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Tue Pan AMERICAN Union, now 52 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 


the American Republics, it was established in 1890 — 


in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 


April 14 is celebrated an- 


Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
~promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 


The Union is supported by annual contributions 


Its affairs are admin- 


and private citizens alike. 


istered by a Director General and an Assistant 
Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of the 
United States and representatives in Washington 
of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvisIONs 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 110,000 
The BuLtetin of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 


volumes and many maps. 


English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 


lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 


S fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
S ices 3 
@ from all the countries, in amounts proportional to technical conferences in the intervals between the 


a population, and its services are available to officials International Conferences. 
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“It will be the greatest gain,” said Blaine, “when the personal and commercial reJations of the 
American States, south and north, shall be so developed and so regulated that each shall acquire 
the highest possible advantage from the enlightened and enlarged intercourse of all.” 
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A Tribute to James G. Blaine 


L. S. ROWE 


Director General, Pan American Union 


On JANUARY 27, 1943, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the death of James G. Blaine, it is 
fitting to pay tribute to the memory of the 
leader in the permanent international 
organization of the American republics. 
In so doing we are mindful too of the 
heroes of independence who by word and 
deed preached the close cooperation of the 
young American nations and imbued 
succeeding generations as well as their 
contemporaries with their ideals. 

By a felicitous turn of circumstance 
Blaine, who as Secretary of State had 
strongly urged upon Presidents Garfield 
and Arthur the convocation of an inter- 
American conference, was again holding 
that office under President Harrison when 
the assembly finally convened. The in- 
vitation issued in 1881 during Blaine’s first 
meumbency | said. in) parts)... the 
President extends to all the independent 
countries of North and South America an 
earnest invitation to participate in a gen- 
eral congress . . . for the purpose of con- 


sidering and discussing the methods of 
preventing war between the nations of 
America.” ‘This invitation was recalled 
for a combination of reasons, but another 
was sent in 1888, during Cleveland’s first 
administration. By act of Congress the 
agenda included not only arbitration but 
also various topics of a financial and 
economic nature. 

“Your presence here is no ordinary 
event. It signifies much to the people of 
all America today. It may signify far 
more in the days to come.” These 
sentences were among the first words of 
welcome spoken by Blaine to the delegates 
to the First International Conference of 
American States meeting at Washington 
on October 2, 1889. Long before 1943 
inter-American solidarity had amply justi- 
fied this prophecy. 

When the Conference closed in April 
1890 the ‘‘International Union of Ameri- 
can Republics” had been formed. Known 
now as the Pan American Union, it acts 
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as the permanent organ of the International 
Conferences of American States, giving 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences, 
preparing programs and regulations, and 
serving as a center for the promotion of 
peace, commerce and friendship among 
its twenty-one member countries. 

From that First Conference have 
stemmed not only seven others in the same 
series, but more than two hundred special 
or technical congresses bearing on many 
of the common problems confronting the 
American nations. Chief among the ques- 
tions whose solution has been sought in a 
spirit of constructive cooperation has been 
the maintenance of peace among these 
countries. By treaties and conventions, 
machinery has been gradually perfected 
for the pacific settlement of any contro- 
versies that might arise. Now in a world 
at war the Americas present the heartening 
picture of a continent in which all coun- 
tries are at peace with their neighbors, 
the only compulsion to their way of 
life being their own will to peace 


and the force of inter-American opinion. 
Many changes have taken place since the 
First Conference met. The 120,000,000 in- 
habitants of the American republics have 
more than doubledin number. The means 
of communication that Blaine sought to 
foster have been augmented by the 
automobile, the airplane, the telephone, 
the radio. But the beliefs that Blaine 
enumerated as held by all citizens of the 
Americas remain fundamentals of inter- 
American doctrine; they have been offi- 
cially reaffirmed many times since, as in 
the Declaration of Lima. “Like situa- 
tions beget like sympathies and impose 
like duties’? was the premise on which 
he based them. A fresh and _ striking 
proof of the validity of this premise has 
been offered by the action of the three 
Meetings of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics held because 
of the present world conflict, meetings 
provided for in case of emergency by a 
resolution of the Eighth International 
Conference of American States. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME DELIVERED TO THE DELEGATES TO THE FIRST INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES BY JAMES G., BLAINE, 
SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


GENTLEMEN OF THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE: 

Speaking for the Government of the United 
States, I bid you welcome to this capital. Speak- 
ing for the people of the United States, I bid you 
welcome to every section and to every State of 
the Union. You come in response to an invita- 
tion extended by the President on the special 
authorization of Congress. Your presence here 
is no ordinary event. It signifies much to the 
people of all America today. It may signify far 
more in the days to come. No conference of 
nations has ever assembled to consider the wel- 
fare of territorial possessions so vast and to con- 
template the possibilities of a future so great and 
so inspiring. Those now sitting within these walls 
are empowered to speak for nations whose borders 
are on both the great oceans, whose northern 
limits are touched by the Arctic waters for a 


thousand miles beyond the Straits of Behring 
and whose southern extension furnishes human 
habitations farther below the equator than is 
elsewhere possible on the globe. 

The aggregate territorial extent of the nations 
here represented falls but little short of 12,000,000 
of square miles—more than three times the area 
of all Europe, and but little less than one-fourth 
part of the globe; while in respect to the power of 
producing the articles which are essential to 
human life and those which minister to life’s 
luxury, they constitute even a larger proportion 
of the entire world. These great possessions 
today have an aggregate population approach- 
ing 120,000,000, but if peopled as densely as the 
average of Europe, the total number would 
exceed 1,000,000,000. While considerations of 
this character must inspire Americans, both 
South and North, with the liveliest anticipations 
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of future grandeur and power, they must also 
impress them with a sense of the gravest res- 
ponsibility touching the character and develop- 
ment of their respective nationalities. 

The Delegates I am addressing can do much 
to establish permanent relations of confidence, 
respect, and friendship between the nations which 
they represent. They can show to the world an 
honorable, peaceful conference of eighteen inde- 
pendent American Powers, in which all shall meet 
together on terms of absolute equality; a con- 
ference in which there can be no attempt to coerce 
a single Delegate against his own conception of 
the interests of his nation; a conference which 
will permit no secret understanding on any sub- 
ject, but will frankly publish to the world all its 
conclusions; a conference which will tolerate no 
spirit of conquest, but will aim to cultivate an 
American sympathy as broad as both continents; 
a conference which will form no selfish alliance 
against the older nations from which we are 
proud to claim inheritance—a conference, in 
fine, which will seek nothing, propose nothing, 
endure nothing that is not, in the general sense 
of all the Delegates, timely and wise and peaceful. 

And yet we cannot be expected to forget that 
our common fate has made us inhabitants of the 
two continents which, at the close of four cen- 
turies, are still regarded beyond the seas as the 
New World. Like situations beget like sympa- 
thies and impose like duties. We meet in firm 
belief that the nations of America ought to be 
and can be more helpful, each to the other, than 
they now are, and that each will find advantage 
and profit from an enlarged intercourse with 
the others. 

We believe that we should be drawn together 
more closely by the highways of the sea, and that 
at no distant day the railway systems of the north 
and south will meet upon the isthmus and con- 
nect by land routes the political and commercial 
capitals of all America. 

We believe that hearty cooperation, based on 
hearty confidence, will save all American States 
from the burdens and evils which have long and 


cruelly afflicted the older nations of the world. 

We believe that a spirit of justice, of common 
and equal interest between the American States, 
will leave no room for an artificial balance of 
power like unto that which has led to wars abroad 
and drenched Europe in blood. 

We believe that friendship, avowed with candor 
and maintained with good faith, will remove from 
American States the necessity of guarding boun- 
dary lines between themselves with fortifications 
and military force. 

We believe that standing armies, beyond those 
which are needful for public order and the safety 
of internal administration, should be unknown on 
both American continents. 

We believe that friendship and not force, the 
spirit of just law and not the violence of the mob, 
should be the recognized rule of administration be- 
tween American nations and in American nations. 

To these subjects, and those which are cognate 
thereto, the attention of this Conference is earnest- 
ly and cordially invited by the Government of the 
United States. It will be a great gain when we 
shall acquire that common confidence on which 
all international friendship must rest. It will be 
a greater gain when we shall be able to draw the 
people of all American nations into close acquain- 
tance with each other, an end to be facilitated by 
more frequent and more rapid intercommunica- 
tion. It will be the greatest gain when the per- 
sonal and commercial relations of the American 
States, south and north, shall be so developed and 
so regulated that each shall acquire the highest 
possible advantage from the enlightened and 
enlarged intercourse of all. 

Before the Conference shall formally enter upon 
the discussion of the subjects to be submitted to it 
I am instructed by the President to invite all the 
Delegates to be the guests of the Government 
during a proposed visit to various sections of the 
country, with the double view of showing to our 
friends from abroad the condition of the United 
States, and of giving to our people in their homes 
the privilege and pleasure of extending the warm 
welcome of Americans to Americans. 


The Caracas-Quito Highway 


Part ii 


The Colombian and Ecuadorean Sections 


RAYMOND E. CRIST 


To continue to Colombia the traveller 
retraces his steps to Tariba and from there 
follows the gravel road past some coffee 
plantations, then into a rather desolate 
arid region. After several hours’ driving 
in such semiarid country the wide valley 
of Cicuta can be seen from the heights 
between which flows the Tachira River, 
the boundary between Colombia and 
Venezuela. Although the boundary is 
drawn through a region of concentrated 
settlement, it has not become a serious 
obstacle to trade: fairs held in San Cris- 
t6bal are regularly attended by many 
Colombians, and the coffee from Cicuta 
is exported each year through the Vene- 
zuelan port of Maracaibo. The trans- 
verse trench through which this boundary 
passes permits a crossing of the mountains 
from the llanos to the lowland around Lake 
Maracaibo, with a climb to only 4,600 
feet above sea level. ‘Thus the relatively 
dense population in this whole area, of 
which San Crist6bal and Cicuta are the 
regional capitals, is not merely a response 
to fertile soil, but to the commercial 
possibilities that result from its favored 
position. 

As one descends into the valley of the 
Tachira River the vegetation becomes 
more and more xerophytic, and the river 
itself runs through a barren rain-shadow 
desert. A few minutes after crossing the 
international bridge over the river, one is 
in Citicuta (capital of the Colombian 
Department of Santander del Norte), of 
some 50,000 inhabitants, and about 700 


(Part I, The Venezuelan Section, appeared in the 
November 1942 issue of the BULLETIN, fp. 607-609.) 
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feet above sea level. The heat is intense, 
but quite dry and fairly comfortable. 
The town was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1875 and was rebuilt on the modern 
plan of wide streets and avenues. The 
domestic architecture is purely colonial, 
characterized by low houses, tile roofs 
and large interior patios. The city is 
important because of its nearness to the 
border. 

Between Cticuta and San Antonio is 
the old historic town of El Rosario de 
Cicuta, where Bolivar and the other 
leaders of the independence movement 
drafted the first constitution in 1821. 

During its long history Cacuta has been 
the center of an area producing sugar and 
tobacco, cinchona bark and coffee, but 
in recent years an oil field in Norte de 
Santander has been opened up by a North 
American company and the company 
has its offices in Cicuta. This has in- 
creased the importance of the town. 

Upon leaving Citicuta the road leads off 
to the south, following the bed of the 
Pamplonita River through the semi- 
arid region. Here, where irrigation was 
possible, plantations of sugar cane are 
found. Soon the road begins to climb 
rapidly and suddenly the traveller is in 
Pamplona, which has an altitude of 7,380 
feet and a very pleasant climate. From 
here, continuing southward, the road 
reaches the low paramo (8,200 feet) of 
Fontibén, where there is a quite extensive 
dried-up lake bed, and where the trees 
and shrubs are higher than in the high 
paramos of Venezuela. 

In a short time this paramo is crossed 
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PART OF BOGOTA AND ITS SABANA 


The view was taken from Monserrate, one of the mountains rising near the Colombian capital. The 
citv has an altitude of 8,660 feet. 


and from the little town of Chitaga the 
immense massif of Almorzadero can 
be seen rising to great heights in the 
south. It is at this point that the East- 
ern Cordillera of Colombia bifurcates; 
one system goes to the north and _ ter- 
minates in Perija; the other crosses into 
Venezuela and becomes the Cordillera of 
Mérida. 

This is one of the most difficult of the 
passes, and the road, good but quite 
narrow, zigzags back and forth in the 
ascent. But there are precipices at the 
very edge of the road which seem designed 
to daunt even the bravest heart. These are 
the only remaining dangers. Formerly it 
was dangerous to cross here because of the 
bandits, many of them escaped criminals, 
who preyed on travellers. The latter were 
not safe unless under heavy escort, and the 
pass was ultimately cleaned of these human 


vermin by a small army. But even such a 
pass presented no difficulty to the 
Liberator, Simén Bolivar, driven on by his 
faith in a Latin America free from Spain; 
he crossed the Almorzadero six times in the 
course of his campaigns, and these feats are 
recorded on a simple marble monument in 
Chitaga. 

On the Ciicuta-Bogota trip the cars 
usually stop at M4laga (a tobacco center) 
or Soata, where travellers put up in small 
but clean hotels in which tremendous meals 
are served. After the cold of the paramo 
heavy meals are relished. The following 
day, after passing Susac6én, the traveller 
crosses the broad paramo zone of Guantiva 
which is about 10,000 feet high, and about 
noon reaches the town of Duitama of about 
15,000 people (altitude 8,500 feet). The 
region tributary to Duitama produces 
dairy products and a great deal of wheat. 
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Normandy cattle are numerous, since they 
are hardy enough to adjust easily to the 
rigorous climate of these cold areas. The 
farms are separated by fences made of 
stones or adobe bricks, and the landscape 
somewhat resembles that around Mexico 
City. Many middle latitude fruits—ap- 
ples, peaches and plums—are grown here, 
and sold in great baskets to travellers. 
From Duitama the road passes through 
the plateau country for some time, 
typical stone fences on every side. ‘Then 
follow poor, rough, bad lands, with the 
aspect of a middle latitude steppe. Then 
the traveller comes to Tunja, a city of 
25,000 inhabitants, the capital of the 
department of Boyaca. It lies between 
the urban centers of Chiquinquira and 
Sogamosa, the regional capitals of two 
basins larger than that occupied by the 
capital; the former is famous for its pil- 
grimages, the latter for its active trade 
with the llanos. The elevation of Tunja 
is 9,250 feet; the temperature, cold—lower 
than that of Bogota. This ancient capital 
of the Chibchas is still an important market 
town, but it has barely held its own against 








Photograph by Torn L. Rich 


the rise of the present capital of Colombia, 
Bogota. 

When the Spaniards first entered the 
Eastern Cordillera they found the high 
intermont basins occupied by a relatively 
dense population of Indians, the Chibchas. 
In 1538, the conquerors founded the town 
of Bogota on the slopes of the alluvial fan 
overlooking the basin of Cundinamarca, 
the sedentary Indians being a source of 
abundant and inexpensive labor. Emer- 
ald mines, located a little southwest of 
Chiquinquira, and various localities (Ne- 
moc6én, Zipaquira, and Sesquile) where 
salt was mined before the arrival of the 
Spaniards remained active after the con- 
quest. At present, sufficient coal is mined 
to cover a large part of the local needs 
of Bogota and vicinity. But the major 
economic activity of the high basins is 
still the production of food. Gold was not 
found in any abundance in the Eastern 
Cordillera, but the Europeans did extend 
the area of habitable land and by the 
introduction of wheat, barley, and cattle 
increased the food-producing capacity of 
the land already inhabited. 





THE FLAT FLOOR OF THE SABANA OF BOGOTA SUPPORTS MANY FINE HERDS 
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LOOKING DOWN THE MAGDALENA RIVER FROM GIRARDOT 


This busy river port has railroad connections with important coffee-producing areas. 


*“The Basin of Cundinamarca, as well as 
the neighboring basins, 
densely populated than in the period 
before the Conquest. Green pastures and 
fields of ripening crops are bordered by 
rows of willows and eucalyptus trees 
following the property lines and _ the 
roads. Small villages are scattered widely 
over the basin floors and the bordering 
alluvial fans. The mestizos and Indians 
who make up the majority of the rural 
people are still primarily subsistence 
farmers, although the exchange of small 
surpluses for the products of the lowlands 
creates a significant movement up and 
down the mountain trails.”’ § 

Bogota has a cosmopolitan atmosphere 
in all respects and is in striking contrast to 
rural Cundinamarca; it is the political, 
social, and artistic center of the country. 
Its university is one of the finest in Latin 


is now more 


8 Preston James, ‘“‘Latin America.’? New York, 


1942, p. 97. 


America. Bogota is often called, and 
with justice, ‘“‘the Athens of America.” 
The road to Cali leaves the Sabana de 
Bogota at Sibate, between which town 
and Fusagasuga the destruction of forests 
on the steep slopes by the shifting agri- 
culturalists is extreme. Between Fusa- 
gasuga and Girardot, in the malarial 
tierra caliente, there are only a few miserable 
villages. At Girardot, a busy river port 
having railroad connections with the 
important coffee-producing areas of Neiva 
and Ibagué, a narrow bridge crosses the 
constricted Magdalena River (only 425 
feet wide) and the road continues to 
Ibagué, a thriving town in an area of 
extensive, well-developed, and fertile al- 
luvial terraces. The coffee plantations 
are on large estates and the work is done by 
tenants and hired laborers, many of whom 
clear the forests from the higher slopes and 
raise subsistence crops. Then the road 
ascends rapidly to cross the Quindio Pass 
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NEAR LA PAILA IN THE CAUCA VALLEY 


Between two mountain ranges lies the Cauca Valley, famous alike for its beauty and its great agricultural 
wealth. 


(11,099 feet) across the Central Cordillera, 
and as rapidly descends into the Cauca 
Valley, famous alike for its beauty and for 
its great agricultural wealth. The route 
between Bogota and the Cauca Valley 
was described in an earlier paper.’ It 
has therefore not seemed necessary to 
describe this sector of the road in detail. 
The Cauca Valley is probably a struc- 
tural depression. Between Cartago and 
Cali the river winds about on a wide 
floodplain, which is close to the western 
border of the valley, where it has been 
pushed by the silt-laden streams from the 
Central Cordillera. The eastern half of 
the valley is composed of terraces and 
alluvial fans, where most of the towns and 
plantations are found. Only Cali, the 
capital of the Department of Valle del 
Cauca, is on the left bank of the river. 


9R. E. Crist, ‘A Geographic Traverse Across 
the Eastern and Central Cordilleras of Colombia.” 
BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, March, 1942, 
pp. 132-144. 


Most of the Cauca Valley was originally 
covered with savanna. The floodplain 
itself was pretty well forested, but the 
alluvial fans and terraces had a growth 
of rank grass and scattered low trees. 
The Spaniards found little gold in this 
valley, but they did find land suitable for 
the production of sugar cane. The Indians 
were soon found to be inadequate. in 
numbers and industry, as a supply of 
labor, and negro slaves were brought in 
to work on the plantations, some of which 
contained several thousand acres. After 
more than four hundred years of European 
settlement sugar cane is still the leading 
crop in the valley, but it is not the only 
one. The plantations of cacao around 
Cartago have become famous, and there 
are large acreages devoted to tobacco in 
the district around Palmira. During the 
periods of low water many cattle are 
pastured on the meadows of the Cauca 
floodplain, and during the rainy seasons 
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on the grassy lower slopes of the Cor- 
dillera Central. 

Cali is the chief commercial center 
along the valley, the focus of the lines of 
travel and of business interests. Since 
the completion of the Cali-Buenaventura 
railroad in 1914 and the growing market 
in the Canal Zone, Cali has grown 
rapidly, probably quadrupling its popu- 
lation (now over 100,000) in thirty 
years. 

The road from Cali to Popayan runs 
for several miles along the natural levee 
of the river where cacao, plantains, and 
citrus fruits are grown. The cattle can 
be seen pasturing in the lower-lying fields 
farther from the river. But shortly the 
road begins to ascend and then runs 
across remnants of the undissected surface 
of the deposits of volcanic ash with which 
this upper part of the valley has been 
filled. The landscape then takes on a 
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rather desolate aspect and, when it is 
inhabited at all, the people engage in 
subsistence agriculture. The site of Po- 
payan itself is a broad terrace remnant 
about 1,000 feet above the river (5,500 
feet above sea level). 

Popayan is a small university town 
(30,000) on high ground where the air is 
cooler and disease-carrying insects fewer 
than along the lower Cauca. Hence the 
owners of many sugar plantations have 
their homes in aristocratic Popayan. 
Even some of the owners of the placer gold 
mines of Antioquia came to live in this 
delightful town, which still remains pre- 
dominantly European, rich in colonial 
tradition, but rather insignificant eco- 
nomically at the present time. However, 
the motor road from Cali to Quito has 
been a great factor in overcoming the 
isolation of Popayan, as of so many other 
towns and regions. Popayan is almost of 
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THE CHARMING CITY OF CALI 


The chief commercial center of the Cauca Valley, Cali has grown rapidly in the last thirty years and now 
has a population of more than 100,000. 
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necessity a stop-over point for anyone 
making the trip from Cali to Pasto. An 
idea of the amount of commerce facilitated 
by the road may be had by a glimpse of the 
huge convoys of trucks that wait in line 
just outside of town to get permission to 
move on at a certain hour. 

Most of the landscape between Popayan 
and Pasto resembles the upper part of the 
Cauca Valley around the former town. 
The ash fill has been vigorously dissected, 
and of the original surface only isolated 
terrace remnants remain. The general 
elevation is quite high—8,500 feet at 
Pasto. On terrace remnants, or where the 
slopes are gentle enough to permit the 
growth of crops, Indian subsistence farmers 
live. For centuries commercial exchange 
was largely by barter at the great fairs 
held in small towns and villages, but with 
the construction of the highway, exchange 
with the outside world is gradually 


increasing. 
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From Pasto the road pushes on to Quito 
via the towns of Ipiales and Tulcan. in 
Colombia and Otavalo in Ecuador. Al- 
though the basin of Tulcan is separated 
from the basin of Ibarra by the paramo of 
Boliche, the latter was not used as the 
boundary between the republics of Ecuador 
and Colombia. Instead, the Tulcan river, 
which has incised its valley through the 
middle of the intermont basin, was chosen 
as the boundary line. To the Indians 
separated by this boundary the idea of 
nationality is rather vague. From Ipiales 
to Tulcan the road descends from the high 
cold rainy plateau into the arid valley of 
the Tulcan River and back again to the 
plateau in Tulcan, where the traveller 
passes the Ecuadorean customs. 

The people of highland Ecuador are con- 
centrated in distinct clusters, each occupy- 
ing one of the intermont basins, parts of 
the same rift valley extending southward 
from Colombia between the Western and 





THE GUAILLABAMBA VALLEY 


Semi-aridity and deep gullying of the ash-covered slopes mark the valley of the Guaillabamba and its 
tributaries about fifteen miles north of Quito. 
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A RANCH NEAR QUITO 


The buildings of a large ranch are seen in the lower center. Cultivated fields extend to the top of the 
mountain slopes at the right. 


the Central Cordillera. Such an intermont 
basin is the basin of Tulcan, south of which 
lies the paramo of Boliche, used as common 
pastureland by the nearby Indian com- 
munities. 

The basin of Ibarra consists of high 
terrace remnants some 7,000 to 8,000 feet 
above sea level, on which are located many 
small Indian villages as well as farms for 
the raising of grains and potatoes. The 
highway, well graveled in those stretches 
which are not paved with cobble stones, 
occasionally dips down into the bottom of a 
valley only 2,500 feet above sea level, where 
the rainfall is so small that the native 
vegetation includes agave, cactus, and 
other xerophytic plants, and where irriga- 
tion is necessary. Here small plantations 
of sugar cane and cotton are found. The 
Indians not only engage in agriculture but 
in manufacturing as well; the people of 


Otavalo have long been famous for the 
making of beautifui woolen cloth on rather 
primitive hand looms. They successfully 
compete with imported machine-made 
cloth. 

South of the basin of Ibarra lies the basin 
of Quito, the southern part of which is 
made up of gently rolling hills. ‘The fertile 
and easily tilled volcanic soil and the gen- 
erally adequate rainfall make possible a 
rather dense population, which is engaged 
in intensive agriculture. ‘There are not 
only large private estates whose Indian 
tenants pay rent to the owners who live in 
Quito, but also numerous Indian land- 
owning communities practicing their tradi- 
tional communal form of tenure.” 

Quito, capital of Ecuador and the end 
of our present journey, was originally 


1 Pio Jaramillo Alvarado. ‘El Indio Ecuatoriano.” 
Quito, Ecuador, 1936, pp. 382-389. 
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established on the site of an old Indian 
village on the ash-covered slopes of the 
volcano Pichincha, at an elevation of 
9,350 feet above sea level. It is a city of 
large and attractive plazas, narrow streets, 
and Renaissance churches and _ palaces, 
but nothing of the epoch of the Conquest 
or pre-Conquest. Many eucalyptus groves 
now grow in the originally treeless Quito 
basin, adding much to it in wealth and 
beauty.!! The aromatic smell of the 
smoke of burning eucalyptus wood is a 
pleasant memory carried away by the 
traveller from many a little Indian village 
perched high on a mountain side. 

The road from Quito to northern Peru 
is nearing completion and soon it will be 

11 Fohn Lyon Rich, ‘The Face of South America.” 


American Geographical Society, New York, 1942, 
hp. 247-255. 


possible to drive with comfort from 
Caracas, Venezuela, to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, on an all-weather road. Be- 
fore the Conquest trade between the 
Indian communities was small. The Span- 
iards increased and developed trade be- 
tween highlands and lowlands, exchang- 
ing wheat and potatoes for sugarcane and 
cotton. It has been seen on this journey 
that such exchanges, as well as those of a 
cultural nature, are greatly facilitated by 
highway construction. Complementary 
natural regions and climatic zones should 
be linked by highways as soon as possible. 
because of the impetus given to economic 
development. The more rapid the growth 
of economic development and the higher 
the standards of living, the more varied 
and active will be the economic ex- 
changes, in an upward spiral. 


The Work of the First Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security 


A. J. ALTMEYER 
Chairman, United States Social Security Board 


THe INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE on 
Social Security, established at a social 
security conference held in Santiago, Chile, 
September 10-16, 1942, marks another 
significant milestone in inter-American 
cooperation. Representatives of 21 coun- 
tries of the Americas were present at the 
Conference in addition to representatives 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and 
the International Labor Office. 

To provide a continuing organization 
between conferences and promote coop- 
eration among the social security insti- 
tutions of the various countries, a Perma- 


nent Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security was created. The Committee is 
to consist of one representative of each 
country, the Director General of the Pan 
American Union, the Director of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the Director 
of the International Labor Office, and a 
tripartite delegation appointed by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labor Office. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chair- 
man of the United States Social Security 
Board, was elected President of the Com- 
mittee, and Osvald Stein, Assistant Di-. 
rector of the International Labor Office, 
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was named Acting Secretary General. 

Miguel Etchebarne, Minister of Health, 
Insurance and Social Assistance of Chile, 
presided as Chairman of the Conference. 
The first session was held in the National 
Capitol and was attended by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Chile, Juan An- 
tonio Rios. A welcoming speech by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ernesto Barros 
Jarpa, officially opened the Conference. 
Responses were made by several delegates. 

The Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security was the outgrowth of 
three previous conferences of the various 
American countries. ‘wo of these con- 
cerned labor, and the American countries 
which are members of the International 
Labor Organization participated. ‘The 
first took place in Santiago, Chile, in 
January 1936, and the second at Habana, 
Cuba, in December 1939. The third 
conference was held at the invitation of 
the Peruvian Government at Lima, Peru, 
in December 1940, on the occasion of the 
opening of the Workers’ Hospital built 
by the National Social Insurance Fund 
of Peru. 

The 1936 Santiago labor conference of 
American countries, members of the 
International Labor Organization, was 
held in conformity with the International 
Labor Organization principle of tripartite 
representation and composed of delegates 
of government, employers, and workers. 
Compulsory social insurance was recom- 
mended by this group as the most effective 
method of providing the protection neces- 
sary to the worker and his family. ‘The 
social insurance recommendations drawn 
up at that time were reaffirmed 
at the labor conference held in Habana, 
a a). 

The meeting at Lima, Peru, in 1940 
convened under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Public Health, Labor and 
Social Insurance of Peru, Constantino 


J. Carvallo, and with the cooperation 
of John G. Winant, at that time Director 
of the International Labor Office. The 
representatives decided that a permanent 
organization should be established to pro- 
mote the collaboration of social security 
institutions in American countries in co- 
operation with the International Labor 
Office. 

The Organizing Committee for this 
year’s Santiago Conference was composed 
of representatives of the principal Chilean 
social security organizations under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Julio Bustos, Chief 
of the Social Security Department of the 
Chilean Ministry of Health, Insurance, 
and Social Assistance. The Organizing 
Committee arranged for the delegates to 
receive special reports on the history and 
experience of the various Chilean social 
security agencies and gave them the 
opportunity to visit typical and important 
social security agencies in Chile, especially 
the health insurance funds, clinics, and 
sanitariums. 

The Conference adopted 16 resolutions, 
one of which was a general declaration of 
principles and an outline of the objectives 
of social security policy. Another estab- 
lished the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security and the Permanent Inter- 
American Committee on Social Security. 
The other 14 resolutions dealt with special 
and technical problems of social security, 
particularly with those matters which had 
been discussed as part of the agenda and 
proceedings. 

The resolutions adopted by the Confer- 
ence look toward the development of a 
continental program of basic security 
which “will promote personal effort and 
initiative and improve the structure of 
society by the elimination of the causes of 
social insecurity. . . . Each country 
must create, conserve, and build up the 
intellectual, moral, and physical vigor of 
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its active generation, prepare the way for 
its future generations, and support the 
generation that has been discharged from 
productive life. This is social security: a 
genuine and rational economy of human 
resources and values.” 

Any policy of social security for the 
Americas, the Conference declared, should 
comprise measures for promoting employ- 
ment and maintaining it on a high level, 
for increasing the national income and 
sharing it more equitably, and for improv- 
ing health, nutrition, clothing, housing, 
and general and vocational education for 
workers and their families. ‘‘The health, 
capacity, and welfare of the workers of any 
one American nation,” it was pointed out, 
are ‘“‘a concern of all American nations, 
and therefore concerted action by social 
security institutions is imperative for the 
preservation of their human assets as a 
guarantee of continental defense and 
integrity.” 

As an expression of social security, the 
Conference found, social insurance is 
called upon to organize prevention of 
hazards which deprive the worker of his 
earning capacity and means of subsistence; 
to restore, as quickly and fully as possible, 
the earning capacity lost or reduced by 
reason of sickness or accident; and to 
supply the means of subsistence in case of 
cessation or interruption of gainful activity 
as the result of sickness or accident, tem- 
porary or permanent disability, unem- 
ployment, old age, and premature death 
of the breadwinner. The countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, which are 
developing various social insurance and 
social assistance plans but have not yet 
established them as an integral system of 
social insurance, were urged to unify 
these plans within a compulsory scheme of 
social insurance. 

The Conference also recommended to 
the countries represented, the necessity of 


organizing, within the framework of social 
insurance, “‘services for the protection of 
maternity, childhood, and adolescence, in 
their economic, medical, social, legal, and 
educational aspects in accordance with 
public policy and a general technical 
program which contemplates each and all 
the phases of the problem.” 

Reaffirming the position taken by the 
International Labor Office, the Confer- 
ence also advocated ‘‘the principle of the 
participation of employers and workers 
designated by their respective organiza- 
tions in a consultative and advisory 
capacity in the administration of social 
security.” 

The Conference stressed the urgency of 
extending social insurance to include 
agricultural workers, domestic servants, 
and the self-employed, and recommended 
that the agenda of the next Inter-American 
Conference include “‘the question of ex- 
tending to the white-collar workers of the 
liberal professions the recognized benefits 
of social security.” The Conference also 
urged that, in case of mobilization of the 
armed forces, the State take measures to 
protect and maintain the rights of insured 
persons. 

Among the several resolutions relating 
to health, one recommendation was that 
‘‘health protection should be organized on 
the basis of national insurance applied to 
wage earners and their families and also, 
under like conditions, to the self-employed; 
this insurance should cover general and 
occupational risks and should be financed 
by the State, the employers, and the 
workers.” 

Since, under any policy of prevention, 
it is necessary to restore to activity in na- 
tional production all persons involuntarily 
unemployed, and to provide treatment for 
the debilitated and sick, including those 
whose illness is not apparent, by incorpo- 
rating periodic health examinations in 
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the sickness insurance system, the Con- 
ference urged: 


1. The establishment, at the sole cost of the 
employer, of compulsory social insurance against 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases, to 
be coordinated with, and if possible unified with, 
compulsory insurance against sickness, disability, 
old age, and death. 


2. The extension of the scope of compulsory 
sickness insurance so as to include all wage earners, 
salaried employees, artisans, professional workers, 
and small shopkeepers, and their families; this in- 
surance should provide medical, surgical, pharma- 
ceutical, hospital, dental, and prosthetic benefits 
and cash benefits. 


3. Disability and old-age provision for the 
groups mentioned in the preceding paragraph by 
means of temporary and life benefits varying be- 
tween a minimum of subsistence and a suitable 
maximum, according to the amount of the wages 
earned, the length of the contribution period, and 
the family responsibilities of the beneficiary. 


4. Provision for death, by means of widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance benefits. 


5. Aid for the involuntary unemployed, by 
means of cash benefits or loans, coordinated with 
an adequate employment service. 


6. Creation of a State technical organization 
with the functions of affording general guidance 
to and supervising social security institutions. 


7. Establishment of chairs of social medicine. 


The delegates were invited “‘to seek the 
adoption, by their governments, of meas- 
ures to facilitate the interchange of the 
pharmaceutical products manufactured by 
the industry or public establishments of 
their countries,” and to bring to the notice 
of the countries represented the suggestion 
that they should set up, in cooperation 
with the International Labor Office and 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, com- 
mittees on rationalization and medical 
economy. ‘These committees, it was sug- 
gested, should be officially entrusted with: 
the formulation and application of uni- 
form methods for the registration and 
statistics of the services, needs, and forms 
of medical care and of uniform standards 
for the application of these methods; the 


study of the characteristics of the medical 
and pharmaceutical benefits of each 
country, enlisting in the investigations the 
cooperation of institutes, university facul- 
ties, and any other existing bodies; and the 
carrying out of studies of medical economy, 
defining the medical and sanitary prob- 
lems of regions and countries, and de- 
termining which are the most urgent 
measures. 

In turn, the Conference agreed to set up 
a committee on rationalization and medi- 
cal economy which will coordinate and 
direct the work of the national committees, 
organize international inquiries and con- 
ferences, take part from time to time in 
experiments of general interest, establish 
scholarships, and issue studies and publi- 
cations in harmony with the policy and 
activities of the International Labor Office. 

The Conference also adopted a resolu- 
tion dealing with disability insurance. 
The resolution declared that: 

1. A person should be deemed to be disabled 
if his mental and physical capacity for any occu- 
pation on the labor market suitable to a person 
of the same sex, age or occupation is not such as 


to enable him, after rehabilitation, to earn a 
substantial wage. 


2. Disability insurance should cover permanent 
incapacity for any remunerative work. 


3. When the beneficiary recovers his capacity 
for work, preference should be accorded to find- 
ing him work suitable for his regained capacity. 


4. Insurance against permanent disability should 
be linked up without interruption with insurance 
against sickness or temporary incapacity. 


5. Any person entering insurance for the first 
time should undergo a complete medical exam- 
ination by the insurance institution, when he 
takes up his employment. 

6. Both insured persons and _ beneficiaries 
should be medically examined at intervals for 
the purpose of discovering incapacity in the 
course of development, avoiding simulation and 
verifying the permanence of the incapacity. 

7. Centers for the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons should be established within the 
framework of social insurance schemes. 
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8. Disability benefits should be awarded on a 
provisional basis, except where there is no pos- 
sibility of rehabilitation. 

9. Beneficiaries should be required to undergo 
treatment, especially surgical treatment, where, in 
the opinion of the doctors, it will be conducive 
to recovery. 

10. A qualifying period of insurance as a con- 
dition for the award of disability benefits is 
advisable as an effective means of preventing an 
excessive growth of claims. 

11. The rate of the disability benefit should be 
adequate to afford a minimum of subsistence 
compatible with the position of the insured person 
and his family responsibilities, but nevertheless so 
limited as to leave an incentive to return to work 
in cases where recovery is possible. 

12. Employers should reserve for rehabilitated 
persons a certain number of jobs and employ- 
ments which are compatible with their new work- 
ing capacity. 

Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs, ad- 
dressed the Conference. Mr. Rockefeller 
said, in part: 


This war in which the fates of our type of 
civilization are being decided is a war about 
social security. It is a war for social security... . 

Because there was lack of security, the world, 
during the 1920’s and 1930’s, was gripped by a 
vast psychological crisis—a huge wave of neurotic 
terror—which enfeebled the wills and blinded 
the judgment of millions of men and women 
yearning for security. . . . 

By agreements between our various govern- 
ments, we are evolving in one country after 


another methods of contributing jointly toward 
the building of better health, sanitation, and food 
production methods and practices. ‘Toward these 
purposes, we are jointly contributing technical 
skill, equipment and ideas for better equipment, 
money and organizing facilities and the contrast- 
ing experiences of our experts with these problems. 

We are making practical headway at the co- 
operative solution of these problems which affect 
so profoundly the future happiness of our peoples. 
And within a very short time, we expect to be 
working by similar cooperative methods in a 
number of other regions. 

. . . Lamsure I do not need to labor the point 
here that the conquest of disease and the provi- 
sion of food and good housing and the raising of 
living standards are basic to social security; that 
without constant development in these fields, our 
appropriations for social security can be largely 
wasted ... 


While it is not expected that the Confer- 
ence will hold further sessions during the 
war, plans are now under way for the 
continuous exchange of information and 
experience among the various countries. 
It is expected that the Executive Body of 
the Permanent Committee, in cooperation 
with the International Labor Office, will 
begin preparation of plans and materials 
so that another conference can be held 
after the cessation of hostilities, in order to 
carry on the important work of perfecting 
social security legislation and administra- 
tion throughout the Western Hemisphere. 





Indian motive from “Revista Brasileira de Musica” 


The President of Ecuador in Washington 


On November 23, 1942, His Excellency 
Carlos Arroyo del Rio, President of 
Ecuador, arrived in Washington. Braving 
a cold November rain, President Roose- 
velt, who had invited the Ecuadorean 
chief executive to visit the United States, 
went to the airport to welcome him as he 
stepped from the air liner that had brought 
him from his own lofty capital of Quito to 
the capital of the United States. Accom- 
panying President Roosevelt to the airport 
were Vice President Wallace, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Attor- 
ney General Francis Biddle, Postmaster 
General Frank C. Walker, Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones, Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles, Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union, Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
numerous other officials of the United 
States Government and armed services. 
The customary military honors were 
offered to the President of Ecuador; a 
21-gun salute was fired, and battalions of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines stood at 
attention while the band played the 
national anthems of Ecuador and the 
United States. 

Traveling with President Arroyo del Rio 
were the following: Senor Vicente [ling- 
worth, Minister of the ‘Treasury of 
Ecuador; Drs. Caton Cardenas and 
Manuel Benigno Cueva, members of the 
Senate, and Dr. Pedro Hidalgo, of the 
Chamber of Deputies; Dr. José Ricardo 
Chiriboga, Secretary General of the Presi- 
dency; Colonel Pablo Borja, military aide; 
Major Gabriel Gallegos and Major Juan 
Ramirez, aides de camp; Lieutenant Eloy 
Alfaro, secretary; and Senor Agustin 


Arroyo, the President’s son and secretary. 
In Washington Brigadier General Ralph 
H. Wooten, U.S. A., and Captain Frank 
Loftin, U. S. N., joined the presidential 
party as military and naval aides, 
respectively. 

In a greeting to the people of the United 
States, issued upon his arrival in Wash- 
ington, Dr. Arroyo del Rio referred with 
well-founded pride to his country “‘whose 
history is consistent proof of its adherence 
to the cause of liberty, democracy, and 
American solidarity.” ‘The first in effec- 
tive collaboration in the present-day 
defense of the New World,” he continued, 
‘“Ecuador took the lead in granting the 
use of its territory for the bases needed 
by the forces of your great country to 
consolidate its activities to safeguard the 
cause of justice. . . . The pledge of that 
nation is what I bring to the United States. 
A country that speaks not with words, 
but with deeds, is a country great in spirit, 
and one that has the right to be heard. 
Therefore it is with pride and satisfaction 
that I speak to the heroic and progressive 
people of the United States with the voice 
of Ecuador, to tell you that there, where 
the equator crosses America, lies another 
nation that resolutely stands shoulder to 
shoulder with you in your prodigious 
effort to make secure the principles that 
embody the immutable concept of liberty 
and justice.” 

The President’s remarks in regard to 
the granting of bases for the use of United 
States forces in continental defense 
referred to the permission granted by 
Ecuador to the United States for the 
establishment of a base on Santa Elena 
Peninsula, located on the Pacific coast 
west of the Ecuadorean port of Guayaquil, 

iy 
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and the fortification of the Galapagos 
Islands in the Pacific. 

For his first night in Washington Presi- 
dent Arroyo del Rio was a guest at the 
White House, where Presideat Roosevelt 
entertained at a state dinner in his honor. 
The more than forty guests included the 
Honorable Colén Eloy Alfaro, Ambas- 
sador of Ecuador to the United States, 
and high ranking officials of both Ecuador 
and the United States. 

On the following day President Arroyo 
del Rio, after moving to Blair House, the 
nation’s residence for official guests, began 
a crowded four-day round of official and 
social activity. His first visit was to the 
House of Representatives, where he briefly 
addressed members of that body. He then 





AMERICAN UNION ENTERTAINS HIS 
EXCELLENCY CARLOS ARROYO DEL RIO, PRESIDENT OF ECUADOR. 


attended a special session of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union, 
whose Chairman, the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, welcomed him as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


My colleagues of the Governing Board join with 
me in extending to you a warm welcome on be- 
half of the Pan American Union. 

We have followed with the deepest interest your 
distinguished career and have admired the un- 
swerving devotion that you have at all times 
given to the welfare of the people of Ecuador. 
It has been vouchsafed to but few men to serve 
their country in such varied capacities. 

Your contribution to the cause of public edu- 
cation has been of outstanding importance. As 
professor of sociology and of law at the Uniyer- 
sity of Guayaquil, as Dean of its Law School, and 
as Rector of the University, you have rendered 
great service to the cause of higher education. 
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You have every reason to take legitimate pride 
in the fact that in the National Congress you have 
been one of the leaders in improving the social 
and economic condition of your people. To the 
exalted post of Chief Executive of your country 
you have brought a wealth of experience and the 
high standards of public service that you have 
observed throughout your career. 

We greet you, Mr. President, as a great edu- 
cator and as a great public servant. 


The distinguished visitor replied to the 
Governing Board’s greeting in these words: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
AMERICAN NATIONS: 


Let me first express my sincere gratitude to His 
Excellency the Chairman of the Governing Board 
and Secretary of State for the kind words which I 
have just heard. He has touched on one of the 
subjects dearest to my heart, one which I con- 
sider among the most important of my responsi- 
bilities in public life: education. I have always 
been, above all, a student and teacher. I have 
devoted my enthusiasm to education because I 
have thought, and still think as President, that 
one of the most important tasks that we can per- 
form is to mold the youth of America so that it 
will always feel and think in terms of the great 
ideal of American brotherhood, the making of a 
great America, an America sincerely united on a 
basis of justice and understanding. 

I should like to tell whoever comes to the 
United States that one of my most distinct and 
lasting impressions was that received on reaching 
the Pan American Union. Perhaps the only way 
to describe what I felt on entering this building 
would be to tell you what my feelings are on this 
pleasing visit. I find an edifice stamped with that 
seal of grandeur, that air of magnificence, which 
characterizes the building of this capital. This 
strength seems to give me an understanding of 
what the Union of America should be. It should 
be a great monolith; it should be constructed as 
this building is constructed; it should be made of 
stone, something which recalls the strength of our 
Andes. 

But even more significant is the fact that ai the 
entrance to this building I found the twenty-one 
flags of America. They seemed to me to form a 
special guard, the guard of the twenty-one ban- 
ners of America, vigilant over the union of the 
continent—a shining guard, in which I seem to 
see symbolized the ideal of America. 

In the hands of the representatives of America 


in Washington lies the preservation of this Union, 
the Union of America, which is of the utmost 
importance today. [I think the keynote of the 
present moment should be harmony, or, in other 
words, the complete union of the countries of 
America. Ecuador, my country, fervently advo- 
cates this union, and on this great occasion in 
the presence of the representatives of al] the 
countries of America, I express the sincere wish 
that the union of this continent may be a grand 
reality, for from such union will come the dawn 
of justice to lighten the gray skies that now darken 
the world. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, Dr. 
Arroyo del Rio was entertained by the 
Governing Board at a luncheon served 
in the Hall of Heroes of the Pan American 
Union. 

In the afternoon, at a brief but impres- 
sive convocation ceremony, the George 
Washington University conferred upon 
President Arroyo del Rio the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. The degree was 
presented by Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, a 
trustee of the University, and in the cita- 
tion read by Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, 
President of the University, the visiting 
chief of state was described in these words: 
*‘Distinguished educator, illustrious lawyer 
and eminent statesman; exemplar to his 
people of the virtues that build the home 
aad the state; staunch advocate of inter- 
American solidarity, his beliefs aad actions 
mark him as being in every fiber a true 
citizen of Ecuador and a _ complete 
American.” 

Upon accepting the degree, President 
Arcoyo del Rio expressed his deep appre- 
ciation of the honor conferred upon him 
and emphasized that he interpreted it 
not so much as a personal tribute but 
rather as a demonstration of friendship 
for his country. 

On the morning of November 25, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of scores of other 
distinguished visitors to Washington, the 
President made a pilgrimage to Mount 
Vernon, where he laid a wreath bearing 
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an Ecuadorean flag at the tomb of the 
first President of the United States of 
America. Returning from Mount Vernon, 
the official party stopped first to inspect 
Washington’s new municipal airport and 
then visited Arlington National Cemetery, 
where the President placed a wreath 
upon the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
This solemn ceremony was followed by 
a Visit to the gracious and beautiful home 
of General Robert E. Lee at Arlington. 

Shortly after noon the President went 
to the United States Senate, where he 
delivered the following address: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, HONORABLE SENATORS, LADIES, 
AND GENTLEMEN: 


I am profoundly honored at being permitted to 
address the Senate of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. I consider this event to be of particular 
significance, for in it lies the opportunity for the 
voice of a South American nation to be heard in 
these august chambers. 

It is essential that the voices of all the American 
nations be merged. It is essential that America 
speak with a single voice, that on its lips there be a 
single chant, and that in its heart there be a single 
impulse. And it is essential that America harbor 
a single hope, the hope for the final decisive vic- 
tory of America. And there is no place in which 
the voice of America can be heard more fittingly 
than in the Senate of the United States of Amer- 
ica; the Congress of any nation is the incarnation 
of its people, but the Congress of the United States 
is the most exact incarnation of a people which 
has always fought for liberty and democracy. 

In the American nations the march of the 
United States Congress has been followed with 
keen interest. There we know the truly glorious 
history of this parliament. There we have known 
of its work from the first declarations of the Conti- 
nental Congress of Philadelphia, wherein the 
independence of the United States was crystal- 
lized. There we know of the concern with which 
the United States Congress awaits and contem- 
plates humanity’s present crisis. 

In my own country, I, too, have been a member 
of the senate, and had the honor of being its 
chairman. And I am perfectly aware how, 
from the seats which they occupy, legislators 
identify themselves with the will of their people. 
And I know how legislators attempt to translate, 


as exactly as possible, the will of the people whom 
they represent. 

We must create a new America: an America 
in which one ideal shall predominate—the ideal 
of justice. You, the citizens of the United States, 
have a great symbol; that symbol is George 
Washington. He was a man who worshipped 
truth. He was a citizen whose life was one of 
exemplary uprightness. We have reached the 
hour in which America must speak with truth, 
the hour in which America must act with un- 
assailable uprightness.) We in South America 
likewise have our representative men. But what 
is needed now is that these men be the represen- 
tatives of an entire continent, rather than of a 
single nation. 

I pray that, when the hour of peace is at hand, 
that hour in which the brotherhood of America 
shall be stronger than ever, Washington may also 
be ours, and Simén Bolivar may likewise belong 
to you. The stature of the President of the United 
States is well known to us in Latin America. And 
Vice President Wallace, the presiding officer of 
this Chamber, is likewise of a stature that has 
awakened the admiration of Latin America. 

Permit me to reiterate my thanks, Honorable 
Senators, for the welcome which you have given 
me to this Chamber. I can assure you that in 
Ecuador, although it is but a small South Amer- 
ican country, you have a determined friend, 
which, even though it cannot give you all the 
material assistance it desires to give, can offer the 
enthusiastic support of its wholehearted will and 
whatever effort it can make on behalf of the com- 
mon cause which America pursues today. 


In the afternoon, in a brief and simple 
ceremony at the Pan American Union, 
Dr. Arroyo unveiled a bust of Francisco 
Javier Eugenio Espejo, Ecuadorean pa- 
triot and man of letters, which has been 
placed in the Hall of Heroes of the Pan 
American Union with the busts of other 
American heroes and patriots. Following 
the unveiling, the President was honor 
guest at a reception at the Pan American 
Union, given by the Ambassador of Ecua- 
dor in the United States, Captain Colén 
Eloy Alfaro. The reception was the most 
festive yet to take place in wartime Wash- 
ington. The flags of the twenty-one 
American Republics flew briskly from their 
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THE PRESIDENT OF ECUADOR PRESENTS A BUST OF ESPEJO TO THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION 


President Arroyo del Rio stands next to the bust on the left; the Ambassador of Ecuador to the United 
States, Captain Célon Eloy Alfaro, is on the right. 


standards in front of the building and inside 
the spacious halls and salons were made 
bright with autumn flowers and foliage. 
Ecuador’s popular Ambassador, who has 
made countless friends since he has been 
in Washington, was happy at the oppor- 
tunity to invite them all to meet the 
President of his country, and it was with 
obvious pleasure that he greeted the throng 
of guests and presented them to President 
Arroyo. 

Another feature of the event was the 
special display of Ecuadorean art and 
handicrafts arranged in the exhibit rooms 
of the Pan American Union. The display 


included silver work, paintings, poly- 
chrome wood carvings for which Quito 
was a famous center in colonial times, tex- 
tiles, and Indian handicrafts, all of which 
were much admired by the guests. 

The United States’ own special and 
typical holiday, Thanksgiving Day, was 
spent by Dr. Arroyo del Rio and his party 
at the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. After making a tour of the 
Academy, he and his companions were 
entertained at luncheon by the Superin- 
tendent. 

In addition to the many official and 
semi-official activities, a number of social 
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affairs were also included in the Presi- 
dent’s busy schedule. On successive days 
the Secretary of State, the Under Secretary 
of State, and the Ambassador of Ecuador 
entertained him at dinner, and he was the 
honor guest at luncheons given by Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller, the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, and the Assistant 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Adolf Berle, Jr. 

No official events were planned for the 
President’s last day in Washington. Late 
in the afternoon he left to begin a week’s 
tour of the United States. His itinerary 
included visits of inspection to war pro- 
duction plants in Detroit and Buffalo, a 
visit to the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, and a three-day so- 
journ in New York, where a number of 





official and social functions were arranged 
in his honor. 

As President Arroyo del Rio approached 
the end of his visit in the United States, he 
made another brief stop in Washington, on 
December 2—a stop just long enough to 
call at the White House and bid farewell 
to President Roosevelt. He had brought 
with him to the United States a full meas- 
ure of friendliness and good will, a cordial 
gift from his country and its citizens, and 
as he and the members of his official party 
winged their way homeward, they carried 
back with them not only the good wishes 
of the United States for safe and happy 
landings but also an equal and reciprocal 
measure of cordial good will, friendship, 
and the spirit of solidarity. 





The Eleventh 


Pan American Sanitary Conference 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September 7-16, 1942 


HUGH S. CUMMING 


Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service (Retired) 
Director, Pan American Samtary Bureau 


THE ouTcoME of the Eleventh Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Conference, which was con- 
vened in Rio de Janeiro on September 7, 
1942, and adjourned on September 18, 
1942, was a complete and most agreeable 
surprise to me, and was another demon- 
stration that my apprehension as to its 
results was unnecessary. 

The war conditions throughout the 
world, and more particularly in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the temporary loss of 
control of the waters between the different 
coastal areas of Pan America with the 
consequent sinking of boats, and the 
diversion of almost all of the steamship 
lines for war purposes, which left air as 
the only means of transportation, the 
necessary use of even the airplane service 
for military purposes, and the absorption 
of all Government public health authori- 
ties—members of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau—in the war, made me very 
apprehensive of the outcome of any 
attempt to convene the Conference at this 
time, and in fact led to its postponement 
from the originally designated date, July 
fourth, to September seventh. Meanwhile 
conditions had grown worse instead of 
better, owing to the concentration of 
effort on the part of public health officials 
toward immediate problems in their 
respective countries, and the unfortunate 
illness and death of some of the men who 
were chairmen of committees and were to 
have prepared reports for the Conference. 


However, the Conference was a remarkable 
success, and proved our fears ill-founded. 

The agenda for the Conference adopted 
in a preliminary way four years before at 
the Tenth Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference in Bogota, together with the modi- 
fications suggested at the informal meeting 
of the Directors of Health of the several 
Governments held at Atlantic City in 
October 1941, included subjects of the 
utmost importance, nearly all of them 
directed toward public health and sanita- 
tion under present conditions. 

Fortunately all the twenty-one Govern- 
ments realized the importance of the Con- 
ference at this time, and as a consequence 
not only every Government, member of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, was 
represented, but in response to an invita- 
tion extended to the Dominion of Canada 
that Government also had representatives. 

My opinion, based upon attendance 
at every Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference since 1920, and all of the Confer- 
ences of the International Health Office 
and Health Committee of the League of 
Nations, is that it is fair to say that there 
has never been a Conference in which the 
general fitness and ability of the individual 
delegates was as high. 

It would perhaps be of historical interest 
in the future to note here that with the 
exception of one delegate from Paraguay, 
who was four or five days en route from 
Asuncién to Rio de Janeiro, and the 
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Courtesy of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


Ministers of two countries resident in Rio 
de Janeiro, all of the delegates arrived by 
airplane. 

The time for the opening proved to be 
an exciting and historical one for Brazil. 
This Government had only recently de- 
clared war and was in process of mobili- 
zation. ‘The arrival of former President 
Justo of Argentina, the presence of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and various military, naval and economic 
missions, all seemed for the moment pos- 
sibly to divert attention from the Confer- 
ence itself. On the contrary, however, I 
think that the appreciation and impor- 
tance of the Conference shown not only 
by His Excellency, the President of the 
Republic of Brazil, Dr. Getulio Vargas, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senhor 





Oswaldo Aranha, the Minister of Educa- 
tion and Public Health, Dr. Gustavo 
Capanema, and above all the interest and 
energy of Dr. Jodo de Barros Barreto, the 
Director General of Public Health of 
Brazil and President of the Conference, as 
well as the concrete evidences of the war, 
all served to increase the interest of the 
delegates in these subjects brought before 
the Conference that affected our war 
efforts. 

The appreciation of the significance of 
the Conference and the careful prepara- 
tion for it was shown by the attendance 
at all of the sessions of almost all of the 
delegates, as well as by the character of 
the reports presented. To make an in- 
vidious comparison would be unfortunate, 
but the report presented by Dr. Arnoldo 
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Gabaldén, Rapporteur of the Committee 
on Malaria, the preparation of which had 
been participated in by outstanding ma- 
lariologists on both continents, was of the 
utmost importance both because of its 
practical character and the importance of 
this disease. This was true not only be- 
cause of the civilian population on both 
continents, but particularly because of its 
present importance from a military stand- 
point, as large areas which are actually or 
potentially involved in military move- 
ments are heavily infected with this dis- 
ease. In addition, the increased use of 
air service between the various regions of 
Pan America, and something perhaps of 
more potential danger, the possibility of 
the reintroduction of foreign strains of 
mosquitoes—the elimination of one of 


DELEGATES TO THE ELEVENTH PAN AMERICAN 


SANITARY CONFERENCE 


This meeting, held at Rio de Janeiro from September 
7-18, 1942, was attended by delegates from all the American 
republics and by representatives from Canada. 


which by the Government of Brazil and 
representatives of the International Health 
Board has been one of the most brilliant 
achievements in modern sanitation—added 
to the great importance of this subject at 
the Eleventh Conference. 

Another outstanding presentation of a 
subject of fundamental importance was 
the report presented by Dr. W. H. Sebrell, 
Chief of the Division of Nutrition of the 
United States National Institute of Health, 
member of the Office of National Defense, 
Health and Welfare Services, and a mem- 
ber of the United States Delegation, in 
the preparation of which he had been 
assisted by such eminent authorities as 
Professor E. V. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, and the late Dr. Justo F. Gonzalez, 
of Montevideo, one of the South American 
pioneers in this field. 

Still another subject of the utmost 
importance, and one which has in recent 
years been more and more appreciated 
by all of the countries of this Hemisphere, 
is sanitary engineering in its various 
phases. This report was presented by 
Professor Abel Wolman, another member 
of the United States Delegation, and 
Professor of sanitary engineering at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health. 

These three subjects were all concerned 
in the principal theme of the Conference, 
Continental Defense and Public Health, which 
was discussed by the Chairman of the 
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United States Delegation, Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran. 

There were other papers presented by 
representatives of several countries which 
were of significance in the general program 
of public health, but perhaps less im- 
mediately concerned with present military 
conditions. 

The representatives of the several Gov- 
ernments evidently bore in mind the 
repeated suggestions of the various Con- 
ferences of the respective Governments 
concerned,. and more particularly the 
following injunction of the Third Meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics held in Rio de 
Janeiro from January 15 to 28, 1942: 


WHEREAS; 

1. The American Republics are now undertak- 
ing measures for the development of certain com- 
mon objectives and plans which will contribute 
to the reconstruction of world order; 

2. The American Republics are now undertak- 
ing measures seeking to conserve and develop 
their resources of critical and strategic materials, 
to maintain their domestic economies and 
eliminate economic activities prejudicial to the 
welfare and security of the American Republics; 

3. The defense of the Western Hemisphere 
requires the mobilization of the vital forces, 
human and material, of the American Republics; 
and 

4. Adequate health and sanitary measures 
constitute an essential contribution in safeguard- 
ing the defensive powers and the ability to resist 
aggression of the peoples of the American 
Republics, 

The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics 


RESOLVES: 

1. To recommend that the Governments of the 
American Republics take individually, or by 
complementary agreements between two or more 
of them, appropriate steps to deal with problems 
of public health and sanitation, by providing, in 
accordance with ability, raw materials, services 
and funds. 

2. To recommend that to these ends there be 
utilized the technical aid and advice of the national 
health service of each country in cooperation 
with the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 


Pursuant to these suggestions, the 


Sanitary Conference passed important 


resolutions instructing the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau to carry out various 
activities pending the next Conference. 
Among these was a resolution relative 
to the advisability of full cooperation 
between the health, military, and civil- 
ian medical services, including the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the Govern- 
ments of the American republics: 


1. That measures be adopted with the purpose 
not only of maintaining and improving the 
medical and other resources necessary to the 
preservation of public health and continental 
safety, but also of promoting the exchange of 
such resources in order to meet continental 
demands in respect to health; 

2. That each carry out a survey of geographi- 
cal distribution of contagious diseases important 
in time of war, in accordance with a program 
suggested by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau; 

3. That, in accordance with the plans suggested 
by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, they com- 
pile epidemiological and health data and submit 
them immediately to said Bureau for immediate 
distribution to the American republics; 

4. That they also make an inventory of the 
available stocks of resources essential to the 
maintenance of health, so that the most effec- 
tive use of such stocks may be assured and the 
surplus made available for continental defense; 

5. That a survey of their medical and public 
health needs be carried out to determine the 
most indispensable requirements for the main- 
tenance of public health, which should then be 
met with the help of other countries; 

6. That a confidential report be prepared on 
the results of the above-mentioned surveys, and 
within the limits determined by military neces- 
sity, submitted to the consideration of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau and of the interested 
countries; 

7. That extensive use be made of the efficient 
cooperation of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau in all matters related to health and 
sanitary defense, the Bureau to be especially 
requested to appoint a Committee of Experts, 
whose services may be solicited by the various 
countries to carry out surveys on diseases, or to 
make an inventory of the needs of 1esources 
essential to the maintenance of health, or to take 
care of other problems referring to public health 
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in continental defense. At the time a visit is 
made to any country by such a Committee, the 
National Director of Health or similar officer of 
that country shall be considered an ex-officio 
member of the Committee; 

8. That, whenever an epidemic appears or 
threatens to appear in any country which may 
affect the health of people of neighboring coun- 
tries or the continental safety, other countries, on 
request, shall supply, in accordance with their 
resources and under the auspices of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, all possible assist- 
ance and help; 

9. That, in view of the increase of air trans- 
portation, both civil and military, often over 
unforeseen routes, greatly favoring the spread of 
diseases by means of insect vectors, or of ill 
people and carriers, the need of adopting extraor- 
dinary and efficient measures for preventing 
such a spread be pointed out to the various 
Governments, and for this purpose the most 
ample cooperation between public health, civil- 
ian and military authorities must be assured. 

Other resolutions recommended that 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
appoint a committee of experts on housing; 
take necessary steps for distributing infor- 
mation relative to public health laws; and 
furnish, at the request of the countries 
interested, technical help relating to sani- 
tary problems connected with the Inter- 
American Highway. It was further re- 
commended, as a result of a very able 
paper presented by Dr. Forrest E. Linder, 
that the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
continue to cooperate in the standardiza- 
tion in each country of an organ techni- 
cally equipped for the collection, compila- 
tion, and analyses of vital statistics and 
others related to public health, with a 
view to obtaining a greater uniformity 
and making possible the comparison of 
demographic and public health data. 

The Conference extended a special vote 
of congratulations to the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment and to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for their extinction of the malaria- 
bearing mosquito, Anopheles gambiae, and 
also for their work in yellow fever and 


bubonic plague. 


The Conference recommended to the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau that, in 
accordance with the suggestions of the 
Bogota Conference, it take charge of 
organizing the Second Pan American 
Leprosy Conference, to be held in Brazil 
in 1945. 

It might be of interest to recall here that 
previous to the beginning of the present 
century there had been health meetings 
in Europe, where interest was chiefly con- 
cerned with the danger of the introduction 
of cholera and plague through the Mo- 
hammedan pilgrimages, and meetings on 
this Continent concerned with the danger 
of yellow fever and later plague. Follow- 
ing the epic-making discoveries during the 
last decade of the 19th century as to the 
causation, etiology, and methods of trans- 
mission of the great pandemic diseases, 
there was held in Washington in 1901- 
1902 a conference which resulted in the 
organization of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, and in 1907 one took place 
in Europe which led to the International 
Sanitary Convention of Rome and its 
successors. 

For many years the activities of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau were con- 
cerned only with the collection and dis- 
semination of information concerning the 
existence and control of the major pesti- 
lential diseases. For the first twenty years 
of its existence, the Bureau had a personnel 
of only one or two clerks. However, at 
the Conference held at Montevideo in 1920 
the responsibilities and activities of the 
Bureau were greatly enlarged. As interest 
in public health increased in the Amer- 
icas, each Conference increased the re- 
sponsibilities thrown upon the Bureau. 
There was a demand for expert advice and 
assistance in unifying health laws and 
activities, and field representatives of the 
Bureau were made necessary to assist the 
constantly ex- 


several countries. The 
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panding and changing commercial and 
other transportation facilities, particu- 
larly in aerial navigation, made advisable 
the changing of quarantine and other 
laws to conform with the continually in- 
creasing knowledge of disease, and as a 
result, at the Conference held at Habana 
in 1924, the convention or sanitary treaty 
known as “The Pan American Sanitary 
Code’? was adopted and subsequently 
ratified by all of the Governments of Paa 
America. This Code, with minor changes 
necessitated by the increase in aerial navi- 
gation, is now considered a model sanitary 
code, and only recently was endorsed and 
adopted by a meeting of British Colonial 
Health authorities in Barbados. 

In 1926, at the International Sanitary 
Conference in Paris, the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau was designated as the 
regional representative of all the American 
republics members of that orgaaization. 

The success of the Eleventh Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Conference once again 
proved the continued interest and realiza- 
tion of the importance of the Pan Amercan 
Sanitary Bureau by all of the Govern- 
ments concerned through a long period 
of time. 


AMERICAN UNION 


Despite war conditions and the absorp- 
tion of Governmental officials in war 
efforts, the Conference was entertained 
with the traditional hospitality of the Bra- 
zilian people, both officially and unoff- 
cially. The President of the Republic 
graciously received the Chiefs of Delega- 
tions, and various forms of hospitality 
were extended throughout the meeting. 

It was unanimously agreed that the next 
Conference would be held in the city of 
Caracas in 1946, the date to be fixed by 
the Government of Venezuela. 

The officers elected, in accordance with 
the constitution and statutes of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, were as follows: 
Honorary President: Dr. Joao de Barros Barreto 

(Brazil) 

Director: Dr. Hugh S. Cumming (United States) 
Vice Director: Dr. Jorge Bejarano (Colombia) 


First Counselor: Dr. Victor Arnoldo Sutter (El 
Salvador) 


Second Counselor: Dr. Henrique Claveaux (Uru- 
guay) 

Executive Secretary (ex officio): Dr. Aristides A. Moll 
(United States) 


Members of Directing Council representing: Paraguay, 
Haiti, Guatemala, Bolivia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Panama; Honorary Member, Dr. Martinez 
Baez, of Mexico. 





André Liautaud 


Minister of Harti 
to the United States 


MonsiEUR ANDRE LiAuTAuD, recently 
appointed Minister of Haiti to the United 
States, was born in Port-au-Prince, Octo- 
ber 1, 1906. In 1924 he received the 
degree of bachelier és lettres from the Insti- 
tution St. Louis de Gonzague, and in 1930 
was graduated from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with the degree of 
bachelor of science. 

Since 1924 M. Liautaud has held many 
important positions, specializing in rural 
education and economics. From 1925 to 
1927 he was principal of the Rural Farm 
School, and from 1927 to 1931 Assistant 
to the Director of Rural Education. His 
next office was that of Chief of the Rural 
Education Supervisory Service (1931- 
1938); and during the three years follow- 
ing he rendered devoted service as Com- 
missioner for Agricultural Colonies. M. 
Liautaud was also Haitian resident com- 
missioner at the Canadian International 
Exposition held at Toronto in August and 





September 1941. 
Haiti he became Director General of 


Upon his return . to 


Rural Education. In June 1942 he re- 
signed that post to become Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Finance, and National 
Economy, a position retained until his 
recent appointment as Minister. 

From August 1941 M. Liautaud was a 
member of the Administrative Board of 
the Haitian-American Agricultural De- 
velopment Corporation, one of the most 
important organizations engaged in the 
furtherance of inter-American agricul- 
tural cooperation. He has, therefore. 
been active in Haitian-American relations, 
since the Corporation’s program marks 
an important step toward increased trade 
and a stronger Haitian economy. The 
outstanding feature of the project is the 
development of rubber plantations, for 
which the United States is to furnish 
technical skill and capital. The plan also 
provides for fostering the production of 
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other tropical crops. In addition to 
bringing about closer relations between 
the two countries this organization is a 
means of increasing Haitian income and 
also serves as a pattern for similar agri- 
cultural developments in other American 
republics. M. Liautaud’s work on the 
administrative board, in addition to his 
other experience in both Haiti and the 
United States, has offered him an excellent 
background for his new post. 

M. Liautaud has been the recipient or 
various decorations and is Chevalier de 
Ordre Honneur et Meérite and Officier de 
Ordre Pétion-Bolivar. We assumed his 
duties as envoy to the United States in 
November 1942, presenting his letters of 
credence to President Roosevelt on No- 
vember 25. On that occasion he said in 
part: 

The present grave events make my mission to 
the United States a particularly delicate task 
and I should fear my inability to perform it prop- 
erly if I did not have, to guide and sustain me, 
the formal and precise directions which His 
ExcelJency the President of Haiti, Mr. Elie Lescot, 
formulated with rare felicity, in the message which 
he addressed to the Haitian Nation on the day 
after he entered upon his duties: ‘‘The interna- 
tional policy of the Haitian Government,”’ he 
said, ‘Sis and will continue to be a faithful and 
sincere reflection of the international] policy of the 
Government of the United States, to which Haiti, 
in this war, 1s united by the strongest bonds, in 
order to obtain the victory which shal] liberate 
Humanity.” 

It is therefore this international policy of the 
Haitian Government which it is my task to up- 
hold during the period of my mission to the United 
States. It is these bonds of the most sincere friend- 


ship which it is my duty to strengthen. I make 
bold to hope that with Your Excellency’s benevo- 
lent assistance I shall be enabled to accomplish 
my appointed work in a satisfactory manner. 

And I make bold to hope also, Mr. President, 
that, after passing victoriously through the san- 
guinary test of a war which has been thrust upon 
our two countries by totalitarian barbarity, they 
will find themselves even more united in a peace 
definitively organized for the happiness of the 
world. 

Permit me, Excellency, to offer to you, together 
with the best wishes of the Haitian Government 
and people, those which I myself wish to express 
for your personal happiness and the welfare of 
the noble American Nation. 


President Roosevelt replied with great 
cordiality, saying in the course of his 
remarks: 


The leadership of His Excellency President 
Lescot in inter-American affairs is a source of 
great satisfaction to my Government. The 
sentiments of the Haitian people which the 
President reflected in the message to which you 
refer is in the best tradition of the happy relations 
which bind our two countries. I hope, Mr. 
Minister, that you will be so kind as to take an 
early occasion to convey my feelings of gratitude 
to President Lescot for his continued deep 
interest and important cooperation in the tasks 
which confront us and in those which will follow 
our joint victory. 

You will be assured, Mr. Minister, that it will 
be a pleasure for me personally and for the 
officials of this Government to continue with you 
the close and effective collaboration in matters 
of mutual interest to our Governments which 
has happily characterized our relations with 
your distinguished predecessor. 

I entrust to you my cordial good wishes for 
the personal welfare and happiness of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Haiti, and for the pros- 
perity of your country. 


Inter-American Commission of Women 


Report of the Third Annual Meeting 
Read at the Closing Session, November 14, 1942 


CARMEN BUSTAMANTE DE LOZADA 


Delegate of Bolivia and Permanent Secretary of the Commission 


As PERMANENT SECRETARY of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, I have 
the honor of presenting the following ré- 
sumé of the work accomplished at our third? 
annual meeting. 

We were so fortunate as to have our 
Chairman, Senhora Ana Rosa S. de Mar- 
tinez Guerrero of Argentina, with us in 
spite of all the difficulties of travel due to 
the war. Besides Senora de Martinez 
Guerrero, the Delegates of Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Panama were able to come 
especially for the occasion. With those 
who came from New York and other parts 
of the United States we held our prelim- 
inary sessions at the Pan American Union 
on Monday, November 9, and Tuesday, 
November 10, exchanging ideas and plan- 
ning for the later sessions. Wednesday 
morning our first formal meeting took 
place. Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan American Union, opened the 
convention with a few words of encourage- 
ment. ‘Then the Assistant Director of the 
Pan American Union, Dr. Pedro de Alba, 
delivered one of the inspiring speeches for 
which he is famous. The Chairman of the 
Commission, after thanking both the Di- 
rector and the Assistant Director, declared 


1 The Inter-American Commission of Women, created 
by resolution of the Sixth International Conference of 
American States, 1s an independent entity composed of 
one delegate from each country member of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. Although the members had assembled sev- 
eral times, it was only in 1940 that the custom of annual 
meetings started. —EDITOR. 


the meeting open and our sessions have 
continued until today. 

ARGENTINA.— Lhe first report we heard 
was that of Sefora de Martinez Guerrero, 
as Chairman of the Commission and also 
as Delegate from Argentina. In a very 
interesting and detailed account she ex- 
plained how she was able to interest Ar- 
gentine women in joining the Junta de la 
Victoria, or Victory Council, which now 
has 32,000 members contributing money, 
clothes, and work. She has already sent to 
China, Russia, Great Britain, and the 
United States the amount of half a million 
pesos, almost $125,000, plus thousands of 
sweaters and medical supplies. She re- 
ported several mass meetings that the 
Junta had organized, where thousands of 
Argentine women expressed their sincere 
democratic sentiments. She told us also 
of the public interest she is helping to 
create in Argentina in legislation for 
women, such as maternity insurance. 
Senora de Martinez Guerrero likewise 
described a Pan American Day rally that 
she organized on April 14, 1942, at Buenos 
Aires, where thousands assembled to hear 
the leaders of political, social, and religious 
groups. The highlight of this meeting was 
the reading of a letter written from his sick 
bed especially for the occasion by the late 
President of Argentina, Roberto Ortiz. 
It was a message from a great democrat to 
his people. 

Senora de Martinez Guerrero has an 
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office in Buenos Aires with trained per- 
sonnel to make her work more effective. 

Dominican Repustic.—The second re- 
port given was that of Sefiorita Minerva 
Bernardino, Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mission, who has charge of our head- 
quarters at the Pan American Union. As 
Delegate of the Dominican Republic 
Sefiorita Bernardino expressed her happi- 
ness at the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion in her country which recognizes 
women’s political and civil rights. As a 
result of last May’s elections there are 
three women in Congress, two in the 
House and one in the Senate. 

Sefiorita Bernardino also told of her 
work as head of the coordinating com- 
mittee of the Commission and of the many 
times that she has addressed women’s 
conventions, clubs, and organizations in 
the United States and helped in Pan 
American celebrations. Sefiorita Bernar- 
dino officially invited the Commission to 
attend the first Women’s Congress to be 
held in the Dominican Republic, in 
celebration of the first anniversary of the 
constitutional reform granting political 
and civil rights to women. 

Bouivia.—As Secretary of the Com- 
mission and Delegate of Bolivia, I re- 
ported on the work I accomplished at the 
headquarters of the Commission with 
Senorita Bernardino, and as editor of the 
Information Bulletin of the Commission I 
reported also that for the first time in the 
history of my country a bill had been 
introduced into Congress granting all 
political and civil rights to women. ‘This 
bill did not become a law, but we hope 
it will some time. 

Brazit.—The next report was made by 
the Delegate of Brazil, Sefora Anna 
Amelia de Queiroz Carneiro de Mendonga, 
the head of the Student’s House in Rio 
de Janeiro and a member of various 
leading feminist organizations in Brazil 


and Europe. She reported that the laws 
of Brazil are among the most advanced 
in South America. No political dis- 
crimination exists by reason of sex. ‘There 
are women in responsible positions in the 
government and in private organizations. 
She gave a rapid survey of the activities 
of 30 women’s organizations working in 
different fields, and rendered a tribute to 
Dr. Bertha Lutz, the outstanding repre- 
sentative of Brazilian women. 

We were especially interested to hear 
this report because it is the first time that 
Brazil has sent a delegate to our annual 
meeting. 

CuiLeE.—The Delegate of Chile, Sefiora 
Marta Vergara de Chamudes, for many 
years a journalist, is living for a few months 
in the United States. She reported to us 
on the interesting work accomplished by 
the women of Chile in the last few years 
towards getting their political rights, and 
said that they have a good chance for 
success. She described to us also how 
faithfully they are trying to defend their 
democracy, and stated that they have very 
successfully organized an Office of Civilian 
Defense under the direction of three tire- 
less workers, Sefiora Maria Correa de 
Irarrazabal, Sefiorita Mercedes Ossa, and 
Senorita Graciela Mandujano, who last 
year visited the United States Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

Cotomspia.—The Delegate of Colombia, 
Sefiora Maria Currea de Aya, reported 
that she had prepared a pamphlet on 
civilian defense taking advantage of the 
experiences of the United States Office of 
Civilian Defense and adapting them to 
the needs and way of life of the other 
American Republics. Senora de Aya ex- 
plained about the traveling libraries that 
are now visiting several towns in Colom- 
bia. These libraries are organized and 
helped by the branch office of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women that 
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she maintains in Bogota, the capital of 
her country. 

Cusa:—The Delegate of Cuba, Sefiora 
Elena Mederos de Gonzalez, told us about 
30,000 Cuban women already organized 
under the Office of Civilian Defense. 
This office, besides training people for 
war emergencies, is trying to raise the 
standard of living and has opened courses 
on nutrition and public health. The 


women of Cuba have the right to vote and 
under the Constitution women enjoy 
equal civil rights with men. Sefiora de 
Gonz4lez informed us that she helped in 
the project of opening public libraries, 
which met with such success that the main 
problem now is to get more books, be- 
cause the response was so large that the 
libraries are short of books for the number 


of readers. She also reported that groups 
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of women have started classes in prenatal 
and infant care at the Maternity Hospital, 
and stated further that all the details are 
in order so that a School of Social Service, 
juvenile courts, and school lunches can 
‘be started as soon as funds are available. 
Mexico.—The Delegate of Mexico, 
Sefiora Amalia Caballero de Castillo 
Led6n, reported on the interesting achieve- 
ments of the women of Mexico in the field 
of social work. They have 200 day 
nurseries, one of them with 1500 beds. 
They supervise hospitals and restaurants 
for the families of working people. Senora 
de Castillo Ledén helped organize an 
Office of Civilian Defense in Mexico, pur- 
suant to the recommendations of our last 
meeting, when she presented a motion on 
that subject. She read some paragraphs 
of the excellent message of His Excellency 
the President of Mexico to the Mexican 
Congress, when he asked for a declaration 
of war against the Axis. She made a 
survey of the activities of the two groups 
forming the Civilian Defense organization: 
the first comprises unions, employed 
persons and farmers; and the other 
members of cultural, scientific, artistic and 
religious groups. Every member in both 
groups has the same duties and responsi- 
bilities. Senora de Castillo Ledoén like- 
wise reported on her work at the Bureau 
of Civic Action, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to help the occupied countries and 
as a member of the Committee of National 
Rapprochement. She reported that she 
had just bought El Hogar, the oldest 
women’s magazine in Mexico, with the 
idea of using it as an instrument of Pan 
Americanism and a source of information 
on women’s activities in the Americas. 
PanAMA.—The Delegate of Panama, 
Senora Esther Neira de Calvo, described 
the very unusual conditions in her country 
since the attack on the United States and 
the measures taken to guard the Panama 


Canal. She told us that the President of 
Panama is meeting the emergency situa- 
tion with great intelligence and tact 
and that he is a firm believer in conti- 
nental cooperation. Senora de Calvo, 
besides being the Delegate to our Com- 
mission, is also the official Cultural Co- 
ordinator of her country; she uses the 
schools as a means to spread the spirit of 
the Good Neighbor Policy in Panama, 
traveling constantly among the towns in 
the interior of the country in connection 
with her work. She is organizing in all the 
schools Spanish classes for the American 
forces and asking the officers in return to 
teach English to the greatest possible num- 
ber of Panamanians. She has received 
valuable contributions from the American 
soldiers towards opening public libraries 
with books in both languages. She or- 
ganizes folkdance contests and motion- 
picture performances as means to help the 
soldiers to understand the mentality of 
the country. 

Preru.—The Delegate of Peru, Sefora 
Aurora Caceres, informed us that the social 
legislation of her country contains many 
laws in favor of women. She added that 
they do not yet have political rights, but 
that many organizations of which she is a 
member are working towards that end. 
Sefiora Caceres reported that as far back 
as 1905 she started women’s organizations 
in Peru and that some of them still survive, 
the best known being Feminismo Peruano. 
She told us that as author of many books 
her main interest always has been to raise 
the status of the Peruvian woman. She 
reviewed the work accomplished by several 
women’s organizations. 

UnitEp Strates.—The delegate of the 
United States, Miss Mary Winslow, re- 
ported on the activities of women in the 
United States in the war program. She 
discussed the changes and development 
in women’s organizations and the op- 
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portunities for women in industry, and 
gave an account of women’s activities in 
voluntary organizations connected with 
the war effort. She also summarized the 
work on Pan American relations that is 
being carried on by many of the national 
women’s organizations, which are main- 
taining their interest in this subject in 
spite of the many demands on their time 
made by the war work in which they are 
engaged. Furthermore, she reported on 
the purpose of the Basic Economy Division 
of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, of which she is a staff 
member. This program is of special 
interest to the women of the other Ameri- 
can Republics, as it represents a great 
undertaking designed to assist in the 
improvement of the health, sanitation, 
and nutrition of the peoples of this 
hemisphere. 

VENEZUELA.—The Delegate of Venezu- 
ela, Senora Isabel S. de Loynaz, is also one 
of our new members. Her report dealt 
principally with an account of the tre- 
mendous accomplishment of the women 
of Venezuela in many activities closed to 
them during a long period of dictatorship. 
Senora de Loynaz, after reviewing the ac- 
tivities of the different women’s organiza- 
tions, declared that the democratic gov- 
ernment encourages all such activities. 

The delegates of Costa Rica, Senora 
Chacon, Ecuador, 


Angela Acuna de 


Senora Piedad Castillo de Levi, and Para- 
guay, Seforita Maria Adela Garcete 
Speratti, were unable to attend the meet- 
ing of the Commission but sent their re- 
ports to be read. This fact was significant 
to us because it was the first time that 
delegates unable to attend our sessions 
had nevertheless performed their work, 
making the rest of us feel as if they were 
with us in spirit.? 

We think the reports were the most im- 
portant and successful part of the meet- 
ing, because each of the delegates learned 
something, was stimulated by the experi- 
ences of the others, and in some instances 
was inspired by the methods used to ac- 
complish their labors. 

The plan for our next year’s work was 
made according to the difficult situations 
that all of us are facing. Our principal 
duty will be to help in every way the effort 
of the United Nations, and thus contribute 
to the establishment in a near future of a 
just peace, with no discriminations for 
reasons of sex, race or nationality, and 
with equal opportunities for all men and 
women. 

2 Tne delegate of Uruguay, Dr. Sofia Alvarez 
Vigncli de Demicheli, was elected to Congress on Novem- 
ber 29, 1942, one of the first three Uruguayan women to 
be so honored. Dr. de Demicheli, a lawyer and writer, 
is well known at home and abroad for her active interest 
in legal problems concerning women and children. She 
was one of the Uruguayan delegates to the Seventh 


International Conference of American States, held at 
Montevideo in 1933.—EpiToR. 
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Manifesto da Associacao Brasileira 


de Educacao aos Educadores do Brasil 


NascipA e criada ao calor dos mais puros 
ideais de aperfeigoamento nacional, a 
Associagao Brasileira de Educagao se tem 
esforgado sempre por cumprir rigorosa- 
mente a sua missao orientadora. Sente, 
assim, que nao deve calar, nesta hora 
grave da vida do Brasil; e dirige aos 
educadores do pais a sua palavra de fé 
e de estimulo. 

Patria amavel para todos os homens 
de boa vontade que ela sempre acolheu 
como se fossem seus filhos, vé-se o Brasil 
hoje covarde e barbaramente agredido, 
no mais sagrado de seu patriménio. Nao 
é possivel tolerar, explicar ou desculpar 
oO assassinato em massa de criangas, mu- 
lheres e homens, nossos compatriotas, em 
aguas do nosso pleno e pacifico dominio, 
sem mnenhuma provocagao ou impru- 
déncia. O Brasil entra numa _ grande 
guerra; e luta numa grande cruzada 
humana—cruzada contra a_ brutalidade 
estipida; cruzada contra a deméncia 
parandica do racismo intolerante, gros- 
seiro e malvado; cruzada contra malfei- 
tores armados, animados pela valentia 
dos facinoras, ciipidos aventureiros que 
fizeram do crime o ideal da existéncia. 
O Brasil esta reagindo. Nao vale a pena 
viver sem as razOes da vida. O Brasil 
dara tudo: a sua mocidade, os_ seus 
valores espirituais, as suas riquezas—- 
para que o mundo volte a_ respirar 
livremente. 

{Escrito pelo Professor Roquette Pinto e assinado 


por todo o Conselho Diretor da Associagao Brastleira 
de Educagao.) 
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Aos educadores—mestres, professores— 
pais de familia—médicos—jornalistas— 
todos os que podem, de qualquer modo, 
influir no ambiente social do seu costu- 
me—a palavra de aviso, de animagao e 
confianga da Associagao Brasileira de 
Educagao ha de chegar como um vibrante 
apélo para a pregacdo da cruzada do 
século. Na Historia da Humanidade a 
Patria Brasileira tera sempre o seu lugar; 
é um posto de luz, na fileira dos que 
lutam contra o crime social maior até 
agora cometido no decurso de todos os 
séculos. 

Houve, no passado, criminosos de tal 
tipo e foram muitos os que surgiram 
para retardar a evolugado humana; mas 
é coisa realmente aberrante e incrivel 
que tais exemplares repugnantes da espécie 
tenham podido aparecer e dominar na 
Era Moderna. 

O crime, porém, n4o pode ser duradouro. 
Vive matando e morrendo, como dizia 
Ruy Barbosa. 

O Brasil cumpre o seu dever de patria 
livre. Luta por um ideal, luta pela 
defesa de«seus filhos e do seu nome. A 
sua guerra 6 uma cruzada. Os educadores 
tém nela o seu lugar. Nao faltarao a 
sua Terra e A Humanidade. 


A Associagéo Brasileira de Educagao 
proclama como responsabilidades essen- 
ciais dos educadores brasileiros, no atual 
momento: 

I. Cooperagdo intensa, moral e pratica, 
com o Presidente da Republica e todos os 
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oreaos do Governo, na mobilizagao dos 
espiritos e em tddas as medidas neces- 
sarias para fazer guerra, até a vitoria, 
contra as nagoes agressoras; 

II. Ac&o que assegure a continuidade 
e o rigor dessa mobilizagao, fazendo 
criar uma atitude de firme resisténcia as 
manobras contra ela dirigidas, influindo 
na conduta emocional do povo, que devera 
ser sempre a mais decidida, solidaria e 
enérgica; 


The Americas 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures taken by 
the American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list will be 
compiled of the laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions dealing with the war and 
its effects and published in official gazettes 
or noted in other publications received at 
the Pan American Union. While it is 
attempted to make each monthly install- 
ment of the compilation as complete as 
possible, it is inevitable that some measures 
should be omitted, because of uncertain 
mails, the delay in receiving recent issues 
of official papers, and other difficulties. 
When a reference stands by itself in 
parenthesis, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in this 
number whose dates fall between those of 


III. Esclarecimento, junto ao povo, dos 
motivos patridticos e humanos que ligam 
o Brasil as nagées aliadas, especialmente 
entre os povos do continente americano; 

IV. Oposigao infatigavel aos objetivos 
€ processos educacionais do nazismo e do 
fascismo, que atentam contra o respeito 
a personalidade humana e aberram das 
tradic6es nacionais, que devemos preservar 
e engrandecer, por uma educagao a 
todos acessivel. 


and the War 


measures already published are inserted 
with letters following the number (e. g., 2a). 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
El Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diarzo 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficzal. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PART X 


ARGENTINA 

4b,. December 23, 1941. Presidential Decree 
No. 107,146, authorizing the Government of 
the Province of San Luis to set up maximum 
prices to meet present needs, especially for 


articles of prime necessity. (Boletin Oficial, 
January 14, 1942.) 

4i,. January 17, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
111,393.—385, prohibiting the exportation of 


mares and authorizing the Ministries of War 
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and Agriculture to administer the decree and 
make exceptions. (Boletin Oficial, February 13, 
1942.) 


4i,. January 19, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
111,507.—Expte. 212,236-941, suspending the 
requirement of purchasing corn when importing 
fuel as provided for by Decree No. 90,637 of 
May 20, 1941. (Boletin Oficial, June 1, 1942.) 


11,. March 5, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
115,056, providing that sugar cannot be exported 
without a previous permit issued by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. (Boletin Oficial, April 23, 1942.) 


11a,. March 11, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
114,754.—Exp. 2,972-H-1942, authorizing 
tankers of the Cia. Nativa de Petrdleos, S. A. carry- 
ing fuel from foreign countries to discharge the 
cargo in the outside bay of Buenos Aires and 
proceed without further formalities to the port 
of Campana where the sanitary inspection will 
be handled. (Boletin Oficial, May 27, 1942.) 


114 9,. March 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
115,992—-450-No. 354, providing that the 
Ministries of the Treasury and Agriculture shall 
draw up a plan for automobile and truck ration- 
ing and appoint a Commission for the Control 
of Motor Vehicle Rationing. (Boletin Oficial, 
April 23, 1942.) 


114),. March 20, 1942. Publication by the 
Ministries of the Treasury and Agriculture of a 
temporary automobile and truck rationing plan 
and appointment of the Commission for the Con- 
trol of Motor Vehicle Rationing (see 114,, above). 
(Boletin Oficial, April 23, 1942.) 


11h9,. March 20, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 115,929, suspending the state of siege (see 
Argentina 4, BuLLETIN, April 1942) on March 29, 
1942, in the Province of Corrientes because of 
legislative elections. (Boletin Oficial, June 1, 
1942.) 


1149g. March 20, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 115,927, suspending the state of siege (see 
Argentina 4, BuLLEeTIN, April 1942) on April 5, 
1942, in all of the national territories except Los 
Andes and Tierra del Fuego because of municipal 
elections. (Boletin Oficial, June 1, 1942.) 


11d. March 26, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
116,853, fixing maximum sales prices for salt. 
(Boletin Oficial, April 25, 1942.) 

11e. March 26, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
116,854, fixing maximum sales prices for fish in 
the federal capital. (Boletin Oficial, April 25, 
1942.) 


12b. March 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
117,107.—(Expte. 18,919/942), appointing Dr. 
Luis C. Romaiia to negotiate with the govern- 
ments of Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador regarding the 
possibility of rubber purchases. (Boletin Oficial, 
July 16, 1942.) 

12c. March 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
117,108.—(Expte. 18,947/942), commissioning 
Sefior Andrés Ringuelet and Dr. Domingo Accose 
to study jute substitutes in foreign countries. 
(Boletin Oficial, July 16, 1942.) 


12d. April 9, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
117,373, suspending the state of siege (see Argen- 
tina 4, BuLLETIN, April 1942) on April 12, 1942, 
in the Territories of Misiones and Neuquén and 
on April 19, 1942, in those of Chaco, La Pampa, 
and Rio Negro because of municipal elections. 
(Boletin Oficial, June 1, 1942.) 


15, April 21, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
118,201, providing that the Technical Council on 
Supplies act in an advisory capacity in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture in matters 
pertaining to the control of supplies. (Boletin 
Oficial, June 9, 1942.) 


15a. Presidential Decree No. 118,291. (Boletin 
Oficial, June 9, 1942.) 

17a; April 30, 1942. Presidential Decree re- 
quiring that a pure food certificate covering honey 
for exportation be issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, and in view of the tin shortage, 
permitting honey to be packed in wood containers 
which will not injure the odor, taste, or chemical 
characteristics of the product. (Jnformaciones 
Argentinas, July 15, 1942, mentioned in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, October 10, 1942.) 


17b;. May 4, 1942. Treasury Resolution No. 
227._R. V. No. 235.—Expte. 19,304.—1941, 
including rubber packed in wood crates in the 
merchandise that can be shipped directly from 
boat to market. (Boletin Oficial, June 1, 1942.) 


17d. May 6, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
119,156.—1396, approving a plan of “‘Regula- 
tions for the General Board of Health in Wartime.” 
(Boletin Oficial, May 30, 1942.) 

18a. May 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
119,976.—861.—No. 413, authorizing the Cen- 
tral Bank to issue 5, 10, and 20 centavo pieces in 
aluminum bronze since it is impossible to import 
blank coins or secure sufficient nickel within the 
country. (Boletin Oficial, June 11, 1942.) 


19. (Correction) May 13, 1942. Presidential 
Decree No. 119,852.—1439. (Boletin Oficial, May 
29, 1942.) 
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19,. May 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
120,225, approving the maximum prices for the 
Province of San Luis as established by the Provin- 
cial Commission for Supply Control in accordance 
with Decree No. 107,146 (see 46, above). (Boletin 
Oficial, June 9, 1942.) 


19%. May 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
120,227, fixing maximum prices in the federal 
capital for alcohol and brooms and voiding the 
prices in effect for roasted coffee, sweetpotato and 
milk confections, the latter to be reestablished by 
the Supply, Industry, and Commerce Board. 
(Boletin Oficial, June 9, 1942.) 


193. May 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
120,228, approving maximum sales prices for 
meat in the city of Cérdoba as established by the 
Provincial Commission for Supply Control. 


(Boletin Oficial, June 9, 1942.) 


19,5. May 27, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
120,931, fixing maximum prices for structural, 
bar, and sheet iron. (Boletin Oficial, June 5, 1942.) 


19;, May 27, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
120,932, creating a special commission to handle 
the control of matters pertaining to supplies and 
equipment. (Boletin Oficial, June 5, 1942.) 


195. May 29, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
120,512.—Expte. 217,092/1942, regulating the ex- 
portation of bales of wool by providing that bales 
are to conform to higher weights without changing 
the cubic measurements in order to save shipping 
space, jute, and iron hoops. (Boletin Oficial, June 
6, 1942.) 


19a. Presidential Decree No. 120,640. (Boletin 
Oficial, June 11, 1942.) 


19a. June 5, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
121,546.—892.—Dto. No. 427, authorizing tire 
manufacturers to handle retreads. (Boletin Of- 
cial, June 10, 1942.) 


20;, June 22, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
123,165, appointing the National Olive-growing 
Corporation (see Argentina 20a3, BULLETIN, 
December 1942, as corrected below). (Boletin 
Oficial, July 27, 1942.) 


20a3. (Correction) June 22, 1942. Presidential 
Decree No. 123,163. (Boletin Oficial, July 27, 
1942.) 


20as,. June 27, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
124,014, appointing Dr. Ratl Arraras Vergara to 
advise the Argentine diplomatic representatives 
in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia on the 
signing of proposed treaties for the importation 
of rubber. (Boletin Oficial, July 28, 1942.) 


20a9. June 30, 1942. Resolution authorizing the 
exportation of wool wrapped in jute or other tex- 
tiles. (Boletin de la Direccién General de Aduanas, 
July 1942, mentioned in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Washington, October 17, 1942.) 


20¢). July 8, 1942. Resolution No. 933, Ministry 
of War, carrying out Presidential Decree No. 
11,393 of January 17, 1942 (see 47; above) by 
prohibiting the exportation of thoroughbred 
mares as a precautionary measure for preserving 
the quality of horses for the army. (Boletin Oficial, 
July 25, 1942.) 

207,. July 18, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
125,089.—2059, amending the Military Service 
Law to meet national defense needs. (Boletin 
Oficial, August 4, 1942.) 


207;. July 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
125,128, approving the maximum sales prices for 
fruits in the federal capital as established by the 
Special Commission for Supply Control (see 19; 
above). (Boletin Oficial, July 28, 1942.) 


20j.. July 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
125,129, approving for the federal capital the 
maximum sales prices for bread established by 
the Special Commission for Supply Control. 
(Boletin Oficial, July 28, 1942.) 


20/,. July 21, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
125,232, creating a commission for the study of 
national flora and mineralogy to develop the 
manufacture of medicinal products for which 
raw materials can no longer be easily obtained 
from abroad. (Boletin Oficial, July 30, 1942.) 


201,. July 21, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
125,221, declaring 30 percent of the country’s 
production of cotton and cotton-mixture yarns 
and fabrics to be subject to expropriation. 
(Boletin Oficial, August 1, 1942.) 


20m. Presidential Decree No. 125,646. (Boletin 
Oficial, July 28, 1942.) 

20n. (Correction) July 23, 1942. Presidential 
Decree No. 125,324. (Boletin Oficial, July 28, 
1942.) 


200. (Correction) July 23, 1942. Presidential 
Decree No. 125,712. (Boletin Oficial, July 28, 
1942.) 


20p. Presidential Decree No. 125,327. (Boletin 
Oficial, July 28, 1942.) 

20p,. July 23, 1942. Resolution, Ministry of 
Agriculture, providing that sugar export permits 
issued prior to Decree No. 125,052 of July 18, 
1942, prohibiting the exportation of sugar (see 
Argentina 202, BuLLeTIN, December 1942) are 
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valid, but if exportation is not made before the 
date of expiration of the permit it will not be 
renewed. (Boletin Oficial, August 11, 1942, 
mentioned in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washing- 
ton, October 10, 1942.) 


20r. August 8, 1942. Presidential Decree pro- 
hibiting the exportation of young olive trees and 
providing that the Ministry of Agriculture, 
through the National Olive-growing Corporation, 
adopt the necessary measures to enforce the 
decree. (Boletin Oficial, August 14, 1942, men- 
tioned in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, 
October 10, 1942.) 


20s. August 20, 1942. Presidential Decree fixing 
maximum prices for various types of jute-burlap 
bags. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, August 21, 1942.) 


20t. August 21,1942. Presidential Decree creat- 
ing in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs a Board on 
National Defense Matters to function together 
with existing boards on political matters and as 
a link with the Ministries of War and Navy. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, August 22, 1942.) 


BOLIVIA 


6c}. August 3, 1942. Executive Decree provid- 
ing that all permits to export rubber must be 
revalidated. (EI Diario, La Paz, August 15, 
1942.) 


6e. August 13, 1942. Executive Decree sus- 
pending the Decree of ‘‘Security of the State’’ of 
April 13, 1942 (see Bolivia 5, BULLETIN, Septem- 
ber 1942). (El Diario, La Paz, August 14, 1942.) 


BRAZIL 


22a;. April 2, 1942. Decree No. 4223, waiving 
penalties for all Brazilians who failed to answer 
the call to armed service, and prescribing special 
advantages for all those over 30 years of age. 
(Jornal do Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, August 7, 
1942.) 


26,. May 4, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4291, ex- 
tending the functions of the present Highway 
Commissions to conform, in time of war, to the 
requirements of national defense in all matters 
concerning highway transportation. (Diério 
Oficial, May 6, 1942.) 

26);. May 7, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4292, pro- 
viding for the supply and rationing of petroleum 
and its derivatives. (Didrio Oficial, May 8, 
1942.) 

26d. May 18, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4308, 
repealing Decree No. 142 of April 30, 1935, that 
granted permission to the Deutsche Lufthansa 


AktiengeseJlschaft to function in the republic, 
and Decree-Laws No. 425 of May 12, 1938, and 
No. 1135 of March 6, 1939, which authorized the 
company to maintain an international German- 
South American airline. (Didério Oficial, May 20, 
1942.) 


29a. May 29, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4349, ex- 
propriating certain lands adjacent to the air base 
at Recife, necessary for amplification of the base. 
(Diério Oficial, June 15, 1942.) 


296. June 1, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4352, re- 
scinding contracts with specified mining com- 
panies and taking over the enterprises for the 
benefit of the nation. (Didério Oficial, June 2, 
1942.) 


32a. June 26, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
9804, expropriating specified lands in Santa 
Maria, Rio Grande do Sul, for amplification of 
military quarters. (Dvdrio Oficial, June 29, 1942.) 


326. June 26,1942. Order No. 1660, War Min- 
istry, authorizing the enlistment of reserves of the 
second category, specialists, and skilled workers, 
to fill gaps in all branches of the armed service. 
(Diario Oficial, June 29, 1942.) 


32c. June 26, 1942. Order No. 1661, War Min- 
istry, authorizing the enlistment in the 7th Regi- 
ment of reserves of the second category from 
available classes. (Didrio Oficial, June 29, 1942.) 


32d. July 6, 1942. Decree-Law declaring null 
and void land concessions made to a specified 
Japanese national in the State of Para. (Jornal 
do Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, July 6, 1942.) 

32e. July 8, 1942. Circular, Minister of the 
Navy, establishing an Equipment Registration 
and Distribution Commission, under the super- 
vision of the Director of the Naval Depot at Rio 
de Janeiro, for the organization, regulation, and 
control of the acquisition and distribution of vital 
materials received from the United States. 
(Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, July 9, 1942.) 


32f. July 9, 1942. Decree-Law establishing in 
the General Staff of the Air Service a subsection 
to have charge of recruiting in accordance with 
the Military Service Law. (Jornal do Comércio, 
Rio de Janeiro, July 10, 1942.) 

32g. July 9, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4451, au- 
thorizing the establishment of the Rubber Credit 
Bank and prescribing rules and regulations per- 
taining thereto. (Didrio Oficial, July 11, 1942.) 
32h. July 10, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4467, es- 
tablishing the second group of the 3rd Regiment 
of Anti-Aircraft Artillery, with provisional head- 
quarters at Recife. (Didrio Oficial, July 13, 1942.) 
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321. July 10, 1942. Decree-Law authorizing 
the Sugar and Alcohol Institute to fix prices and 
conditions for the sale of alcohol, as well as to 
requisition, in case of necessity, the entire nat- 
ional alcohol production. (Jornal do Comércio, 
Rio de Janeiro, July 11, 1942.) 


327. July 10, 1942. Presidential Order author- 
izing the prohibition, beginning July 15, 1942, 
in all the national territory, of the circulation of 
Passenger automobiles, private or official, except 
those of the President, cabinet officials, chief 
justices, governors of states, the Mayor and 
Police Chief of the Federal District, and heads 
of foreign diplomatic missions, and ordering a 
revision of the rationing for freight vehicles. 
(Didrio Oficial, July 14, 1942.) 


33a. July 14, 1942. Order, Minister of Labor, 
naming a commission to study and suggest a 
solution for the problem of auto drivers, 
mechanics, and attendants who are left with- 
out work because of the stoppage of the circula- 
tion of private and official automobiles. (See 
327 above.) (ornal do Comérico, Rio de Janeiro, 
July 15, 1942.) 


34. (Correction) July 14, 1942. Presidential 
Order approving a resolution of the National 
Petroleum Council postponing until July 19, 
1942, the prohibition against circulation of 
private and official passenger automobiles. 
(See 327 and 33a above.) (Jornal do Comércio, 
Rio de Janeiro, July 15, 1942.) 


34,. July 18, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4496, 
forbidding owners of private automobiles to 
discharge or reduce the wages of their drivers 
while the Federal Government is attempting to 
find a solution for the gasoline problem. (See 
32), 33a, and 34 above.) (Diario Oficial, July 20, 
1942.) 

34,. July 20, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4499, 
prescribing measures in regard to the immedi- 
ate initiation of an intensive production of 
gasogene. (Didrio Oficial, July 22, 1942.) 

34q,. July 24, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4521, 
reorganizing the National Gasogene Commission 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, in order to adapt 
it to the purpose of expanding the use of gasogene 
in all the national territory. (See 34, above.) 
(Diério Oficial, July 27, 1942.) 

35a. (Correction) July 25, 1942. Decree-Law 
No. 4523. (Diério Oficial, July 28, 1942.) 


35a,. July 27, 1942. Order, Metallurgy Com- 
mission and National Gasogene Commission, 
which, in order to comply; with the provisions of 


Decree-Law No. 4499, July 20, 1942 (see 34, 
above), fixes a term of thirty days for a declara- 
tion by commercial firms of metal stocks on hand. 
(Diario Oficial, July 29, 1942.) 

35a,. August 5, 1942. Presidential Order ap- 
proving measures proposed by the Public Service 
Administrative Department for the use of the 
services of auto drivers who because of the almost 
total stoppage of official cars are left without 
their usual duties to perform. (See 32), 33a, 34, 
and 34, above.) (Dzdrio Oficial, August 11, 1942.} 


35a3. August 6, 1942. Decree-Law extending to 
a specified company the priority rights of trans- 
portation and acquisition of materials already 
conceded by Decree-Law No. 3985 of December 
30, 1941, to the National Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, for the accomplishment of specified public 
works and mining exploitalions. (Jornal do 
Comérico, Rio de Janeiro, August 7, 1942.) 

35a,. August 10, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4557, 
authorizing the Ministry of the Navy to super- 
intend the movement of all ships in national 
ports and inland waters. (Diério Oficial, August 
12, 1942.) 


36a. August 22, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4610, 
establishing the First Coast Guard Battery at 
Barra, Rio de Janeiro. (Didrio Oficial, August 
25, 1942.) 

38. Decree-Law No. 4611. (Diério Oficial, Au- 
gust 24 and 25, 1942.) 


40. Decree-Law No. 4624. (Didrio Oficial, Au- 
gust 28, 1942.) 


41, (Correction) August 31, 1942. Decree-Law 
No. 10,358, declaring that a state of war exists in 
all the national territory. (For other. measures 
mentioned in Brazil 41, BuLitetTin, November 
1942, see 41b,, 41b4, 4145, and 41, respectively, 
below.) (Didrio Oficial, September 1, 1942.) 


416,. August 31, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4635, 
authorizing state governments to extend one- 
year enlistment periods in their police forces. 
(Diario Oficial, September 1, 1942.) 

41b.. August 31, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4636, 
prohibiting the operation of German and Italian 
insurance companies. (Dzério Oficial, September 


1, 1942.) 

4163. August 31, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4637, 
prescribing standards of collaboration in the na- 
tional war effort to be followed by labor and pro- 
fessional unions. (Diério Oficial, September 1, 
1942.) 

416,. August 31, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4638, 
authorizing Brazilians to cancel labor contracts 
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with nationals of the countries with which Brazil 
is at war. (Dzério Oficial, September 1, 1942.) 
41b;. August 31, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4639, 
authorizing a ten-hour working day in defense 
industries and providing for a 20 percent increase 
in overtime pay. (Diario Oficial, September 1, 
1942.) 

41c. Decree-Law No. 
September 4, 1942.) 


41e. (Correction) August 12, 1942. Decree-Law 
No. 4576. (Didrio Oficial, August 14, 1942.) 


41f. (Correction) August 31,1942. Decree-Law 
No. 10,359. (Didrio Oficial, September 1, 1942.) 
41:. (Correction) September 2, 1942. Decree- 
Law No. 4648. (Didrio Oficial, September 4, 
1942.) 

49. September 1942. Constitutional Law No. 7, 
amending Art. 173 of the Constitution in regard 
to the declaration of the state of war in the mobil- 
ization decree and measures to be taken in the 
case of crimes committed against the security of 
the country and its institutions. (Boletim No. 47, 
Departamento de Imprensa e Propaganda do 
Brasil, October 9, 1942.) 

50. September 1942. Decree-Law defining mili- 
tary crimes and those committed against the 
national security in time of war, and prescribing 
penalties. (Boletim No. 417, Departamento de 
Imprensa e Propaganda do Brasil, October 9, 
1942.) 

51. October 1942. Decree-Law establishing an 
Economic Defense Commission and prescribing 
its duties. (News Bulletin, American Brazilian 
Association, New York, October 15, 1942.) 


52. October 1942. Decree-Law prescribing that 
the distribution and sale of newspapers and maga- 
zines must be made by native Brazilians or by 
companies whose shareholders are native Brazil- 
ians. (News Bulletin, American Brazilian Associa- 
tion, New York, October 30, 1942.) 


53. October 22, 1942. Decree-Law providing 
for the sale of articles of prime necessity at cost 
to workers, public employees, and union members. 


(New York Times, October 23, 1942.) 


54. November 3, 1942. Decree providing that 
workers called to the colors will receive 50 percent 
of their minimum wages for the duration of the 
war, and guaranteeing their employment on re- 
turn to civil life. (New York Times, November 4, 
1942.) 


4642. (Didrio Official, 


CHILE 


1a. December 31, 1941. Law No. 7,144, creat- 
ing the National Defense Council and outlining 


its duties and functions. (Diario Oficial, January 
5, 1942.) 


8. (Correction) March 13, 1942. 


9a. March 30, 1942. Decree No. 329, declaring 
motor vehicles to be articles of prime necessity. 
(Diario Oficial, April 11, 1942, mentioned in 
Boletin Minero, Santiago, May 1942.) 


11a. April 10, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 80, 
creating the National Supply Board (Junta Nacional 
de Abastecimiento). (Diario Oficial, April 18, 1942, 
mentioned in Boletin Minero, Santiago, May 1942.) 


116. April 20, 1942. Decree No. 455, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, amending 
certain articles of Decree No. 258 of March 13, 
1942 (see Chile 8, BULLETIN, July 1942, as cor- 
rected above) pertaining to the declaration of 
stocks of rubber tires and inner tubes. (Dvario 
Oficial, April 22, 1942, mentioned in Boletin 
Minero, Santiago, May 1942.) 


11¢c. April 20, 1942. Decree No. 456, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, enlarging 
the Commission for the Control, Distribution, and 
Supply of Rubber (see Chile 8, BuLLETIN, May 
1942, as corrected above). (Diario Oficial, April 
22, 1942, mentioned in Boletin Minero, Santiago, 
May 1942.) 


14a. April 30, 1942. Decree No. 516, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing the 
price of sugar. (Diario Oficial, July 6, 1942.) 

18a. May 29, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1,973, reducing the maximum gasoline quotas for 
official automobiles. (Mentioned in Diario Oficial, 


July 20, 1942.) 


186. June 12, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
703, fixing prices for certain jerked beef products. 
(Mentioned in Diario Oficial, August 20, 1942.) 


20a. June 30, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2,404, exempting the State Supply Board frcm 
the provisions of Decree No. 1,973 of May 29, 
1942 (see 18a above) reducing gasoline quotas for 
official automobiles. (Diario Oficial, July 20, 
1942.) 

206. July 2, 1942. Decree No. 1,014-d, De- 
partmental Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing maximum sales prices for certain articles. 
(Diario Oficial, July 6, 1942.) 

21. (Diario Oficial, July 6, 1942.) 


21,. July 4, 1942. Resolution No. 238, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Petroleum, providing that 
until July 7, 1942, Resolution No. 236 (see Chile 
21, Buttetin, November 1942) will not affect 
autobusses. (Diario Oficial, July 7, 1942.) 
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216. July 10, 1942. Decree No. 862, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, ordering 
that industrialists, importers, etc., declare their 
stocks of tin plate. (Diario Oficial, July 16, 1942.) 
21c. July 13, 1942. Resolution No. 239, De- 
partment of Mines and Petroleum, providing 
that gasoline rationing for factory use will be 
handled in the provinces of Santiago and Val- 
paraiso by the Society for Manufacturing Devel- 
opment. (Diario Oficial, July 17, 1942.) 

21d. July 14, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
-115é7s, transferring to the Ministry of Commerce 
and Supply the power granted the President 
under Law No. 6,984 of July 8, 1941, to prohibit 
exportations and reexportations of certain prod- 
ucts. (Diario Oficial, August 21, 1942.) 

2le. July 15, 1942. Decree No. 916, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, prohibiting 
the manufacture of tin cans for specified products. 
(Diario Oficial, July 25, 1942.) 

21f. July 16, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2,575, fixing maximum prices for alcohol from 
dehydrated molasses intended to be mixed with 
naphtha. (Diario Oficial, August 1, 1942.) 

21g. July 17, 1942. Decree No. 922, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, taking under 
its control the production, manufacture, and dis- 
tribution of iron sheets and bars. (Dzario Oficial, 
July 20, 1942.) 

22. (Diario Oficial, July 21, 1942.) 

22a. July 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2,628, creating the Economic Committee of Min- 
isters (Comité Econémico de Ministros) to make stud- 
ies, present reports, and adopt the necessary orders 
for the proper coordination of economic functions. 
(Diario Oficial, August 4, 1942.) 

226. July 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2,654, declaring fuel oil an article of prime neces- 
sity. (Dzario Oficial, August 7, 1942.) 

22c. July 20, 1942. Decree No. 975, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing sales 
prices for tires and inner tubes imported by the 
Compaiiia de Petréleos de Chile. (Diario Oficial, 
July 31, 1942.) 

23. Presidential Decree No. 2,702. (Dzario Ofi- 
cial, August 1, 1942.) 

25a. July 29, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1,282, providing that war materials, armament, 
tools, etc., intended for purposes of national de- 
fense be exempt from port charges. (Diario Ofi- 
cial, August 14, 1942.) 

256. July 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2,822, issued in accordance with Law 7,200 (see 


. Chile 22, BuLLETIN, November 1942), authorizing 


the Central Bank of Chile to buy and sell interna- 
tional exchange. (Diario Oficial, August 8, 1942.) 


25c. August 4, 1942. Decree No. 689, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, declaring 
certain products to be articles of prime necessity. 
(Diario Oficial, August 12, 1942.) 


25d. August 7, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
4,443, fixing the procedure for the handling of 
decrees issued by virtue of Emergency Law 7,200 
(see Chile 22, BurieTin, November 1942). 
(Diario Oficial, August 12, 1942.) 


26. Presidential Decree No. 4,516. (Diario Oficial, 
August 17, 1942.) 


28. August 13, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
130, prohibiting the exportation of certain plants, 
seeds, and oils. (Diario Oficial, August 31, 1942.) 


29. August 14, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1,117, repealing Decree No. 703 of June 12, 1942 
(see 184 above) relative to prices for jerked beef. 
(Diario Oficial, August 20, 1942.) 


30. August 17, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
133, authorizing the exportation and reexporta- 
tion of burlap and empty bags intended for 
Chilean nitrate export. (Diario Oficial, August 
31, 1942.) 


31. August 19,1942. Decree No. 1,136, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, ordering 
the declaration of all stocks of batteries for 
automobiles, trucks, light, etc., belonging to 
importers and dealers. (Diario Oficial, August 
27, 1942.) 

32. September 1, 1942. Decree, Treasury De- 
partment, prohibiting the importation and ex- 
portation of United States currency and providing 
that travelers may not carry more than $250. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, September 2, 1942.) 


33. September 1, 1942. Decree, Ministry of 
Economy and Commerce, restricting gasoline 
rationing for private automobiles starting October 
1, 1942. (El Mercurio, Santiago, September 2, 
1942.) 

COLOMBIA 


306. May 13, 1942. Executive Resolution 
No. 1, fixing maximum sales prices for nar- 
cotics. (Diario Oficial, May 29, 1942.) 

37. Presidential Decree No. 1528. (Diario 
Oficial, July 7, 1942.) 

38. June 30, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1552, declaring the fees belonging to German, 
Italian, and Japanese nationals on increases. 
interest increases, and stock dividends to be 
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covered by the prohibitions included in decree 
No. 1500 of June 25, 1942 (see Colombia 35, 
BuLtetin, December 1942). (Diario Oficial, July 
7, 1942.) 


39. June 30, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1556, extending the time period set by Decree 
No. 1011 of 1942 for recording the capital referred 
to in said decree and for fulfilling the requirement 
of introducing said capital into the country. 
(Diario Oficial, July 7, 1942.) 

40. July 1, 1942. Decree-Law No. 1570, 
organizing obligatory military service. (Diario 
Oficial, July 8, 1942. Reprinted in Diario Oficial, 
July 23, 1942.) 

41. July 1, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1566, establishing rules for the career of Army 
Officers in the Medical Corps, covered in 
Decree-Law No. 1123 of May 2, 1942 (see 
Colombia 30a, Butietin, November 1942.) 
(Diario Oficial, July 10, 1942.) 

42. July 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1707, creating the Cooperative Transportation 
Fund (Fondo Cooperative de Transportes), as a 
division of the National Railways, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing automotive vehicles that 
because of lack of tires or economic reasons 
must be removed from public service. (Diario 
Oficial, July 28, 1942.) 

43. July 16, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1722, providing that on the first Monday of 
each month school sessions will begin with a 
flag raising ceremony, during which the national 
anthem will be sung. (Diario Oficial, July 29, 
1942.) 


44. August 25, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2043, extending the provisions of Decree No. 
2216 of December 22, 1941 (see Colombia 9, 
BuLLETIN, May 1942) to Mexico and Brazil. 
(Diario Oficial, August 28, 1942.) 

45. August 29, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2076, allotting 840,000 pesos for the construc- 
tion of two military airports and necessary 
equipment. (Diario Oficial, September 2, 1942.) 


COSTA RICA 


37d. July 7, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 22, 
prohibiting the importation of money and cur- 
rency of any country, with the exception of 
necessary funds carried by travelers and savings 
brought back by laborers returning from the 
Canal Zone and Panama; prohibiting the ex- 
portation of money and currency; and prescrib- 
ing that any negotiations in United States money 
and currency will be handled exclusively by the 


National Bank of Costa Rica. 
9, 1942.) 


37e. July 8, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 79, 
amending the law on foreigners and naturaliza- 
tion to include under certain of its provisions 
Costa Ricans who adhere in any way to the 
political systems of the countries with which the 
Republic is at war. (La Gaceta, July 10, 1942.) 


38. (Correction) July 9, 1942. Legislative Reso- 
lution No. 3, continuing the suspension of specified 
constitutional guarantees for another period of 
60 days. (See Costa Rica 23 and 31, BULLETIN, © 
June and September, 1942.) (La Gaceta, July 
10, 1942.) 


38a. July 16, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 101, 
amending the Subsistence Law of September 
21, 1939, by providing, among various other 
measures, that for the duration of the war and 
for one year thereafter, tenants whose rent is 
not in arrears cannot be dispossessed without five 
months’? notice from landlords. (La Gaceta, 
August 15, 1942.) 


386. July 18, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
24, prescribing that national customs offices 
shall levy customs charges computed by weight 
on the basis of net rather than gross weight, plus 
5 percent tare, on articles that would normally 
be packed in jute or similar materials but which 
because of the war must now be packed in wooden 
or other heavy containers. (La Gaceta, July 22, 
1942.) 


38c. July 22, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 10, 
prescribing rules and regulations for the exploita- 
tion of rubber trees, 'in accordance with Presiden- 
tial Decree No. 15 of May 7, 1942 (see Costa Rica 
32, BULLETIN, September 1942.) (La Gaceta, July 
26, 1942.) 


38d. July 26, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 120, 
providing for the use of confiscated or frozen Axis 
funds for payment of indemnities to workers in- 
jured through acts of war. (La Gaceta, August 7, 
1942.) 


38e. August 6, 1942. Order, Gasoline Rationing 
Office, advising persons interested in obtaining 
gasoline or Diesel oil for agricultural or industrial 
uses to make applications in writing to that office. 
(La Gaceta, August 15, 1942.) 


40. August 11, 1942. Legislative Resolution No. 
4, urging the Executive Power to make represen- 
tations before the Vichy Government for the non- 
delivery by that Government of Spanish refugees 
to the Spanish or any of the Axis Governments, 
and urging that steps be taken through the De- 


(La Gaceta, July 
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partment of Foreign Affairs of Costa Rica to inter- 
est the American Governments in bringing those 
refugees to America. (La Gaceta, August 20, 
1942.) 


41. August 14, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
26, establishing rationing for gasoline, Diesel oil, 
and other petroleum derivatives and creating the 
Gasoline Rationing Board. (La Gaceta, August 
21, 1942.) 


42. August 17, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
235, providing that the purchasers of certain 
houses will be obliged to pay only 75 percent of 
their regular payments for the duration of the 
war, and providing for the issuance by the Na- 
tional Housing Board of bonds to the amount of 
500,000 colones to make up the deficit of 25 per- 
cent of the payments. (La Gaceta, August 23, 
1942.) 


43. August 17, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
277, authorizing the Executive Power to maintain 
in active armed service the number of men 
necessary for national defense. (La Gaceta, Sep- 
tember 9, 1942.) 


44. August 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
27, fixing a consumers’ tax on nationally manu- 
factured matches, for the protection of small 
industries and to make up the treasury deficit 
caused by the decrease in import duties on that 
product. (La Gaceta, September 1, 1942.) 


45. September 3, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
28, defining “frozen” and “controlled”? funds 
under the administration of the Alien Property 
Custody Board, in order to comply with the pro- 
vision of Legislative Decree No. 66 of June 27, 
1942 (see Costa Rica 37c, BuLLETIN, November 
1942), in regard to the sale or lease by the Govern- 
ment of Axis properties and the investment of the 
proceeds of such sale or lease. (La Gaceta, Sep- 
tember 4, 1942.) 


46. September 8, 1942. Legislative Resolution 
No. 1, continuing the suspension of specified 
constitutional guarantees for an additional period 
of 60 days. (See Costa Rica 21 and 31, BULLETIN, 
June and September, 1942, and 38 above.) (La 
Gaceta, September 10, 1942.) 


CUBA 


154a. May 8, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1329, providing for the emission of 3,084,000 pesos 
in silver certificates in view of the fact that the 
general rise in prices and increase in business 
transactions necessitate an increase in Cuban 
currency. (Gaceta Oficial, May 13, 1942, p. 8407.) 


179a. June 22, 1942. Resolution No. 8, Price 
Regulation and Supply Office, fixing certain food 
prices. (Gaceta Oficial, June 23, 1942, p. 11,192.) 


1796. June 22, 1942. Resolution No. 9, Price 
Regulation and Supply Office, prohibiting the 
exportation of cattle and beef and fixing prices. 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 23, 1942, p. 11,193.) 


190c. July 14, 1942. Resolution No. 19, Price 
Regulation and Supply Office, regulating the use 
of iron dowels. (Gaceta Oficial, July 16, 1942, p, 
12,793.) 


193a. July 21, 1942. Resolution No. 21, Price 
Regulation and Supply Office, suspending for 5 
days from date of publication of the resolution all 
sales of tires and inner tubes and providing that 
unused permits to purchase tires or inner tubes 
must be revalidated. (Gaceta Oficial, July 23, 1942, 
p. 13,180.) 


1956. July 27, 1942. Resolution No. 26, Price 
Regulation and Supply Office, further regulating 
the use of iron dowels (see 190c above) and requir- 


ing a declaration of stocks on hand. (Mentioned 
in Gaceta Oficial, September 10, 1942.) 


196a. July 28, 1942. Resolution No. 27, Price 
Regulation and Supply Office, providing that as 
of August 1, 1942, dealers’ supplies of gasoline 
will be cut 50 percent and further regulating the 
sale of gasoline in Habana and suburbs and in 
Marianao, Regla, and Guanabaco. (Gaceta Oficial, 
July 31, 1942, p. 13,722.) 


1966. July 30, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2207, providing that a total of 17% percent of the 
1942-43 coffee crop be set aside for export in 
order to stabilize domestic coffee prices, maintain 
domestic supplies, and keep export trade in line 
with international obligations. (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 14, 1942, p. 14,647.) 


196¢c. July 30, 1942. Resolution No. 28, Price 
Regulation and Supply Office, extending to the 
entire island the provisions of the resolution of 
May 14, 1942, that provided for gasoline ration- 
ing (see Cuba 162, BuLttetTin, August 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 8, 1942, p. 14,300.) 


196d. August 3, 1942. Resolution No. 29, Price 
Regulation and Supply Office, providing that a 
monthly sworn declaration of stocks of tin plate 
on hand must be submitted to the Price Regula- 
tion and Supply Office by dealers in Cuba who 
import, elaborate, manufacture, or deal in this 
material, the first declaration to be presented by 
August 24, 1942. The provision is also applicable 
to manufacturers of tin containers and to customs 
warehouses, bonded warehouses, and _ public 
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storage warehouses. (Gaceta Oficial, August 8, 
1942, p. 14,307.) 

1976, August 6 (?), 1942. Resolution No. 30, 
Pri-e Regulation and Supply Office subjecting 
the trade, distribution, and consumption of kero- 
sene to rationing measures. (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 6, 1942, mentioned in Forezgn Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, October 24, 1942.) 


197e,. August 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2195, providing for the emission of 2,222,122 
pesos in silver certificates in view of the fact that 
the prevailing general situation demands an in- 
crease in currency. (Gaceta Oficial, August 13, 
1942, p. 14,521.) 

197f,. August 13, 1942. Resolution No. 32, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, further 
regulating the sales of automobile tires and inner 
tubes. (Gaceta Oficial, August 18, 1942, p. 14,874.) 


201a. August 20, 1942. Resolution No. 37, 
Price Regulation and Suppiy Office, fixing the 
price at which natural gasoline produced in the 
Motembo oil fields is to be sold to garage owners 
and consumers to correspond to the prices set for 
imported and distilled Cuban gasoline by the 
resolution of May 15, 1942 (see Cuba 165, BuL- 
LETIN, September 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, August 
25, 1942, p. 15,389.) 


205a. August 25, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2428, appointing five members of the Air Force to 
go to Miami, Florida, U. S. A., to fly back planes 
intended for the Cuban Army. (Gaceta Oficial, 
September 3, 1942, p. 16,002.) 


212. August 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2436, authorizing newspaper enterprises to import 
newsprint stocks for 1943, not to exceed 50 percent 
of their 1942 quotas, since lack of shipping facili- 
ties may eventually make it impossible to import 
newsprint. (Gaceta Oficial, September 3, 1942, p. 
15,996.) 

213. August 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2459, ordering the construction of a long-wave 
radio station to function with the short-wave sta- 
tion covered by Decree No. 1136 of April 25, 1942 
(see Cuba 147, Buttetin, July 1942). (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 5, 1942, p. 16,067.) 


214. August 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2480, declaring clandestine the possession of any 
amateur radio equipment not turned over to the 
authorities in accordance with Decrees Nos. 3498 
of December 29, 1941, 1071 of April 17, 1942, 
and 1894 of June 25, 1942 (see Cuba 29, 137, 
and 180, Buutetin, Apri], July, and October 1942, 
respectively). (Gaceta Oficial, September 7, 1942, 
p. 16,131.) 


215. August 31, 1942. Resolution No. 14, 
National Communications Control Commission, 
appointing a Permanent Examination Tribunal to 
examine technical radio personnel in an effort to 
fill positions created by the war needs. (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 16, p. 16,765.) 


216. August 31, 1942. Resolution No. 40, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, extending 
until September 15, 1942, the time allowed for 
the declaration of stocks of tin plate provided for 
in Resolution No. 29 of August 3, 1942 (see 196d 
above). (Gaceta Oficial, September 3, 1942, p. 
16,027.) 


217. September 1, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2421, appointing two officers to take an eleven 
weeks’ course starting September 21, 1942, at the 
Chemical Warfare School, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland, U.S. A. (Gaceta Oficial, September 3, 
1942. p. 16,001.) 


218. September 2, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2495, authorizing the appropriation of funds 
from the Special Budget for National Defense (see 
Cuba 64, BuLLETIN, May 1942) for the purchase 
of land for and construction of a National Airport. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 9, 1942, p. 16,287.) 


219. September 3, 1942. Resolution No. 41, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, providing 
that all importations of tires and inner tubes must 
be authorized by that office and deposited in 
specified warehouses. (Gaceta Oficial, September 
8, 1942, p. 16,192.) 


220. September 5, 1942. Emergency Resolution 
No. 7, National Transportation Commission, 
authorizing the Cooperativa de Omnibus Aliados, 
S. A. to shorten its autobus routes in Habana in 
order to meet the requirements of Emergency 
Resolution No. 1 (see Cuba 195, BuLieTin, 
October 1942) and establishing regulations per- 
taining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, September 15, 
1942, p. 16,711.) 


221. September 5, 1942. Resolution No. 42, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, prohibiting 
the use of gasoline and other fuel in private auto- 
mobiles except during working hours (7 A. M.— 
9 P. M. weekdays except Saturdays, 7 A. M.—4 
P. M. Saturdays). (Gaceta Oficial, September 8, 
1942, p. 16,193.) 

222. September 5, 1942. Resolution No. 43, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, extending 
until September 20, 1942, the time allowed for the 
declaration required in Resolution No. 26 of July 
27, 1942 (see 1954 above) and clarifying that 
resolution. (Gaceta Oficial, September 10, 1942. 
p. 16,381.) 
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223. September 8, 1942. Resolution No. 44. 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, providing 
that permits to purchase tires and inner tubes 
may be replaced by partial permits if one supplier 
cannot provide the entire quantity covered by 
the original permit. (Gaceta Oficial, September 
10, 1942, p. 16,383.) 


224. September 9, 1942. Resolution No. 45, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, extending 
for 5 days the period of time during which permits 
or the purchase of tires and inner tubes must be, 
revalidated in accordance with Resolutions Nos. 
21, 25, 32, and 39 (see Cuba 193a above, 195a 
BuLLeTIN, December 1942, 197f, above, and 
207, ButitetiIn, December 1942, respectively). 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 11, 1942, p. 16,507.) 


225. September 9, 1942. Resolution No. 46, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, postponing 
until further notice the operation of Resolution 
No. 42 of September 5, 1942 (see 221 above). 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 11, 1942, p. 16,507.) 


226. September 11, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2524, appointing a group of naval officers 
to take a training course at the Naval Air Station, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, U. S. A. (Gaceta Oficial, 
September 14, 1942, p. 16,609.) 


227. September 14, 1942. Resolution No. 47, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, appointing 
an official to handle all matters relative to the 
distribution, purchase, and sale of automobile 
tires and inner tubes as regulated by Resolutions 
Nos. 25 and 39 of July 27, 1942, and August 30, 
1942 (see Cuba 195a and 207, BuLLETIN, Decem- 
ber 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, September 17, 1942, 
p. 16,828.) 

228. September 15, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2586, extending for 15 additional days the 
time period for the registration for military 
service of Cubans between the ages of 18 and 25 
years, as required by Resolution-Law No. 4, 
the Law of Emergency Military Service (see 
Cuba 37, Buttetin, April 1942) and amended 
by Presidential Decree No. 2396 of August 31, 
1942 (see Cuba 208, BuLLETIN, December 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 16, 1942, p. 16,765.) 


229. September 15, 1942. Emergency Resolu- 
tion No. 8, National Transportation Commission, 
extending until September 23, 1942, the time 
period allowed in Emergency Resolution No. 1 
(see Cuba 195, BuLttetin, October 1942) for 
making declarations in regard to public auto- 
motive carriers as well as the declaration pro- 
vided for by Emergency Resolution No. 7 (see 
220 above) regarding the shortening of autobus 


routes. 
16,903.) 


230. September 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2599, appropriating funds from the Special 
Budget for National Defense (see Cuba 64, 
Butietin, May 1942) to cover the development 
of a plan for emergency cultivation. (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 18, 1942, p. 16,955.) 


231. September 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2601, suspending the tax levied on privately 
owned clinics and hospitals by Resolution-Law 
No. 2 of December 31, 1941 (see Cuba 34, 
BuLieTin, April 1942) as amended by Resolution- 
Law No. 14 of February 6, 1942 (see Cuba 62, 
BuLLeTIN, May 1942) as applied to clinics and 
hospitals created to offer medical and surgical 
services to employees and workers of industrial 
firms engaged in the extraction of minerals for 
national defense and directly or indirectly sub- 
sidized by the Government of the United States 
or any of its agencies. (Gaceta Oficial, September 
18, 1942, p. 16,956.) 


232. September 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2602, suspending the collection of certain taxes 
and duties on freight handled by boats under the 
administration of the United States War Shipping 
Administration. (Gaceta Oficial, September 18, 
1942, p. 16,956.) 


233. September 18, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2616, organizing a new regiment in the 
Emergency Military Service Infantry. (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 21, 1942, p. 17,085.) 


234. September 19, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2628, authorizing the Ministry of State to 
defray expenses for repatriation of Cubans from 
Europe. (Gaceta Oficial, September 22, 1942, p. 
117/11 11'5}-)) 


235. September 19, 1942. Resolution No. 48, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, allotting 
20 percent of the weekly cement production 
to the private construction industry and establish- 
ing an order of priority for industries requiring 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 24, 1942, p. 


(Gaceta Oficial, September 18, 1942, p. 


cement. 
17,341.) 


236. September 21, 1942. Resolution No. 49, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, further regu- 
lating the use of iron and steel materials (see Cuba 
151, Burietin, August 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, 
September 24, 1942, p. 17,342.) 

237. September 22, 1942. Resolution No. 50, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, fixing potato 
prices. (Gaceta Oficial, September 24, 1942, p. 
17,343.) 
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238. September 26, 1942. Emergency Resolu- 
tion No. 9, National Transportation Commission, 
excepting school busses from certain provisions of 
Emergency Resolution No. 1 (see Cuba 195, 
BULLETIN, October 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, October 
5, 1942, p. 17,927.) 

239. September 29, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2705, exempting from all import and export 
duties machinery and equipment shipped from 
Kingston, Jamaica, consigned to the Metals Re- 
serve Company and belonging to the United 
States Government and imported in connection 
with mining activities in Santiago de Cuba, ex- 
clusively for war purposes. (Gaceta Oficial, Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, p. 17,724.) 

240. September 29, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2708, authorizing that funds be taken from 
the Special Budget for National Defense to cover 
the funeral expenses of sailors killed by the tor- 
pedoing of the Santiago de Cuba and Manzanillo 
(see Cuba 200, Buttetin, November 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 1, 1942, p. 17,725.) 


241. September 29, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2709, providing for the emission of 5,102,078 
pesos in silver certificates in view of the fact that 
the prevailing general situation demands an in- 
crease in currency. (Gaceta Oficial, October 1, 
1942, p. 17,726.) 

242. September 29, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2712, authorizing the funds to cover the ex- 
penses of the regiment created by Decree No. 2616 
(see 233 above) to be taken from the Special 
Budget for National Defense. (Gaceta Oficial, 
October 1, 1942, p. 17,727.) 


243. September 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2701, extending for 15 additional days the 
time period for the registration for military service 
of Cubans between the ages of 18 and 25 years 
(see Cuba 37 and 208, BuLietTin, April and 
December 1942, respectively, and 228 above). 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 30, 1942, p. 17,661.) 


244. October 2, 1942. Decree, Ministry of 
Commerce, clarifying the Decree of March 6, 
1942 (see Cuba 83, BULLTEIN, June 1942) regard- 
ing shipments of fresh fruit and green vegetables 
to the United States. (Gaceta Oficial, October 5, 
1942, p. 17,920.) 


245. October 5, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2798, accepting the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau’s invitation for military surgeons from Latin 
American countries to visit the United States and 
make studies relative to hemispheric defense, and 
appointing Cuba’s representative. (Gaceta Oficial, 
October 8, 1942, p. 18,147.) 


246. October 8, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2903, appropriating funds from the Special Budget 
for National Defense to be used for equipment for 
the Army Air Corps and for remodeling a specified 
building, intended to house Army Air Corps offices. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 14, 1942, p. 18,462.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


(Correction) Items 39 and 40, BuLLETIN, Decem- 
ber 1942, should have been numbered 43 and 44, 
respectively. 


45. August 11, 1942. Decree No. 163, prohib- 
iting the exportation of livestock without prior 
authorization of the Livestock Control Board 
(Control del Ganado), except when the stock is 
shipped to Haiti for local consumption there, and 
levying a tax of $0.25 per head on all livestock 
exported. (Gaceta Oficial, August 13, 1942, quoted 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, October 
10, 1942.) 


46. August 13,1942. Decree No. 168, specifying 
ports of shipment and ordering internal transpor- 
tation by railway of corn, in order to conserve 
motor vehicles and restrict gasoline consumption. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 15, 1942, quoted in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, October 10, 1942.) 


ECUADOR 


176. May 4, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 744, 
providing for the return to the Government by 
tobacco packers of all burlap used by them in 
packing their tobacco within 70 days after the 
sale of the tobacco. (Registro Oficial, July 18, 
1942.) 


19,. June 24, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1027, establishing means to prevent an increase 
in the price of articles of prime necessity. (Registro 
Oficial, July 3, 1942.) 

19,. June 24, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1028, providing that the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Industries shall determine the prices of agri- 
cultural products. (Registro Oficial, June 30, 
1942.) 


193. June 27, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1031, providing for expenses of administration 
for the control of prices of agricultural and indus- 
trial products established by Decrees 1027 and 
1028 (see 19; and 19, above). (Registro Oficial, 
July 6, 1942.) 

196. July 8,1942. Presidential Decree No. 1115, 
fixing prices for crude or manufactured rubber. 
(Registro Oficial, July 8, 1942.) 

20. July 8, 1942. (Correction) Presidential De- 
cree No. 1113, providing that only the Commis- 
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sions for the Control of Exchange and Imports 
may grant export permits for crude or manufac- 
tured rubber to such country or countries as the 
Executive Power may designate. (Registro Oficial, 
July 8, 1942.) 

21a. July 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1192, authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture to 
enter into a contract with the Rubber Reserve 
Company of the United States (see Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 32, BuLLETIN, October 
1942). (Registro Oficial, July 23, 1942.) 

216. August 7, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1319, amending Presidential Decree No. 187 of 
February 11, 1942 (see Ecuador 10, BULLETIN 
June and July 1942), in regard to the functions 
and duties of the Office of Priorities and Dis- 
tribution of Imports. (Registro Oficial, August 
11, 1942.) 

22. Presidential Decree No. 
Oficial, August 15, 1942.) 

23. (Correction) August 7, 1942. Presidential 
Decree No. 1321, prohibiting the purchase, sale, 
lease, loan, gift, transfer, transportation, shipment, 
etc., of any article over which the Office of Pri- 
orities and Distribution of Imports has established 
a system of control, distribution, or rationing, 
without first obtaining a permit from that Office. 
(Registro Oficial, August 13, 1942.)3 


24. August 12, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1341, exempting from the payment of all kinds 
of taxes the Ecuadorean Development Corpora- 
tion (Corporacién Ecuatoriana de Fomento), estab- 
lished by Presidential Decree No. 924, June 4, 
1942, for the purpose of developing national 
agricultural, mining, industrial, and transpor- 
tation activities and other public works. (Registro 
Oficial, August 17, 1942.) 

25. August 12, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1342, prohibiting the importation or exporta- 
tion of United States currency and coin, and 
ordering persons possessing such money to turn 
it over to the Central Bank of Ecuador. (Regis- 
tro Oficial, August 17, 1942.) 

26. August 13, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1344, providing that the Ecuadorean Develop- 
ment Corporation turn over to the Export- 
Impert Bank of Washington 28 shares of its 
capital stock, as a guarantee for the $5,000,000 
loan made by the Bank for the Corporation’s 
development purposes. (Registro Oficial, Au- 
gust 17, 1942.) 


27. August 14, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1340, fixing prices of rice for domestic consump- 
tion. (Registro Oficial, August 17, 1942.) 


1331. (Registro 


28. August 14, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1355, extending previous prohibitions against the 
exportation of certain fruits, seeds, and living 
plants to include all kinds of seeds, living plants, 
sprouts, cuttings, and buds, without previous per- 
mission from the General Office of Agriculture. 
(Registro Oficial, August 17, 1942.) 

29. August 14, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1356, amending the regulation in regard to rice 
processing and placing the Rice Processing Con- 
trol Office under the direction of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Industry. (Registro Oficial, 
August 17, 1942.) 


EL SALVADOR 


32a. August 21, 1942. Orders issued by the 
Committee on Economic Coordination to the 
effect that deliveries of gasoline for purposes other 
than those absolutely essential to national econ- 
omy will be discontinued, and Diesel oil for 
electric light services and industrial uses will be 
strictly rationed. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Wash- 
ington, October 17, 1942.) 


36. September 24, 1942. Executive Decree, ap- 
pointing an Economic Mission to the United 
States to discuss with the Government of that 
country important matters of mutual interest. 
(Diario Oficial, September 30, 1942.) 


37. September 29, 1942. Bulletin No. 4, Treas- 
ury Department, fixing maximum sales prices for 
iron and steel products. (Diario Nuevo, San 
Salvador, October 1, 1942.) 


38. October 17, 1942. Bulletin, Treasury De- 
partment, fixing $250 as the maximum amount 
of United States currency travelers may carry 
into or out of El Salvador. (Diario Nuevo, San 
Salvador, October 19, 1942.) 


GUATEMALA 
39. September 30, 1942. Presidential Order 
establishing control, through the Office of 


Economic and Financial Coordination (Seccién de 
Coordinacién Econémica Financiera), over the sale 
of paraffin. (Diario de Centro América, October 
7, 1942.) 

40. October 5, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2963, establishing control over the exploitation 
and exportation of strategic minerals. (Dzarzo 
de Centro América, October 8, 1942.) 


41. October 9, 1942. Presidential Order limit- 
ing to a maximum of 3 centavos per gallon the 
retail profit on gasoline, in order to prevent 
speculation. (Diario de Centro América, October 
16, 1942.) 
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42. October 14, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2970, prescribing for the duration of the war a 
surcharge of only 5 percent on customs duties 
levied on various kinds of merchandise imported 
via post, in order to facilitate such importations 
in view of present difficulties of maritime trans- 
portation. (El Liberal Progresista, Guatemala, 
October 14, 1942.) 


43. October 16, 1942. Presidential Decree 
establishing control over the sale and exportation 
of nationally produced quinine and its derivatives. 
(Diario de Centro América, Seccién Informativa, 
October 16, 1942.) 


HAITI 


52. September 11, 1942. Executive Decree 
forbidding the emigration during the war of 
Haitian agricultural workers. (Haiti-ournal, 
Port-au-Prince, September 11, 1942.) 


53. September 24, 1942. Order, Departments 
of the Interior and National Economy, requiring 
that after October 1, 1942, automobile operators 
must have ration tickets for the purchase of 
gasoline, and providing for the issuance of such 
tickets. (Hazti-Fournal, Port-au-Prince, Septem- 
ber 24, 1942.) 


HONDURAS 


17. September 22, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 53, providing that Honduran banks deposit 
any frozen Japanese funds (see Honduras 2, 
BuLueTin, April 1942) in the General Treasury 
of the Republic. (Za Gaceta, September 24, 
1942.) 


18. September 23, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 54, providing that each month the General 
Treasury of the Republic borrow up to one 
hundred thousand lempiras from the funds 
deposited in accordance with Presidential Decree 
No. 53 (see 17 above) to make up the budget 
deficiency resulting from the fact that customs 
fees, an important source of national revenue, 
have been greatly decreased as a result of the 
present international situation. (La Gaceta, Sep- 
tember 26, 1942.) 


MEXICO 


27a,. April 10, 1942. Executive Order pre- 
scribing the immediate institution of a personal 
identification service among field workers in the 
oil industry. (Diario Oficial, April 25, 1942.) 

66a. July 30, 1942. Decree amending the Fish- 
ing Law, in regard to concessions for fishing in 
waters around the Coronado Islands off Lower 


California. Effective on publication in the Dzario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, October 24, 1942.) 


76a. August 19, 1942. Executive Oraer sus- 
pending for the duration of the war any contracts 
made with foreigners for the leasing of lands 
located along the coasts or navigable inland water- 
ways leading to the coasts of the Republic. 
(Diario Oficial, October 9, 1942.) 


80a. September 3, 1942. Executive Order pre- 
scribing measures to be observed for the protec- 
tion of ships of the national merchant marine. 
(Diario Ofizial, September 29, 1942.) 

82a. September 8, 1942. Decree adding paraffin 
to the list of articles on which exportation was 
restricted by the decrees of December 9, 1941, 
March 6, April 28, July 21, and July 28, 1942 
(see Mexico 1a and 21, BuLtetin, June 1942; 
32, 60a, and 64, BuLteTiIn, August, December, 
and November 1942, respectively). Effective 
on day following publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, September 24, 1942.) 

85a. September 9, 1942. Decree prescribing 
measures in regard to the exploitation of public 
lands, in order to facilitate a general increase in 
agricultural and livestock production. Effective 
one month following publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, September 24, 1942.) 
856. September 14, 1942. Executive Order pre- 
scribing that radio telegraph operators attached 
to specified government departments or to the 
military service must serve in the offices of the 
National Network if necessity demands. (Diario 
Oficial, October 9, 1942.) 

87a. September 18, 1942. Decree prohibiting 
ships of the national merchant marine, their 
machinery, or accessories from being the object 
of any kind of contract without previous authoriza- 
tion, through the Navy Department, of the 
Executive Power. Effective on publication in 
the Diario Official. (Diario Oficial, October 24, 
1942.) 

876. September 22, 1942. Executive Order pre- 
scribing that the National Railways of Mexico 
shall give preference in the allocation of cars to 
shipments of necessary foodstuffs. (Diario Oficial. 
October 6, 1942.) 

89. September 26, 1942. Order, Office of 
Public Health, containing an additional list of 
medicinal products and fixing their maximum 
prices. (See Mexico 71 and 77, BULLETIN, 
November, and 81 and 87, BuLLETIN, December 
1942.) (Diario Oficial, October 1, 1942.) 

90. September 27, 1942. Order, Department of 
Public Health, authorizing specified increases 
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in the prices fixed for medicinal products in 
specified zones of the country. Effective ten days 
following publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario 
Oficial, October 3, 1942.) 


91. September 30, 1942. Decree fixing prices 
for sugar for the three commercial zones into 
which the Republic is divided. (Diario Oficial, 
October 6, 1942.) 

92. October 7, 1942. Order, Interdepartmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, exempt- 
ing a specified person from the provisions of the 
law on enemy property and business (see Mexico 
44 and 45, BuLtetin, September 1942). (Diario 
Oficial, October 10, 1942.) 


93. October 7, 1942. Order, Interdepartmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, supple- 
menting previously published lists of persons and 
firms included under the provisions of the law on 
enemy property and business. (See Mexico 44, 
45, and 46, BuLLETIN, September 1942; 52 and 
88, BuLLETIN, October and December 1942, re- 
spectively.) (Diario Oficial, October 10, 1942.) 


94. October 13, 1942. Decree repealing the 
Regulation (dated March 10, 1933) of the Gen- 
eral Agencies of the Department of National Econ- 
omy, which prescribed the duties and functions 
of the field offices of that Department in connec- 
tion with the promotion, superintendence, and 
development of the national economy, and order- 
ing that a new regulation, adjusted to present cir- 
cumstances and needs, be formulated. (Diario 
Oficial, October 26, 1942.) 


95. October 13, 1942. Decree prescribing sup- 
plementary rules in regard to the prohibition of 
importation, exportation, transport, commerce in, 
or possession of United States currency. (See 
Mexico 74, BuLteTIN, November 1942). (Diario 
Oficial, October 27, 1942.) 


96. October 13, 1942. Decree creating the 
Cement Regulatory Commission (Comisién Regu- 
ladora del Comercio del Cemento) to assure a con- 
tinuous supply of cement for necessary construc- 
tion work. (See Mexico 47a, BULLETIN, Novem- 
ber 1942.) Effective on publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, October 29, 1942.) 


97. October 15, 1942. Decree creating an or- 
ganism to be called Coordination and Develop- 
ment of Production (Coordinacién » Fomento de la 
Produccién) for the general purpose of assisting and 
promoting the initiation and development of new 
or existing agricultural, stockraising, extractive, 
manufacturing, and transportation industries of 
the country, with a view to meeting domestic re- 


quirements and achieving, if possible, exportable 
surpluses of the products of such industries. Ef- 
fective on publication in the Diario Oficial. (Di- 
ario Oficial, October 26, 1942.) 


98. October 19, 1942. Executive Order extend- 
ing the scope of the Executive Order of April 10, 
1942 (see 27a, above) and prescribing the im- 
mediate organization by the Department of the 
Interior of an Identification Service applicable 
to all national industries considered of vital 
present-day importance to the country, including 
the war materials and transportation industries. 


(Diario Oficial, October 29, 1942.) 


99. October 21, 1942. Order, Interdepart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of per- 
sons and firms included under the provisions of 
the law on enemy property and business. (See 
Mexico 44, 45, and 46, BuLLETIN, September 
1942; 52, BuLLETIN, October 1942; 88, BULLETIN, 
December 1942; and 93 above.) (Diario Oficial, 
October 24, 1942.) 


100. October 28, 1942. Executive Order freez- 
ing stocks of the hides of cattle slaughtered daily 
in the Mexico City slaughterhouse. (Dzario Oficial, 
October 29, 1942.) 


NICARAGUA 


20. Presidential Decree No. 187. 
July 29, 1942.) 

21. July ?, 1942. Order issued by the Congress 
of Nicaragua restricting the cultivation of cotton 
in accordance with the agreement signed July 15, 
1942, between the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion of the United States and the National Bank 
of Nicaragua (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 30a, BULLETIN, January 1943). (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Washington, October 24, 
1942.) 


22. August 13, 1942. Resolution, Treasury De- 
partment, fixing the price of matches. (La 
Prensa, Managua, August 15, 1942.) 


(La Gaceta, 


PANAMA 


20. Decree No. 113, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce. (Gaceta Oficial, August 8, 1942.) 


21. (Correction) July 18,1942. Decree No. 322, 
reorganizing the Red Cross of Panama, and 
incorporating it as an auxiliary to the armed 
forces in time of war. (Gaceta Oficial, August 12, 


1942.) 


21a. Decree No. 236, amending Decree No. 190 
of April 15, 1942 (see Panama 142, BULLETIN, 
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October 1942), by excepting from the export 
and reexport permit requirements operations in 
merchandise on order or demand (mercancias a la 
orden), which are covered by special provisions. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 17, 1942.) 


22. (Correction) July 31,1942. Decree No. 114. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 21, 1942.) 


22a. August 3, 1942. Decree No. 202, pre- 
scribing certain measures regarding immigration. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 5, 1942.) 


23a. August 12, 1942. Decree No. 1, Offfice 
of Price Control, fixing prices at their July 31, 
1942 level on articles of prime necessity (food, 
drinks, and other necessary effects). (Gaceta 
Oficial, August 19, 1942.) 

23b. August 12, 1942. Resolution No. 434, 
Ministry of the Treasury, Merchant Marine 
Division, ordering the seizure and expropriation 
of the Panamanian steamship Omega and its 
sale to the United States. (Gaceta Oficial, Sep- 
tember 1, 1942.) 


25. August 18, 1942. Decree-Law No. 37, 
providing for an increase in tax levies on certain 
alcoholic beverages, as an emergency wartime 
measure necessary to meet an expected drop in 
national revenues. (Gaceta Oficial, August 27, 
1942.) 


26. August 18, 1942. Decree No. 2, Office of 
Price Control, ordering all commercial establish- 
ments, as of September 1, 1942, to mark prices or 
place price tags on all products and articles offered 
to the consuming public. (Gaceta Oficial, August 
19, 1942.) 


27. August 19, 1942. Decree No. 3, Office of 
Price Control, fixing the price of bread in the 
cities of Panama and Colén. (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 20, 1942.) 


28. August 24, 1942. Resolution No. 1, Office 
of Price Control, fixing prices of Diesel and fuel 
oils dispensed by the West India Oil Company, 
S. A. (Gaceta Oficial, August 27, 1942.) 


29. August 25, 1942. Resolution No. 2. Office 
of Price Control, authorizing the Union Oil 
Company of California to increase the price of 
Diesel and crude oil. (Gaceta Oficial, August 27, 
1942.) 

30. August 25, 1942. Resolution No. 3, Office 
of Price Control, authorizing an increase in the 
retail price of gasoline. (Gacete Oficial, August 
27, 1942.) 

31. August 26, 1942. Decree No. 252, prohib- 


iting the exportation of coconuts and copra. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 12, 1942.) 


32. September 9, 1942. Decree No. 4, Office of 
Price Control, fixing maximum wholesale and re- 
tail prices for live and dressed beef in Panama 
City and the surrounding districts. (Gaceta Oficial, 
September 14, 1942.) 


33. September 10, 1942. Decree No. 5, Office 
of Price Control, fixing maximum retail prices of 
pork in Panama City and the surrounding dis- 
tricts. (Gaceta Oficial, September 14, 1942.) 


34. September 10, 1942. Decree No. 6, Office 
of Price Control, fixing maximum prices for fish’ 
in Panama City and the surrounding districts. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 14, 1942.) 


PARAGUAY 


20. Presidential Decree No. 13,285. (EI Pais, 
Asuncién, August 7, 1942.) 


21. July 30,1942. Resolution, General Office of 
Industry and Commerce, excluding from the pro- 
visions of Resolution No. 38 of March 11, 1942 
(see Paraguay 14, BuLLETIN, August 1942) speci- 
fied galvanized or black iron wire, sheets, rods, 
pipes, etc. (El Pais, Asuncién, August 1, 1942.) 


22. August 1, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
13,848, amending Presidential Decree No. 13,285 
of June 27, 1942 (see Paraguay 20, BuLLETIN, De- 
cember 1942, and above), in regard to gasoline 
rationing. (El Pats, Asuncién, August 7, 1942.) 


23. August 29, 1942. Resolution No. 92, Gen- 
eral Office of Industry and Commerce, Ministry 
of Agriculture, establishing maximum prices on 
specified articles of consumption. (Fore:gn Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, October 24, 1942.) 


24. August 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
14,395, establishing a commission for coordinating 
methods of transportation and distribution of 
fuels, iron, and iron products for construction pur- 
poses, and restricting the uses of these products. 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, October 
24, 1942.) 
PERU 


9a. March 27,1942. Law No. 9584, authorizing 
the Industrial Bank of Peru to grant credits for 
the establishment of new industries. (EI Peruano, 
April 16, 1942.) 


11a. April 6, 1942. Presidential Decree, facili- 
tating maritime traffic by providing that foreign 
ships trading along the Peruvian coast will not 
be required to present, on arrival at their first 
port of call, manifests for freight in transit for 
other ports but will, on arrival in Callao, present 
a general manifest covering all cargo in transit 
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without specifying the ports of destination. 
(Revista de Legislacién Peruana, June 1942.) 


116. April 11, 1942. Decree, General Superin- 
tendent of Customs, authorizing the Callao cus- 
toms administrator to permit steamship companies 
to add to their manifests of cargo in transit pack- 
ages which, discharged in error, should be re- 
shipped or returned to the point of origin. (Re- 
vista de Legislacién Peruana, June 1942.) 


136. April 29, 1942. Supreme Resolution au- 
thorizing the Industrial Bank of Peru to purchase 
up to five thousand tires and inner tubes of 
Brazilian origin in accordance with Law No. 9584 
(see 9a above). (Revista de Legislacién Peruana, 
June 1942.) 


17h. June 19, 1942. Decree approving the 
organization of the Corporacién Peruana del Ama- 
zonas, which in time is expected to increase the 
output of rubber, cubé, and other forest products. 
(Forergn Commerce Weekly, Washington, October 
24, 1942.) 


29. August 20, 1942. Ministerial Resolution 
providing that petroleum may be exported only 
at ports intended for that purpose. (El Peruano, 
August 25, 1942.) 


30. August 26, 1942. Supreme Resolution No. 
469, providing that the petroleum control 
established by Supreme Resolution No. 449 of 
August 17, 1942 (see Peru 28, BuLLeTIN, Decem- 
ber 1942) will be exercised by the government 
of each department. (El Peruano, September 7, 
1942.) 


31. September 4, 1942. Ministerial Resolution 
amplifying Ministerial Resolution of August 12, 
1942 (see Peru 24, BuLLETIN, December 1942), 
by providing that foreign vessels carrying fuel 
or trading on the Peruvian coast may be stocked 
with meat after authorization from the National 
Nutrition Board. (E/ Comercio, Lima, September 
6, 1942.) 


32. September 15, 1942. Supreme Resolution 
dissolving the Tires and Accessories Sales Con- 
trol Commission (see Peru 2c, BULLETIN, May 
1942). (El Comercio, Lima, September 18, 1942.) 


33. September 17, 1942. Supreme Resolution 
appointing a commission to handle the distribu- 
tion of tires and inner tubes. (E/ Comercio, Lima, 
September 18, 1942.) 


34. September 22, 1942. Law No. 9611, authoriz- 
ing the President to create a National Food 
Production Promotion Board (Junta Nacional de 
Fomento de Produccién Alimenticia). (El Comercio, 
Lima, September 23, 1942.) 


UNITED STATES 


219a. August 15, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9221, extending the provisions of Executive Order 
No. 9001, December 27, 1941, under authority of 
the First War Powers Act (see United States 25 
and 17, BuLietin, April 1942), to contracts of 
Federal Prisons Industries, Inc., in order to expe- 
dite the prosecution of the war. (Federal Register, 
August 18, 1942.) 


232a. September 8, 1942. General Order No. 
21, Subpart M, Office of Defense Transportation, 
prescribing the issuance of certificates of war neces- 
sity, without which no person may operate any 
commercial vehicle within the continental limits 
of the United States on and after November 15, 
1942; prohibiting the transfer or delivery of motor 
fuel and commercial motor vehicle parts, tires, or 
tubes for any commercial vehicle unless the oper- 
ator presents the certificate of war necessity; and 
providing for tire inspection every sixty days, or 
every 5,000 miles. (Federal Register, September 9, 
1942.) 


260. October 9, 1942. Public Law 736 (77th 
Congress), amending the Nationality Act of 1940 
to preserve the nationality of citizens residing 
abroad. 


261. October 10, 1942. Public Law 737 (77th 
Congress), amending the Act approved August 27, 
1940 (54 Stat. 864), entitled “An Act increasing 
the number of naval aviators in the line of the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes.” 


262. October 12, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9254, authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
take possession of and to operate the plants of 
Triumph Explosives, Inc., and its affiliates, in 
order effectively and safely to facilitate the manu- 
facture of the war materials called for by contracts 
of that company with the United States. (Federal 
Register, October 15, 1942.) 


263. October 14, 1942. Public Law 746 (77th 
Congress), providing that promotions to higher 
grades of officers of the Army of the United States 
or any components thereof, shall be deemed to 
have been accepted upon the dates of the orders 
announcing such promotions, and for other 
purposes. 

264. October 17, 1942. Public Law 749 (77th 
Congress), amending section 10, of Public, Num- 
bered 360, 77th Congress (see United States 20. 
Butietin, April 1942), to grant National Service 
Life Insurance in the cases of certain Navy or 
Army flying cadets and aviation students who 
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died as the result of aviation accidents in line of 
duty between October 8, 1940, and June 3, 1941. 


265. October 17, 1942. Public Law 750 (77th 
Congress), authorizing the Secretary of War to 
approve a standard design for a service flag and a 
service lapel button. 


266. October 20, 1942. Public Law 751 (77th 
Congress), amending the Act of March 5, 1942 
(see United States 64, ButteTin, May 1942) re- 
lating to the planting of guayule and other rubber- 
bearing plants. 


267. October 21, 1942. Presidential Proclama- 
tion No. 2569, establishing the Casco Bay, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, Cape Hatteras, Key 
West and Los Angeles Maritime Control Areas 
and prescribing regulations for the control thereof. 
(Federal Register, October 24, 1942.) 


268. October 22, 1942. Exemption Order ODT 
21-1, Office of Defense Transportation, exempting 
special industrial, construction, and maintenance 
vehicles, farm machines, certain trailers, and 
motorcycles and motor scooters available for 
public rental, from the provisions of Subpart M, 
General Order 21, ODT (see 232a above), in 
regard to the procurement of certificates of war 
necessity. (Mederal Register, October 28, 1942.) 


269. October 24, 1942. Public Law 754 (77th 
Congress), amending the Act entitled “An Act to 
prevent pernicious political activities,” commonly. 
known as the Hatch Act, approved August 2, 1939, 
as amended, with respect to its application to 
officers and employees of educational, religious, 
eleemosynary, philanthropic, and cultural insti- 
tutions, establishments, and agencies. 


270. October 26, 1942. Public Law 756 (77th 
Congress), authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to establish a fuel depot at Middle and Orchard 
Points, Washington. 


271. October 26, 1942. Public Law 760 (77th 
Congress), amending the Act entitled “An Act 
to expedite national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676), 
and ‘“‘Title IV of the Naval Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1941”, approved September 9, 
1940 (54 Stat. 883). 


272. October 26, 1942. Public Law 761 (77th 
Congress), amending the Act entitled ““An Act to 
establish a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps for 
service with the Army of the United States’, 
approved May 14, 1942 (see United States 131, 
BULLETIN, August 1942), to create the grade of 
field director in such corps, to provide for en- 
rolled grades in such corps comparable to the 


enlisted grades in the Regular Army, to provide 
pay and allowances for all members of such corps 
at the same rates as those payable to members of 
the Regular Army in corresponding grades, and 
for other purposes. 

273. October 26, 1942. Public Law 762 (77th 
Congress), amending the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and Reserve Act of 1941, as amended, so as to 
enable Filipinos to qualify for service thereunder. 
274. October 26, 1942. Public Law 763 (77th 
Congress), making supplemental appropriations 
for the national defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, including, among others, the fol- 
lowing: Navy Department, training education, 
and welfare, $21,640,000; Bureau of Ships, for 
defense installations on merchant vessels, $100,- 
000,000; Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, $3,822,- 
000,000; Marine Corps, pay, $204,448,642, and 
general expenses, $250,000,000; and Coast 
Guard, pay and allowances, $193,894,000, gen- 
eral expenses, $45,000,000, acquisition of vessels 
and shore facilities, $94,713,000, and establishing 
and improving aids to navigation, $1,387,000; 
and $19,000,000 additional for the “‘Emergency 
rubber project’’ for the fiscal year 1943. 

(275) October 29, 1942. Public Law 766 (77th 
Congress), providing for the instruction of meteo- 
rological students in weather forecasting. 

(276) October 29,1942. Public Law 767 (77th 
Congress), amending the Act entitled “An Act to 
incorporate The American Legion’, approved 
September 16, 1919, so as to extend membership 
eligibility therein to certain American citizens, 
honorably discharged from the active military 
or naval forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with the United States during 
World War II. 

(277) October 29, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9260, prescribing rules and regulations for the 
award of the decoration of the “‘Legion of Merit” 
created by Public Law 671, 77th Congress, July 
20, 1942 (see United States 189, BuLLETIN, Oc- 
tober 1942). (Federal Register, October 31, 1942.) 
(278) October 31, 1942. Public Law 768 (77th 
Congress), providing for adjusting royalties for 
the use of inventions for the benefit of the United 
States, in aid of the prosecution of the war, and 
for other purposes. 


URUGUAY 


23a,. April 9, 1942. Decree-—Law authorizing 
funds for the War Arsenal, providing for its 
administration, and establishing a _ technical 
corps of officers in charge of armaments and 
explosives. (Diario Oficial, May 16, 1942.) 
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40a. April 24, 1942. Decree-Law designating a 
specified pier of the Port of Montevideo for 
military use only, and establishing regulations 
for the unloading of war materials. (Diario 
Oficial, May 16, 1942.) 

44a. May 15, 1942. Decree No. 534/942, 
requiring merchants and industrialists to make 
declarations of stocks purchased abroad which 
are to be shipped to Uruguay. (Diario Oficial, 
May 23, 1942.) 

44. May 15, 1942. Decree No. 1433/940, 
fixing penalties for infractions of the Decree of 
March 20 (see Uruguay 15, Burietin, August 
1942), in regard to limitations on the number of 
pages permissible in newspapers. (Diario Oficial, 
May 23, 1942.) 

44c. May 15, 1942. Decree naming an advisory 
committee to study costs and prices of chemical- 
medicinal products and taking steps to control 
the prices of such products. (Dzario Ofwzal, 
May 27, 1942.) 


46b. May 22, 1942. Decree No. 1433/940, 
charging the General Office of Economic Affairs 
with enforcement of the decrees of March 20 
and May 15 (see Uruguay 15, ButiteTin, August 
1942; 32a, BuLitetTiIn, October 1942; and 446 
above), relative to the maximum number of 
pages allowed for daily papers and their sup- 
plements. (Diario Oficial, May 29, 1942.) 


59a. July 15, 1942. Decree No. 680/942, fixing 
prices for structural iron. (Diario Oficial, July 
21, 1942.) 


596. July 15, 1942. Decree No. 694/942, fixing 
maximum prices for certain kinds of wire. 
(Diario Oficial, July 21, 1942.) 


59c. July 15, 1942. Executive Resolution No. 
284/941, authorizing the duty-free importation 
by a specified packing company of 51 tons of 
peas and 60 tons of beans for the preparation of 
food contracted for by the British Food Ministry. 
(Diario Oficial, August 6, 1942.) 

59d. July 15, 1942. Executive Resolution No. 
859/941, authorizing the duty-free importation 
of 2,000 tons of oats for industrial purposes. 
(Diario Oficial, August 6, 1942.) 


60a. July 16, 1942. Decree-Law No. 1689, 
creating “‘security zones” in the immediate 
environs of military, airport, public utility, com- 
munications, and similar establishments. (Dzario 
Oficial, August 5, 1942.) 

63a. July 24, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
899/940, authorizing the issuance of defense 
bonds in the amount of 700,000 pesos, in addition 


to the 2,100,000 pesos already authorized by the 
decree of May 15, 1942 (see Uruguay 44, BuLLEriIn, 
October 1942). (Diario Oficial, August 6, 1942.) 


65. July 28, 1942. Decree No. 760/942, amend- 
ing prevailing gasoline rationing provisions for 
the purpose of reducing consumption. (See 
Uruguay 11¢ and 57, Buttetin, November 1942, 


and 64, BuLtetin, December 1942.) (Diario 
Oficial, August 7, 1942.) 
66. July 30, 1942. Decree No. 993/A/941, 


authorizing the Bank of the Republic to purchase 
and import 20,000 tons of corn for domestic 
use and establishing rules governing its distribu- 
tion. (Diario Oficial, August 8, 1942.) 


67. July 31,1942. Decree creating a Committee 
to study public works projects and establish 
priorities for such projects in the use of structural 
iron. (Diario Oficial, August 6, 1942.) 


68. July 31, 1942. Decree No. 7869/931, ap- 
pointing a committee to study the products 
included in the tariff schedule as ‘‘articles of 
prime necessity’ and ‘“‘raw materials,” in order 
to suggest any necessary modifications, in view 
of the duty-exemption provisions for such articles 
contained in the decree-law of July 24, 1942 
(see Uruguay 63, BuLitetin, December 1942). 
(Diario Oficial, August 11, 1942.) 

69. August 5, 1942. Decree No. 969/942, 
reducing deliveries of gas oil to 70 percent of 


deliveries in the year 1941, in view of decreased 
reserves. (Diario Oficial, August 11, 1942.) 


70. August 6, 1942. Decree No. 1695, charging 
the chief of the military post at Canelones with the 
civilian defense of that area. (Diario Oficial, 
September 5, 1942.) 


71. August 12, 1942. Executive Resolution 
No. 218/942, authorizing the duty-free importa- 
tion of 250 tons of chickpeas for industrial purposes. 
(Diario Oficial, August 20, 1942.) 


72. August 14, 1942. Decree No. 494/942, 
amending the decree of April 24, 1942 (see 
Uruguay 40, BurieTin, September 1942), in 
regard to authorization for direct acquisition of 
solid fuels of foreign origin. (Diario Oficial, 
August 20, 1942.) 

73. August 14, 1942. Decree No. 680/942, 
fixing discounts on sales of iron imported by the 
State and making certain clarifications as to 
prices established by the decree of July 15, 1942 
(see 59a above). (Diario Oficial, August 20, 1942.) 


74. August 14, 1942. Decree No. 899/940, 
authorizing the issuance of defense bonds in the 
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amount of 1,000,000 pesos, in addition to the 
2,800,000 pesos authorized by the decrees of 
May 15, 1942, and July 24, 1942 (see Uruguay 
44, BuLLetin, October 1942, and 63a above). 
(Diario Oficial, August 24, 1942.) 

75. August 19, 1942. Executive Resolution No. 
284/941, authorizing the duty-free importation 
by specified packing plants of 171 tons of beans 
for the preparation of army rations contracted 
for by the British Food Ministry. (Diario Oficial, 
August 31, 1942.) 


76. August 20, 1942. Decree No. 895/942, 
fixing the maximum price of potatoes. (Diario 
Oficial, August 26, 1942.) 

77. August 20, 1942. Decree No. 829/941, 
authorizing the UTE (Usinas Eléctricas y Teléfonos 
del Estado) to limit the consumption of light and 
power by applying surcharges and suspending 
certain services. (Diario Oficial, August 27, 1942.) 


78. August 20, 1942. Decree No. 1025/942, 
adding to the list of articles of prime necessity 
fishing tackle and other equipment used in the 
fishing industry. (Diario Oficial, August 31, 1942.) 
79. August 21,1942. Decree No. 895/942, mak- 
ing new provisions in regard to the maximum 
price of potatoes. (See 76 above.) (Diario 
Oficial, August 26, 1942.) 


80. August 21, 1942. Presidential decree creat- 
ing a medical commission charged with advising 
the National Civilian Defense Committee (see 
Uruguay 53, BuLLETIN, November 1942) on the 
organization of aid to the injured in case of an 
attack on the civilian population. (Diario Oficial, 
September 3, 1942.) 


81. August 28, 1942. Decree-luw No. 3132, 
regulating the functions of the Committee for the 
Investigation of Anti-National Activities (Diario 
Oficial, September 4, 1942.) 


82. August 29, 1942. Decree No. 1015/942, fix- 
ing prices and establishing rules and regulations 
governing the sale of sugar. (Diario Oficial, Sep- 
tember 2, 1942.) 


83. September 11, 1942. Decree fixing the 
maximum retail prices of apples. (Diario Oficial, 
September 16, 1942, quoted in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, October 24, 1942.) 


84. September 18, 1942. Decree fixing maxi- 
mum prices, for both manufacturers and con- 
sumers, for black varnished wire, and providing 
for a 5 percent discount on payments made within 
30 days. (Diario Oficial, September 22, 1942, 
quoted in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, 
October 24, 1942.) 


VENEZUELA 


35a. June 8, 1942. Resolution No. 69, Ministry 
of the Treasury, fixing the price of matches. 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 8, 1942.) 


59. September 11, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 219, amending Presidential Decree No. 191, 
August 12, 1942 (see Venezuela 51, BuLLETIN, 
December 1942), and providing that foreign mer- 
chandise may be transshipped only from Curagao 
and Trinidad without paying the 30 percent sur- 
tax, and that shipping documents on such goods 
will be used as the basis for preparation of docu- 
ments covering shipment of the merchandise to 
Venezuela. (Gaceta Oficial, September 11, 1942, 
quoted in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, 
October 10, 1942.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


2,. January 26, 1942. Creation by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill of the 
Combined Raw Materials Board (United States 
and Great Britain) for planning the best and 
speediest development, expansion, and use of raw 
material resources. (Bulletin, United States De- 
partment of State, January 31, 1942.) 


2,. January 26, 1942. Creation by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill of the 
Munitions Assignment Board (United States and 
Great Britain) to advise on quantity and priority 
of assignments to Great Britain and the United 
States or other United Nations, and placing the 
entire munition resources of the two countries 
in a common pool. (Bulletin, United States De- 
partment of State, January 31, 1942.) 


23. January 26, 1942. Creation by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill of the 
Combined Shipping Adjustment Board (United 
States and Great Britain) to pool the shipping 
resources of the two countries and to unify the 
work of the British Ministry of War Transport 
and the shipping authorities of the United States 
Government. (Bulletin, United States Depart- 
ment of State, January 31, 1942.) 


2, February 6, 1942. Establishment by the 
United States and Great Britain of Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, to insure complete coordination of 
the war effort of the two countries, including the 
production and distribution of war supplies, and 
to provide for full British and American collabora- 
tion with the United Nations. (Congressional 
Directory, United States Congress, June 1942.) 


8b. March 30, 1942. Announcement by the 
Secretary to President Roosevelt of the establish- 
ment of the Pacific War Council, composed of 
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representatives of the United States, Great Britain 
and its dominions, New Zealand, China, and the 
Netherlands, to consider matters of policy relating 
to the joint war effort. (Congressional Directory, 
United States Congress, June 1942.) 


20a. June 14, 1942. Adherence of Mexico to 
the Declaration of the United Nations. (See 
Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 1, BULLETIN, 
April 1942.) (Bulletin, United States Department 
of State, June 20, 1942.) 


206. June 14,1942. Adherence of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines to the Declaration of the 
United Nations. (See Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 1, Butietin, April 1942, and 20a 
above.) (Bulletin, United States Department of 
State, June 20, 1942.) 


26a. July 9,1942. Contract between the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington and the Government 
of Costa Rica, providing for the establishment by 
the Bank in favor of the Republic of Costa Rica 
of a $2,000,000 line of credit to aid in the stabili- 
zation of Costa Rican financial and agricultural 
economy, and to supply the necessary dollar 
exchange to enable the Republic to maintain 
indispensable imports. (La Gaceta, Costa Rica, 
August 9, 1942.) 


30a. July 15, 1942. Agreement between the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of the United 
States and the National Bank of Nicaragua, under 
the terms of which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration agrees to purchase at a fixed price the 
1942 Nicaraguan cotton crop, the carry-over from 
previous years, and all cotton in excess of 506,920 
pounds during the subsequent years of the war; 
and by which the Government of Nicaragua 
agrees to limit the total area of cotton planted to 
5,160 acres. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washing- 
ton, October 24, 1942.) 


41a. August 14, 1942. Cooperative agreement 
between the Governments of Bolivia and the 
United States for the financing by the two Gov- 
ernments of a program of economic development 


through a Bolivian development corporation and 
United States credits, to include improved com- 
munications, increased production of basic agri- 
cultural products for export, and various types of 
development in the Bolivian mining and petro- 
leum industries. (Bulletin, United States Depart- 
ment of State, August 15, 1942.) 


5la. September 28, 1942. Announcement by 
the Combined Food Board, United States and 
Great Britain (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 19, BuLLETIN, August 1942), of an 
agreement providing for exclusive buying by the 
United States in certain prescribed regions of the 
world and by the United Kingdom in other areas, 
on behalf of all the governments adhering to the 
agreement, of fats, oils, and oilseeds available to 
the United Nations throughout the world. (Bul- 
letin, United States Department of State, October 
3, 1942.) 


53. (Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
October 10, 1942.) 


54. October 6, 1942. Report from the American 
Ambassador to Brazil of the signing of agreements 
providing for the purchase by the United States 
from Brazil of coffee, cocoa, and Brazi] nuts. 
(Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
October 24, 1942.) 


55. October 9, 1942. Announcement by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of the adherence of Ethiopia to the 
Declaration of the United Nations. (See Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 1, BuLLeTin, April 
1942, and 20a and 204 above.) (Bulletin, United 
States Department of State, October 10, 1942.) 


56. October 16, 1942. Announcement by the 
Department of State, the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany, and the Board of Economic Warfare, of the 
signing of a rubber agreement with Venezuela, 
under the terms of which the Rubber Reserve 
Company will purchase, until December 31, 1946, 
all rubber produced in Venezuela which is not 
required for domestic use. (Bulletin, United States 
Department of State, October 17, 1942.) 


Pan American News 


Umted States Department of State 
creates a new diplomatic post 


On November 5, 1942, the American Hem- 
isphere Office of the United States Depart- 
ment of State announced the establish- 
ment of a new diplomatic post, to be 
known as Counselor of Embassy for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. The new offices will be 
held by career diplomats whose duties will 
be to coordinate the activities and efforts 
of the representatives of other agencies 
of the United States Government who are 
employed in work of a commercial or eco- 
nomic nature within the particular coun- 
try. The counselors will report to the 
United States Ambassador or Minister 
under whom they serve. Under the new 
system the major part of the work of han- 
dling priorities and export licenses will be 
shifted from Washington to the capitals of 
the Latin American countries, and an 
effort will be made to match as closely as 
possible future essential requirements of 
those countries with available supplies in 
the United States. 


Factory equipment to be transferred 
from the United States to 
Latin America 


Recently the United States inaugurated a 
program to save steamship space by send- 
ing, wherever feasible, productive machin- 
ery to Latin American nations instead of 
the finished products. As part of this pro- 
gram arrangements are being made to 
transfer about 500 American industrial 
plants to South America. These plants 
have been made idle or are threatened 
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with idleness by the war production pro- 
gram and restrictions on raw materials. 

Eight plants, including six textile estab- 
lishments, a blast furnace unit, and a 
storage-battery producing plant have al- 
ready been exported. Four of the textile 
plants were shipped to Brazil, one to 
Venezuela, and one to Mexico. The 
storage-battery plant is operating in Chile 
and the blast furnace in Brazil. 

Plans for the transfer of other plants are 
being handled by the State and Commerce 
Departments and the War Production 
Board of the United States. The program 
was initiated in September 1942 when the 
State Department instructed commercial 
attachés to list the types of factories which 
might operate satisfactorily in the various 
countries. Later the Department of Com- 
merce began a survey to list factories in 
the United States which might be suitable 
for export. It has now been agreed that 
the War Production Board will have five 
days to decide whether an idle plant is 
likely to be of service in the war effort, 
and if it decides the plant will not be of 
use plans may be made for the transfer. 
Small refrigerator plants, small shoemak- 
ing establishments, paper mills capable of 
producing pulp, paint and varnish plants 
of all kinds, firebrick establishments, 
cement plants, and textile mills are those 
most in demand. 

The program is designed to save ship- 
ping space on products importing coun- 
tries could manufacture themselves if they 
had the necessary equipment; but, so far 
as the Latin American nations are con- 
cerned, it has the added importance of 
helping to solve the war-bred economic, 
labor, and supply problems. 
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Health programs in some Latin 
American countries 


In November 1942 the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs re- 
leased the following statement: 


Brazilian and United States doctors 
and sanitary engineers have organized a 
health and sanitation program to protect 
thousands of workers in the Amazon Val- 
ley and Brazil’s mineral areas producing 
strategic materials for United Nations 
war industry. 

This is the report brought back to 
Washington by Dr. George M. Saunders, 
chief of a party of United States public 
health workers assigned to work with 
Brazilian authorities and technicians in 
the cooperative health project. ‘The proj- 
ect is part of the inter-American health 
and sanitation program recommended at 
the Rio de Janeiro Conference of Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers last January. From 
the Washington end, the program is being 
carried out by the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The work in the vast Amazon region 
and mineral areas of Brazil embraces 
control of malaria, scourge of workers 
in tropical climates; establishment of 
health centers, and construction of sani- 
tary facilities and hospitals. 

Projects under way or considered also 
include care of workers and their families 
migrating into the rubber region, train- 
ing of nurses and other medical personnel. 

**Malaria control activities are in prog- 
ress in twenty-three areas about Belem 
and in the interior of Para, Amazonas, 
and the territory of Acre,’ said Dr. 
Saunders. 

“In addition to these, twelve zones 
have been marked out for extension of 
the malaria control work. This work 
includes the eradication of breeding places 
of the anopheles mosquito, carrier of 


malaria. Laboratories have been opened 
in Belem and Manaos, centers of the 
Amazon rubber industry, for identifi- 
cation of mosquito larvae and for experi- 
ment. Doctors have been sent into the 
interior of the Amazon area to study 
malaria prevalence. 

“‘Large quantities of insecticides will be 
needed in this work. Fortunately, Brazil 
can produce good insecticides from pyreth- 
rum flowers. Diluted with kerosene, 
pyrethrum extracts ace effective against 
the mosquito. 

‘“‘Seven health centers have been es- 
tablished in the interior of the Amazon 
Valley, including Rio Branco, Porto 
Velho, and Manaos. These centers serve 
for the medical treatment of population 
groups and the prevention of disease. 
Plans call for establishment of ap- 
proximately fifty such centers. 

“The centers also will disseminate 
health information and instruction in 
child welfare and dietary habits. 

“Access into the sprawling rubber- 
producing country running thousands 
of miles into the interior of Brazil toward 
the Andes mountain ranges is mainly 
by the great river and its tributaries. 
The health and sanitation work in the 
Amazon country is conditioned by the 
waterways. 

‘“‘Besides fixed health centers or dis- 
pensaries, it is planned to _ establish 
floating dispensaries in small boats. A 
considerable fleet of boats is needed, both 
for clinics and for transportation to the 
rubber-producing areas. 

“In the Belem region, a detailed plan 
has been worked out for malaria control. 
The idea is to prevent fresh tidewaters 
from entering city limits and to drain 
off surface water. This is being ac- 
complished by a series of dikes and tide 
gates, and by cleaning and straightening 
streams draining the community. 
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“‘ As for hospitals, sites have been decided 
at several strategic points in the Amazon. 
These include Santarem, Breves, Porto 
Velho, Rio Branco, and Teffé. The 
hospitals are designed mainly for a 
capacity of about fifty beds.” 

Besides the Amazon health project to 
support development of rubber and other 
tropical materiais, sanitation work is 
projected in the Rio Doce valley for the 
mining industry. The Rio Doce, rising 
in the hills near Bello Horizonte, drains 
an area rich in iron ores, manganese, 
and other strategic materials. This is a 
vital source of supply for United Nations 
war industry. 

To increase movements of iron to the 
seaboard from the big deposits at Itabira, 
the Victoria-Minas Railway is being im- 
proved with United States aid. Here, 
as ia the rubber country, malaria lowers 
working vitality. 

Brazilian authorities plan to uadertake 
malaria control in the larger towns and 
around booming labor camps in the 
mining areas. 

Brazilian plans for the Amazon involve 
migration of population from northeast 
Brazil. Transporting, feeding, clothing, 
and supervising the health of the migrants 
are sidelights of the great program for 
development of Brazil’s arsenal of natural 
resources. 

The Brazilian program is the largest of 
the cooperative health and sanitation 
projects under way in Latin American 
republics. Dr. Saunders was assigned to 
Brazil from the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

Other health and sanitation missions 
have been assigned to Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Para- 
guay, on request from these countries, 
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according to a statement from Dr. Albert 
R. Dreisbach, Assistant to the Director, 
Health and Sanitation Division, Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

In Peru plans have been made for com- 
pletion of a hospital at Tingo Maria, an 
agricultural research and development 
center on the eastern slopes of the Andes. 
Hospitals and dispensaries are proposed 
for other Peruvian towns suitably located 
to serve strategic producing areas. 

In northeastern Bolivia, a rubber area, 
malaria is the chief health problem. So 
the sanitation of Guayara Merin was 
selected for the first project by Bolivian 
and United States medical specialists 
under this program. The town selected 
is the head of navigation on the Madeira 
River, one of the main tributaries of the 
Amazon. It is the port of entry between 
Bolivia and Brazil. 

Work is further along in Ecuador. ‘The 
work in Ecuador includes improvement 
of sewage and hospital facilities in Quito, 
the capital; also malaria control projects 
near Guayaquil, the chief port of Ecuador. 
In Haiti, besides malaria control, sanita- 
tion work includes the construction of a 
rural market just outside the city of Port- 
au-Prince. Offhand the building of a 
rural market may sound remote from 
health planning. But the market place 
fits in well with the program. The reason 
is that the market place in Haiti is a 
public gathering place and one of the best 
points from which to disseminate infor- 
mation. In Nicaragua the plans include 
construction of headquarters in Managua 
for the Nicaraguan health administra- 
tion. In Paraguay, a site has been ob- 
tained for a health center in Asuncion, 
the capital. 

These examples illustrate the varied 
nature of the projects. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN Union, now 52 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 


April 14 is celebrated an- 


Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. ‘The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are available to officials 
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and private citizens alike. Its affairs are admin- 
istered by a Director General and an Assistant 
Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of the 
United States and representatives in Washington 


of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 110,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLLETIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 


lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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Relations of the United States and Costa 
Rica During the Guardia Era 
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THE twenty years following the seizure of 
the Costa Rican government by Tomas 
Guardia and his followers in April 1870 
were in many ways a very constructive era 
in that country. The epoch was signalized 
by rapid progress in sanitation, transpor- 
tation, communications, and agriculture; 
and some advance was made in educa- 
tion, mining, and stockraising. Lands and 
others forms of wealth were more widely 
distributed; wages increased; the intellec- 
tual level of the people was raised; and 
the dominance of the old aristocracy was 
broken. Foreigners, especially citizens of 
the United States, made important con- 
tributions to the achievements of the 
period; and this phase of the relationship 
between the two countries is the subject 
of the present essay. 

Costa Rica was under the vigorous direc- 
tion of a single family. After Guardia’s 
death in 1882, his brother-in-law, Préspero 


Fernandez, took charge of the national 
government; and Fernandez, at his death 
in 1885, was succeeded by Bernardo Soto, 
who was the son-in-law of Fernandez. 
The Government was not conducted in an 
altogether democratic manner. ‘The press 
was not entirely free; members of the oppo- 
sition were persecuted at times; lawmakers 
were occasionally reduced to puppet 
status; and force was often used asa _polit- 
ical instrument; but in 1889 Bernardo 
Soto not only permitted but supported 
one of the few fair elections in Costa Rican 
history up to that time. Thus the Guardia 
era, while not one of democracy, was an 
epoch of preparation for democracy and 
one of those instances, rare in Latin 
America at that time, of dictatorship 
shaping the life of a nation so as to make 
dictatorship unnecessary and almost im- 
possible in the future. Material progress 
without full individual freedom; and yet 
61 
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religious toleration with growing oppor- 
tunities for enlightenment and an inevita- 
ble trend toward liberty and democracy— 
these were the salient features of the Guar- 
dia period. Within a few decades after 
the end of the Guardia era, Costa Rica 
was to become one of the most democratic, 
stable, and prosperous countries in Latin 
America. 

Costa Ricans themselves have been the 
first to point out the notable contributions 
of foreigners to this social and economic 
transformation. Englishmen, Germans, 
Frenchmen, and Spaniards, as well as 
citizens of the United States and of various 
Latin American countries, all collaborated 
with Costa Ricans in introducing the 
latest medical practices and the latest 
inventions of technology. In a surpris- 
ingly large measure the technical skills 
and business management that effected 
the ‘‘modernization”’ of Costa Rica came 
from the United States. 

The population of Costa Rica was not 
large. The inhabitants of the country 
numbered fewer than 158,000 in 1875 and 
not many more than 243,000 in 1892. 
Nor did foreigners bulk large in the total, 
for there were only 4,672 aliens in the 
country in 1883 and 6,856 in 1888—and 
those from countries where technology 
was relatively advanced were far in the 
The total for citizens of the 
United States, for instance, was 130 in 
1883 and only 250 in 1888. But the con- 
tributions of these foreigners to the trans- 
formation of Costa Rica during the Guar- 
dia era were far greater than their meager 
numbers might suggest. 

Anglo-Saxon names occupy considerable 
space in the list of physicians in Costa 
Rica during the 19th century, and the 
names of several citizens of the United 
States were among them. The first of the 
North American medicos to arrive was 
Stephen Curtis, who entered Costa Rica 


minority. 


near the end of the eighteenth century and 
remained until he was compelled to flee 
in order to escape the clutches of the 
colonial Inquisition. He seems to have 
been deeply devoted to his profession, 
more interested in science and service than 
in financial gains. Of similar character 
was James Hogan, who arrived in San 


José in 1854 and was for several years in 


charge of the San Juan de Dios Hospital 
in that city. Hogan married a Costa 
Rican wife and practiced medicine with 
striking unselfishness until his death in 
1864. Another prominent physician from 
the United States was Charles Lordly, who 
arrived in 1875 in connection with a rail- 
way enterprise and not only followed the 
medical profession but also opened a drug 
store. These are only the most con- 
spicuous; there were several others, and 
there were dentists as well as physicians. 

Gradually, however, Costa Rica was 
producing its own corps of physicians. 
The first of them were trained in Scotland; 
others were educated in Guatemala, the 
United States, and elsewhere. After the 
middle of the century courses in medicine 
began to be offered at the University of 
Santo Tomas, founded in 1843. During 
the same period also a national board of 
examination and supervision, called El 
Protomedicato after the terminology of the 
colonial epoch, was established. 

The science of sanitation had its begin- 
nings in Costa Rica shortly before the 
dawn of the Guardia era. San José was the 
first Costa Rican city to install plumbing. 
The building of the reservoirs and laying 
of the water pipes were initiated in 1865 
and completed in 1869. Apparently the 
work was supervised by a German engineer 
named Franz Kurtze. Plumbing was 
installed in Cartago in 1874, in Heredia 
in 1879, in Alajuela in 1880, and in 
Liberia and Limén in 1899. The laying 
of the water pipes in Heredia was super- 
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vised by an Englishman named John 
Brealey, probably the son of an English 
physician who had been living in the 
country since 1835. In the other towns 
mentioned the plumbing was installed 
by Costa Rican and foreign engineers, 
some of the latter being citizens of the 
United States. Even as late as 1900, 
however, Limon was the only town in 
Costa Rica equipped with underground 
sewage. Drainage in San José was noto- 
riously imperfect. For several years fol- 
lowing 1885 George Ross, a citizen of 
the United States, held a contract for 
cleaning and repairing its streets and 
disposing of its garbage. 

In lighting, Costa Rica seems to have 
skipped the era of gas, making the transi- 
tion from kerosene lamps and lanterns, 
first installed on the streets and plazas of 
San José in 1856, directly to electricity. 
Beginning in the early 1870’s, vain efforts 
were made for ten years to introduce gas, 
Costa Ricans and North Americans being 
prominent among the promoters. At- 
tempts to employ electricity for lights 
began as early as 1882. In that year 
Manuel V. Dengo, a Costa Rican, and 
Luis Batres, a Guatemalan, were granted a 
small subsidy by the national government 
to aid them in their attempts to inaugurate 
that system of illumination in the leading 
towns of the republic. Electric lights first 
appeared on the streets of the capital in 
August 1884 and in Cartago five years 
later. They were not installed in Alajuela 
and Heredia until the middle 1890’s, 
nor in Puntarenas and Limén until 1906 
and 1927 respectively. Soon after 1884 
Dengo and Batres obtained the backing of 
Minor C. Keith, a prominent citizen of 
the United States (discussed at some length 
below), and his associates. Ten years 
later a Cuban named Francisco Mendiola 
Boza began to play a prominent part in 
the electrical enterprises of the country. 


Projects for street railways with cars 
drawn by animals were first advocated in 
Costa Rica in the 1870’s; but a decade 
passed before the tramways began to 
operate. Those of San José, Heredia, and 
Cartago were built in 1885-1886 by a 
North American named Silas Wright 
Hastings, who also constructed and oper- 
ated a hippodrome (racetrack) in the 
capital and a number of markets in He- 
redia and Cartago. Associated with Hast- 
ings in his enterprises in the last-named 
towns was a naturalized Costa Rican 
named Thomas Calnek. Electrification 
of the tramways, which was mainly the 
work of Minor C. Keith and his British 
financial supporters, began in 1889. By 
the late 1890’s trolley cars were in opera- 
tion on the streets of Alajuela as well as 
those of San José, Cartago, and Heredia. 

The first telegraph line in the country 
was built in 1868 by a North American 
named Lyman Reynolds, who sold it to 
the Costa Rican government the next 
year. Passing through San José, Heredia, 
and Alajuela, it connected Cartago and 
Puntarenas. The line between Limon and 
Cartago was completed by Minor C. 
Keith in 1881. By 1886 there were 389 
miles of telegraph wire and_ thirty-four 
telegraph offices in the republic, and 
Costa Rica already had telegraphic con- 
nections with the outside world. ‘The first 
manager of the government-owned tele- 
graph system was an Englishman; but 
Costa Ricans themselves soon took charge, 
and natives of the country operated the 
telegraph instruments almost from _ the 
outset. 

Telephones were used for the first time 
in Costa Rica in 1886. The circuit, con- 
structed under the supervision of Roberto 
Castro, a native son, connected the various 
offices of the national government in San 
José. Two years later Silas Wright Has- 
tings tried to establish a system for private 
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use, but failed. Francisco Mendiola Boza, 
the Cuban, organized the first telephone 
company in the country. ‘This enterprise, 
the Costa Rica Telephone Company, in- 
stalled telephones in San José, Cartago, 
Heredia, and Alajuela in 1894 and 1895, 
and in the course of the next year these 
new instruments of technology began to be 
employed in Puntarenas and Limon. 
Minor C. Keith was a stockholder in the 
company. 

Mining was sporadic and not very 
remunerative until near the end of the 
Guardia era. The mountain districts of 
the country were known to contain fairly 
valuable deposits of gold, silver, and cop- 
per; but efforts to work them had not been 
brilliantly successful, and the mineral 
resources of the forested lowlands stretch- 
ing toward the Caribbean had not been 
thoroughly explored. Englishmen, among 
them the famous Richard Trevithick him- 
self, had introduced steam and more 
modern methods in the 1820’s and 1830s; 
but the Anglo-Costa Rican Mining Com- 
pany that they organized had collapsed in 
1842. In 1868 the Montealegres, the 
Castros, and other Costa Ricans had set up 
a company of their own, and soon after- 
wards had employed Ernest Mellis, a 
California mining engineer, to examine a 
number of mining properties. At the 
same time a search was made for the 
precious metals and other resources of the 
region bordering upon the Caribbean. 
In 1872 Minor C. Keith employed a 
Philadelphia geologist named William M. 
Gabb in this quest; and three years later 
a company composed of native and 
naturalized Costa Ricans imported some 
fifteen or twenty experts and laborers from 
the United States for the same purpose. 
Donald Cameron, the Meiggs family, and 
no doubt other North Americans made 
investments in Costa Rican mines during 
the 1870’s and 1880’s; but by the end of 


the Guardia era British capitalists were 
once more in control of the majority of the 
Costa Rican mining properties. 

The most significant contribution made 
to the modernization of Costa Rica by 
foreigners was the construction and financ- 
ing of its railways. Although a part of the 
cost of the iron roads was paid immediately 
and directly by the nation, most of the 
capital was British. Nearly all the build- 
ing, however, was carried on under the 
supervision of citizens of the United States. 

The first Costa Rican railway—a line 
only nine miles long running toward the 
interior from Puntarenas, with cars drawn 
by mules—had been completed in 1857; 
but it proved unprofitable and was soon 
abandoned. This pioneer road was 
mainly the result of the efforts of Richard 
Farrer, an English merchant. The first 
contracts for the construction of steam 
railways in the country were granted to 
North Americans. ‘The pioneer conces- 
sion was obtained by the distinguished 
John C. Fremont and four associates and 
was dated July 31, 1866; but nothing was 
accomplished. The second contract, signed 
in 1869 with Edward Reilly, Alexander 
Hay, and two other citizens of the United 
States, was equally futile. The third, 
dated July 20, 1871, soon led to the inaug- 
uration of the era of steam railways in 
Costa Rica. This concession was granted 
to Henry Meiggs, a native of New York, 
who was already famous for his railway 
building in Chile and Peru. 

The contract was signed in Lima, and 
neither Henry Meiggs nor his brother 
John G. Meiggs ever came to Costa Rica; 
but they were nevertheless mainly re- 
sponsible for the construction of the first 
steam railroad in the country. Emily 
Meiggs, a sister of Henry and John, had 
married Minor Hubbell Keith and become 
the mother of several sons, three of whom 
were to sacrifice their lives in Costa Rican 
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railway construction. A fourth, Minor 
Cooper Keith, mentioned several times 
above, was to become the most famous 
North American in all Central America. 
Henry Meiges Keith, the eldest son of 
Minor Hubbell and Emily Keith, had 
acquired experience under his noted uncle 
in Peru; and it was this member of the 
remarkable family who was sent to Costa 
Rica to build the first steam railway in 
that country and the second in Central 
America. (The pioneer Central American 
railway of this type was a line running 
from Puerto Caballos, later Puerto Cortés, 
toward the interior of Honduras. It was 
built by the British construction firm of 
McCandlish and Waring.) Henry Meiggs 
Keith urged his younger brother Minor, 
who was then engaged in ranching and 
lumbering on a small island off the coast 
of Texas, to come to Costa Rica and help 
with the railroad enterprise. ‘The two 
Keiths rode into San José together toward 
the end of 1871 and began work at once. 
The Meiggs contract provided for the 
construction of a narrow-gauge railroad 
from Limon on the Caribbean through the 
towns of Cartago, San José, and Heredia 
to Alajuela. For this railway, solidly 
built and fully equipped with stations and 
rolling stock, Henry Meiggs was to receive 
the sum of £1,600,000. Construction 
was to begin simultaneously at Alajuela 
and Limon and the road was to be com- 
pleted within three years. The Keith 
brothers were to have general supervision 
of the work; prominent among the con- 
struction engineers were Albert J. Sherzer, 
George K. Latham, and H. D. B. Norris; 
some of the common laborers were Costa 
Ricans, but many workers had to be 
imported. Minor C. Keith, it is said, 
looked after the Limén end of the line; 
Henry Meiggs Keith assumed responsi- 
bility for the entire railway, but devoted 
his attention mainly to the western portion 


in the more densely populated highland 
area where the climate was agreeable and 
the construction somewhat easier. 

The first locomotive was brought from 
Puntarenas up to Alajuela by a train of 
oxcarts at a cost of 4,000 pesos. It arrived 
there on February 9, 1872, amidst great 
rejoicing. Cars and other equipment had 
to be transported the same way, and the 
distance was more than fifty miles! The 
first train arrived at Heredia, eight miles 
beyond Alajuela, on August 6, 1872; on 
December 30 the railway reached San 
José; and less than a year later, November 
12, 1873, it arrived at Cartago, twenty-six 
and a half miles from Alajuela. Ban- 
quets, oratory, poetry, music, and dancing 
accompanied the opening of each section. 

Progress from the Caribbean terminus 
at Limon was not quite so rapid; but the 
road was completed to Matina, a little 
over twenty miles from Limén, by the 
time the first train on the other end pulled 
into Cartago. This eastern part of the 
line was built at heavy cost in labor, 
suffering, and life itself. Swamps had to 
be filled or drained, and primeval jungle 
cleared away. Rain fell incessantly; liz- 
ards, snakes, and alligators were plentiful; 
mosquitoes, sandflies, and other insects 
swarmed everywhere and made constant 
assaults; and the heat was stifling both 
night and day. Malaria, dysentery, and 
pernicious fevers soon broke out among 
the workers—Irishmen, Negroes, Italians, 
and coolies from India and China—and 
they died by the hundreds. 

In spite of these enormous obstacles, the 
Keiths and their North American collab- 
orators, enthusiastically supported by 
Tomas Guardia and other Costa Ricans, 
would have continued their work if Costa 
Rica’s funds had not been exhausted. In 
order to build this difficult railway, the 
Guardia government had contracted a 
debt of some three million pounds sterling; 
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but the discounts and commissions taken 
by some of the London investment bankers 
were so large that less than half that sum 
was available for railroad building in 
Costa Rica. In fact, a considerable por- 
tion of the bonds had been repurchased by 
Guardia’s agents in a vain effort to bolster 
a bad market, and suspicions of graft and 
fraud were rife. Construction had to be 
abandoned for lack of capital and credit 
late in 1873. Guardia thereupon took 
over the two pieces of railway, one of 
which—the Lim6n section—seemed prac- 
tically worthless until it could be extended 
to the more populous region of the country. 
Service on the bonds held by British 
investors was discontinued while Guardia 
slowly accumulated funds from the national 
revenues and hopefully looked forward to 
the day when construction could be re- 
sumed. Late in 1875 a contract was signed 
with John Myers and Andrew 'T. Douglas, 
citizens of the United States, for the build- 
ing of the Limon division from Matina to 
the Reventazén River, some sixteen miles 
beyond. During the next two years Myers 
and Douglas managed to build most of this 
stretch; then construction ceased again. 
A few months later Minor C. Keith, who 
had settled down in the mercantile busi- 
ness at Limén, emerged from temporary 
obscurity, signing on February 14, 1879, 
a contract to finish the approximately 
three miles which Myers and Douglas had 
failed to build. Keith fulfilled his contract 
promptly and efficiently and received a 
much larger one on September 8, 1879. 
This embraced a section of over thirty 
miles, extending from the Reventazén to 
the Sucio, which he agreed to complete 
by May 8, 1881, for the sum of 1,750,000 
pesos, payable in monthly installments. 
At the time Minor Cooper Keith signed 
his second agreement he was only thirty- 
one years old. Henry Meiggs had died in 
poverty two years before and Henry Meiges 


Keith was also dead. John G. Meiggs, 
while still living, was poor, and Minor C. 
Keith could expect little assistance from 
his parents. The young contractor had 
only his own resources of character and 
will and the backing of an English mer- 
chant, John Wilson, who signed Keith’s 
bond. 

To obtain labor was a great problem. 
Guardia, always somewhat over-confident, 
was employing a good many native work- 
ers on other public enterprises; and French- 
men engaged in building the Panama Canal 
were bidding against the young North 
American in the cheap labor markets of 
the world outside. Yet Keith managed 
somehow to get together a crew of a 
thousand workers from the four corners of 
the earth. Some were Costa Rican con- 
victs; others were Italians, Canary Island- 
ers, or coolies imported from China and 
India; still more perhaps were black men 
from the West Indies. For a time Guardia 
subjected this miscellaneous crew to mili- 
tary discipline, it is said. Once more 
laborers died by the hundreds, and two of 
Keith’s brothers were among those carried 
away by tropical diseases. Nevertheless, 
the work went on. The railway was not 
being completed according to contractual 
schedule; but that was no cause for serious 
worry. Tomas Guardia was determined 
to finish this railroad, and he knew that 
Keith would complete it if anybody could. 
He accordingly granted Keith not only an 
extension of five months but also a con- 
tract to operate the Limén-Sucio division 
for a period of five years. Moreover, he 
awarded Keith a contract to build the 
major part of a vehicle road from Sucio 
to San José and still another contract to 
organize a system of mule and wagon 
transport over this new highway. 

Both the Limén-Sucio railway and the 
highway from Sucio to San José were 
finished before the middle of the year 1882. 
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From May 7 to May 10 both events were 
celebrated; wines, beer, and foreign liquors 
flowed freely for all who liked them. 
Keith was now famous throughout Costa 
Rica. But Guardia’s career was approach- 
ing itsend. Already suffering from a fatal 
illness that confined him to his bed in 
Alajuela, his life ebbed away on July 6, 
1882. Keith’s relations with Fernandez 
and Soto were soon as intimate, however, 
as they had been with Guardia. 

Already the young North American 
was agent for three British steamboat 
lines, each operating a steamer or two 
between Limon and New Orleans or New 
York, and banana plantations were flour- 
ishing along the route of the railway 
under Keith’s management. For several 
years he had been busy promoting the 
cultivation of this new crop in order to 
develop freight for the railroad. Before 
long he was to establish a steamship 
company of his own; the production and 
sale of bananas would become the most 
important of his business enterprises; 
in 1899 he would help to organize the 
United Fruit Company. Yet Keith was 
fundamentally a railroad man; the urge 
to build railways was in his blood, in- 
herited from the Meiggs family. All that 
he lacked in 1882 was a wife and enough 
funds to continue the railway through the 
Reventazon gorge to the plateau and 
Cartago. Both were soon to be found, 
the first in Costa Rica and the second in 
England. 

OnwOctoben SilyalS3o-eatethemace lon 
thirty-four, Keith married Cristina Castro, 
a daughter of José Maria Castro, an 
eminent Costa Rican who had served on 
three occasions as president or acting 
president of the republic and had founded 
the national university. Keith and_ his 
Costa Rican wife lived happily together 
for more than forty years and brought up 
a large family. 


In July 1883 and in April 1884 Keith 
signed contracts with the Costa Rican 
government which authorized him to 
negotiate with the dissatisfied British 
bondholders, organize a railway company, 
arrange for the sale of another issue of 
Costa Rican bonds, and dispose of the 
two divisions of the railroad he had helped 
to build. The scaling down of the old 
foreign debt, the flotation of the new bonds, 
and the organization of a British railroad 
company with a capital of well over a 
million pounds sterling occupied a good 
part of Keith’s time for three years. In 
order to induce the new company, the 
Costa Rica Railway Company (Limited), 
to finance the construction of 50 miles 
of track between Reventaz6n junction 
and Cartago it was necessary to cede it a 
majority interest in the whole line from 
Limén to Alajuela for a period of 99 
years counted from the time the Reven- 
taz6én-Cartago section should be com- 
pleted. The company also obtained a 
land grant of 800,000 acres. 

Minor C. Keith received the construc- 
tion contract. Resumption of work on 
the railroad in August 1886 was accom- 
panied by a fiesta and a grand ball. The 
completion of the railway in December 
1890 was followed by more celebrations 
and a banquet. Bernardo Soto was no 
longer president of Costa Rica; having 
permitted a free election in which the 
opposition won, he had magnanimously 
surrendered his power. The leading ora- 
tion at the banquet was delivered by Cleto 
Gonzalez Viquez, a rising politician des- 
tined soon to be chief executive of his 
country. Unlimited praise was bestowed 
upon the North American railway builder. 
The obstacles confronted and surmounted 
were fully set forth. Keith was described 
as a modern Hercules to whom life was 
synonymous with struggle and achieve- 


ment. He is ‘‘a grand character even 
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among the Yankees,” said the orator; 
‘““he merits every honor.”” Although Keith 
had retained his United States citizenship, 
he had become a Costa Rican institution. 

Further discussion of the contributions 
of North Americans to the modernization 
of Costa Rica must be in the nature of an 
anticlimax after considering the achieve- 
ments of Minor C. Keith, who not only 
restored the nation’s finances and built its 
leading railway, but also added bananas 
to coffee as a profitable commercial crop. 
Nevertheless, a few more paragraphs must 
be devoted to the larger theme. 

Early in 1879 Tomas Guardia had 
ordered the construction of another rail- 
way, a line from Puntarenas to Alajuela, 
remarking that progressive patriots had 
long dreamed of a railroad from sea to 
sea. Work was begun at the Pacific ter- 
minus at once. At first it was under the 
direction of French engineers employed 
by the Guardia government; later a 
Cuban had charge of construction. 
Finally, on April 20, 1882, John Myers, a 
citizen of the United States, was granted 
a contract to complete the short line 
between Puntarenas and Esparta, a dis- 
tance of some fourteen miles across the 
tropical lowlands of the Pacific coast. 
The line was finished and turned over to 


the government in December 1883. Al- 
though it soon became evident that the 
enterprise was a dead loss unless it could 
be extended further into the interior, many 
years passed before funds could be raised 
for the purpose. The railway between 
San José and Puntarenas was not com- 
pleted until 1910. A good part of its 
seventy-two miles was built by John S. 
Casement and Warren S. Knowlton, 
citizens of the United States; the rest was 
the work of Costa Ricans themselves. 
Minor C. Keith had built well over a 
hundred miles of track across a far more 
difficult terrain. 

Except for bananas, the North American 
contribution to Costa Rican agriculture 
was small. The people of the United 
States stimulated coffee production, how- 
ever, by increasing their consumption of 
that commodity, and Roland P. Saxe of 
California, along with other North Ameri- 
cans, made a small contribution to the 
Costa Rican livestock industry by intro- 
ducing a few blooded animals either 
directly or through sales to Costa Ricans. 
It is clear that the greatest assistance given 
by citizens of the United States to Costa 
Ricans during the Guardia epoch was in 
the field of transportation and communi- 
cations. 


Homage to General Bernardo O’Higgins 


On October 23, 1942, the Pan American 
Union held a ceremony honoring the 
memory of General Bernardo O’Higgins, 
the national hero of Chile, on the centenary 
of his death. The function was attended 
by the Honorable Henry A. Wallace, Vice 
President of the United States; His Excel- 
lency, the Ambassador of Chile, Senor 
Rodolfo Michels; other members of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union; Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs; and 
many of the Latin American residents of 
Washington. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union, opened the program 
with the following words: 

We have assembled this evening to pay homage 


to the memory of an illustrious Chilean patriot 
who, by both precept and example, does honor to 


the Americas. Great as he was in his leadership 
for the independence of Chile, he was equally 
great in the civil organization of his country for 
which he had to assume responsibility after inde- 
pendence had been secured. A leader both in 
war and in peace, his greatness reached its highest 
expression in adversity, when in order to save his 
country from civil war, he resigned his high office 
as Supreme Director of Chile. 

The Pan American Union deems it a privilege 
to do honor to a great Chilean and a great Ameri- 
can. In placing this wreath at the bust of General 
Bernardo O’Higgins, the Pan American Union 
pays tribute to one who has left a glorious heritage 
to all the Americas. 

The Assistant Director of the Pan American 
Union has graciously accepted the invitation of the 
Union to deliver the address of the evening. I 
have great pleasure in presenting to this distin- 
guished audience, Dr. Pedro de Alba. 


Dr. Pedro de Alba, Assistant Director 
of the Pan American Union, then spoke 
as follows: 


The New World of Bernardo O’ Higgins 


The geography of Chile has acquired, in the 
voice of the distinguished Chilean author Gabriela 
Mistral, a measured and melodic rhythm. When 
she speaks of the Elqui Valley, of Mt. Osorno, of 
Coquimbo, Talca, Chillan, Temuco, there is in 
her words a gentle and melancholy nostalgia. 
As country school teacher or member of a high 
school faculty, she has followed the trail trodden 
more than a hundred years ago by the heroic 
cavalcade of Bernardo O’Higgins and his com- 
panions in arms. 

Chillan, that city of the strange name, shaken 
unmercifully by earthquakes, was the cradle of 
the national hero of Chile. One thinks of 
O’Higgins as a child accustomed from infancy to 
contemplate the serious aspects of life. The 
panorama of his native land excited in his soul an 
inextinguishable love for his country. From his 
earliest years his association with both the humble 
and the great acted like a reagent leading to the 
discovery of the world’s multiple facets. 

The boy who studied his first lessons at home or 
in provincial schools went on later to the aristo- 


cratic colleges of the Lima of the viceroys, and 
there learned more than his professors might have 
wished to teach him. The beautiful and gladsome 
city captivated him with its tradition and perhaps 
aroused within him those impulses of human 
sympathy that were to characterize him all his 
life. 

In Lima he learned that in America there 
were other governors like his father who came 
from afar, appointed by monarchs beyond the 
seas; he learned that centuries before, the empire 
of the Incas was occupied by bearded white men, 
valient Castilians and Estremadurans, who after 
conquering the natives began to fight among 
themselves because they could not agree on the 
division of the gold, the lands, and the Indians. 

When the adolescent Bernardo O’Higgins was 
sent to Europe to continue his studies, he carried 
in his mind a faithful memory of his own Chilean 
land and an imaginative picture of the grandeur 
of Peru. All during his militant life he had a 
predilection for those two countries, which were 
his cradle and his tomb. 
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TRIBUTE OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION TO O’HIGGINS 


In commemoration of the centenary of the death of Bernardo O’Higgins, the national hero of Chile, a 

ceremony was held at the Pan American Union on October 23, 1942. In the photograph appear, left to 

right, His Excellency Sefior don Rodolfo Michels, Ambassador of Cuba in the United States; Dr. Pedro 

de Alba, Assistant Director of the Pan American Union and speaker of the evening; and Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union. 


Fragments of history had shown him that his 
America was not free; that within its confines 
there lived some people exalted by their wealth 
and privileges and others sunken in misery and 
humiliation. With that array of more or less clear 
ideas, young O’ Higgins landed at Cadiz in 1795, 
when he was perhaps seventeen years old. 


Hardly had he recovered from the fatigue of his 
voyage when he was sent to England, where he 
went to various schools that left no particularly 
happy memories. His passage through Cadiz 
and his life in London were episodes - that 
profoundly marked his career. The city that in 
1812 was to be the seat of the liberal Cortes, and 
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the world metropolis with a parliament that had 
more power than the sovereigns, made indelible 
impressions on his spirit. It was not only the 
physical environment but also his association in 
Cadiz and in London with José de San Martin 
and Francisco de Miranda that were to develop 
in him his heroic vocation. In the last years of 
the 18th century the youthful Bernardo O’ Higgins 
became acquainted with the Venezuelan who 
roamed the world over in his crusade for the 
liberty of America. The knight of the novelesque 
adventures was from that time onward the inspi- 
ration and the teacher of the young Chilean. 

In his correspondence and notes on his journey, 
O’Higgins referred with reverence to Miranda, 
whom he always called My General. The Cara- 
quefio, imbued with learning and the ideas of the 
Encyclopedia, had also a knowledge of the demo- 
cratic principles of the young republic of the 
United States. In London Miranda maintained 
a sort of academy of politics in which apprentices 
to the career of liberator began their studies. 
He was eloquent and persuasive; there are 
authoritative stories to the effect that Bernardo 
O’Higgins was moved to tears on hearing him 
speak and then and there vowed to devote his 
life to the cause of American emancipation. 

The young O’Higgins Riquelme was not the 
only disciple; Ecuadoreans, Peruvians, Colom- 
bians traveled westward from London to preach 
the good tidings in their countries. When 
O’Higgins returned to Cadiz on his way back to 
his dearly loved Chillan, Concepcién, and San- 
tiago, he cherished within himself a vision of a 
great America, of a continent extending from pole 
to pole, an immense field of operations on which 
to fight for a single cause, under a single flag. 
His return voyage, about the year 1800, was 
perhaps more hazardous than that of Col- 
umbus’s mariners. Piracy, seizure, prison, pil- 
lage, hunger—these were his experiences on 
board ship or during the forced debarkations. 
The twenty-year-old youth related it all with 
wonderful simplicity and steely stoicism; nothing 
could deter him in his earnest desire to return to 
his fatherland to breathe the air of his childhood 
and to receive the welcome of his own people. 
But the young Ulysses no longer thought only of 
his native land; he returned inspired by the noble 
ideal of discovering his New World as a promised 
land for all liberty-loving men. 

In addition to the influence of Miranda on the 
career of Bernardo O’Higgins, one must not 
forget the very direct influence of the great 
Chilean patrician, Juan Martinez de Rozas. 


From the quiet of his hacienda of Las Canteras, 
O’Higgins wrote to Colonel Juan Mackenna a 
letter, dated January 5, 1811, which is a most 
revelatory document. The son of the Viceroy 
Ambrosio O’Higgins was heedful of what was 
occurring in all America; he spoke of the patriotic 
intellectuals who had been sacrificed in Quito 
and in La Paz in the years 1810 and 1811, and 
of the juntas and open councils in which the 


‘independence of the viceroyalties and the cap- 


taincies general had been proclaimed. 

As a consequence of conditions prevailing in 
Spain, an independent council of government was 
organized in Chile; the situation of the mother 
country because of the Napoleonic occupation and 
the unworthiness of the reigning family obliged 
the Spanish American colonies to take their own 
way. As early as 1808 the municipal government 
of the City of Mexico, under the inspiration of the 
lawyer Don Francisco Primo Verdad and Friar 
Melchor de Talamentes of the Order of Mercy, 
of Lima, upheld the thesis that the official organ- 
isms and civil and religious institutions of the 
colonies could convoke congresses, which might 
be the seeds of independent nationalities. Don 
Francisco Primo Verdad was thrown into prison 
through pressure of the Spaniards and the pros- 
perous creoles and died there; the Peruvian monk 
was exiled. 

In 1810 the juntas of Caracas and Buenos Aires 
took a still more advanced step, when they under- 
took the task of governing with their open councils 
composed of patriots who had appeared among 
the people of Venezuela and the United Provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata. 

In Chile also an independent junta was estab- 
lished, of which Dr. Juan Martinez de Rozas was 
a member. In the postscript to his letter to Don 
Juan Mackenna, O’Higgins expressed himself as 
overjoyed because Dr. Martinez de Rozas “thas 
obtained from his colleagues on the junta a signed 
call for a congress.’ O’Higgins was persuaded 
that this first constitutional congress of Chile 
would not obtain any great results but that in any 
event it was a form, as he said, “‘of assuring the 
march of the revolution and promoting the hap- 
piness of the country.’’ The congress was in fact 
made up of Spaniards and conservative creoles; 
the patriots were in the minority. Martinez de 
Rozas and O/’Higgins, who were members, 
retired from the assembly after achieving their 
purpose of stirring up public opinion in favor of 
the independence of the Spanish American 
colonies. 

Martinez de Rozas spoke of Latin America 
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in broad and general terms. In his Declaration of 
the Rights of the Chilean People he said that the 
sovereignty of their states should not be considered 
as a one-sided enterprise and that for their 
development and preservation they needed unity, 
not only internal organization but international 
security against the plans of those who might 
wish to invade or reconquer them. The Ameri- 
can states, he held, should unite in a congress, 
either of the entire continent or at least of the 
nations of the south, a congress that could speak 
to the rest of the world with a voice that would 
be heard with respect, and thus they would en- 
counter no opposition to their forward march 
as independent nations. 

The ideas of the Supreme Council of Venezuela 
of 1810 and those of the mentor of the Chilean 
Junta of 1811 were identical as to the ideal of an 
American confederation; Simén Bolivar and Dr. 
Juan Martinez de Rozas clasped hands across 
the distance. 

It might be said that a reciprocal current ran 
between O’Higgins and Martinez de Rozas. The 
teachings of the patriot of Concepcién, who was 
convinced that the destiny of America was one 
and indivisible, strengthened the attitude of the 
young man who had listened to Francisco de 
Miranda in London. O’Higgins, for his part, 
gave effect to the ideas of Dr. Martinez de Rozas 
on the field of action. 

Perhaps during his student days in London 
O’Higgins may also have become acquainted 
with the writings of the Jesuit of Arequipa, Juan 
Pablo Vizcardo y Guzman, who in a letter written 
to Spanish Americans in 1792, after addressing 
them as compatriots, had held up to them as an 
example “the courage with which the English 
colonies have fought for the liberty that they 
now gloriously enjoy,’ adding that it was to the 
shame of the Spanish Americans that through 
their indolence they had thus ceded the palm to 
the Anglo-Saxons, the first free men in the New 
World. 

The narratives of Miranda, who spoke with 
enthusiasm of Washington, Jefferson, and Frank- 
lin, and the allusions to “‘the first free men of the 
New World,” as the Peruvian Jesuit called the 
Anglo-Saxons of America, were deeply etched in 
O’ Higgins’ mind. 

When after the great campaign of 1816 and 1817 
the independence of Chile was consolidated and 
General Bernardo O’ Higgins was named Supreme 
Director of the young nation, one of his first acts 
was to write to the President of the United States 
of America. His letter, dated April 1, 1817, 


advised President James Monroe of Chile’s 
independence, paid homage to General José de 
San Martin as chief of the liberating army, and 
then said: “‘If the cause of humanity interests the 
feelings of Your Excellency, and the identity of the 
principles of our present contest with those which 
formerly prompted the United States to assert 
independence disposes your Government and 
people favorably towards our cause, Your Excel- 
lency will always find me most earnestly desirous 
of promoting the commercial and friendly rela- 
tions of the two countries, and of removing every 
obstacle to the establishment of most perfect 
harmony and good understanding.”! 

Fatigue, adversity, defeat, and exile—all these 
O’Higgins was doomed to suffer after the unsuc- 
cessful attempts at independence of the juntas of 
Santiago and Concepcién. All the conciliatory 
measures of the Patria Vieja (a term used in Chile 
to designate the four years, 1810—14 during which 
the cause of independence was first championed) 
met with naught but frustration; in order that the 
new independent nation might arise it was neces- 
sary to call upon the Chilean people to revolt and 
to secure the aid of San Martin’s armies. 

When Bernardo O’ Higgins assumed the supreme 
command of the destinies of his country, his first 
thought was to establish relations with all the 
nations of America. The principle which in 1823 
found concrete expression in a message of the 
President of the United States to the Congress of 
that country, and which came to be known as the 
Monroe Doctrine, had antecedents in the procla- 
mation of Dr. Martinez de Rozas on the Rights of 
the Chilean People and in the letter which General 
Bernardo O’Higgins wrote to the President of the 
United States. 


Originality in the Epic of O’ Higgins 


O’Higgins was of Irish and creole blood; a 
student in his youth in a foreign country, which 
permitted him to learn a language other than his 
own native tongue; early subjected to the school 
of experience; and gifted with a taste for books 
and for association with men. All these contrib- 
uted to the formation of his personality; they were 
the deep frame of his life’s design. 

If Bolivar communed with the heroes of Hellas 
and Latium on one of the hills of Rome, O’Hig- 
gins, from the bridges of the Thames, seemed to 
talk with the captains of ships sailing to explore 


1 Translation taken from ‘Inter-American Acquaint- 
ances,” Charles Lyon Chandler, The University Press of 
Sewanee, Tennessee. Second Edition Extended, 1917, 
{Os Te, 
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new worlds. The four or five years that he lived 
in England as a youth gave him a clear idea of 
the maritime routes of the globe. Without being 
in any sense phlegmatic, as the Anglo-Saxons are 
usually said to be, his calmness and self-control 
provided him with resources to conquer difficult 
situations. A man of less strength of character 
woula nave given up to defeat when faced with 
the incidents and misfortunes that befell him on 
his return journey to America. 

The memory of his father, an Irish merchant 
who by his own merits rose to the highest station 
under the Spanish crown, was a stimulus to him. 
Ambrosio O’Higgins, captain general and later 
viceroy, had been a man of perseverance; he 
was distinguished for his executive ability and his 
benevolent attitude toward the masses. Although 
titles of nobility were won by him, the old colonial 
aristocracy continued to regard him as an up- 
start. No descendant of the conquistadors, he 
could look upon some of America’s problems with 
the clear gaze of the newcomer. The veneration 
which Bernardo O’Higgins had for his father is 
apparent in the respectful allusions he often made 
to his memory, and in his gratitude for the educa- 
tion he received and for the name and the ha- 
cienda bequeathed to him by express order of 
the viceroy. 

The biographers of Bernardo O’Higgins—some 
of them excellent ones—assure us that the happiest 
years of his life were those at the beginning of the 
19th century, spent in company with his mother 
Donia Isabel Riquelme and his sister Rosa, at 
the hacienda of Las Canteras. His Irish grand- 
parents, strong in their labors in the field and 
tender within the circle of their home, seemed to 
preside over that pastoral poem that was later to 
assume epic dimensions, while his Spanish creole 
forefathers bound him to the land that was to 
be the theater of his exploits. 

This man, who as time went on became both 
soldier and governor, was really a farmer at 
heart. He had a great love for rural work, 
as he himself said in a letter to Colonel Juan 
Mackenna. In his years of great power, he 
thought of giving land to poor farmers and to 
the revolutionary soldiers; he wished to govern 
for the neediest classes, as if he had been familiar 
with the thought expressed by Thomas Jefferson 
when he said of the wealthy: “. . . enough of 
these will find their way into every branch of 
the legislation to protect themselves.’? (Letter 
to John Adams, 1813.) 

Bernardo O’ Higgins was never supported by the 
landed aristocracy or by those who attached high 


value to nobility of blood as repositories of the 
prejudice and arrogance of the time of Spanish 
domination. 

The pastoral repose of his early years as a farmer 
at Las Canteras gave him a store of energy with 
which to face in his maturity the rigors of the 
campaign for independence and to solve the 
grave problems that confronted him as head of the 
government, sometimes to the sound of songs of 
victory and on not a few occasions with the 
sorrows of adversity weighing heavily upon him. 

Rancagua, Chacabuco, Cancha Rayada, and 
Maip& represent the topmost heights in the story 
of O’Higgins’ military exploits. One marvels at 
the heroic resistance at Rancagua and at the fact 
that from an apparent rout a decisive advantage 
was obtained. His forced retirement to Argen- 
tina brought him into association with San 
Martin, with whom he was later to share the 
glory of the Chilean and Peruvian campaigns. 
O’Higgins was always convinced that the cause 
of Chile could not be isolated but that it must 
depend on the general course of the war of 
independence in America and above all on the 
fate of the viceroyalties of Lima and Buenos Aires. 

The Chilean was an expert guide in the crossing 
of the Andes; after Rancagua he had braved the 
cordillera with scarcely a day’s journey between 
the enemy and himself. When the army of San 
Martin crossed the Andes, O’Higgins was one 
of the strategists of the great feat; for him the 
return to Chile was the second episode of the 
same great adventure. 

With the victories of the revolutionary armies 
of Argentina and Chile at Chacabuco and Maipa, 
the way was open for complete occupation of the 
country. O’Higgins, who had won the confi- 
dence and admiration of his companions in arms 
and of the people of Chile, was to begin a new 
chapter of his own story as Supreme Director of 
the young nation. 

By land and by sea expeditions sallied forth 
from Peru to subdue Chile again and to threaten 
Argentina; therefore it was necessary to fight the 
royalists in their own redoubts. Once more the 
collaboration between San Martin and O’Higgins 
worked well for the cause of independence. The 
liberating army sailed, and before long its banners 
were raised over Callao and the church towers of 
Lima. 

O’Higgins had given his compatriots a practical 
lesson; he had made them see the new nation’s 
need for a naval force. Thus he marked out the 
path of liberty through sea lanes. Later he was 
the founder of his country’s merchant marine; 
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he was convinced that there could be no effective 
independence without free trade. 

While he served as Director and Supreme Chief 
of his country, his government was democratic; 
he undertook the task of correcting the evils in- 
herited from the colonial period. Taxes; agri- 
culture; education; agrarian laws; the abolition 
of slavery, titles of nobility, and entailed estates; 
the repression of the abuses exercised by the 
privileged classes—all these received his atten- 
tion. Reforms were slow and difficult, because 
at the same time he had to be on guard against 
threats of reconquest by Spain. O’Higgins 
opened the doors of the new nation to healthy 
and useful immigrants from other countrics and 
continents. The country needed industrious 
people and trained technicians, who at the same 
time would serve to dissipate old rivalries 
which had survived from the Spanish regime 
among creoles, Spaniards, Indians, and mestizos. 
In his policies he anticipated the admonition of 
Juan Bautista Alberdi on the urgency of popu- 
lating the lands of the young republics with new 
inhabitants. This trait of unstinted and gen- 
erous hospitality, which has redounded to Chile’s 
credit throughout the course of its history, had 
its beginning in the administration of O’ Higgins. 
He looked upon the problems of population with 
the tolerance of a man who knows the world. 

O’ Higgins’ warm reception of foreigners in both 
military and civil activities created an unfavorable 
impression among the traditional elements. It 
was said of him that he wished to set himself up 
as a perpetual dictator, and there was no lack of 
people who accused him of not following consti- 
tutional precepts and republican principles. Like 
Simon Bolivar, Bernardo O’Higgins was a great 
advocate of representative assemblies and popular 
congresses. It is necessary only to glance over his 
correspondence, manifestos, and other public doc- 
uments to be convinced of his enthusiasm for the 
democratic form of government. If such organ- 
isms did not function completely during his admin- 
istration, it was for reasons that were beyond his 
power and his will. ‘Threats of anarchy and dis- 
integration in the young Spanish American repub- 
lics spread from one extreme of the hemisphere to 
the other. The problems which the leaders of the 
Spanish American countries had to face during the 
first years of independence outstripped all capacity 
and foresight; they were so enormous that neither 
the fortitude nor the genius and patriotism of any 
one man could harmonize beautiful ideals and 
a sound course of public administration. Three 
hundred years of bad government had left baneful 


heritages which could be changed only through 
the course of time. 

The history of the independence of the Spanish 
American republics makes an absorbing study; 
one must seck its origins and its consequences in 
very remote events. Perhaps in no other epoch 
of history have those who governed had to face so 
many problems. In Europe the liquidation of 
feudalism, the dawn of the Renaissance, and the 
advent of the revolutionary era comprised three or 
four centuries; in the Spanish American republics, 
born at the beginning of the 19th century, the 
imperatives of social reformation struck all at 
once. 

Servitude and slaverv, political reforms, quar- 
rels between the common people and the nobility, 
religious and class conflicts, abolition of caste privi- 
leges, the opening of new sources of wealth and 
production, eagerness for fundamental social 
justice, differences between church and state—a 
complex mountain of difficulties requiring quick 
solution conironted leaders, legislators, and civil 
and military authorities. 

It seemed that the Nemesis of the Greeks, 
jealous of the glory and felicity of men, presented 
to the heroic idealists and to the nations so 
anxious for liberty the somber perspective that 
those ills “‘had no remedy,”’ as is sometimes said 
even today. 

Men of genius, heroes clad in glory, clear- 
sighted statesmen suffered tremendous reverses 
in the government of the Spanish American 
republics. Some lost their own self-control and 
allowed themselves to be halted by resentment or 
discouraging inertia. Sucre, Francisco Morazan, 
and Vicente Guerrero, exemplary citizens who 
were among the greatest heroes of their time, 
were sacrificed by political intrigue or the acts 
of the very ones to whom they had given liberty. 
Even Simén Bolivar, he of the admirably organ- 
ized mind and the will of steel, was on the point 
of losing his life when he attempted to solve 
the grave problems that grew out of the consum- 
mation of independence. 


O’Higgins, Hero 


O’Higgins was not only the Father of his 
Country; he was the artisan of a new society. 
The Chilean nation was molded by him with 
those fundamental democratic characteristics for 
which it has been known in the course of history. 
It was Chile’s good fortune to have been governed 
for more than five years by a Supreme Chief of 
the stature of O’ Higgins. 

The first years of the republic—the most 
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dangerous because of unbridled passions and 
appetites, the inexperience of the new officials, 
material ambitions, or the desire for revenge— 
found in the Supreme Chief a moderator of 
balanced and constructive spirit. His great con- 
tributions were appreciated by his fellow citizens, 
but nevertheless he could not escape the fate of 
the majority of the founding fathers of the young 
republics. 

During the last year of his administration oppo- 
sition became constantly deeper, stronger, more 
decided. From 1822 on there was in Chile much 
visible unrest or underground discontent. To the 
resistance and rebellion of the Senate was added 
the nonconformity of those who objected to 
election results. The most inflammatory charges 
against the Supreme Chief were those incited by 
the tolerance with which, according to his oppo- 
nents, he treated his Minister of the Treasury; 
this alienated the confidence of a considerable 
section of the country. The crisis culminated in 
the resignation and retirement of O’Higgins early 
in 1823. This page of Chile’s history may be 
considered as a sample of the civic spirit of the 
nation; such proceedings have not been frequent 
in other latitudes. O’Higgins, who began his 
revolutionary career as a member of the juntas in 
the time of the Patria Vieja, gave over the reins 
of government to an open council made up of 
citizens of the young republic and representatives 
of various bodies. The coalition sent a committee 
to the Supreme Chief to ask for his resignation; 
he received the committee, and shortly appeared 
in person to reply to the charges that had been 
made against him. He was told that for the 
welfare of the republic and the good of the nation 
he should resign. He asked that representatives 
of the assembly be named to discuss with him the 
debatable points, and after a short deliberation 
he resolved to surrender the power that he had 
exercised for almost six years. Meanwhile the 
people of Santiago, according to authentic ac- 
counts, were milling through the streets to the 
shout of ‘Viva O’Higgins!”? The Supreme Chief 
could have refused to receive the committee and 
could have retained his executive powers but, 
besides being a man with a keen sense of honor, 
he had a horror of civil war; he thought that his 
presence in the government might be a pretext 
for even greater disorders, and to that he preferred 
exile. 

The former student in the schools of Lima re- 
turned to the city of his adolescence; Lima was to 
be his asylum and Peru the field for his agricul- 
tural work. He who as a youth had loved rural 


life would now follow his agricultural bent; a new 
Cincinnatus would grasp the plow after having 
liberated his country and established the republic. 

The city of the viceroys was generous to him. 
For his residence it offered him the house which 
had been occupied by the Protector José de San 
Martin, and the government placed at his disposal 
the hacienda of Montalvan, which was almost a 
replica of Las Canteras. 

The former insurgent general, who spoke of the 
wars of independence as of the field of honor, was 
not idle in his exile. He took part in the final 
Peruvian campaign and offered his sword to 
Bolivar. The Liberator, who respected him and 
lauded his merits, conferred the highest military 
rank upon him, so that he might accompany the 
armies in the battle of Ayacucho. ‘Thus O’Hig- 
gins was able to say in a letter to his mother that 
he was given this privilege ‘‘so that an Araucanian 
may see the conclusion and play the part his poor 
strength allows in ending forever Spanish rule 
in these regions. . . .” 

In Chile, as in nearly all the continent, there 
followed a period of civil wars and unstable govern- 
ments; an eagerness to steer new courses agitated 
all the Spanish American countries. Soon after 
O’Higgins’ departure into exile, his partisans 
began sending forth urgent calls for him to return 
to politics in Chile. The reaction of the former 
Supreme Chief was another feature exceptional 
in the annals of America. He could have regained 
his power and perhaps have made himself a 
decisive factor in the progress of the republic, but 
he abstained from such action in fulfillment of his 
word and out of self-respect. However much he 
failed to conquer resentment—for he frequently 
referred to the ingratitude of his compatriots—he 
was nevertheless faithful to his promise to himself 
and to his country. 

His words, written in a letter to Don Fernando 
Errazuriz, a member of the junta that took over 
the duties of government after O’Higgins’ resig- 
nation, may be recalled. In that brief note he 
asked for his passports in order to leave the 
country ‘‘because it will conduce to the tran- 
quillity of the republic in the present state of 
affairs, as well as fulfil my desire to get away 
from the tumult and claims that my presence 
might arouse, either among the troops that I have 
built up or among any other class of people. 
When all is calm again and my influence would 
be no other than that of a simple citizen, then I 
shall return to my beloved country to enjoy this 
great good... .” 

The passports which the provisional govern- 
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ment and the generals in command granted Ber- 
nardo O’Higgins were written in the most respect- 
ful and grateful terms; they asked for him broad 
guarantees and respectful treatment; the former 
Supreme Director was referred to as the Father 
of his Country and Founder of the Republic, 
who would be absent from the country for two 
years. Besides honoring him in his absence, the 
Chilean nation cherished the illusion of his 
return. O’Higgins’ strength of character to 
withstand twenty years of exile is exemplary; 
there was the certainty that his return would be a 
cause of joy for many of his compatriots, but he 
did not fail to suspect that his presence could also 
give rise to new complications or rioting, which 
he wished to avoid, whatever the cost. 

From his retirement, whether in Trujillo, Lima, 
the hacienda of Montalvan, or the port of Callao, 
he followed with the keenest interest political 
developments in his country and events in all 
America. There were times when his residence 
in Peru could have been made difficult by the 
state of war between Chile and Peru and Bolivia; 
he was grieved to see his fellow citizens and his 
friends enveloped in what he considered fratrici- 
dal struggles. As soon as there was a truce or 
respite in the conflict, O’Higgins addressed the 
Protector of the Peruvian-Bolivian Confedera- 
tion, Don Andrés Santa Cruz, and the Chilean 
General Manuel Bulnes, urging them to solve 
all their differences peaceably and suggesting that 
as brothers they submit controversies between 
neighbors to a calm and judicious deliberation, 
without having recourse again to the ‘‘blind fury 
of arms.” 

O’Higgins may be regarded as a hero of the 
unification of the continent. He was faithful to 
San Martin, whom he always called “my most 
dearly beloved friend; he admired Bolivar, in 
whom he recognized the fire of genius; and he 
never saw any incompatibility in revering at the 
same time and for different reasons those two 
great men of America. He fostered the idea of 
the perpetual friendship of Peru, Bolivia, and 
Chile among themselves and with all their 
neighbors, and strove earnestly for better under- 
standing among the nations of Latin America 
and those of Anglo-Saxon America, in order thus 


to complete the political map of a friendly, strong, 
and united New World. 

While he was devoting himself to these tasks of 
fraternal conciliation he was attacked by the 
malady that a few years later was to cause his 
death. In his last days he was called again and 
again by the government and the people of 
Chile to return home, where he would receive 
nothing but filial affection from his fellow citizens. 
Even those who in other times had attacked him 
had revised their attitude and recognized him 
as a national hero. 

Bernardo O’ Higgins, depressed and disheartened 
since the death of his mother, began to feel 
more keenly a homesickness for his fatherland; 
he yearned for its fields and cities in which he 
had known both triumph and defeat, and in 
which he had sown the seeds of new ideas. He, 
who had always been so resolute in his deter- 
mination, began to waver between the expedi- 
ence of staying in Peru and yielding to a deep and 
secret desire to go home. Fate solved the prob- 
lem. His illness grew worse; his journeys to the 
seashore to breathe the salt air failed to improve 
his health. His last days were spent in Lima 
and in that beloved and friendly city he died on 
October 24, 1842. The bells of all the churches 
of the historic city of the viceroys tolled in expres- 
sion of the general bereavement. The people of 
Chile, when they heard the sorrowful news, 
reverently paid homage to the best of their fellow 
citizens and the father of their nation. The 
grief caused by the death of the founder of the 
republic of Chile spread throughout all America. 

Tomorrow is the hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Bernardo O’Higgins. Tonight as the 
Pan American Union pays tribute to his memory, 
the illustrious Chilean is present in spirit here in 
the Gallery of Heroes, along with Washington, 
whom he so greatly admired; near José de San 
Martin, “his friend in good and ill fortune,” 
and Sucre, his companion in arms in the last 
battles for continental independence. At his 
side also is Simén Bolivar, whom he called ‘“‘the 
philosopher general,’? and with whom he shared 
the dream of an America ever watchful in danger, 
resolute in common action, and confident in the 
high destiny of the New World. 


The President of Cuba in Washington 


GENERAL FULGENCIO BatisTA, President of 
Cuba, arrived in Washington on December 
8, 1942, for a five-day visit as the guest of 
President Roosevelt. When the special 
plane that brought President Batista from 
Miami, Florida, landed at Bolling Field in 
the crisp cold of the late wintry afternoon, 
President Roosevelt, Vice President Wal- 
lace, Secretary of State Hull, other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles, officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, and officials of 
the Cuban Embassy in Washington, were 
gathered to welcome him. He was received 
with full military honors; a twenty-one-gun 
salute was fired, a service band played the 
national anthems of Cuba and the United 
States, and the two Presidents held a brief 
reception to greet the attending officeals. 
The entire party drove to the White House, 
passing through lines of troops that ex- 
tended from the Capitol to the gates of the 
Executive Mansion. 

Accompanying General Batista were the 
following persons: Dr. José A. Martinez, 
Minister of State; Dr. Aurelio F. Concheso, 
Ambassador of Cuba in Washington; the 
Honorable Spruille Braden, United States 
Ambassador to Cuba; Amando Lépez 
Castro, Minister of the Presidency; Briga- 
dier General Francisco Tabernilla; Dr. 
Oscar Garcia Montes, member of the 
Cuban National Development Commis- 
sion; Dr. Pedro Rodriguez Capote, Chief 
of Protocol, Ministry of State; Commande: 
Rolando Pelaez and Major Jorge Hernan- 
dez, Naval and Military Aides; Dr. Oscar 
Figarola Infante; and Sefior Rafael Mulet, 
Secretary. 

In Washington Brigadier General John 
B. Coulter, U. S. A., and Captain A. H. 


Addams, U. S. N., joined the party as 
Military and Naval Aides, respectively. 

President Batista was an _ overnight 
guest at the White House, where President 
Roosevelt was host at a state dinner in his 
honor. On the following day the dis- 
tinguished visitor took up his residence at 
Blair House, the handsome and historic 
home near the White House which serves 
the Nation as its guest house. 

On December 9 the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union held a special 
session in honor of the visiting Chief of 
State. The Chairman of the Board, the 
Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State of the United States, voiced the 
greeting on behalf of the Board members 
in these words: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


The members of the Governing Board have 
assembled today to extend to you a warm welcome 
on behalf of the Pan American Union. You were 
elected to the Chief Magistracy of Cuba in one of 
the most critical periods in the history of the 
Americas. This world-wide conflict has brought 
to your country many difficult problems but you 
have faced them with courage, determination, 
and statesmanlike outlook. 

We have all followed with the deepest interest 
the splendid accomplishments of your adminis- 
tration, especially in the fields of education, pub- 
lic health, and social security. We have admired 
your unsparing efforts to raise the standard of 
living of the masses of the Cuban people. 

We are also deeply grateful for the important 
contribution that you have made to the cause of 
inter-American solidarity. The strategic position 
occupied by Cuba lends special significance to 
your wholehearted cooperation in resisting aggres- 
sion and in strengthening the security of the 
Western World. In all these respects your 
Government has set an example of which you 
have every reason to feel proud. 

We welcome you as the leader of a people pro- 
foundly imbued with those principles of inter- 
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American cooperation which mean much both 
to the present and to the future of the American 
republics. 


General Batista expressed his appreci- 
ation of the Governing Board’s welcome 
as follows: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND HONORABLE MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD: 

In behalf of my country and for myself, I wish 
to express my sincere appreciation for the kind 
words of welcome that the Secretary of State and 
President of the Board, the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, has addressed to me at this solemn session 
held in my honor. 

Deeply moved, I wish to give testimony at this 
time of my heartfelt gratitude to Secretary Hull, 
who on many occasions has shown his affection 
for the Cuban people. I wish to express my 





appreciation also to the Chiefs of Mission of the’sis-. 
ter republics of America for the hospitality, kind- 
ness and courtesy which they have shown me. 

Cuba will never forget that the Chairman of this 
Board was a valiant soldier in the struggle for 
Cuban independence. Neither does Cuba forget 
that in 1933 at the Seventh Pan American Con- 
ference at Montevideo, the present Secretary of 
State of the United States gave effective expression 
to the Good Neighbor Policy as advocated by the 
illustrious President Roosevelt. 

I can not and should not fail to recall, too, that 
Mr. Hull, as representative of the United States, 
together with the representatives of all the Pan 
American republics, attended the Second Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs held at Habana 
in 1940 for the historic purpose of consolidating 
an effective continental cooperation. The union 
of our countries has now acquired even more 
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General Batista is seen in profile, leaning slightly forward in the center of the left-hand side. He is at 
the right of the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State and Chairman of the Board. 
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significance, as was made evident by our joint 
action at the meeting in Rio de Janeiro, when it 
was agreed to break diplomatic relations with the 
Axis powers. 

The democratic nations have had to mobilize 
with the greatest urgency in order to defend 
not only western culture but also the destinies 
of the present generation and of 
generations, so that we and they may live in 
peace under the aegis of liberty, law, and inter- 
national justice. 

It is the task and human responsibility of our 
American republics to safeguard western civiliza- 
tion and to insure democratic existence as the only 
political system guaranteeing to all peoples of the 
world the national life which they, as independent 
nations, may deem most appropriate for the 
achievement of their purposes and interests as 
free peoples. 

For myself I can say that whether the responsi- 
bility of governing our country rests on my 
shoulders or on those of any other citizen elected 
by the people, Cuba will always be ready to 
cooperate and help, in order that continental 
solidarity may be a perpetual reality, with no 
doubts or shadows that might weaken our indis- 
pensable unity. 


coming 


Following adjournment of the special 
session, the Governing Board members 
entertained President Batista at a luncheon, 
the long flower-decked table being laid in 
the Gallery of Heroes of the Pan American 
Union. 

On December 10 General Batista paid 
a visit to the House of Representatives. 
That body recessed in order to receive him 
and to hear the brief address in which he 
recalled the fact that it was in the House 
chamber that on April 19, 1898, a declara- 
tion was adopted proclaiming that ‘the 
people of Cuba are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent.” At the close 
of his remarks, General Batista was pre- 
sented to House members by the Honorable 
Sol Bloom, Chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

In the afternoon of the same day, General 
Batista went to Mount Vernon, the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier and the monument 
to the cfficers and men of the battleship 


Maine in Arlington National Cemetery, 
and the Lincoln Memorial. At the tomb 
of George Washington at Mount Vernon 
President Batista placed a wreath which 
bore a ribbon inscribed ‘*To the illustrious 
founder of the United States of America, 
from the President and the people of 
Cuba,” and he laid a similar wreath with 
an appropriate inscription at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier during a brief and 
solemn ceremony there. 

On December 11 General Batista and 
the members of his official party drove to 
Annapolis, Maryland, to pay a visit of 
inspection to the United States Naval 
Academy. 

Interspersed in President Batista’s busy 
schedule of official meetings, conversations, 
and conferences was a crowded round of 
social affairs. In addition to the White 
House dinner, he was entertained at dinner 
on various days by the Secretary of State 
and the Under Secretary of State, at 
luncheon by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and finally, he was guest of honor at a 
dinner at the Cuban Embassy, followed 
by a brilliant reception attended by 
United Nations diplomats, government 
and service officials, and many members of 
Washington society. At the dinner at 
which the Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Sumner Welles, was host, the medal of the 
Pan American Society was bestowed on 
President Batista, in recognition of his 
merits as a citizen of the Americas. 

On December 12, President Batista left 
Washington to spend a few days in New 
York and Buffalo. In the latter city he 
visited our war industry plants and in 
New York he was entertained by the 
Mayor of the City, the Cuban Chamber 
of Commerce, and by Mr. Thomas J. 
Watson, President of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. 

Since this was not President Batista’s 
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first visit to Washington and the United 
States, he came not as a stranger, and 
found friends, not strangers, in the United 
States to welcome him. But there is al- 
ways profit in the mutual interchange of 
ideas, experiences, and information, and 
as the Cuban Chief of State sped back 
to his sun- and sea-swept island republic 


he could surely reflect, as did his friends 
and neighbors in the United States who 
bade him farewell, that his most recent 
visit served to consolidate the bonds 
between the two countries even more 
strongly, both in the great task of the 
present moment and in the tremendous 
task of post-war reconstruction. 


A Sentimental Journey in Peru 


III. The Sierra 


(Continued) 


JULIA MacLEAN VINAS 


Secretary to the Assistant Director, Pan American Union 


Ir was almost midnight when our car 
drew up before a house in one of Tarma’s 
narrow streets. We let fall the heavy 
knocker and immediately were welcomed 
by Don Juan Dejudicci, who with his 
brother-in-law, Carlos Rizo Patrén, had 
been anxiously awaiting our arrival. They 
had feared because it was so late that we 
might have had difficulty crossing the 
Junin plateau, but luckily nothing had 
happened. As soon as we passed the 
threshold of the house we immediately felt 
the reassuring warmth of their charming 
hospitality. After having traversed dan- 
gerous roads where it was a question of 
survive or perish, we found it especially 
grateful to be sheltered in this Tarman 
household, its very atmosphere an indica- 
tion of the care and good taste of another 
school friend. We missed Enriqueta Rizo 
Patr6én, who was in Lima; but her hus- 
band and brother did the honors so well 


The first and second parts of this article appeared in 
the BuLiEeTIN for March 1940 and December 1942. 


that they gave us many pleasant hours 
besides affording us a well deserved rest. 
How delicious is a meal when the table 
is set with a lace cloth, fine porcelain, 
shining silverware, and a vase of flowers! 
While we were eating we listened to 
Madame Butterfly, broadcast by short wave 
direct from Rockefeller Center in the heart 
of New York. What a contrast this house 
offered to the town’s simple atmosphere! 
Since this place which other travelers had 
described had long attracted us we wanted 
to have the pleasure of roaming through 
its picturesque environs, exploring the 
beautiful valley, surrounded by terraces 
covered with vegetation and profusely 
dotted with clover and alfalfa blossoms. 
Many orchards boast lemon, apple, pear, 
peach, walnut, and quince trees. The 
ground is splendid for tree growing because 
of the abundant rains; and the view is 
cheered by the green of the willows, cedars, 
ashes, poplars, and cypresses that make 
Tarma an important timber center. ‘The 
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air is filled with the aroma coming from 
groves of graceful eucalyptus, whose rus- 
tling foliage lulls the traveler to sleep dur- 
ing his stay in this city, 9,915 feet above 
sea level. 

We wandered about the town, along dif- 
ferent little streets, constantly attracted by 
the red, yellow, green, and purple of the 
samples of smooth-finished woolen cloth 
hanging from the doorways of the dry- 
goods stores, a temptation not only to the 
native women, who make their shawls 
of it, but also to those from the coast, who 
find many domestic uses for this heavy 
material. ‘Then we went on toward the 
park, after acquiring some trinkets and 
that delicious dainty typical of the region, 
the famous manjar blanco (milk boiled down 
to the consistency of a baked custard), in 
a round box of rough white wood. 

All through the sierra one sees women 
spinning or weaving at any time of day, 
making the most of every minute. They 
come and go along the roads and through 
towns with fleece and distaff in the left 
hand, spinning with the right. While they 
talk of their children, their crops, and of 
what is happening in different communities 
the spindle is never still. This custom was 
handed down from their ancestors, since 
even the pallas, women of royal blood, 
made their servants carry their spinning 
and weaving when they went on visits. 
From the Inca Garcilaso we learn that the 
first needlework teacher was the queen 
Mama Ocllo Huaco, who taught the In- 
dians to spin and weave, bring up their 
children with love and care, and do every 
thing else a good housewife should. 

In the square at Tarma, smaller and 
more friendly than that at Huanuco, we 
paused to sit down on a bench with a 
young chola of solid build, whose swift 
fingers were crocheting a woolen garment 
of that shade, now known as ‘shocking 
pink,”’ which is a favorite among Peruvian 


mountaineers. Seated there, under a clear 
sky, we meditated on the simple life of this 
town and at the same time contemplated 
the clock whose sonorous bell marks the 
hours and quarters from the tower of the 
main church; but the movement of its 
hands loses all meaning in this peaceful 
village, where no one is in a hurry. We 
looked sidelong at our unknown compan- 
ion, who continued her work undisturbed; 
seeing her so lost in thought something 
prompted us to start a conversation. We 
asked if she were crocheting for her baby. 
She replied that it was for her little sister. 
We learned her name was Ceferina Pachas 
and then asked if she would not like to go 
with us to Lima to be a nursemaid. She 
explained that she would be most unhappy 
away from her animals and little brothers 
and sisters, for once she had gone there for 
the national holiday and worked awhile 
for a good mistress, but she had cried all 
the time until finally one night she ran 
away, back to ‘Tarma. 

We did not argue, for the peasant girl’s 
decision did not surprise us. For these 
women, rooted in their native soil, the 
violent change to a large city must be 
intolerable. In the short space of a few 
hours, the time taken by the trip from 
the sierra to the coast, the climate and 
customs change with disconcerting abrupt- 
ness. The women, who at home are their 
own mistresses, on the coast are forced to 
replace their many-colored petticoats with 
servants’ uniforms and do up their plaits 
In Kn O POG CULMtacmmNOlem unevarane 
obliged to resign themselves to the closed 
confines of a house, when their eyes are 
used to mountain paths, potato fields, 
llama flocks—all those simple components 
of the sierra’s magnificent panorama that 
they are accustomed to seeing from dawn 
to dusk. 

Soon the conversation ended because we 
could not find words to induce Ceferina 
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to leave the mountains; so we let her go 
off toward her little farm, work in hand, 
hat pulled down to her eyebrows, a blue 
fringed shawl wrapped about her. She 
will never know that as we listened to the 
wind blowing through the branches of 
the eucalyptus, her words served to throw 
light on the flight of other mountaineer 
girls, natives of Tarma, Concepcidn, 
Jauja, who long ago had been part of our 
household in Lima and who, like her, 
slipped away one night with no explanation. 

The Peruvian sierra, with more than 
5,500,000 inhabitants, covers an area of 
156,180 square miles and is noted for its 
mild climate which, although there is a 
great variation between day and night, 
almost the same during the 
(The maxi- 


remains 


different seasons of the year. 
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A HERD OF LLAMAS IN THE PERUVIAN 
SIERRA 





mum temperature at noon is 63° Fahren- 
heit and minimum at night 40° Fahren- 
heit.) There is total dryness during the 
winter months, while in summer—that is to 
say from November until May—torrential 
rains fall. The sierra vegetation is varied. 
In the fields of the rich Department of 
Junin, as well as in the rest of the region, 
the inhabitants grow wheat, barley, corn, 
ollucos and ocas (tubers), and different 
varieties of potatoes, the yellow ones 
having the best flavor. 

The fertility of the soil around Tarma, 
Jauja, and Huancayo has made the De- 
partment of Junin important in the pro- 
duction of food not only because it is near 
Lima, the country’s most important con- 
suming center, but also because it is 
joined by roads with other interior 
districts and with the valleys of Chancha- 
mayo, Oxapampa, Acobamba, and Vitoc 
in the Amazon basin. Among the various 
products the earth offers in these valleys 
we find avocados; the granadilla, fruit 
of the passion vine, whose wood is 
valuable in cabinetwork; and the chiri- 
moya, both plant and name being of 
Andean origin, the latter a corruption of 
the Quechua. 

Our stay in Tarma ended with a dinner 
given by the Rotarians in honor of their 
Governor, Andrés Dasso, and his wife, 
in whose car we were making this tour 
of the mountains and forests of Peru. The 
Governor’s address was received with 
great enthusiasm and a tribute was paid 
to the work of the Pan American Union 
throughout the continent. The banquet 
table was adorned with flowers and the 
colors of the American flags, showing 
that the Pan American idea flourishes even 
in this remote town, where many old- 
fashioned customs still prevail. Among 
these is the separation of the women from 
the men before dinner. It is rather terri- 
fying to enter the drawing room of a 
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TARMA, A REPOSEFUL TOWN FAMOUS FOR ITS PLEASANT CLIMATE AND BEAUTIFUL 
COUNTRYSIDE 


colonial mansion now turned into a club 
and find two ranks of guests down which 
the visitor must pass, greeting first the 
ladies and then the gentlemen. Only 
when the guests pass into the dining 
room does a gentleman ceremoniously 
offer his arm to a lady to conduct her to 
her place at the table, where women 
alternate with men. 

Since the Rotarians in Jauja also 
wished to honor the Governor, we rose 
early to begin our day’s journey and 
arrive in time for luncheon, but the clear 
air of Tarma, its lovely countryside, and 
the peace prevailing everywhere made it 
hard for us to pack our baggage and 
depart. 

We left Tarma with the feeling that we 


always experience when we must go from 
a place not knowing at what far distant 
date we shall be able to return. We tried 
to make the trip from Tarma to Jauja as 
quickly as possible, but the unexpected 
always happens on those treacherous roads 
where even a luxurious Packard often 
provides surprises. When we had covered 
half the trip the motor began to act like 
an over-burdened llama and there seemed 
to be no way to make it start again. At 
first the incident appeared of so little im- 
portance that we thought we should be 
able to follow our day’s schedule, but 
after being held up several hours in the 
middle of the high plateau there was 
still no prospect of remedying our misfor- 


tune. In that desolate region it is a difh- 
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WOMEN OF TARMA ENJOY A MORNING GOSSIP 


Spinning as they talk, these women stand on a sunny street above which rises a hillside planted with 
rustling eucalyptus trees. 
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cult task to figure out the proximity of the 
nearest village. We were fearful that 
the roof, provisions, and robes we had with 
us might not be sufficient if we had to 
spend the night in the open air. 

No human being passed our way; not 
even any birds dwelt in those icy regions; 
there was no murmuring of a stream or 
any sign of a cave to offer us shelter. 
Mary, our clever friend, managed to make 
the first hours of our tiresome wait pleasant 
by her tales. Her volubility, characteris- 
tic of a true Limefia, is a gift for driving 
away fears, but an occasional glance at a 
watch and at the parts of the dismantled 
motor lying scattered on the ground while 
Andrés and his mechanic tried to repair 
the damage gave a true measure of our 
plight. The agreeable conversation 
lagged; words failed and finally our friend, 
properly disgusted with the “Saxon phlegm 
and muteness” of her traveling compan- 
ions, punished us by devoting herself to 
reading. A long time afterwards we 
learned that although we were stuck in 
the very heart of the Andes, Axel Munthe’s 
The Story of San Michele had the power to 
transport Mary to the Isle of Capri, the 
delightful refuge of the famous Swedish 
doctor. Those are captivating and mov- 
ing pages; but on the bleak plateau they 
lost their charm for us because they could 
not, as they had done before, carry us 
away to the Gulf of Naples. 

Lost in contemplation of the country- 
side, we longed to have a chasqui, or mes- 
senger, appear by magic, to take a message 


to Jauja. Unfortunately in these days 
chasquis do not travel those roads, as they 
did in Inca times when young Indians 
carried messages in relays from one place 
to another. Nor are there inns such as 
those where a messenger used to wait until 
he saw his fellow approaching and went to 
meet him to get the message by word of 
mouth or from quipus (different colored 
strings which, by a system of knots, the 
Peruvian Indians used to take the place of 
writing) to be passed on at the next inn, 
and so on until the message reached its 
destination. It was indeed a noteworthy 
system that the primitive Peruvians used 
for sending messages; upon arrival they 
were decoded by the quipucamayos, experts 
in the art. 

The services of a chasqut would have been 
invaluable during the several hours’ stop 
we were forced to make. Fortunately 
Andrés finally managed to conquer the 
trouble, a real feat considering the place 
where the mishap occurred. The auto- 
mobile’s start was acclaimed by cheers; 
when we were already on our way we saw 
two other cars approaching us. ‘Their 
occupants were coming from Jauja to 
rescue us. Their foresight was such that 
the first thing they did was regale us with 
drinks of brandy and with butzfarras, the 
Peruvian hot rolls filled with pork and 
slices of onion dipped in spices with 
lettuce peeping out around the edges. 
Needless to say they tasted like manna 
in the desert. Then the newcomers 
escorted us to the main plaza of their town 


Visit to Washington of the Minister 


of Foreign Affairs of Guatemala 


Ear.y in December 1942 Washington was 
honored by a visit from a prominent Latin 
American statesman, Dr. Carlos Salazar, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Guatemala. 
Dr. Salazar came to Washington following 
a short stay in Mexico. He was accom- 
panied by the Honorable Delfino Sanchez 
Latour, Chief of Protocol of the Guate- 
malan Foreign Office, and Senor Mendoza, 
his private secretary. 

On December 3 a special session of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union was held in honor of Dr. Salazar. 
Its chairman, Secretary of State Hull, 
welcomed the distinguished visitor on 
behalf of the Board with the words: 


The cordial welcome which I am privileged to 
extend to you, Mr. Minister, on behalf of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, is 
more than a tribute to the distinguished dean of 
American Foreign Ministers. It is, in large part, 
a greeting from friends of long standing. Most 
members of this Board have enjoyed the privilege 
of association with you at Pan American confer- 
ences, from the Sixth International Conference of 
American States at Habana, in 1928, through the 
Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
also at Habana in 1940. I am sure that I speak 
for these colleagues as well as for myself when I 
say that it has been a great pleasure to work with 
you in furthering the principles for which the Pan 
Amcrican Union was founded. 

Guatemala has many reasons to take pride in 
your accomplishments. As an influential member 
of the National Assembly and as Dean of the Law 
School, you have made the future leaders of your 
country aware of their responsibilities in seeing 
that the principles of law are followed by individ- 
uals and in national and international procedure. 

During the long period of your incumbency as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Guatemala you have 
shown unswerving devotion to the cause of inter- 
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American solidarity and cooperation. The sin- 
cerity of that devotion is attested by the fact 
that, under your skillful guidance, the definitive 
boundaries of Guatemala with Honduras and 
El Salvador were peacefully settled and de- 
marcated. 

In this world crisis through which we are now 
passing, Guatemala has given evidence not only 
of a desire to protect her national interests but 
also of a determination to cooperate in maintain- 
ing the security of her sister nations of this con- 
tinent. 

We all join in extending to you and to your 
country our sincere good wishes, together with a 
deep appreciation of the service which Guatemala 
is rendering to the cause of continental solidarity 
and the even greater cause of human freedom. 


In his reply Dr. Salazar expressed 
Guatelama’s stand with relation to present 
day affairs by saying: 


I appreciate indeed the kind words of welcome 
you have addressed to me on behalf of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union upon 
the occasion of my visit to this institution which 
so consistently and enthusiastically promotes the 
interests of the American nations. 

It is certainly most gratifying to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, to see again some of my distinguished 
colleagues of Conferences and other Pan American 
gatherings and to meet the representatives of the 
other Republics of the Continent under the chair- 
manship of the illustrious Secretary of State of 
the United States, whose noble endeavors as a 
missionary of peace and inter-American friendship 
I have been privileged to witness throughout the 
Continent. 

In all circumstances my country and my govern- 
ment have made efforts to cooperate in arrange- 
ments to foster peace and understanding among 
the American nations, and our people have 
rejoiced whenever, as a result of the efforts and 
good will of the peoples and their governments, 
the barriers hindering continental solidarity and 
harmony have been overcome. 
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In the present struggle against the forces of 
aggression, Guatemala unhesitatingly took its 
stand, from the very moment when a foreign 
power treacherously attacked an American 
nation, and our people and its government are 
resolved to cooperate until peace and the security 
and independence of all the nations in our Hemi- 
sphere are achieved. 

I beg you and the other members of the Govern- 
ing Board to accept my best wishes for the pros- 
perity of the countries you so ably represent, and 
may the sacrifices the peoples of the New World 
are making for the reestablishment of peace and 
liberty ultimately result in complete success. 


The meeting was followed by a luncheon, 
tendered Dr. Salazar by the Board, in the 


Hall of Heroes of the Pan American 
Union. The next afternoon the Guate- 
malan visitor was entertained at a delight- 
ful reception given for him at the Pan 
American Union by the Minister of 
Guatemala to the United States, Dr. Adrian 
Recinos, and attended by prominent Wash- 
ingtonians. The Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Cordell Hull, and the Under 
Secretary, the Honorable Sumner Welles, 
were also his hosts at luncheon and dinner, 
when important figures in the capital were 
invited to meet their distinguished and 
esteemed guest. 





THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF GUATEMALA AT THE LUNCHEON OFFERED 
IN HIS HONOR BY THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Dr. Salazar is seated next to Secretary of State Hull, Chairman of the Board, in the center of the left-hand 


side. 
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Centenario del Nacimiento 


del Dr. José C. Paz 


PasADO manana, dos de octubre de 1942, 
se cumple el centenario del nacimiento 
del Dr. José C. Paz, figura sefiera del 
civismo argentino, por el que batalldo sin 
descanso como soldado, legislador, diplo- 
matico y periodista, sacrificando no pocas 
veces sus simpatias e intereses personales. 
Por eso se destaca, con caracteres sin- 
gulares, entre las grandes figuras de 
nuestro pasado, y perdura y perdurara 
eternamente en el corazén de todos los 
argentinos amantes del pais y de su tra- 
dicién liberal y democratica. 

Porque fué la suya una vida consagrada 
enteramente al servicio del pais y de los 
ideales democraticos que inspiraron a los 
proceres de la independencia, presidieron 
los fastos de la Revolucién de Mayo y, 
después del interregno rosista, orientan 
los actos de los héroes de la reconstrucci6n 
nacional y quedan perennemente gra- 
bados en la Constituci6én que rige nuestros 
destinos. Habia heredado de sus mayores 
este fervor patridtico y liberal, que le 
impuls6 desde muy joven a intervenir 
con ardor en las luchas civicas. Intervino, 
como soldado, en varias jornadas memo- 
rables, entre ellas la de Pavén, en la que 
vistid el uniforme de oficial y actué como 
ayudante del general Mitre. 

En 1869 fundé el diario La Prensa}, 
orgullo hoy del periodismo argentino y 
que, fiel al pensamiento de su fundador, 


De “La Reforma Comercial,” 
septiembre de 1942. 

1 The writer of these lines once had the privilege of 
introducing an executive of The Times of London to the 
editorial chiefs and technicians of La Prensa. After 
seeing its top-rank mechanical methods, its library, 
lecture hall, research laboratory, dental parlor and medi- 
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Buenos Aires, 


es alta tribuna de civismo y argentinidad. 

Como periodista honrado que antepone 
los ideales a las conveniencias personales, 
sacrifica en el 74 sus simpatias e intereses 
personales, para oponerse a la candidatura 
presidencial del Partido Autonomista, del 
cual era miembro, indignado por la 
preparacién y comisién del fraude elec- 
toral. Deja entonces la pluma para 
empunar la espada, y el general Mitre 
nombra a su antiguo ayudante en Pavén 
auditor general del ejército revolucionario. 

Tal era el patriota austero y el periodista 
probo cuyo nacimiento se apresta a con- 
memorar todo el pais, en su centenario. 
Como diplomatico sirviéd también a la 
Republica en las capitales de Espana y 
Francia, y como legislador desarroll6é labor 
con eficiente y acendrado liberalismo, en 
aquel periodo fecundo de la organizacion 
constitucional dela Nacién. Pero el mayor 
titulo de su gloria, no obstante tener tantos 
y tan valiosos, es el de fundador del gran 
diario cuyo prestigio hace tiempo que 
ultrapasé las patrias fronteras y, mante- 
niendo celosamente vivo el fuego sagrado 
de su alto ideal, sigue batallando por la 
democracia y la argentinidad. Y es asi 
que, a través de La Prensa, su espiritu sigue 
irradiandose a todos los 4ambitos del pais, 
diariamente, perennemente, como llama 
inextinguible, para bien de la Republica 
y ejemplo de las generaciones presentes y 
futuras: . . < 


cal consulting rooms, our friend of The Times emerged 
into Calle Rivadavia with many new ideas and one 
unflinching conviction. ‘This,’ he said ‘‘is not just a 
newspaper, it is Argentina’s greatest institution.”? From 
“The Review of the River Plate,’ Buenos Aires, 
October 9, 1942. 


Reflections on Rationing in Guatemala 


C. ALVARADO FAJARDO 


Our belligerent status in the present con- 
flict between democracy and totalitarian- 
ism will, in the end, be very beneficial 
because it is subjecting us to gradual 
trials, without brusque changes, haste, or 
violence. Little by little we have been 
accustoming ourselves to certain ways of 
living which previously could not possibly 
have been imposed on us either by per- 
suasion or by more rigorous methods. 
_ We are journeying towards economy and 
saving by easy stages. It is like learning 
to ride a bicycle or taking the first steps 
after spraining an ankle. Certain inveter- 
ate habits and customs will finally disap- 
pear, and in time we shall come to feel the 
joy of the spirit of sacrifice because we shall 
already be capable of giving up many 
comforts and denying all our whims. 
Moreover, in these renunciations, forced 
upon us by the world crisis, there is nothing 
that injures our sensitiveness or makes us 
blush. If you, for example, have never 
been seen traveling along a street under 
your Own power because you always rode 
in state in a luxurious Packard and then 
one of these days you are observed walking 
along the sidewalk or in the park, swaying 
a little, like a sailor who has just landed, 
you can say you are not using your car 
because of gasoline rationing or because 
you can’t get new parts or haven’t any 
tires. If, in other days, when those things 
were plentiful, you were observed unex- 
pectedly walking, you would have felt 
depressed, humiliated, crushed, ashamed— 
as though you were wearing an ill-fitting 
suit—because undoubtedly your appear- 
ance would have been such that the 


Translated from ‘El Liberal Progresista,” Guate- 
mala, November 6, 1942. 


people who watched you with surprise 
would necessarily have thought you were 
ruined, your car had been attached, and 
goodness knows what else. 

Now nothing like that happens to any- 
body, not even to those whose creditors 
have descended upon them, because 
rationing can be used as an excuse for 
anything. From this still another benefit 
is derived: the satisfaction the individual 
feels upon accustoming himself to another 
way of life which proves just as pleasant 
and perhaps more healthy than the old 
one. He will not fail to be surprised to 
discover that he is still capable of walking 
perpendicularly, without support or 
crutches. 

On the other hand, when special cir- 
cumstances compel the eternal occupant 
of a private vehicle to patronize a bus he 
comes into contact with the life of the 
city, exchanges words with his fellow 
passengers, and makes new acquaint- 
ances with people he previously knew 
only from a bird’s-eye view, when he was 
passing like lightning in his 8-cylinder 
car. He will hear things he has never 
heard before: there will be those who 
prescribe remedies for his attacks, those. 
who give him good advice, those who 
propose business deals, even those who 
frighten him; but there will also be those 
who enlighten him with their inexhaust- 
ible and erudite loquacity. He can 
furthermore be amused by listening to 
cruel commentaries on his own profession— 
naturally without the wiseacre’s knowing 
the listener is of that clan of which ill 
is being spoken. Just that happened to 
me a few days ago. 

There were two gentlemen who looked 
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like university professors and who in a 
pleasant and skillful manner dealt first 
with the war, next with the depression, 
and then with our state of civilization, 
saying that the Indians retard national 
progress in Guatemala. After a time they 
spoke of newspapermen, placing them on 
the level with quacks. 

‘‘See,”’ said the one who appeared the 
more lively, in a carrying voice, “‘journal- 
ists offer nothing but gibberish. You 
can’t tell me they contribute to culture 
since nobody pays any attention to them 
and that is because they don’t deal with 
the basic problems; they don’t throw 
themselves wholeheartedly against pas- 


The Americas 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures taken by 
the American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list will be 
compiled of the laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions dealing with the war and 
its effects and published in official gazettes 
or noted in other publications received at 
the Pan. American Union. While it is 
attempted to make each monthly install- 
ment of the compilation as complete as 
possible, it is inevitable that some measures 
should be omitted, because of uncertain 
mails, the delay in receiving recent issues 
of official papers, and other difficulties. 
When a reference stands by itself in 
parenthesis, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in this 
number whose dates fall between those of 


sion and vice, they do not speak of the 
evils of swimming or of the other sports 
tending towards nudism; but on the other 
hand they seem to support all that... .” 

‘‘You are right,’? cut in the other one 
timidly, turning his head to see if there 
were any passengers listening to them 
who looked like journalists. As he saw in 
me only the simple physiognomy of a 
ticket seller, he raised his voice a little 
to add: ‘‘But getting back to the problem 
of the Indians: er 

The reader will never hear such strange, 
picturesque, and pleasant things if ration- 
ing does not pull him out of his rolling 
box. 


and the War 


measures already published are inserted 
with letters following the number (e. g., 2a). 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Didrio Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 
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PART XI 


ARGENTINA 


40. February 4, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
112,895, placing wire under the control of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and requiring importers, 
manufacturers, and dealers to register their 
stocks. (Boletin Oficial, April 21, 1942.) 


12¢,. April 1, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
117,147, issued in accordance with Decree No. 
112,895 (see 40 above), fixing maximum prices 
for black wire. | (Boletin Oficial, April 21, 1942.) 


12d,. April 9, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
117,557, fixing maximum sales prices for flour. 
(Boletin Oficial, April 28, 1942.) 

136. April 14, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
117,805, fixing maximum sales prices for auto- 
mobile tires and inner tubes. (Boletin Oficial, 
April 28, 1942.) 

13c. April 14, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
117,806, fixing maximum sales prices for rice. 
(Boletin Oficial, April 28, 1942.) 

13d. April 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
117,859, placing the used bag trade under the 
control of the Textile Container Division of the 
Department of Agriculture. (Boletin Oficial, April 
28, 1942.) 

13e. April 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
117,860. placing the sale of drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products under the control of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and requiring dealers to 
register their stocks within 30 days. (Boletin 
Oficial April 28, 1942.) 

17e. May 8, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
119,287. approving certain maximum prices for 
the province of Cérdoba. (Boletin Oficial, June 
12, 1942.) 


185. May 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
119,974. 859.—411, authorizing the Central 
Bank of Argentina to issue 50 centavo notes, since 
present circumstances make it difficult to secure 
the metal for coins. (Boletin Oficial, June 12, 1942.) 


23. August 29, 1942. Order, Ministry of Agri- 
culture, prohibiting the sale of gasoline on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays except as 
authorized by the Fuel Distribution Office. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, August 30, 1942.) 


BRAZIL 
2a. December 12, 1941. Resolution No. 19, 
National Economic Defense Commission, requir- 
ing the use of wood, paper, pottery, or plastic 
substitutes for tin plate for packing specified per- 


centages of listed animal, vegetable, and mineral 
products for domestic consumption; not applicable 
to products packed for export markets. (Diério 
Oficial, January 6, 1942.) 

32c,. June 30, 1942. Resolution No. 287, 
National Economic Defense Commission, estab- 
lishing the percentage of edible oils, and of bis- 
cuits and similar products that must be packed 
in substitutes for tin plate. (See 2a above.) 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, November 
7, 1942.) 

32k. July 11, 1942. Resolution No. 288, National 
Economic Defense Commission, establishing the 
percentage of potash, caustic soda, various ferti- 
lizers, and calcium carbide for packing which 
substitutes for tin plate must be used. (See 2a 
and 32c, above.) (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Washington, November 7, 1942.) 


35d,. August 20, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4598, 
prohibiting increases in rents. (Mentioned in 
Boletim No. 45, Departamento de Imprensa e 
Propaganda do Brasil, November 14, 1942.) 
41d. (Correction) September 10, 1942. Decree- 
Law No. 4675. (Didrio Oficial, September 11, 
1942.) 

41e. (Correction) September 15, 1942. Decree- 
Law No. 4690. (Didrio Oficial, September 17, 
1942.) 

41k. September 12,1942. Decree-Law No. 4684, 
regulating the establishment and functioning 


‘of associations the object of which is any matter 


pertaining to national defense. (Didrio Oficial, 
September 15, 1942.) 


411. September 15,1942. Decree-Law No. 4689, 
prescribing mieasures in regard to civil associa- 
tions of employers for the purpose of coordinating 
economic activities, and prohibiting the organiza- 
tion during the war of such associations without 
previous authorization of the Minister of Labor, 
Industry, and Commerce. (Diério Oficial, Sep- 
tember 17, 1942.) 


42. Decree-Law No. 
September 18, 1942.) 


42a. September 17, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4701, prescribing measures regulating commerce 
in radio sending and receiving sets, parts, and 
equipment; prohibiting any transactions in such 
merchandise with German, Jialian, and Japanese 
nationals; and placing any radio equipment now in 
possession of such nationals under supervision of 
the competent authorities and declaring it subject 


10451. (Diério Oficial, 
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to confiscation. (Didrio Oficial, September 19, 


1942.) 

42b. September 17, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4706, creating the Tenth Military Zone with 
headquarters at Fortaleza. (Didrie Oficial, Sep- 
tember 19, 1942.) 


42c. September 26, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4750, 
providing for national economic mobilization; 
placing all resources of the country, including 
manpower, at the service of the nation; providing 
for the appointment of a Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization; and defining his duties and 
functions. (Brazil Today, New York, November 
1942; mentioned also in Boletim No. 43, Depar- 
tamento de Imprensa e Propaganda do Brasil, 
October 24, 1942.) 


50. (Correction) October 1, 1942. Decree-Law 
No. 4766. (Mentioned in Boletim No. 43, Depart- 
amento de Imprensa e Propaganda do Brasil, 
October 24, 1942.) 


52a. October 13, 1942. Decree providing for 
the coordination of means and organs of infor- 
mation and publicity, and placing such matters 
under the control of the Minister of Justice. 
(Boletim No. 43, Departamento de Imprensa e 
Propaganda do Brasil, October 24, 1942, and 
New York Herald Tribune, October 14, 1942.) 


526. October 17, 1942. Decree providing for 
the financing and development of rubber produc- 
tion, placing all rubber production operations in 
the country under control of the Rubber Credit 
Bank (see Brazil 32g, BULLETIN, January 1943), 
and prescribing other measures pertaining thereto. 
(Boletim No. 43, Departamento de Imprensa e 
Propaganda do Brasil, October 24, 1942, and 
New York Times, October 18, 1942.) 


52c. October 1942. Order, Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization, creating the National Tech- 
nical Food Service, for the purpose of adopting 
the necessary technical measures for mobilizing 
national food resources, as provided for in Decree- 
Law No. 4750 of September 26, 1942 (see 42c 
above). (Boletim No. 43, Departamento de Im- 
prensa e Propaganda do Brasil, October 24, 1942.) 


52d. October 1942. Resolution, Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, providing for the coordi- 
nation, direction, and supervision of the importa- 
tion, transportation, storage, industrialization, 
supply, distribution, and prices of liquid fuel. 
(Boletim No. 43, Departamento de Imprensa e 
Propaganda do Brasil, October 24, 1942.) 


52e. October 1942. Decree-Law authorizing 
the Ministers of Agriculture and the Treasury to 
enter into a contract with the Bank of Brazil for 


the financing and protection of the sugar and 
alcohol industry in accordance with existing pro- 
visions. (Boletim No. 43, Departamento de Im- 
prensa e Propaganda do Brasil, October 24, 
1942.) 


55. November 1942. Order, Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, requiring that prices of 
pharmaceutical products be printed on the 
packages in order to prevent abuses in their sale 
by producers and merchants. (Boletim No. 45, 
Departamento de Imprensa e Propaganda do 
Brasil, November 14, 1942.) 


56. November 1942. Order, Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, extending to offices, 
shops, warehouses, and other places dedicated to 
commercial, industrial, or professional uses the 
provisions of Decree-Law No. 4598 of August 
20, 1942 (see 35d’ above), which prohibits in- 
creases in rents. (Boletim No. 45, Departamento 
de Imprensa e Propaganda do Brasil, November 
14, 1942.) 

57. November 1942. Order, Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, increasing the daily 
quota of alcohol motor fuel in the States of 
Espirito Santo, Minas Gerais, Rio de Janeiro, 
and the Federal District. (Boletim No. 45, 
Departamento de Imprensa e Propaganda do 
Brasil, November 14, 1942.) 


58. November 21, 1942. Resolution, Brazilian 
Reinsurance Department, reducing to 3 percent 
the war risk insurance rate for shipping in 
Brazilian waters, in view of the improved condi- 
tions resulting from the occupation of North 
Africa by United Nations forces. (New York 
Times, November 22, 1942.) 


CHILE 


1b. December 31, 1941. Presidential Decree No. 
2450, extending to the existing state of war 
between Japan and Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Union 
of South Africa, China, and Poland and between 
China and Germany and Italy the declaration of 
neutrality set forth in Decree No. 1547, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and Commerce of September 
8, 1939, the principles of International Law re- 
ferred to in Decree No. 1548 of the same Ministry 
and date, the provisions of Presidential Decree 
No. 1587 of September 21, 1939, and all other 
government dispositions relative to Chilean 
neutrality. (Diario Oficial, January 13, 1942.) 
1c. January 12, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
118, extending to the state of war existing between 
Japan and Greece and between Holland and 
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Germany, Italy, and Japan the declaration of 
neutrality and other measures referred to in 
Decree No. 2450 of December 31, 1941 (see 16 
above). (Diario Oficial, January 24, 1942.) 


1d. January 20, 1942. Law No. 7161, Military 
Service Law, setting forth recruiting, appoint- 
ment, and promotion procedure for the armed 
forces. (Diario Oficial, January 31, 1942.) 


le. January 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
72, prohibiting the publication of any news 
relative to the arrival, stay, or sailing of foreign 
merchant vessels in and from Chilean ports. 
(Diario Oficial, January 28, 1942.) 


1f. January 21, 1942. Resolution No. 194, 
Department of Mines and Petroleum, fixing 
procedure for supplying war vessels with pe- 
troleum. (Diario Oficial, January 23, 1942.) 


3a. January 29, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
574, providing that motor vehicles shall carry 
only one license plate in view of the difficulty of 


importing steel for the manufacture of plates. 
(Diario Oficial, February 2, 1942.) 


36. January 30, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
228, requiring the granting of previous permits 
for the exportation of certain specified products 
(various minerals and ores). (Diario Oficial, 
February 17, 1942.) 


4a. February 14, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
187, declaring automobile tires and inner tubes 
and rubber and other raw materials used in their 


manufacture to be articles of prime necessity. 
(Diario Oficial, February 25, 1942.) 


34. September 17, 1942. Government order, 
effective October 1, 1942, prohibiting the circu- 
lation of private automobiles and reducing the 
number of taxis. (E/ Mercurio, Santiago, Septem- 
ber 18, 1942.) 


35. September 17, 1942. Resolution, Petroleum 
Supply Committee, prohibiting the sale of paraffin 
except. to supply farm tractors. (El Mercurio, 
Santiago, September 18, 1942.) 


COLOMBIA 


28a. April 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
976, reorganizing the National Department of 
Supplies in order to facilitate the acquisition of 
materials needed for the normal functioning of 
public services during the present emergency. 
(Revista de Provisiones Nacionales, April 1942.) 


43a. July 18, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1756, supplementing Decrees Nos. 1500 and 1552 
of June 25 and 30, 1942 (see Colombia 35 and 38, 
BuLLETIN, December 1942 and January 1943, 
respectively) regarding properties belonging to 


German, Italian, and Japanese nationals. (Re- 
vista del Banco de la Reptblica, Bogota, July 1942.) 


46. September 4, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2126, forbidding radio stations to broadcast 
foreign news that does not originate in agencies 
or information services registered with the Postal 
and Telegraph Department. (Diario Oficial, Sep- 
tember 9, 1942.) 


47. September 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2174, turning an airport over to the General 
Command of the Air Force. (Diario Oficial, 
September 24, 1942.) 


COSTA RICA 


47. September 13, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 29, prohibiting the circulation of United 
States currency and providing that travelers 
entering the country may bring in up to $250 
which must be exchanged at the National Bank 
for colones, and providing that hotels, boarding 
houses, steamship and airline agencies may 
receive from each traveler up to $50 daily, which 
must also be delivered to the National Bank. 
(La Gaceta, September 17, 1942.) 


48. September 21, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 30, prohibiting the exportation of nickel and 
copper coins. (La Gaceta, September 22, 1942.) 


49. September 26, 1942. Order, Director Gen- 
eral of Supplies, fixing flour and bread prices and 
rationing flour. (La Prensa Libre, San José, 
September 26, 1942.) 


50. September 28, 1942. Communiqué Secre- 
tary of Public Safety, requesting the Secretaries 
of all government departments to pay special 
attention to fulfillment of the provisions of the 
law requiring foreigners to have a certificate of 
residence. (La Prensa Libre, San José, September 
28, 1942.) 


51. September 29, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 32, issued in virtue of Law No. 34 of Decem- 
ber 24, 1941 (see Costa Rica 13, BULLETIN, 
April 1942) regulating Decree No. 26 of August 
14, 1942 (see Costa Rica 41, BuLLETIN, January 
1943), which places all stocks of gasoline and 
other petroleum products under the control of 
the Gasoline Rationing Board, and setting forth 
the powers and duties of that board. (La Gaceta, 
September 30, 1942.) 


52. September 29, 1942. Announcement by 
the Office of Economic Defense that starting 
October 1, 1942, it will be necessary for all 
importers from the United States to secure a 
certificate of necessity from the Office of Economic 
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Defense to cover the product to be imported. 
(La Prensa Libre, San José, September 29, 1942.) 


53. September 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 33, amending Decree No. 27 of August 31, 
1942 (see Costa Rica 44, BuLLEeTIn, January 
1943), levying a new consumption tax on wooden 
and wax matches. (La Gaceta, October 1, 1942.) 


CUBA 


173a. June 6, 1942. Resolution No. 6, Office of 
Price Regulation and Supply, curtailing gasoline 
deliveries after June 16, 1942, by providing that 
garages in Habana, Marianao, Guanabacoa, and 
Regla are not to receive more than 6624 percent 
of the quantity received in the corresponding 
month in 1941. (Gaceta Oficial, June 16, 1942, 
p. 10,679.) 


190d. July 18, 1942. Decree, Ministry of Com- 
merce, issued under the authority granted by 
Decree No. 894 (see Cuba 80c, BULLETIN, July 
1942), declaring useless radiators and copper 
waste to be within the regime of quotas, provided 
they do not contain tin, bronze, yellow metal, 
nickel, zinc, lead, or other metals needed for 
national industry and limiting the quotas to 100 
tons of radiators and 250 tons of copper waste. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 27, 1942, p. 15,518.) 


216a. August 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2492, creating, for the duration of the war, a 
Propaganda Bureau in the Cuban Maritime Com- 
mission. (Gaceta Oficial, September 8, 1942, 
p. 16,189.) 


243a. September 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2737, providing that during October all 
foreign service officials who are in Cuba and away 
from their posts for various reasons must return. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 3, 1942, p. 17,851.) 


244a. October 3, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2762, authorizing the Ministry of State to use 
certain funds collected by the Foreign Service in 
Spain to defray the repatriation expenses of 
Cubans who are still in Europe. (Gaceta Oficial, 
October 6, 1942, p. 18,043.) 


245a. October 5, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2808, appointing eight officers and eight enlisted 
men from the Cuban army to take a six months’ 
course at the United States Naval Operations 
Base at Guantanamo. (Gaceta Oficial, October 8, 
1942, p. 18,221.) 


247. October 13, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2951, revoking Decree No. 87 of January 13, 
1942 (see Cuba 40, Butterin, April 1942) and 
placing the Alien Registration Office under the 


jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Interior. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 17, 1942, p. 18,655.) 


248. October 13, 1942. Resolution No. 53, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing the 
price and formula for fuel which is being manu- 
factured in Cuba with an alcohol base in an effort 
to remedy the gasoline shortage. (Gaceta Oficial, 
October 15, 1942, p. 18,629.) 


249. October 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2947, extending for an additional 30 days the 
time period for the registration of Cubans be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 years, as required by 
the Emergency Military Service Law (see Cuba 
37 and 208, ButietTin, April and December 
1942, respectively, and 228 and 243, BULLETIN, 
January 1943). (Gaceta -Oficial, October 15, 
1942, p. 18,595.) 


250. October 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2946, exempting from import and export 
duties all food products originating in the United 
States consigned to a representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and intended to 
be stored in Santiago de Cuba for distribution 
among the countries of the Caribbean area. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 15, 1942, p. 18,623.) 


251. October 15, 1942. Resolution No. 9, 
Ministry of Communications, amending the 
Electricity Rationing Plan established July 6, 
1942 (see Cuba 184, BULLETIN, October 1942) by 
allowing firms using electrical signs 50 percent 
of the current consumed prior to the rationing. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 15, 1942, p. 18,635.) 


252. October 15, 1942. Resolution No. 54, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
new prices for lard and soy bean oil for Habana, 
Regla, Marianao, and Guanabacoa; the prices 
for other localities are to remain the same as 
established by Resolution No. 8 of June 22, 
1942 (see Cuba 179a, BULLETIN, January 1943). 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 17, 1942, p. 18,659.) 


253. October 19, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2994, setting forth rules and regulations relative 
to the collection of the taxes levied by Resolution- 
Law No. 1 of December 31, 1941 (see Cuba 33, 
Butetin, April 1942) as amended by Resolution- 
Law No. 15 of February 6, 1942 (see Cuba 63, 
BULLETIN, May 1942) and replacing the temporary 
provisions of Decree No. 759 of March 17, 1942 
(see Cuba 95, BuLierin, June 1942). (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 20, 1942, p. 18,843.) 

254. October 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3018, creating the Technical Fuel Commission 
(Comisién Técnica de Combustible) to study means of 
producing fuel (with the exception of the “national 
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motor fuel’). (Gaceta Oficial, October 22, 1942, 
p. 19,010.) 


255. October 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3019, creating the National Technical Commission 
on National Motor Fuel (Comistén Técnica del 
Carburante Nacional) to investigate and report upon 
matters relating to the production of a national 
motor fuel. (Gaceta Oficial, October 22, 1942, p. 
LOO) 


256. October 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3029, appointing 10 Army aviators to study at 
various aviation schools in the United States. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 22, 1942, p. 19,039.) 


257. October 20, 1942. Resolution No. 55, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, creating an 
Advisory Commission on Prices (Comisién Consul- 
tiva de Precios). (Gaceta Oficial, October 23, 1942, 
Paoete2) 


258. October 22,1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3040, amending a portion of Decree No. 1359 
of May 13, 1942 (see Cuba 160, BULLETIN, 
August 1942) referring to payments for service. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 23, 1942, p. 19,131.) 


259. October 22, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3055, amplifying the duties of the Commission of 
Indemnification for the Suspension of Port 
Activities (see Cuba 187, BunLetTin, October 
1942). (Gaceta Oficial, October 24, 1942, p. 
1'S),-119)5,)) 

260. October 22, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3045, forbidding private airplanes to fly over 
any area within 5 miles of airports with the ex- 
ception of those fields which they may be author- 
ized to use by the Army General Staff. (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 24, 1942, p. 19,197.) 


261. October 23, 1942. Presidental Decree No. 
3057, intended to remedy the congested situation 
on the docks and in the warehouses of the Port 
of Habana by reducing from 6 to 3 months the 
time period at the end of which merchandise 
that has not been properly declared may be sold 
at public auction. (Gaceta Oficial, October 26, 
AOA paelOe22ii) 


262. October 23, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3116, authorizing the use of code in cable mes- 
sages exchanged between the National French 
Committee in London and its representatives in 
Cuba. (Gaceta Oficial, October 30, 1942, p. 
19,554.) 

263. October 24, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3113, appointing a commission to go to El Sal- 
vador and study the cultivation of roselle since 
its production might fill some of the needs for 


fibers in war production. (Gaceta Oficial, October 
29, 1942, p. 19,490.) 

264. October 24, 1942. Resolution No. 56, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, assigning a 


special quota for recently imported tires and inner 
tubes. (Gaceta Oficial, October 28, 1942, p. 19,390.) 


265. October 26, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3039, creating the Office of Assistant Director 
of Child Protection and Defense (Subdirecci6n de 
Proteccién y Defensa del Nino) and appropriating 
funds for that office. (See Cuba 197c, BULLETIN, 
November 1942.) (Gaceta Oficial, October 29, 
1942, p. 19,488.) 


266. October 27, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3151, providing that certain specified foreign 
service officials be allowed to remain in Cuba 
after the end of October (see 243a above) 
until they be able to secure priorities for passages 
to their posts. (Gaceta Oficial, November 4, 1942, 
p. 19,869.) 


267. October 27, 1942. Resolution, Ministry of 
Commerce, declaring the exportation of alcohol, 
cement, and hides to be included under the control 
established by Decree No. 3485 of December 27, 
1941 (see Cuba 26, Burterin, April 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 29, 1942, p. 19,491.) 


268. October 28, 1942. Resolution No. 58, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, extending 
until November 12, 1942, the period of time 
allowed for the presentation of the declaration 
required by Resolution No. 26 of July 27, 1942 
(see Cuba 1956 and 222, BULLETIN, January 1943). 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 10, 1942, p. 20,255.) 


269. October 30, 1942. Resolution No. 59, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, freezing 
rents at the March 1942 level. (Gaceta Oficzal, 
November 2, 1942, p. 19,713.) 


270. October 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3135, authorizing the Metals Reserve Company 
of the United States to use a specified zone to 
store ores extracted in the Province of Santiago de 
Cuba and intended for export te the United States 
where they will be used in the manufacture of war 
materials. (Gaceta Oficial, November 2, 1942, 
jd. 19739.) 


271. October 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3163, creating the Indemnity Fund for War 
Maritime Accidents (Caja de Indemnizaciones por 
Accidentes de Guerra Maritima). (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 4, 1942, p. 19,900.) 

272. October 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3201, granting 2 years’ exemption from customs 
tarifls to the Combafiia de Combustibles y Carburantes 
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Gubanos, S. A., engaged in the conversion of min- 
eral aiphalt into motor fuel. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 6, 1942, p. 20,061.) 


273. October 31, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3241, appropriating funds necessary to 
increase the efficiency of the Office of the Alien 
Property Custodian (see Cuba 11, BULLETIN, 
April 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, November 10, 
1942, p. 20,252.) 


274. November 3, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3165, amending the regulations of the 
Emergency Military Service Law (see Cuba 37, 
Buietin, April 1942) by providing that the 
registration of Cubans between the ages of 25 
and 35 start February 1, 1943, and of those 
between the ages of 35 and 50 May 1, 1943. 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 5, 1942, p. 19,970.) 


275. November 4, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3205, increasing the budget for the Army in 
compliance with Decree-Law No. 7 of January 
27, 1942 (see Cuba 49, Butietin, April 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 6, 1942, p. 20,062.) 


276. November 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3268, exempting fishermen from the pay- 
ment of certain fees for a period of 6 months in 
an effort to facilitate the fishing industry. (Gaceta 
Oficial, November 11, 1942, p. 20,379.) 


277. November 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3331, confirming the authorization granted 
by the Ministry of Public Works whereby the 
Havana Coal Company can use the docks, ware- 
houses, machinery, and other facilities on the 
Casa Blanca coast of the Port of Habana for the 
exportation of chrome ore to the United States 
by the Metals Reserve Company. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 17, 1942, p. 20,732.) 


278. November 12, 1942. General Order No. 
3, Cuban Maritime Commission, regulating the 
compilation of statistics relative to maritime 
traffic and imports and exports. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 18, 1942, p. 20,870.) 


279. November 12, 1942. General Order No. 
4, Cuban Maritime Commission, ordering the 
registration of Cuban merchant vessels exceéding 
59 tons deadweight and providing for reports on 
the movements of merchant vessels of any nation- 
ality. (Gaceta Oficial, November 18, 1942, p. 
20.870.) 


280. November 13, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3328, applying the provisions of Decree No. 
3365 of December 12, 1941 (see Cuba 7, BULLETIN, 
April 1942) to all territory controlled by the Vichy 
government. (Gaceta Oficial, November 17, 1942, 
p. 20,735.) 


281. November 13, 1942. Resolution No. 11, 
Ministry of Communications, revoking Resolu- 
tion No. 9 of October 15, 1942 (see 251 above) 
which granted electric current to firms using 
electrical signs. (Gaceta Oficial, November 14, 
1942, p. 20,609.) 


282. November 16, 1942. Resolution No. 60, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, excluding 
certain products (fresh fruit and vegetables, tea, 
cocoa, candy, alcoholic beverages, etc.) from price 
regulation. (Gaceta Oficial, November 18, 1942, 
p. 20,869.) 


283. November 17, 1942. Law No. 9, amending 
certain articles of Resolution-Law No. 4, the 
Emergency Military Service Law (see Cuba 37, 
BuLLeTIN, April 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, November 
18, 1942, p. 20,859.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


41a. June 23, 1942. Law No. 16, declaring a 
state of national emergency and empowering the 
President to take any steps considered necessary 
to protect the national economy. (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, November 28, 1942.) 


47. September 15, 1942. Decree No. 244, pro- 
hibiting the exportation of radio-telegraph 
equipment and parts and the sale or transfer of 
such materials within the country, except under 
license issued by the Director General of Com- 
munications. (Gaceta Oficial, September 16, 1942, 
quoted in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, 
November 28, 1942.) 


48. September 15, 1942. Decree No. 246, pro- 
hibiting the exportation and reexportation of 
medicines and pharmaceutical products of all 
kinds except under license from the Secretary of 
State for Health and Sanitation. (Gaceta Oficial, 
September 16, 1942, quoted in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, November 28, 1942.) 


ECUADOR 


19,. June 4, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 924, 
creating the Ecuadorean Development Corpo- 
ration (Corporacién Ecuatoriana de Fomento) for the 
purpose of developing and placing under produc- 
tion the natural resources of the Republic, develop- 
ing and improving agriculture, mining, industry, 
and transportation, and constructing public works 
or any other class of works that would be useful or 
advantageous within the Republic. (Registro 
Oficial, June 6, 1942.) 


19a. (Correction) July 7, 1942. Presidential 
Decree No. 1103. (Registro Oficial, July 13, 1942.) 
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23a. August 7, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1325-bis, authorizing the Minister of the Treasury 
and Public Credit, in union with the Ecuadorean 
Development Corporation (see 19, above), to 
sign a contract with the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for a $5,000,000 loan for the purpose 
of improving the national economy. (Registro 
Oficial, September 5, 1942.) 


30. August 19, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1381, amending Presidential Decree No. 816 of 
May 18, 1942 (see Ecuador 19, BULLETIN, Novem- 
ber 1942), in regard to limitations on the exporta- 
tion of palm nuts (coguitos de palma real), and pro- 
hibiting the exportation of copra. (Registro 
Oficial, August 22, 1942.) 


31. September 2, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1449, prescribing measures, necessary for the 
defense and safety of ships of the National Mer- 
chant Marine, to facilitate identification of such 
ships from the sea and by air. (Registro Oficial, 
September 14, 1942.) 


32. September 2, 1942. Decree, General Office 
of Priorities and Distribution of Imports, which, 
in view of shortage and high priecs, authorizes the 
Mortgage Bank of Ecuador (Banco Hipotecario) 
to acquire all stocks of agricuitural hand tools 
(machetes, shovels, hoes, mattocks, etc.) now 
on hand in customs warehouses, all shipments 
that are yet to arrive in the country, and all 
importers’ stocks on hand, and to sell such tools 
at cost plus 5 percent, making the distribution 
as follows: 50 percent to farm owners; 25 percent 
to agricultural cooperatives; and 25 percent to 
farm laborers in general. (El Comercio, Quito, 
September 11, 1942.) 


33. September 4, 1942. Resolution, General 
Office of Priorities and Distribution of Imports, 
fixing 40 percent as the maximum gross profit 
that may be obtained from commerce in rubber 
tires and tubes for motor vehicles, prescribing 
regulations for the calculation of such percentage 
of profit, and announcing that retail prices on 
imported tires and tubes will be fixed by the Gen- 
eral Office of Priorities and Distribution of Im- 
ports. (El Comercio, Quito, September 11, 1942.) 


34. September 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1497, prescribing, as long as the difficulties 
of importing certain types of merchandise from 
the United States exist because of export restric- 
tions of that country, suspension of the 50 percent 
surcharge on imports from Switzerland; effective 
September 15, 1942. (Registro Oficial, September 
12, 1942.) 


35. September 18, 1942. Resolution, General 
Office of Priorities and ‘Distribution of Imports, 
providing for the rationing of newsprint, due to 
the reduction in stocks caused by the shortage of 
shipping space and the curtailment of United 
States exports of that product. (EI Comercio, 
Quito, September 19, 1942.) 


36. September 22, 1942. Presidential decree 
prohibiting the exportation of wheat and wheat 
flour. (El Comercio, Quito, September 23, 1942.) 


37. September 25, 1942. Presidential decree 
authorizing the exportation of surpluses of speci- 
fied kinds ofrice. (El Comercio, Quito, September 
26, 1942.) 
EL SALVADOR 

13a. March 6, 1942. Bulletin No. 1, Treasury 
Department, fixing the price of gasoline and 
providing for its control by the Committee on 
Economic Coordination. (Diario Oficial, March 
Pf 942.) 


26,. June 2, 1942. Bulletin No. 2, Treasury 
Department, amending Bulletin No. 1 (see 13a 
above) and refixing gasoline prices. (Diario 


Oficial, June 11, 1942.) 


26d. June 12, 1942. Bulletin No. 2, Treasury 
Department, replacing the Bulletin of June 2, 
1942 (see 26, above) relative to gasoline prices. 
(Diario Oficial, June 15, 1942.) 


32,. August 17, 1942. Executive Decree regu- 
lating Legislative Decree No. 56 relative to the 
purchase and sale of United States currency 
(see El Salvador 31, BuLLETIN, November 1942). 
(Diario Oficial, August 22, 1942.) 


38. (Diario Oficial, October 20, 1942.) 


39. October 17, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
53, authorizing the Executive Power to provide 
for the minting of 25- and 1-centavo pieces. In 
view of the nickel shortage brought about by 
the war the 25-centavo pieces will be silver 
(instead of nickel) and the 1-centavo pieces 95% 
copper and 5% zinc (instead of 25% nickel and 
75% copper). (Diario Oficial, October 22, 1942.) 


40. October 19, 1942. Executive Order No. 
495, creating a Sub-Committee on Fuels to study 
and handle problems relative to petroleum sup- 
ply. (Diario Oficial, October 23, 1942.) 

41. October 21, 1942. Bulletin, Committee on 
Economic Coordination, confirming Bulletin 
No. 2 of the Treasury Department fixing gasoline 
prices (see 26d above) and requesting that viola- 
tions of that Bulletin be reported. (Diario Nuevo, 
San Salvador, October 22, 1942.) 
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42. October 22, 1942. Bulletin, Treasury De- 
partment, revoking the provisions of the Bulletin 
of October 17, 1942 (see El Salvador 38, BULLETIN, 
January 1943) and fixing $50 as the maximum 
amount of United States currency travelers may 
carry into or out of El Salvador. (Diario Ofzal, 
October 27, 1942.) 


GUATEMALA 


42. (Correction) October 13, 1942. 
Centro América, October 14, 1942.) 


42a. October 13, 1942. Notice issued by the 
Army Commandant extending until October 20, 
1942, registration for the Civic Guard (see Guate- 
mala 22, BuLLETIN, August 1942) and advising 
that after that date there will be compulsory 
registration if necessary. (Diario de Centro América, 
Secci6n Informativa, October 13, 1942.) 


43. (Correction) October 15, 1942. Presidential 
Order. (Diario de Centro América, October 20, 
1942.) 


44. October 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2981 imposing a new tax on matches of domestic 


manufacture. (Diario de Centro América, October 
20, 1942.) 


45. October 27, 1942. Presidential Order regu- 
lating the accounting system set up for the agree- 
ment signed October 14, 1942, between Guate- 
mala and the United -States relative to the 
construction of the Pioneer Road (see Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 35 and 55a, BULLETIN, 
November 1942 and February 1943, respectively). 
(Diario de Centro América, October 31, 1942.) 


46. October 30, 1942. Issuance by the Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs of details relative to the pro- 
cedure for making requests for airplane passage 
priorities. (Diario de Centro 
Informativa, October 31, 1942.) 


47. November 4, 1942. Presidential Order 
approving the contract signed between the United 
States and Guatemala relative to the construction 
of the Pioneer Road (see 45 above and Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 35 and 55a, BULLETIN, 
November 1942 and February 1943, respectively). 
(El Liberal Progresista, Guatemala, November 5, 
1942.) 


48. November 6, 1942. Presidential Order pro- 
viding that so long as the state of war exists only 
the National Mortgage Credit Association may 
insure the property of blocked nationals or persons 
on the blacklist. (Diario de Centro América, Sec- 
ci6n Informativa, November 6, 1942.) 


(Diario de 


América, Seccién 


HAITI 


54. October 2, 1942. Announcement by the 
Department of National Economy that effective 
October 5, 1942, and extending to March 30, 
1943, the country will revert from war time to 
standard time. (Hazti-Fournal, October 3, 1942.) 


55. October 7, 1942. Order revising the ration- 
ing of electric current in Port-au-Prince, Pétion- 
ville, and Cap-Haitien to conform to the change 
from war to standard time (see 54 above). (Haiti- 
Journal, October 8, 1942.) 


56. October 20, 1942. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of National Economy, placing the sale of 
kerosene in Port-au-Prince under control of the 
Department of Commerce and National Economy 
beginning November 1, 1942. (Haiti-Journal, 
October 21, 1942.) 


HONDURAS 


10a. April 17, 1942. Executive Order No. 1555, 
authorizing the Tropical Radio Telegraph Com- 
pany to use the same codes in its Honduran sta- 
tions which have been approved by the Office of 
Censorship in Washington for use in the United 
States. (La Gaceta, October 20, 1942.) 


19. October 9, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
55, regulating the handling of ocean freight in 
Honduran ports and adopting measures intended 
to facilitate importations and alleviate many of 
the difficulties and inconveniences brought about 
by the state of war. (La Gaceta, October 10, 1942.) 


20. October 15, 1942. Order issued by the 
Council of the Central District providing that the 
annual National Exposition held in December in 
the city of Comayagiiela as part of the Concepcién 
Fair will not take place in 1942 in as much as the 
war has affected freight shipments to such an 
extent that it would be difficult to ship exhibits 
to the Exposition from the different parts of the 
country. (EI Cronista, Tegucigalpa, October 17, 
1942.) 
MEXICO 

8a,. December 16, 1941. Regulation on articles 
of prime necessity, authorizing the Department of 
National Economy to fix maximum prices and 
regulate the sale and use of the following articles: 
Corn, masa for tortillas, beans, rice, wheat, flour 
and bread, potatoes, salt, charcoal, lard and other 
edible fats, milk, sugar, brown sugars, soap, 
cacao, meat, casings, and other products of beef, 
pork, and goat, fish, all kinds of medicines, cotton 
textiles, petroleum and its derivatives, coffee, 
corrugated iron for reinforcing concrete, iron and 
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steel for the manufacture of tools and implements, 
cement and construction materials, calcium car- 
bide, raw hides, sole leather, and tanned leather. 
(Diario Oficial, December 23, 1941.) 


9,. December 29, 1941. Decree amending the 
Organic Law of Art. 28 of the Constitution, pre- 
scribing penalties for the sale of articles of prime 
necessity at prices in excess of fixed maximums. 
(Diario Oficial, January 10, 1942.) 


S.. December 29, 1941. Executive Order requir- 
ing wholesalers who deal in corn in the Federal 
District to make declarations to the Department 
of National Economy of their stocks, including 
data as to kind, quantity, origin, quantities sold to 
millers, and names and addresses of the latter. 
(Diario Oficial, January 10, 1942.) 

9,. December 30, 1941. Regulation of Article 15 
of the Organic Law of Art. 28 of the Constitu- 
tion, referring to monopolies, requiring that mer- 
chants and industrialists operating with a capital 
of more than 500 pesos must make monthly 
declarations to the Department of National 
Economy of their stocks on hand of articles of 
prime necessity, and requiring persons or firms 
engaged in the transportation of merchandise to 
make declarations of the quantities of such 
articles that they transport to consumption cen- 
ters. Effective three days following publication 
in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, January 7, 
1942.) : 

10,;. January 12, 1942. Executive Order au- 
thorizing the Department ‘of National Economy 
to take charge of the distribution of shipping 
space in boats transporting articles of prime 
necessity from Gulf ports to the southeast part of 
the Republic. (Diario Oficial, February 24, 1942.) 


16a. February 7, 1942. Decree adding rayon 
to the list of articles of prime necessity contained 
in the Regulation of December 16, 1941 (see 8a, 
above). (Diario Oficial, February 9, 1942.) 


206. February 25, 1942. Decree adding tin 
plate, milk cows, and cattle for breeding purposes 
to the list of articles of prime necessity (see 8a, 
and 16a above). (Dvario Oficial, March 2, 1942.) 


346. May 19, 1942. Decree amending the 
Regulation on articles of prime necessity (see 8a; 
above), prohibiting the allowance of discounts of 


any kind or by any means to consumers on sales 
of such articles. (Diario Oficial, June 8, 1942.) 


826. September 8, 1942. Regulation of the 
Military Service Law. Effective three days after 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Ofczal, 
November 10, 1942.) 


91a. October 6, 1942. Resolution, Department 
of National Economy, creating the National 
Rubber Commission (Comisi6n Nacional del Hule) 
and prescribing its duties and functions. This 
Commission was established to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the rubber agreement signed 
between Mexico and the United States on 
September 10, 1942 (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 50, BuLtetiIn, November 1942). (Ex- 
celsior, Mexico City, October 8, 1942.) 


96a. October 14,1942. Executive Order author- 
izing the Department of National Defense to use 
the waters of the Hondo River in Naucalpan, 
State of Mexico, to provide power needed for 


national defense uses. (Diario Oficial, November 
4, 1942.) 


98a. October 19, 1942. Decree prohibiting any 
increase in rents in the Federal Territories as 
long as the suspension of individual constitutional 
guarantees is in effect (see Mexico 39 and 56a, 
BuLLETIN, August and November, 1942, re- 
spectively). Effective on publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, October 27, 1942.) 


986. October 20, 1942. Decree requiring all 
persons or business firms in the Republic engaged 
in the transportation of any quantity of corrugated 
iron to declare to the Department of National 
Economy within eight days after they contract to 
effect such transportation the quantities of such 
materials to be transported. (Diario Oficial, 
November 4, 1942.) 


98c. October 20, 1942. Decree restricting the 
exportation of dyestuffs without authorization of 
the Department of National Economy and repeal- 
ing the decree of January 13, 1942, relative to the 
same matter (see Mexico 12a, BULLETIN, Septem- 
ber 1942). Effective day following publication 
in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, November 
23, 1942.) 


99a. October 22, 1942. Decree authorizing Mex- 
ican citizens resident in the various American 
countries which are at war with the Axis Powers 
to engage in civil or military service with the 
Governments of such countries for the duration of 
the war, without losing their Mexican citizenship, 
provided such services are directed toward the 
defense of the United Nations against the Axis. 
(Diario Oficial, November 23, 1942.) 

996. October 24, 1942. Regulation of Art. 17 
of the law relative to the suspension of individual 
constitutional guarantees (see Mexico 39, BULLE- 
tin, August 1942), establishing censorship in 
postal, telegraph, radiotelegraph, telephone, and 
similar communications. Effective on publica- 
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tion in the Diario Oficial. 
ber 7, 1942.) 

99c. October 27, 1942. Decree creating the 
Committee for the Coordination of Imports, for 
the purpose of facilitating all regulations and 


(Diario Oficial, Novem- 


requirements necessary for obtaining and dis-’ 


tributing articles subject to global quotas for 
export from the United States to Mexico or from 
other countries that have established similar 
systems of export control. Effective on publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, Novem- 
ber 7, 1942.) 

99d. October 27, 1942. Decree establishing a 
base sales price for rubber. Effective five days 


after publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario 
Oficial, November 7, 1942.) 
101. November 3, 1942. Order, Office of 


Public Health, containing an additional list of 
medicinal products and fixing their maximum 
prices. (See Mexico 71 and 77, BuLLeTIN, No- 
vember 1942, 81 and 87, BuLLetiIn, December 
1942, and 89 and 90, BuLieTin, January 
1943.) (Diario Oficial, November 7, 1942.) 


102. November 6, 1942. Decree prohibiting in 
the Federal District the buying or selling of iron or 
iron products destined or appropriate for use in 
public utilities, unless the origin of such products 
is duly proven, in order to prevent speculation 
and other abuses. (Diario Oficial, November 23, 
1942.) 


103. November 16, 1942. Decree fixing maxi- 
mum prices in the Federal District for live cattle 
and beef, beef by-products, and hides. (Diario 
Oficial, November 28, 1942.) 


104. November 17, 1942. Decree establishing a 
system of control for rubber, prescribing priorities 
for its use in specified manufactured articles, and 
requiring factories to make a declaration of their 
present stocks, their average monthly production 
since January 1, 1937, and their present produc- 
tive capacity. Effective on publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oyicial, November 28, 1942.) 


NICARAGUA 


21. (Correction) August 13, 1942. Legislative 
Decree No. 206. (La Gaceta, August 19, 1942.) 
23. August 22, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 


18, regulating Legislative Decree No. 206 (see 
Nicaragua 21, BuLLETIN, January 1943 as cor- 
rected above) relative to the reduction of cotton 
cultivation. (La Gaceta, August 29, 1942.) 


24. September 10, 1942. Provisional decree 
declaring rubber a material of prime necessity and 
placing rubber exportation under the control of 


the National Bank of Nicaragua. As long as the 
decree remains in force the executive decree of 
October 15, 1901, regulating the exportation of 
rubber, and the amendment contained in the 
decree of July 18, 1909, are suspended. (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, November 28, 1942.) 


25. October 16, 1942. Order, issued by the 
Traffic Police and the Price and Trade Control 
Board, instructing 8 autobus lines in Managua to 
stagger their services in an effort to conserve 
gasoline. (La Prensa, .Managua, October 17, 
1942.) 


26. October 28, 1942. Order of the Managua 
Police Department prohibiting, because of the 
state of war and with certain exceptions (cars 
belonging to government officials, diplomats, or 
officers of the U. S. Army, fire engines, etc.); all 
vehicle traffic after 11 P. M. and establishing 
closing hours for public institutions. (La Prensa, 
Managua, October 29, 1942.) 


PANAMA 


31a. September 3, 1942. Decree No. 255, pre- 
scribing regulations on packages arriving by 
air express, because of the great quantity of 
packages now being received in that way. (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 25, 1942.) 


35. September 16, 1942. Decree-Law No. 39, 
creating the Gasoline and Tire Rationing Office, 
ascribing to it the tire inspection duties outlined 
in Decree-Law 35 (see Panama 16, BULLETIN, 
September 1942), and prescribing regulations for 
gasoline rationing. (Gaceta Oficial, September 25, 
1942.) 


36. September 16, 1942. Decree No. 126, pre- 
scribing further regulations for and duties and 
functions of the Office of Price Control established 
by Decree No. 114 (see Panama 22, BuLLETIN, 
November 1942, as corrected in BULLETIN, Janu- 
ary 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, September 26, 1942.) 


37. September 16, 1942. Decree No. 7, Office 
of Price Control, establishing a maximum price 
for milk in the cities of Panama and Colén. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 26, 1942.) 


38. September 21, 1942. Decree No. 8, Office 
of Price Control, prescribing measures for the 
regulation of wholesale and retail prices of national 
products of prime necessity which are delivered in 
Panama City by sea or land routes. (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 26, 1942.) 


39. September 23, 1942. Decree No. 9, Office 
of Price Control, fixing maximum prices for speci- 
fied food products in the cities of Panama and 
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Colon. (Star and Herald, Panama, September 24, 


1942.) 


40. October 2, 1942. Resolution No. 1, Gaso- 
line and Tire Rationing Office, prohibiting owners 
or operators of motor vehicles that carry passen- 
gers to the interior of the Republic from picking 
up passengers from house to house. (Star and 
Herald, Panama, October 3, 1942.) 


41. October 6, 1942. Order, Bureau of Control 
of Public Utilities, establishing government control 
over the trucking of freight to and from the interior; 
requiring declarations by wholesalers and retailers 
shipping merchandise of foodstuffs; and establish- 
ing an order of preference for the transportation 
of such freight. (Star and Herald, Panama, 
October 7, 1942.) 


42. October 15, 1942. Decree, Office of Price 
Control, fixing maximum prices for specified 
medicinal products in the cities of Panama and 
Col6én and the surrounding districts. (Star and 
Herald, Panama, October 16, 1942.) 


43. October 15, 1942. Decree, Office of Price 
Control, fixing maximum prices for beefin Colén 
and the surrounding districts. (Star and Herald, 
Panama, October 16, 1942.) 


44. October 15, 1942. Decree, Office of Price 
Control, fixing maximum prices for pork in Colén 
and the surrounding districts. (Star and Herald, 
Panama, October 16, 1942.) 

45. October 15, 1942. Decree, Office of Price 
Control, fixing maximum prices for fish in Col6én 


and the surrounding districts. (Star and Herald, 
Panama, October 16, 1942.) 


PARAGUAY 


25. October 19, 1942. Presidential Decree no. 
15,150, removing restrictions heretofore in effect 
on the exportation of locally grown rice. (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, November 28, 
1942.) 

PERU 


19. (Correction) July 10, 1942. 
Legislacién Peruana, Lima, July 1942.) 


(Revista de 


19,;. July 11, 1942. Supreme Decree, issued 
under authority of Law No. 9577 (see Peru 9, 
BuLLETIN, August 1942), providing that native 
born Peruvians cannot acquire another national- 
ity while residing in Peru and Peruvians who 
have been naturalized citizens of other countries 
can regain their Peruvian citizenship by estab- 
lishing residence in Peru and following the pro- 
cedure applicable to other foreigners. (Revista 
de Legislacion, Peruana, Lima, July 1942.) 


19,. July 11, 1942. Supreme Decree issued 
under authority of Law No. 9577 (see Peru 9, 
BuLLeTIN, August 1942) and amending the Law 
on Aliens, requiring all foreigners over 10 years 
of age to register within 30 days of their arrival 
in Peru. (Revista de Legislaci6n Peruana, Lima, 


July 1942.) 


20,. July 24, 1942. Supreme Decree reducing 
the country’s cotton cultivation 30 percent in 
accordance with the agreement of April 1942 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation (see 
Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 14, BULLETIN, 
July 1942). (Revista de Legislacién Peruana, Lima, 
July 1942.) 


200. July 25, 1942. Supreme Resolution charg- 
ing the Agriculture and Cattle Board with the 
control of the reduction of cotton cultivation 
areas (see 20a above). (Revista de Legislacién 
Peruana, Lima, July 1942.) 


21a. July 27, 1942. Supreme Decree creating 


* a Permanent Quinine Commission to study 


problems relative to the growth and production 
of that plant. (Revista de Legislacién Peruana, Lima, 
July 1942.) 

31. (El Peruano, September 30, 1942.) 


31a. September 5, 1942. Supreme Decree No. 
21, providing that all reserve officers in the Air 
Corps shall serve one year as co-pilots with the 
National Commercial Airlines. (£1 Peruano, 
September 25, 1942.) 


316. September 5, 1942. Supreme Decree pro- 
viding that, in as much as the German Trans- 
atlantic Bank (Banco Alemén Transatlantico) falls 
within the scope of Laws Nos. 9586 and 9592 
(see Peru 12 and 18, BuLtetin, August and 
October 1942, respectively), it shall be placed 
under the control of the Office of Bank Super- 
vision. (El Peruano, September 23, 1942.) 


32. (El Peruano, September 23, 1942.) 
33. (El Peruano, September 23, 1942.) 
34. (EI Peruano, September 25, 1942.) 


35. October 1, 1942. Supreme Resolution in- 
tended to improve shipping facilities by pro- 
viding that no vessels in the coastwise trade be 
allowed on voyages abroad except by special 
permit from the Ministry of the Navy and the 
Nutrition Board. (EI Peruano, October 8, 1942.) 


36. October 2, 1942. Supreme Resolution pro- 
hibiting the exportation of empty bottles. (£/ 
Peruano, October 5, 1942.) 


37. October 2, 1942. Supreme Decree clarify- 
ing Supreme Decree No. 21 of September 5: 
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1942, relative to co-pilots (see 31a above) (£1 
Peruano, October 8, 1942.) 


38. October 6, 1942. Order, National Food 
Production Promotion Board, creating the Com- 
mission for the Regulation of Food Supplies 
(Comisién Reguladora de Abastecimiento de Articulos 
Alimenticios) to handle matters relative to securing 
such products for the State. (EJ Comercio, Lima, 
October 7, 1942.) 


39. October 9,1942. Supreme Decree require- 
ing possessors of rubber or elastic gums to report 
their stocks to the Peruvian Amazon Corporation 
and granting that corporation exclusive authority 
to buy and sell those products. (El Comercio, 
Lima, October 11, 1942.) 


UNITED STATES 


279. October 31, 1942. General Order ODT 
21, Amendment 1, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, prohibiting the operation of any commer- 
cial motor vehicle on and after January 15, 
1943, without prior inspection of tires and 
without a certificate that all necessary adjust- 
ments, repairs, retreading, recapping, replace- 
ments, and realignments of wheels have been 
made, for the purpose of conserving such tires. 
(Federal Register, November 5, 1942.) 


280. November 5, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9262, authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
perform and exercise certain additional functions, 
duties, and powers necessary for expediting the 
national defense. (Federal Register, November 10, 
1942.) 


281. November 5, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9264, extending the provisions of Executive Order 
No. 9001 of December 27, 1941 (see United 
States 25, Butietin, April 1942) to contracts of 
the Department of Commerce. (Federal Register, 
November 10, 1942.) 


282. November 5, 1942. Order 25, Board of 
War Communications, prescribing rules and 
regulations in regard to wire communications, 
use, and control, and ordering the discontinuance 
as of December15 , 1942, by all domestic telegraph 
carriers of all non-telegraphic services (messenger- 
errand, remittance, etc.) and the transmission of 
holiday greeting and congratulatory messages. 
(Federal Register, November 11, 1942.) 

283. November 6, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9265, establishing American, European-African- 
Middle Eastern, and Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medals and providing for their award to mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces of the United 
States, including the Women’s Reserve of the 


United States Naval Reserve and the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, who shall have served 
since December 7, 1941, outside the continental 
limits of the United States. (Federal Register, 
November 10, 1942.) 


284. November 6, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9266, establishing Buzzards Bay and Vineyard 
Sound defensive sea area. (Federal Register, 
November 10, 1942.) 


285. November 6, 1942. Ration Order No. 5C, 
Office of Price Administration, establishing nation- 
wide gasoline rationing, based on a curtailment 
of the national average automobile mileage to a 
maximum of 5,000 miles per year, as a means to 
conserve rubber and to maintain the transporta- 
tion system of the nation. (Federal Register, 
November 19, 1942.) 


286. November 6, 1942. Ration Order 1A, 
Office of Price Administration, establishing con- 
trol over the use, care, and acquisition of tires, 
tubes, and recapping services for all types and 
classes of rubber borne motor vehicles. (Federal 
Register, November 10, 1942.) 


287. November 6, 1942. Directive XIV, War 
Manpower Commission, providing for employ- 
ment stabilization on dairy, livestock and poultry 
farms in order to prevent the serious impairment 
that would result to essential farm production 
through a labor shortage. (Federal Register, 
November 10, 1942.) 


288. November 9, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9268, suspending in part specified provisions of 
the Naval Aviation Cadet Act of 1942 (see United 
States 207, BuLtetin, November 1942). (Federal 
Register, November 11, 1942.) 


289. November 13, 1942. Public Law 772 (77th 
Congress), amending the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 by extending the liability of 
service to all male citizens of the United States 
and every other male person residing in the United 
States between the ages of 18 and 45 years. (This 
means a lowering of the former 20-year age limit 
to include 18- and 19-year-olds.) 


290. November 19, 1942. Executive Order 
No. 9274, authorizing an increase in the number 
of units and members of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. (Federal Register, November 
24, 1942.) 

291. November 21, 1942. Rationing Order C, 
Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, prescribing 
measures, in view of the drastic curtailment in 
production of new farm machinery and equip- 
ment essential to the war effort, for the rationing 
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of such machinery and equipment, effective as of 
November 28, 1942. (Federal Register, November 
24, 1942.) 


292. November 21, 1942. Ration Order 5A, 
Amendment 1 to Supp. 1, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, reducing, as of November 22, 1942, the 
unit value of gasoline ration tickets from 4 to 3 
gallons in the area of the United States in which 
such rationing is in effect. (See United States 
129, Buttetin, August 1942.) (Federal Register, 
November 24, 1942.) 


293. November 21, 1942. Appointment of a 
Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations, to undertake the work of organizing 
United States participation in the activities of the 
United Nations in furnishing relief and other 
assistance to victims of war in areas reoccupied 
by the forces of the United Nations. (Bulletin, 
United States Department of State, November 21, 
1942.) 


294. November 21, 1942. Creation by the 
United States of the post of Counselor of Embassy 
for Economic Affairs in seven of the American 
Republics (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Mexico, and Venezuela), for the purpose 
of coordinating the activities and efforts of the 
representatives of other agencies of the United 
States Government who are employed in work of 
a commercial or economic nature within the 
particular country. (Bulletin, United States De- 
partment of State, November 21, 1942.) 

295. November 23, 1942. Public Law 773 
(77th Congress), amending the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1943, as amended, 
so as to expedite the war effort by providing for 
releasing officers and men for duty at sea and 
their replacement by women in the shore estab- 
lishment of the Coast Guard (through the creation 
of the Women’s Reserve as a branch of the Coast 
Guard Reserve), and for other purposes. 


296. December 2, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9276, establishing the Petroleum Administration 
for War, providing for the appointment of a Petro- 
leum Administrator, and defining their duties 
and functions. (Federal Register, December 4, 
1942.) 


297. December 2, 1942. Establishment in the 
Department of State of the Office of Foreign 
Territories, to implement the pertinent policies 
of the United States Government in harmony 
with the Atlantic Charter and the Declaration 
of the United Nations in all problems involving 
nonmilitary matters arising as a result of any 
military occupation of foreign territories by 


American forces. (Press Release, United States 
Department of State, December 2, 1942.) 
298. December 5, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9279, providing for the most effective mobiliza- 
tion and utilization of the national manpower: 
transferring the selective service system to the War 
Manpower Commission; and providing that no 
male persons shall be inducted into the enlisted 
personnel of the armed forces except under the 
provisions of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940. (Federal Register, December 8, 1942.) 
299. December 5, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9280, authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to assume full responsibility for and 
control over the nation’s food program and out- 
lining his duties and functions in the exercise of 
such authority. (Federal Register, December 8, 
1942.) 

URUGUAY 
85. September 25, 1942. Decree establishing 
maximum prices for wrapping paper of the types 
used by butchers, bakers, and drygoods stores. 
(Diario Oficial, October 2, 1942, quoted in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, November 
1942.) 
86. October 2, 1942. Decree fixing a maximum 
factory-to-wholesaler price for pure peanut oil. 
(Diario Oficial, October 13, 1942, quoted in Foretgn 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, November 7, 1942.) 
87. October 8, 1942. Decree establishing maxi- 
mum sales prices for coal and other fuel from the 
United States or Great Britain. (Diario Oficial, 
October 14, 1942, quoted in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, November 14, 1942.) 
88. October 9, 1942. Decree suspending the 
maximum prices for wrapping paper established 
by the decree of September 25, 1942 (see 85 
above). (Diario Oficial, October 15, 1942, quoted 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, Novem- 
ber 21, 1942.) 
89. October 9, 1942. Decrees establishing maxi- 
mum prices for aviation gasoline and other prod- 
ucts sold by the ANCAP (National Administration 
of Alcohol, Fuel, and Portland Cement). (Dvzarie 
Ofictal, October 19, 1942, quoted in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, November 14, 1942.) 

VENEZUELA 
53. Corrected copy of Resolution No. 39, 
National Price Regulation Board (see Venezuela 
53, Buitetin, December 1942), published in 
Gaceta Oficial of September 2, 1942. 
58a. September 5, 1942. Resolution No. 44, 
National Price Regulation Board, requiring 
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bread, food paste, and cracker manufacturers in 
the Federal District and the Sucre District of the 
State of Miranda to use a minimum of 50 percent 
foreign flour originating in South America. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 5, 1942.) 


586. September 8, 1942. Resolution No. 44-9, 
National Price Regulation Board, prohibiting the 
cartage of freight (except petroleum and petro- 
leum products) in motor vehicles between Puerto 
Cabello and Taborda, the cartage of bananas 
between Urama and Puerto Cabello, and the cart- 
age of petroleum over the road from Los Yavos, 
Yaritagua, and Cabudare to Barquisimeto except 
as authorized by the National Price Regulation 
Board. (Gaceta Oficial, September 8, 1942.) 


58c. September 9, 1942. Resolution, National 
Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum sales 
prices for meat in the Federal District and the 
Sucre District of the State of Miranda. (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 9, 1942.) 


59. (Gaceta Oficial, September 11, 1942.) 


60. September 11, 1942. Resolution No. 46, 
National Price Regulation Board, increasing 
certain sales prices for meat in the Federal District 
and the Sucre District of the State of Miranda. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 11, 1942.) 


61. September 11, 1942. Resolution, National 
Price Regulation Board, fixing sales prices for food 
paste in the Federal District and the Sucre Dis- 
trict of the State of Miranda and revoking the 
resolution of May 29, 1942 (see Venezuela 33, 
BULLETIN, October 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, Sep- 
tember 11, 1942.) 


62. September 11, 1942. Resolution, National 
Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum sales 
prices for lard and revoking Resolution No. 28 of 
June 23, 1942 (see Venezuela 40h, BULLETIN, 
December 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, September 11, 
1942.) 


63. September 11, 1942. Resolution, National 
Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum sales 
prices for wheat bread and revoking the resolution 
of June 18, 1942 (see Venezuela 406, BULLETIN, 
December 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, September 11, 
1942.) 


64. September 30, 1942. Resolution No. 50-10, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
charges for passenger service on the Caracas-La 
Guaira highway. (Gaceta Oficial, September 30, 
1942.) 


65. October 3, 1942. Resolution No. 307 
Treasury Department, providing that the ship- 
ment to Venezuela of merchandise originating in 


foreign ports and transshipped in the West Indies 
can be made to any Venezuelan port and setting 
forth regulations pertaining thereto. (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 3, 1942.) 


66. October 7,1942. Resolution No. 16, Treas- 
ury Department, providing that the Coordina- 
tion Agent among the authorities and organisms 
of Venezuela and similar offices in the United 
States (see Venezuela 47, BuLLETIN, November 
1942) shall act in accordance with instructions 
received from the Import Control Commission. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 7, 1942.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


29a. July 11, 1942. Contract between the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington and the Re- 
public of Costa Rica for the extension of a $2,000,- 
000 line of credit to the Republic for the purpose 
of assisting in the stabilization of its financial 
and agricultural economy and furnishing urgently 
needed dollar exchange. (Press Release, Secretary 
of Commerce of the United States, July 11, 1942.) 


43a. August 27, 1942. Report, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Ecuador, to the National 
Congress of Ecuador, in regard to concessions 
made by the Government of Ecuador to ithe 
Government of the United States for the establish- 
ment of continental defense bases in the Galapagos 
Islands (see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 
48, BuLLetin, November 1942 and below) and 
in Salinas on the Santa Elena Peninsula. (EF/ 
Comercio, Quito, August 28, 1942.) 


48. (Boletin Informativo, Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores, Departamento de Prensa y Publica- 
ciones, Quito, Ecuador, September 25, 1942.) 


51,. September 22, 1942. Contract between 
the Republic of Haiti and the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington in regard to the extension 
by the bank of a line of credit not exceeding 
$500,000 to aid in stabilizing the finances of the 
Republic and to provide the dollar exchange 
necessary to maintain Haitian economy. (Haiti- 
Journal, Port-au-Prince, October 1, 1942.) 


52. (Noticias de México, Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores, Mexico, October 10, 1942.) 


54a. October 7, 1942. Emergency agreement 
between the Brazilian Rubber Credit Bank and 
the Rubber Reserve Corporation of the United 
States, announced by the United States Am- 
bassador to Brazil, providing for immediate ship- 
ment of 3,000 tons of much needed foodstuffs 
to workers in the Amazon rubber regions. (New 
York Herald Tribune, October 8, 1942.) 
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55a. October 14, 1942. Agreement between 
the Governments of Guatemala and the United 
States for the construction of a pioneer road to 
serve as an emergency military route. (See 
Guatemala 45 and 47 above and Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 35, BuLLETIN, November 
1942.) (Diario de Centro América, Guatemala, 
October 31, 1942.) 


57. October 19, 1942. Agreement between the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington and the 
Government of Venezuela with respect to a 
$20,000,000 credit authorized by the Bank in 
May 1942 to finance a program of public works 
in Venezuela. (Press Release, Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States, October 19, 1942.) 


58. November 7, 1942. Agreement between 
the Governments of El Salvador and Guatemala 
providing for the use of gasoline ration coupons 
of either country in the other country, in order 
to facilitate necessary travel between the two 
nations, and prescribing measures for effecting 
such exchange. (Diario de Centro América, Seccién 
Informativa, Guatemala, November 7, 1942.) 


59. November 18, 1942. Agreement between 
the Governments of Mexico and the United States 
for joint Mexican-United States rehabilitation of 
certain key lines of the Mexican National Rail- 
ways, in order to assure optimum efficiency in 


the operation of the railroads for the transporta- 
tion of vitally needed strategic materials, not 
only from Mexico to the United States but also, 
in view of the completion of the Suchiate River 
Bridge, from Central America. (Bulletin, United 
States Department of State, November 21, 1942.) 


60. November 23,1942. Agreement, announced 
by the United States Department of State, the 
Board of Economic Warfare, and Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, providing that the United 
States Government will purchase the unsold 
portion of the 1941-42 Uruguayan wool clip of 
grades and types suitable for use in the United 
States and will underwrite a substantial portion 
of the 1942-43 clip, in order to aid in stabilizing 
Uruguayan economy and to assure the availability 
of wool for war purposes. (Press Release, United 
States Department of State, November 23, 
1942.) 


61. December 1, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Canada 
setting forth the principles which will guide them 
in approaching the problem of post-war economic 
settlements and indicating their readiness to 
cooperate in formulating a program of agreed 
action, open to participation by all other nations 
of like mind. (Press Release, United States De- 
partment of State, December 1, 1942.) 


Pan American News 


Message of the President 
of Costa Rica 


On May 1, 1942, the President of Costa 
Rica, Dr. Rafael A. Calder6én Guardia, 
delivered his annual message to Congress, 
giving an account of the second year of his 
administration. 

President Calder6én opened his message 


by expressing his thanks for the valuable - 


cooperation lent him by Congress, which 
made possible the realization of many of 
his projects. He pointed out that although 
the second year of his administration was 
more intense and turbulent than the first, 


especially in international affairs, public 
order was maintained and important work 
accomplished. 

In discussing foreign affairs the Presi- 
dent referred first to Costa Rica’s part 
in the present world conflict. Following 
Japan’s act of aggression against the 
United States and in conformity with 
Costa Rica’s policy of American soli- 
darity, war was declared on Japan 
December 8, 1941, and on Italy and Ger- 
many December 11, 1941. A presidential 
decree of January 30, 1942, ratified the 
Joint Declaration of the United Nations 
signed at Washington January 1, 1942, 
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and definitely joined Costa Rica with 
those nations who are defending the 
democratic cause. The culmination of 
Costa Rica’s contribution to international 
cooperation was her part in the Meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs at Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Costa Rican-Panamanian relations 
reached a climax in the signing of the 
Boundary Treaty on May 1, 1941. The 
Treaty was later ratified by the congresses 
of both countries, and the President re- 
ported that the two mixed commissions 
provided for therein and charged with 
surveying and marking the frontier were 
functioning in accordance with the terms 
of the Treaty. 

The recent establishment of Costa 
Rican Legations in Mexico and Honduras 
was also of great importance in foreign 
affairs. 

Turning to the question of public 
security and the problems brought about 
by the war the President mentioned the 
outstanding actions in that line as having 
been the suspension of certain constitu- 
tional guarantees and the executive 
decrees requiring all citizens to cooperate 
with the authorities in national defense 
and fixing certain rules for the conduct 
of nationals of enemy nations and other 
regulations necessary to insure public 
order and national defense. 

These provisions had to be supplemented 
by rigorous vigilance throughout the 
country. For this purpose a _ contract 
was made with the Government of the 
United States whereby a patrol squadron 
of military airplanes from the American 
army should be stationed in Costa Rica. 
The squadron was already quartered at the 
La Sabana airport. It was also agreed 
that the United States should send a 
permanent military mission to handle the 
training of troops and officers of the 
Costa Rican army. 


Finally the National Civil Defense 
Board was created, its function being to 
study the needs of the moment and suggest 
the measures it considers indispensable 
in order to guarantee national security. 

The Treasury Department, like the other 
branches of the Government, was affected 
by the war. Its activities were character- 
ized by the adoption of measures for 
economic security and by the extreme 
caution exercised to avoid, as much as 
possible, unfavorable repercussions through- 
out the country. In December 1941 the 
Economic Defense Board was set up to 
study economic problems arising from the 
present state of emergency and suggest 
possible solutions. 

It was also necessary to control the com- 
mercial and industrial activities of citizens 
of enemy nations. To this end, and to 
settle, insofar as possible, the problems 
created by unemployment or the paraly- 
zation of activities of firms included on 
the black lists, an Office of Coordination, 
subordinate to the Department of Com- 
merce, was organized. Since the need 
for such control was greatly increased after 
the war declaration, the Alien Property 
Custody Board was established in March 
to take over some of the duties of the Office 
of Coordination. 

The President recalled to the Congress 
that in his inaugural address he had 
promised to prevent speculation with the 
necessities of life. ‘This aim, coupled with 
the circumstances resulting from the war, 
brought about the establishment in March 
1942 of the Office of Price Investigation 
and Control, which was functioning with 
the desired effective results. 

One of the Government’s greatest prob- 
lems is agricultural production, since the 
present war has caused the interruption or 
cessation of communications with the 
country’s regular markets and needs must 
now be filled at home. All efforts, said 
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the President, must be directed toward 
improved production and he mentioned 
as means to that end longer working hours, 
higher wages, and better prices. Realizing 
that wages, particularly in agriculture, 
were below those compatible with vital 
requirements of workers, the Administra- 
tion took steps to effect a moderate in- 
crease. To improve the situation of the 
rural population, the President announced 
that a land distribution program would 
soon be undertaken, so that each family 
head would have a place to grow what 
was needed for his family’s support. 

A law was passed authorizing the Na- 
tional Bank of Costa Rica to issue 3,000,000 
colones in mortgage securities negotiable 
in commercial banks, in order to supply 
long-term credits exclusively for agricul- 
tural purposes. This action was taken 
because the Bank found itself unable to 
meet credit demands of nearly a million 
colones, due to the considerable decrease 
imposed by the war in funds budgeted for 
that purpose. Results of the new credit 
action were most satisfactory. 

In August 1941 the Coffee Quota Board 
was authorized to contract for the neces- 
sary loans for the financing and purchase 
of coffee surpluses, and the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington granted the Board a 
$500,000 credit. But by the time the 
money was available, the surplus coffee 
had been exported and it was therefore 
unnecessary to use the credit. 

A recent contract approved by Congress 
with the Banana Company of Costa Rica for 
the sowing of abaca in the Atlantic coastal 
region had already appreciably benefited 
that area, the President announced. 

The President reported that 1941 rev- 
enue receipts totaled 42,602,500 colones 
and expenditures 47,393,500 colones. ‘The 
Public Debt as of December 31, 1941, 
totaled 149,195,010 colones, of which 
105,175,023 colones represented foreign 


debt and 44,019,987 colones internal debt. 
Service on all bonds was fully and prompt- 
ly met throughout the year. 

President Calderon, referring to the Pan 
American Highway, now of such impor- 
tance to continental defense, mentioned 
the agreement with the United States 
whereby the Export-Import Bank will con- 
tribute $5,000,000 and Costa Rica $2,500,- 
000 for construction of the section extend- 
ing from the Nicaraguan to the Pana- 
manjan frontiers. This road _ building 
project will result in a double benefit to 
the country, for it will assuredly increase 
national wealth and help in solving the 
unemployment problem. 

There was much activity in the field of 
public works during the year. Sixty-six 
projects were finished and 68 others were 
still in the process of execution. Eighty- 
nine repairs were made to various public 
works, and 15 were still to be completed; 
48 pipe line studies and 53 land surveying 
projects were conducted; 122 miles of 
roads were built and 80 bridges constructed. 

The Government continued its efforts to 
develop the Electric Railway to the Pa- 
cific. Railway revenues amounted to ap- 
proximately 4,442,000 colones; expenses 
were 3,017,900 colones, making a total 
profit of 1,424,100 colones, or a net gain, 
after deductions for depreciation, of 626,- 
500 colones. The railway carried out an 
extensive building program; many new 
stations were constructed, the most im- 
portant being the central station at San 
José. 

The President considered the National 
Liquor Factory (Fabrica Nacional de Li- 
cores) worthy of comment. He stated that 
the quality of its products had been im- 
proved so greatly that an export business 
was started, thereby aiding agriculture 
through the large scale purchases of 
honeys and fruits. Sales in Curagao, Hon- 
duras, and Panama were very promising, 
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and efforts to strengthen those markets and 
gain new ones were continued by the 
Administration. 

Speaking of the reorganization of the 
National Electric Power Service, the Presi- 
dent stated that this was accomplished by 
a law dated August 18, 1941, which de- 
creed that all waters which are not private 
property, as well as any energy derived 
from them, are inalienable and under 
government control, administration, and 
vigilance. 

The Department of the Interior was 
most active, and through its efforts it was 
possible to realize a project whose need 
had long been deeply felt: social security. 
The President pointed out that social re- 
forms must be made little by little and the 
law establishing the Costa Rican Social 
Security Fund and obligatory life insur- 
ance for workers marked the first step 
in a series of reforms considered to be 
essential for attaining a proper balance in 
relations between employers and wage 
earners. 

Costa Rica’s present educational pro- 
gram began over a year ago with the 
founding of the National University, out- 
standing event of the present administra- 
tion. Every effort has been made, the 
President stated, generally to improve 
national education. Libraries were 
opened, summer schools for teachers re- 
organized, the Dental School founded. 
In 1940 there were 688 schools, and as of 
May 1, 1942, there were 697 with a total 
attendance of 73,320 pupils. 

The last portion of the President’s 
message was devoted to public health. 
He reported that the birth rate had in- 
creased slightly and infant mortality fallen 
off. The Health Administration did splen- 
did work, great strides being made in 
every branch of its activities. During 
the year covered by the presidential 
report 10,670 children were examined at 


the San José Central Clinic. The Central 
Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary made 
30,195 examinations, as contrasted with 
22,333 in 1940. The Epidemiology De- 
partment broke its own record by inocu- 
lating 7,520 people against typhoid fever 
and 3,340 against diphtheria. Sanitary 
conditions were generally much improved 
and several new hospitals were opened in 
various parts of the country. The medi- 
cal-sanitary problems of the rural regions 
were handled by 27 sanitary units, 3 
mobile units, 19 official medical stations, 
and 2 rural assistance centers, which 
treated more than 113,000 persons during 
the year. 

President Calderén| closed his message 
by reiterating his gratitude for the valu- 
able cooperation of Congress and express- 
ing his certainty that the same spirit would 
continue, granted that all Costa Ricans 
are inspired by the best designs for the 
moral, intellectual, and material good of 
the Republic. 


Message of the President of Peru 


The President of Peru, Dr. Manuel 
Prado, read his annual message to Congress 
at the opening of the regular session of 
that body on July 28, 1942. The message 
reviewed events and activity from July 1, 
1941, to June 30, 1942, and dealt in turn 
with the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 
Government, Justice, Education, National 
Defense, Treasury and Commerce, Devel- 
opment, and Public Health. 

The three outstanding events in the field 
of foreign affairs were the settlement of 
the Ecuadorean-Peruvian boundary dis- 
pute, the Third Meeting of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American Re- 
publics, and the breaking of relations with 
the Axis powers. 

Dr. Prado briefly outlined the manner 
in which the more than century-old bound- 
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ary dispute was finally terminated by the 
Protocol of Peace, Friendship, and Bound- 
aries, signed at Rio de Janeiro January 
29, 1942, and approved by the Congresses 
of both Ecuador and Peru on February 
26, 1942. He spoke next of Peru’s im- 
portant role at the Rio Conference and 
mentioned the measures adopted by the 
twenty-one Republics at that Meeting. 

Following the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Peru immediately made known her irrev- 
ocable decision to aid the cause of the 
United States. Without delay, measures 
were adopted to safeguard the country’s 
vital interests, both financial and indus- 
trial. Pursuant to the recommendations 
of the Third Meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, diplomatic relations were 
broken with the Axis nations on January 
24, 1942. The world-wide scope of ihe 
war and the aggressors’ subjugation of 
various free nations cut off the American 
continent from many of its main markets 
and sources of supply. It was therefore 
necessary to hasten an economic mobiliza- 
tion to preserve and increase by every 
possible means the stock of stragetic ma- 
terials; strengthen transportation facili- 
ties without which those materials would 
have no practical use; replace, as soon as 
possible, the foreign markets America had 
lost, readjusting commercial exchange 
and molding it to the requirements of the 
present situation in order to avoid the 
dangerous unbalance which selling exports 
at peacetime prices and buving imports at 
wartime prices might mean for some Latin 
American countries; protect currency 
values; and, finally, adjust production, 
industry, and economic gears so that by 
a supreme effort for survival Peru might 
supply herself as long as the war’s restric- 
tions are being felt. To this end Peru is 
now mobilizing all her strength. 

A highlight of the President’s recent 
activities and a further manifestation of 


Pan American solidarity was Dr. Prado’s 
visit to the United States in May 1942 
and his subsequent visits to Cuba, Panama, 
Venezuela, and Colombia. At that time 
he had the opportunity to reaffirm Peru’s 
policy of close alignment with the United 
States and other democracies in the face 
of the aggression of the totalitarian 
powers. 

Peru’s foreign trade was stimulated by 
the signing of various treaties and agrce- 
ments. On October 17, 1941, there was 
signed with Chile a trade treaty, still 
awaiting Congressional ratification at 
the time of the President’s message. In 
August 1941 a special commercial com- 
mission from Canada visited Peru to 
negotiate a trade agreement. Peruvian- 
Argentine relations were strengthened by 
a commercial treaty signed January 10, 
1942. A trade agreement with the United 
States, signed May 7, 1942, will improve 
trade relations between the two countries 
through specified reciprocal tariff conces- 
sions. On February 25, 1942, the Inter- 
American Coffee Board agreed to increase 
basic quotas 5 percent. 

Turning to the Ministry of Government, 
Dr. Prado reported that the country’s 
internal situation is satisfactory; and 
that Peru, in the President’s own words, 
has ‘‘acquired political maturity.” 

The Government adopted measures to 
nullify all antidemocratic activities. These 
include the suppression of the totalitarian 
propaganda carried on by Axis partisans 
through the press, radio, schools, clubs; 
the suspension of their driving licenses and 
confiscation of firearms; and, finally, the 
expulsion from the country of leaders 
and propagandists of doctrines contrary 
to Peruvian ideology. 

The contract with the Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph Company expired May 2, 
1942, and the administration of postal, 
telegraphic, and radiotelegraphic services 
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reverted to the Government. During 
1941, 753 miles of new telegraph lines 
were installed and 28 new postal and 
telegraph offices opened. A comparison 
of the postal and telegraphic movement 
for 1940 and 1941 reveals increased 
activity and revenue, especially in receipts 
from parcel post, which jumped from 
930,000 soles in 1940 to 2,228,000 in 
1942. Air-mail services expanded; Peru 
has 518 local airmail connections each 
month (146 to the south, 320 to the 
north, and 52 to the eastern slopes of the 
Andes) and 84 to foreign countries. 

Interesting traffic innovations were ini- 
tiated during the past year with three 
important new rulings on autobus_pas- 
senger service, drivers’ licenses, and traflic 
regulations. February 1942 was marked 
by the opening of the Rimac Land 
Terminal, the compulsory starting and 
arriving point for passenger and cargo 
bus services to the north. It is the first 
of a series to be built in the outskirts of 
Lima, designed to relieve city traffic 
congestion. The revenue from car and 
truck licenses in 1941 amounted to 
2,137,863 soles. 

Dr. Prado next turned to a summary of 
the work of the Ministry of Justice. 
He referred to the commissions appointed 
to study and draw up plans for amending 
the Commercia! Code, the Code of Civil 
Procedure, and court regulations. 

He noted also that relations between 
Church and State have been harmonious. 
Attention was called to the admirable 
work of the Vicariates Apostolic charged 
with the conversion of the jungle tribes to 
Christianity and their incorporation into 
national life as well as to the missions’ 
exploratory and cartographic activities. 

Public education is always a most 
important line of Government activity; 
and the new organic education law of 
April 1, 1941 was the initial step in a vast 


plan of reform. ‘The chief object is to 
offer Peruvians a course of practical in- 
struction so that on leaving school and 
taking an active part in the life of tne 
country they will have some basis of 
practical knowledge in whatever interests 
them most (commerce, industry, mining, 
etc.). The scheme necessitates the build- 
ing of many new schools and the creation 
of commercial and industrial elementary 
schools, industrial schools for adults, 
schools of mining, farming, animal hus- 
bandry, rural normal schools, and so on. 
Special attention is also being given to 
premilitary instruction. 

The new law also provides for a Bureau 
of Art Education and Cultural Extension, 
intended to organize and supervise the 
teaching of fine arts and perform other 
duties implied in its name. As soon as 
conditions permit, a building for the 
National Library will be erected in Lima. 
At present, with the collaboration of the 
Library of Congress in Washington, the 
120,000 works of the Library are being 
catalogued. 

An educational cinema program was 
undertaken in cooperation with the office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the British Council of Education, 
and the Canadian Commercial Delegate. 
The necessary equipment was acquired 
for showing films in schools and other insti- 
tutions in the farthest regions of the 
country. 

Referring to educational statistics, the 
President pointed out that appropriations 
for education in the 1942 estimates were 
25,942,700 soles, higher than in any 
previous year; 504 new schools have been 
opened thus far in 1942, creating 903 
additional teaching positions. Since 1940, 
1,400 new schools have been opened and 
2,343 teachers added. There are now 
6,037 primary schools and 22 rural ones, 
with a total of 11,052 teachers. 
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National defense occupies an important 
position in every country today; and Dr. 
Prado proudly asserted that the discipline 
and morale of the army, navy, air corps, 
and police had been maintained at the 
highest possible level, with unity of feeling 
and comprehension of duiy. Because of 
the present situation the armed forces 
have been expanded and new divisions 
added. A commission had been created 
to draft a law for the organization of the 
nation in wartime in order that any 
changes dictated by experience at home 
or abroad may be adopted to cope with 
existing needs. All possible means are 
being developed to safeguard national and 
continental defense: control of telephone 
and telegraph communications, strict su- 
pervision of foreigners, cooperation with 
the United States in the supplying of war 
materials, training of Peruvian officers in 
other countries so they can return pre- 
pared to teach new and modern tactics, 
expansion of the air force, etc. 

Since the economic, financial, and in- 
dustrial organization of a country is as 
important as its armed forces, it was logi- 
cal that the report on the Treasury and 
on Commerce should be both lengthy and 
valuable, presenting in itself a clear pic- 
ture of Peruvian governmental activity. 
Dr. Prado first spoke in general terms of 
the country’s economic status. 

The war, because of the large geographic 
area involved, its duration, and the meth- 
ods employed, is greatly affecting world 
economy and national economies. Up to 
the date of the message Peru had been one 
of the countries to suffer least, but it had 
nevertheless faced unforeseen and serious 
difficulties, arising chiefly from the scar- 
city and high cost of maritime transporta- 
tion and the general uncertainty and delay 
in obtaining the materials and parts re- 
quired by industry to maintain its neces- 
sary level of production. The exportation 


of agricultural and mining products had 
likewise been hindered. 

An equally serious state of affairs had 
taken place in the production of commodi- 
ties for internal consumption. Food prices 
had risen and were still rising, in spite 
of government control over production, 
wholesaling, and retailing of essential 
articles. Recently cotton cultivation has 
been reduced 30 percent, and the land 
thus released is to be used for increasing 
the output of other crops and dairy 
products. 

In view of the rising cost of living the 
Government raised the salaries of all per- 
sons in the national service, and business 
and industrial enterprises were expected 
to follow suit. The great problem was the 
rising cost of living, and to combat this 
the production of food and essential com- 
modities must be fostered. Currency and 
exchange also affect the cost of living; and 
Peru is fortunate in enjoying a stabilized 
rate of exchange and freedom from finan- 
cial control measures, although a revision 
of the foreign exchange value of the sol 
may be necessary at some future date. 

The difficult situations to be faced today 
and the future’s uncertainty demanded 
wholehearted sacrifice on the part of every 


social class. Dr. Prado said: 


Let us remember, with a deep sense of solidarity, 
that there are other peoples who, in order to de- 
fend our ideals, are suffering poverty and sorrow, 
which might be appeased by what we, in our 
heedlessness, waste on the trivial and unessential. 
It is only through self-sacrifice that we shall suc- 
ceed in overcoming the grave daily difficulties that 
beset us at the present time and that we shall be 
able to await, confident and conscious of having 
fulfilled our national and humane duty, a new 
era of happiness in which, through the definite 
triumph of the democratic cause, justice will rule 
the earth. 


The President then gave a _ general 
review of economic activities during the 
year, first discussing the Financial Mis- 
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sion to the United States, headed by 
Senor David Dasso, Minister of the 
Treasury. The outcome of the negotia- 
tions was the drawing up of the Trade 
Treaty, Agreement on Cotton Sales, 
Agreement for the Purchase of Flax and 
Tow, Rubber Agreement, Rotenone 
Agreement, Agreement on the Establish- 
ment of an Experimental Station at 
Tingo Maria, and Memorandum on 
Sanitation in the Peruvian Amazon 
Region. ‘These agreements, together with 
the Metals Agreements of the previous 
year, covered nearly all Peruvian economy 
and provided one of the most powerful 
impulses to progress ever offered in the 
course of Peru’s economic history. 

Banking reforms were made in order to 
render state banks more useful. Law 9361 
established special credits to further the 
development of the iron and steel industry, 
manufacture of cement and basic chemi- 
cal products, and hydroelectric energy 
production. A decree of July 26, 1941, 
authorized the Reserve Bank to redis- 
count loans of the Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, and Mining Banks; and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1941, a decree was _ passed 
empowering the Agricultural Bank to 
discount notes on the security of rice 
crops. The Government also initiated 
in State Banks a policy of direct inter- 
vention in the purchase of materials 
necessary for national industry and food 
production. 

Petroleum legislation occupied an im- 
portant place during the past year, since 
in April 1942, the twenty-year term for 
the petroleum export taxation plan created 
by the Hague Arbitration Court expired; 
and Law 9485 evolved a new system 
designed to benefit industry. 

Customs legislation was adapted to 
defense requirements by various changes 
made in export duties and by certain 
prohibitions relating to exports. A special 


arrangement was made with the Metals 
Reserve Company of the United States 
for the purchase of Peru’s surplus metal 
production. 

Following the United States Govern- 
ment’s establishment of a priorities system 
for the sale of prime materials the Peru- 
vian Government set up a special office 
for expediting purchases in the United 
States by means of certificates of neces- 
sity and recommendations. In Decem- 
ber 1941 the Fiscal Inspectorate of 
Prices was created to prevent specula- 
tion, and a similar body was formed to 
control the sale of tires. The Inspecto- 
rate adopted measures to combat hoard- 
ing—especially of bar iron, cement, caus- 
tic soda, soda carbonate, soap, and leather. 

Law 9577 granted the President power 
to take any steps necessary for the fulfill- 
ment of the agreements made at the Third 
Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs. To this end Laws 9586 and 9592 
were passed regulating commercial and 
financial transactions with the enemy and 
providing for the custody of enemy- 
owned property. In April the General 
Office of Economy was created to carry 
out the provisions of the new laws. 

In discussing the matter of public credit 
the President remarked that the rise in 
quotations of Government securities and 
the manner in which the public hastened 
to subscribe the 1940 loan is evidence of 
the faith of the people in the nation and 
its leaders. The consolidation of state 
debts has continued with regularity, 
creditors’ claims being settled with 6 per- 
cent public works bonds. The second 
series of the 1940 internal loan for 25,000,- 
000 soles was launched on the same 
terms as the first. The country was 
already beginning to feel the effect of the 
employment of these hitherto idle funds 
in productive works. The external debt 
was one of the Government’s chief con- 
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cerns. Postponement of external debt 
obligations was a necessity, since the world 
depression, changes in the economic situa- 
tion, abnormal trade, the depreciation of 
Peruvian currency, and new social prob- 
lems made it essential for Peru to attend 
first to her own problems. Peru had laid 
several proposals before her foreign credi- 
tors and hoped soon to reach a final agree- 
ment, enabling the country to attend to its 
obligations with due regularity. 

Banking operations for the year in re- 
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view showed an upward trend. ‘The total 
resources of the commercial and savings 
banks reached a high figure and it was thus 
possible to extend greater facilities to the 
public in the way of loans and advances. 
The special banks (Industrial, Agricul- 
tural, the newly opened Mining Bank) 
continued to expand their operations in 
benefit of agricultural and _ industrial 
interests. Increased banking activity is 
best illustrated by a comparison of figures 
as of June 30, 1941, and June 30, 1942: 
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Bd Ce Sa ea 161,274,095 224,067,706 
ane Aap Ole 284,571,149 331,650,142 
il ea aed se tea a aed 56,715,255 55,149,846 
Mera strat sae, wae ee 10,384,518 10,552,885 
Ht DNL abies ES 91,269,559 100,028,127 
pee te dite aie fs 85,123,000 91,538,000 
Pee keen OU heer 8,706,411 9,835,904 
UR ended nar arate Pe 174,448 403,603 
8,880,859 10,239,507 
TP NONE: Barapa | enna A Lane a ok 466,545 
SN EL Mr sj cea ate Me ACO es ete onal eo ee rar 30,000 
496,545 
Rta OAL) wed 26,984,039 25,920,485 
Sar A ee Sak ee 1,002,750 1,970,210 
RAN ae A snk Ue | 2,646,734 3,126,903 
Soto etn Se eronore ets 522,364 679,093 
PRUE AN get 2,500,991 2,915 
BA Bree nah ein PRES CEE 18,590 113)3},11 110) 
33,675,468 31,832,716 
HS pyle Prong hike Ces Slkceg cto a Sane oem eiee 1,102,642 
33,675,468 32,935,358 
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Operations of insurance companies also 
expanded. From January 1, 1942 to 
April 30, 1942 a total of 709,434,300 soles 
was invested in fire, maritime and other 
insurance, 36,801,800 soles in workers’ 
accident insurance, and 6,924,500 soles 
in life insurance. 

Budget estimates rose from 188 million 
soles in 1940 to 214 million in 1941 and 
250,500,000 in 1942, showing a yearly 
Increase) Ole? OslG:) anc whose percent. 
Since the figures quoted exclude appro- 
priations under special laws, amounting to 
75,500,000 soles, the present budget can 
be figured at 326 million soles. The in- 
crease of fiscal turnover was an index of 
the country’s prosperity and could be 
attributed to the Government’s financial 
policy of greater participation in_ the 
profits of industry and trade. This policy 
brought about the execution of self-liqui- 
dating productive works, lowering of 
customs barricrs in order to promote the 
sale of exports, price fixing of the latter— 
all of which permitted an increase in tax- 
ation rates and the drafting of tax legis- 
lation aimed at the achievement of a bal- 
anced budget. Estimates for 1943 were 
expected to show an increase. 

Tax collections also reflected the coun- 
try’s expansion. The total of taxes and 
government revenue collected by the Caja 
de Depositos during 1941 was 97,107,598 
soles, an increase of 12,986,378 over 1940. 
Income taxes accounted for just half of 
the increase. Sundry taxes amounted to 
39,355,163 as against 30,706,149 in 1940. 

Monopolies also provided a_ fruitful 
source of revenue. The income from the 
tobacco monopoly was 21,570,144 soles, 
a million and a half more than in 1940 
and a million more than estimated. Spe- 
cial attention is now being given tobacco 
in an effort to improve the quality of the 
native product. Monopolies on salt ana 
matches also showed satisfactory increases. 


The year 1941 marked a new stage in 
national statistics, for the final figures of 
the 1940 census of population and occupa- 
tion were released, showing 7,023,111 in- 
habitants in the Republic. The Census 
Bureau has now been incorporated in the 
National Bureau of Statistics, and census- 
taking has been placed on a continuous 
basis. It was known, therefore, that from 
1940 to 1942 the population of the country 
increased to 7,304,259. 

In spite of the increasing difficulties 
brought about by the war the Govern- 
ment continued its public works program 
of highway construction, building, and 
agricultural and industrial promotion. 

Road construction was summarized as 
follows: 907 miles of new roads built, 423 
miles of surfacing, 139 miles asphalted (in- 
cluding 114 miles of the Pan American 
Highway), 400 miles of old roads improved 
and widened, 176 miles dug and graded 
for future highways, 2,723 feet of new tun- 
nels made and 1,870 feet of old tunneling 
widened and improved, 151 miles of dirt 
roads built or improved. Special atten- 
tion was given to the roads leading into the 
interior, especially the Huanuco-Pucallpa 
road to the Amazon region. 

Government construction included water 
and sewage system improvements in more 
than forty provincial towns. Reconstruc- 
tion of buildings damaged by the May 
1940 earthquake was actively continued, 
and in many cases the original premises 
were enlarged and improved. The two 
most im:portant new undertakings were the 
Las Palmas Aviation School and the Mili- 
tary School. In Callao 732 workmen’s 
dwellings were built. Many improve- 
ments were made in Lima and Callao. 

The Unemployment Board’s activities 
were varied and numerous. They in- 
cluded, to mention but two, the provision 
of 580,567 lunches for Lima school children, 
and the erection of a fourth floor on the 
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new premises of the School of Engineers. 

National agriculture was progressing 
steadily and plays an important part in 
Peruvian economic life. Flax-planting 
promised to develop an export of great 
utility and value. Fruit-growing was be- 
ing actively fostered by the action of the 
brigades established in certain valleys to 
visit orchards and spray the trees. Con- 
trol of the dreaded fruit fly was being 
intensified by a joint Peruvian-Chilean 
campaign conducted from ‘Tacna and 
by the importation from Argentina of 
parasitical insects that feed on the fly. 
The recently created National Vine- 
growing Service was attempting to restore 
vineyards to their one-time importance. 
The National Institute of Meteorology 
and Hydrology initiated the publishing 
and broadcasting of weather reports, 
which were proving of practical assistance 
to farmers. Agriculture was further being 
promoted through the work of the Bureau 
of Farming Propaganda. 

The Government was also encouraging 
the livestock industry and investing con- 
siderable funds in the purchase of fine 
breeding stock. Preliminary figures of 
the first livestock census ever taken in 
Peru indicated some 2,300,000 cattle, 
13,750,000 sheep, and 490,000 horses. 

In furtherance of the Amazon coloniza- 
tion campaign facilities of every kind 
were being given to colonists. In the 
Tingo Maria colony small proprietors 
were granted plots of 35 to 50 acres, and 
settlers of more experience and capital 
had taken up between them more than 
24,710 acres on which they were planting 
tea and other tropical crops. ‘This pro- 
gram was aided by loans from the Agri- 
cultural Bank and assistance from the 
official stations in the form of seeds, 
plants, and technical advice. The River 
Napo and Marafion settlements had been 
enlarged by new families of colonists, to 


whom the State gave free land, lodging, 
and seed for an initial crop. 

Tea growing, Peruvian barbasco and 
quinine production were being fostered 
by the Government since these products 
can no longer be secured in the Orient. 
Rubber growing was also attaining new 
importance, with the cooperation of the 
United States. 

Under the reforestation policy initiated 
in 1940 everything possible was being 
done to produce seedlings and form new 
plantations. The principal objects of 
the program were the prevention of soil 
erosion in the districts of heavy rainfall, 
regulation of the discharge of rivers provid- 
ing water for irrigation, and the covering 
with vegetation of the large extension of 
sterile pampas and hillsides on the Coast. 

An immense amount of work had been 
done towards improving irrigation sys- 
tems and irrigating new areas. In the 
Sierra irrigation schemes had benefited 
37,066 acres of land, almost all of which 
is devoted to food growing. 

The present year marked the initiation 
of heavy industry in Peru. The work in 
this line was twofold. This project was 
started with the approval of plans for the 
installation of the iron and steel industry 
in the Chimbote district and the reduction 
of iron ores from the Marcona beds in the 
Department of Ica. A preliminary step 
was the construction of the mole in 
Chimbote for the shipping of coal. 
Power will be obtained from a hydro- 
electric plaat, to be built in the Canon 
del Pato, on which American engineers 
are already working. 

The Government also encouraged and 
aided domestic industry, such as home 
weaving, straw plaiting, and other haadi- 
crafts. 

The development of the mining in- 
dustry in the 1941-1942 period was more 


rapid than ever before. The mining 
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policy included three phases: administra- 
tive, study of deposits in order to start 
work in new areas and put new minerals 
on the market, and intensified develop- 
ment of mining operations. 

Petroleum production proceeded 
steadily. The output reached 12,859,310 
barrels in 1941, with a value of 96,794,750 
soles, and was expected to reach 14,500,000 
barrels in 1942. 

One of the Government’s chief preoccu- 
pations was the food problem, so seriously 
influenced by the war because of shipping 
difficulties. The Food Production Pro- 
motion Board was created to supervise 
and control production, imports, prices, 
and related movements; and every effort 
was being made to maintain and regulate 
the supply of the country’s food require- 
ments. 

The Government endeavored earnestly 
to better health conditions. There was 
no outbreak of disease calling for quar- 
antine in any ports or inland towns and 
thus hindering commercial traffic. The 
death rate declined. Campaigns against 
tuberculosis, malaria, and venereal disease 
were intensified. 

The high proportion of Quechua and 
Aimara inhabitants disclosed by the recent 
census to be living in isolation from the 
benefits of civilization and progress re- 
vealed a situation demanding the Gov- 
ernment’s special effort and attention. 
During the past twelve months the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has settled some four 
hundred controversies. In pursuance of 
its policy of native land ownership the 
Government has sponsored the splitting 
up of several large properties into small 
holdings for Indian occupation. A special 
office in Lima gives free aid and advice to 
Indians coming there for redress and 
justice. More than twelve hundred native 
communities have been registered. The 
Government is encouraging the develop- 


ment of typical Indian arts and crafts as 
an aid in improving the Indians’ standard 
of living. 

The President concluded his message: 

Thanks to perseverance in our work we have 
managed to lessen the effects of a worldwide crisis 
which in other non-belligerent countries has as- 
sumed frightful proportions. But circumstances 
beyond any foresight or effort, since they are out- 
side our jurisdiction and control, require restric- 
tions and sacrifices both in the individual and- 
national way of life. The Government is strug- 
gling to combat those effects and it is confident 
that every citizen, irrespective of his position, will 
realize the import of the present emergency and 
be ready to cooperate wholeheartedly in order to 
cope patriotically with the unpredictable events 
we may have to face.—E.H. 


Message of the President 
of Ecuador 


On August 10, 1942, the President of 
Ecuador, Dr. Carlos Arroyo del Rio, 
delivered his annual message to the Na- 
tional Congress. ‘Taking up the various 
reports of his ministers, he outlined in more 
or less general terms the accomplishments 
of the second year of his administration. 
Referring first to the Government’s 
obligation to maintain internal order and 
international security, the President stated 
that every effort had been directed toward 
the preservation of domestic peace and the 
protection of national interests. In the 
country’s international life, two outstand- 
ing phases presented themselves: first, the 
territorial conflict, and second, the world 
war. ‘The course of events in the first of 
these problems is well known, said the 
President, and he reported that the agree- 
ment made at the Third Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Amer- 
ican Republics at Rio de Janeiro in Janu- 
ary 1942 had entered into effect and that 
the respective boundary commissions are 
engaged in demarcating the Ecuadorean- 


Peruvian frontier. As for Ecuador’s posi- 
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tion in the face of the extension of the world 
conflict to the Western Hemisphere, the 
country, affirmed the President, was true 
to its tradition as a liberty-loving nation in 
aligning itself on the side of the democra- 
Clem America, nes said,) wus) stoday, a 
refuge and a symbol,” and Ecuador, with 
complete faith in that America, is cooper- 
ating to the utmost limits of its ability 
in the defense of America and American 
ideals. 

With well-justified satisfaction the Presi- 
dent was able to report a treasury balance 
of 635,900 sucres for the year 1941. For 
some years the Government had been 
operating on a deficit basis. When the 
present administration took office at the 
end of 1940, there was a treasury deficit 
from 1939 of 4,738,450 sucres which had 
to be met out of 1940 income. Studious 
efforts were made to coordinate income 
and expenditures, but by the end of 1940 
there was still a deficit of 3,550,500 sucres. 
General fund expenditures were budgeted 
for 1941 at 117,200,000 sucres; receipts 
during the year totaled only 109,001,000 
sucres, a difference of 8,199,000; and 
when to this latter figure was added the 
deficit of 3,550,500 sucres carried over 
from 1940, it can be seen that the Govern- 
ment’s total general fund shortage was 
11,749,500 sucres. Nevertheless, by dint 
of cutting expenses in every line of govern- 
ment activity during 1941, the treasury 
was able to keep expenditures within the 
limits of actual receipts, to pay off the 
previous year’s deficit, and to finish the 
year with the balance noted above instead 
of another of the burdensome deficits 
that had so long been the rule in treasury 
operations. The President added the en- 
couraging news, too, that during the first 
six months of 1942 a treasury balance was 
maintained, receipts having been 58,227,- 
000 sucres and expenditures only 55,888,- 
000. 


The economic effects of the war, appar- 
ent in all directions, were a matter of 
grave concern to the Government, the 
President stated. A general price increase 
in articles of prime necessity was met by 
establishing ceiling prices that would be 
fair and equitable for both the consuming 
public and the producers. Another step 
of great importance was the establishment 
of control over exports, for the purpose 
of stabilizing, directing, and preventing 
any mishandling in that aspect of the 
country’s economy. Several constructive 
steps were taken to further the develop- 
ment of the national wealth. There was, 
said the President, a general demand 
throughout the country for an extension 
of irrigation projects that would open 
vast new areas to active use. Such 
projects were of course very costly and to 
secure funds therefor, the rice export tax 
was allocated to such a purpose and the 
Ministry of Agriculture was authorized 
to formulate plans for the irrigation proj- 
ects. Another measure that is expected 
to be of incalculable benefit to the coun- 
try’s future economic life was the creation 
of the Ecuadorean Development Corpora- 
tion (Corporacion Ecuatoriana de Fomento), to 
be financed through a United States 
Export-Import Bank loan of $5,000,000; 
its function is the extension, establishment, 
and development of all possible sources of 
national wealth. 

The President reported that all debt 
service, both interest and amortization 
payments, was met on time and_ all 
repayments to the Export-Import Bank on 
the loan of $1,150,000 obtained in May 
1940 for highways, agricultural develop- 
ment, and railways were made when due. 
The President also reminded the Congress 
that although the Ministry of Agriculture 
is authorized to borrow funds from the 
Central Bank it had not been necessary 
to resort to that source of credit. 
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Public works projects during the year 
were doubly handicapped, said the Presi- 
dent, for in addition to the usual financial 
limitations there was the even graver 
difficulty of securing materials. United 
States priorities and export restrictions, 
plus the almost complete impossibility of 
securing anything from Europe, and, on 
top of all else, the lack of shipping space, 
put a dead stop to many projects that 
were either planned or in actual process of 
execution. As the President phrased it, 
it was more difficult to obtain iron, for 
instance, than dollars. Nevertheless, work 
was carried forward on the section of the 
Pan American Highway between Cuenca 
and Loja, and the President, who made a 
personal inspection trip over the highway 
during the year, expressed the hope that 
within another year it would be com- 
pleted. Work on highway communica- 
tions which had been interrupted because 
of the international situation in the border 
provinces of El Oro and Loja was resumed 
after settlement of the boundary dispute. 
To provide funds for the work, the Gov- 
ernment obtained a loan of 600,000 
sucres from the Central Bank, and the 
President voiced the belief that within a 
very short time the Piedras-Buenaventura 
road would be finished, thus assuring com- 
munication with El Oro and Loja and 
giving the latter the much desired and 
needed connection with the seacoast. 
Still another project mentioned by the 
President was the 70-mile highway extend- 
ing from Eloy Alfaro in the Province of 
Guayas to Baquerizo Moreno in the 
Province of Cafar. When the problem 
of providing employment for refugees from 
El Oro presented itself to the Government, 
before settlement of the boundary dispute, 
this highway project was decided upon. 
Good progress was made on it during the 
year and President Arroyo asked the 
Congress to provide funds for its completion. 


Other communications projects were 
also. given due consideration by the 
Government. Railway, telephone, and 
telegraph systems are being extended as 
rapidly as resources, both financial and 
material, permit. 

The provision of adequate water systems 
is another matter that received special 
attention. Plans have already been formu- 
lated for waterworks in Quito and Guaya- 
quil and, according to the President, the 
actual work would proceed as soon as 
the municipalities in question could study 
the plans and adopt the necessary local 
legislation. 

The President characterized Ecuador’s 
new social security law as the solution of 
one of the country’s gravest and most 
important economic problems. Earlier 
social security legislation was defective in 
many ways and the new law, which was 
formulated and put into effect after long, 
careful, and efficient study, marks a great 
step forward in that field. Other evi- 
dences of the Government’s concern for 
the laboring classes were the numerous 
decrees which established minimum wages 
in many lines of business and industrial 
activity, and the decree which prescribed 
a general increase in salaries and wages 
of government employees. Government 
care of destitute children was not only 
maintained but increased during the 
year. The number of rest camps in the 
highlands and the number of children 
who received care therein during the 
year had never before been equaled, the 
President states. 

President Arroyo del Rio mentioned the 
sum of $1,000,000 each which was allo- 
cated by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs of the United 
States to the cities of Quito and Guayaquil 
for public health and welfare work. 
With this money Quito was able to install 
a much needed drainage system, and 
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works now nearing completion include a 
hospital for communicable diseases, a 
maternity hospital, a health center, a 
market, and an addition to the Nurses 
School; and a portion of the funds was 
devoted to cooperation in the construction 
of some of the pavilions of the new hos- 
pital for the insane and to the anti- 
malaria campaign. In Guayaquil the 
funds were devoted to filling in and drain- 
ing a sizable land area within the city, 
hospital construction (including the gen- 
eral, tuberculosis, maternity, commu- 
nicable disease, and children’s hospitals), 
the Medical School, the Health Institute, 
and the anti-malaria campaign. 

Despite the adversities of the times, 
President Arroyo said, his administration 
has not been unmindful of the need for 
spreading and developing culture within 
the country. He referred to the establish- 
ment of annual prizes for achievements 
in music and art, the theater and litera- 
ture, and mentioned the creation of the 
Cultural Propaganda Commission, the 
duty of which is to establish a library of 
Ecuadorean classics. For the time being, 
this library will comprise twenty-five 
volumes; funds were made available for 
the printing, and the first several volumes 
were already in press at the time of the 
President’s report. 

The Government’s policy of improve- 
ment in public education was expressed 
in several ways. ‘The University of Cuenca 
was authorized to borrow funds for the 
construction of a much needed auditorium; 
the University of Loja was assigned funds 
for the acquisition of a printing press; 
and as many new schools were constructed 
as budget limitations would permit. 

President Arroyo del Rio closed his 
message with a detailed discussion of 
national defense. He referred to the sub- 


stitution of military conscription for the 
old system of voluntary enlistment in the 
army, and to the several administrative 
and organizational changes that were made 
and that resulted in vast improvement in 
the armed forces. The aviation arm of 
the service is being extended as much as 
possible, particularly through the help of 
Lend-Lease arrangements with the United 
States. When the present Administration 
took office at the end of 1940, army, 
navy, and aviation equipment was in a 
lamentable state of disrepair or even, in 
some cases, of utter uselessness. Inasmuch 
as new war materials for both training 
and defense purposes had become in- 
creasingly difficult to secure since the out- 
break of the war in Europe in 1939, the 
Administration’s problem of equipping its 
armed forces was an extremely difficult 
one. But it was handled, said the Presi- 
dent, as efficiently as possible under the 
circumstances. Some of the naval and 
aviation equipment was sent to Panama 
and the United States for repair, and 
action was initiated in Washington for 
the procurement of materials and equip- 
ment to put the army on a satisfactory 
basis. ‘The President recalled that much 
criticism had been directed at the Ad- 
ministration because of the lack of ade- 
quate defense and training equipment, 
and his résumé of the situation that pre- 
vailed when he took office and of the 
diligent efforts made to correct it was 
offered as exonerating evidence. There 
is still much to be achieved in equipping 
the army, securing war materials, and 
perfecting national defense, he reported, 
but he was able to assure the Congress 
and the nation that definite progress has 
been made and that no stone has been 
left unturned to attain the desired ob- 
JECUNE SID IME Te. 
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International Railroad Bridge 
between Mexico and Guatemala 


Since November 1, 1942, freight trains 
have been using the new international 
bridge over the Suchiate River uniting 
Mexico and Guatemala. Passenger serv- 
ice was inaugurated November 10, 1942, 
following the official opening ceremony. 
The Mexican President described the 
work as symbolizing and strengthening 
“those desires for constructive peace and 
fruitful work that inspire both nations”’; 
and the President of Guatemala referred 
to the opening of the bridge as one of the 
outstanding events ‘‘for two countries 
which by reason of tradition, ideals, race, 
and customs have remained firmly united 
throughout the years.”’ 

The new bridge connects the town of 
Suchiate, southern terminus of the Mexi- 
can National Railways, with Ayutla, 
the northern terminus of the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America, on 
the Guatemalan bank of the Suchiate 
River. Completion of the bridge not 
only expedites the flow of traffic between 
these two nations but between them and 
other Central American countries which 
are served by the International Railways 
of Central America. 


503679— 1243 


Before the new service was inaugurated 
all freight consigned to Guatemala had 
to be unloaded at the Suchiate railroad 
terminal. It was then transferred by 
truck or oxcart to the river bank, loaded 
on small barges, and ferried across the 
river to the Guatemalan side, where it 
was again transferred by oxcart to the 
railroad. 

In the light of present circumstances 
the bridge is a further step in cooperation 
for inter-American solidarity and conti- 
nental defense. It will allow the shipment 
to the United States of many Central 
American products that have suffered 
because of lack of shipping space and will 
also facilitate the supplying of munitions 
and other military supplies to the armed 
forces of the United States stationed in 
the Canal Zone and at other strategic 
points as well as make it possible for 
Latin American countries to receive 
many vital materials. 

The official inaugural ceremony of the 
international bridge over the Suchiate, 
constructed by the Mexican National 
Railways, was conducted by General 
Maximino Avila Camacho, Mexican 
Secretary of Communications and Public 
Works, and the Guatemalan Minister of 
Development, Senor Guillermo Cruz. 
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L.S. ROWE, D. 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 52 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 


April 14 is celebrated an- 


Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are available to officials 





and private citizens alike. Its affairs are admin- 
istered by a Director General and an Assistant 
Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of the 
United States and representatives in Washington 


of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 


labor and social information. 


bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 110,000 
The BuLteTin of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 


volumes and many maps. 


English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
For a list of other pub- 
lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


organ of the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences. 
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The Pan American Union 


Pays Homage to James G. Blaine 


On the afternoon of January 27, 1943, five 
distinguished speakers ascended the ros- 
trum in the great Hall of the Americas of 
the Pan American Union and stood against 
the beautiful background provided by the 
massed flags of the twenty-one American 
Republics. They and the large audience 
facing them had come to honor the 
memory of the man to whom the Pan 
American Union owes its organization, 
who “‘took hold of a noble ideal, apparent- 
ly dead, but only dormant, and did the 
things that were necessary to awake it, to 
revitalize it and to make it a strong and 
fruitful reality.” This man was James G. 
Blaine. 

The Honorable L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union, 
opened the ceremonies, saying: 


Your ExcELLenciEs, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 
We are assembled today to do honor to the 
memory of a great statesman to whom all the na- 
tions of this continent owe a debt of gratitude. 
He foresaw with prophetic vision the important 
part which the American republics were destined 


to play in world affairs. With a firmness of pur- 
pose which no discouragements could weaken he 
labored year in and year out for the permanent 
establishment of peace, justice, and inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation. 

I have the honor to present as Chairman of this 
meeting His Excellency the Ambassador of 
Bolivia, the Honorable Luis Fernando Guachalla, 
Vice Chairman of the Governing Board, who will 
deposit a wreath at the bust of James G. Blaine on 
behalf of the Governing Board. 


After laying the wreath, Dr. Guachalla 
said: “On the occasion of this public 
tribute to the memory of the illustrious 
Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, on 
the fiftieth anniversary of his death, 
nothing can better express our gratitude 
and our admiration for the late statesman 
than the symbolism of a floral offering, 
by which man from immemorial times 
has affirmed the survival of the spirit and 
his faith in the immortality of a noble 
effort, an ideal, or an affection.” 

The Vice Chairman continued: “It is a 
great pleasure for me to present the 
Honorable Sumner Welles, Under Secre- 
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tary of State, who, with the eloquence and 
loftiness of thought that characterize him, 
will address you concerning the great man 
whose memory we are today commemorat- 
ing. Perhaps there is no one better quali- 
fied than he to discuss the profundity of 
Blaine’s Pan American inspiration, since 
his own life is nobly devoted to the ideal 
of a united America.” 

The Under Secretary of State then spoke 
as follows: 


Mr. Vice CHAIRMAN, YOUR EXCELLENCIES, 
LapiEs AND GENTLEMEN: 


We mark today the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of James G. Blaine. We undertake this act 
of commemoration in honor of an American 
statesman who had a great vision—a vision which 
we fifty years later see, at least in great part, 
realized. 

It is singularly appropriate that these memorial 
exercises are held in the home of the American 
nations dedicated to the great cause of Pan 
American union. 

When Secretary Blaine first became prominent 
in the public life of our country as one of the 
most brilliant figures ever to tread our political 
stage, the United States was still passing through a 
period in its history in which the American 
people were occupied almost exclusively with 
questions of internal policy—with their own 
domestic affairs. They were engaged in expand- 
ing the development of our rich and varied 
resources, and in repairing the ravages, social and 
political even more than economic, resulting from 
the War between the States. Relationships with 
other nations of the world were of altogether 
secondary importance. 

Forty years before, as we all remember, the 
people of our country had paid but scant heed to 
the appeal of Henry Clay to lay the foundations 
for the development of closer political ties between 
the United States and the other republics of this 
hemisphere. It is true that the United States had 
manifested its sympathy for the American colonies 
to the south in their struggle for freedom, and had 
also expressed its determination to oppose any 
attempt at subjugating them, but it had failed to 
go to their aid on several occasions when European 
nations had attempted to gain new footholds in 
the Western World or to reestablish the old colonial 
ties. 

During the generation which passed after our 


Civil War, the relations of the United States with 
the other American Republics were almost en- 
tirely limited to commercial exchange. It was 
then that Secretary Blaine came forward with his 
own proposal for the establishment of a policy of 
close friendship and collaboration with the other 
nations of the New World. 

In order to initiate this new policy, Mr. Blaine 
proposed in the year 1881 that there be convened 
at Washington a conference of American States 
in order that they might consult together as to 
how they might best maintain peace among them 
and develop more profitable economic relation- 
ships. But Mr. Blaine encountered the same 
blind opposition that had balked Henry Clay when 
he and John Quincy Adams attempted to send 
representatives of the United States to attend the 
Congress of Panama in 1826. Clay had to over- 
come the deep-rooted fear that participation by 
the United States in that Congress would excite 
the hostility of the powers of Europe. Secretary 
Blaine met with the same suspicion that the con- 
ference which he proposed would involve the 
United States in “commitments,” ‘“‘alliances,” 
and ‘“‘entanglements.” 

For eight years there went on the discussion 
whether some grave menace to the security of the 
United States was not involved in our consulting 
our neighbors of the Western Hemisphere as to 
the best methods of maintaining peace in the New 
World and of promoting commerce between the 
American Republics. And the theory was ad- 
vanced—a theory of which we still hear—that the 
safety of the United States could only be assured 
by the isolation of the American people within the 
borders of their own country. The other Ameri- 
can Republics, apparently, according to that 
doctrine, were of no importance to the security 
or the well-being of the people of the United 
States. 

It was fortunate that at length a sounder judg- 
ment prevailed and that our Congress finally 
authorized, eight years after the proposal had 
been made, the dispatch of invitations to an inter- 
American conference. 

It is a strange coincidence that this conference 
was held in 1889, the year in which Adolf Hitler 
was born. That year will always be remembered 
for its association with the origin in its present 
form of Pan Americanism, a term instinct with 
the concept of democracy—democratic respect for 
human rights and liberties; democratic respect for 
the sovereign rights of every people, great or 
small; democratic respect for that type of inter- 
national cooperation which seeks the achieve- 
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ment of an ideal far greater and far more beneficial 
to humanity than narrow nationalism. And that 
year will also be remembered for its association 
with Hitlerism, a term synonymous with the most 
shameful form of brute force known; a force which 
would destroy our Christian civilization and would, 
had it been able, have enslaved mankind to serve 
the German master state which Hitler and his 
gang of criminals have created. Fortunately for 
humanity, that so-called master state is now con- 
fronted with no alternative but that of uncondi- 
tional surrender to a far greater power—the 
unconquerable determination of free men and 
women to remain free. 

In the address which Secretary Blaine delivered 
at the Inter-American Conference of 1889, he laid 
down a series of bases for the conduct of inter- 
American relations which are as valid today as 
they were when they were proposed. 


‘We believe that hearty cooperation, based on 
hearty confidence, will save all American States 
from the burdens and evils which have long and 
cruelly afflicted the older nations of the world. 

‘We believe that a spirit of justice, of common 
and equal interest between the American States, 
will leave no room for an artificial balance of 
power like unto that which has led to wars abroad 
and drenched Europe in blood. 

“We believe that friendship, avowed with candor 
and maintained with good faith, will remove from 
American States the necessity of guarding boun- 
dary lines between themselves with fortifications 
and military force... . 

‘We believe that friendship and not force, the 
spirit of just law and not the violence of the mob, 
should be the recognized rule of administration 
between American nations and in American 
nations.” 


Since those words were uttered, the American 
Republics have travelled a long road towards the 
realization of their common _ objective—the 
establishment of the foundations of a new com- 
munity of nations. They have not only laid the 
foundations solidly and permanently, but they 
have done much to build the superstructure. 
The record of the past fifty years, since the 
epochal work that Secretary Blaine inaugurated 
passed into the hands of other American adminis- 
trations, has not been unmarked by developments 
which were divergent from his own high ideals. 
There have been failures of statesmanship in this 
Republic and in others, but where the American 
nations have failed, they have invariably learned 
the lesson of their failure, and they have moved 


forward once again with renewed confidence and 
with greater assurance toward their goal. 

During the past ten years, since President Roose- 
velt announced the policy of the Good Neighbor, 
progress has indeed been rapid. It has been a 
decade of deeds and not of words. 

Within a few years after 1933 confidence was 
established throughout the Hemisphere in the 
good faith and in the justice of the motives of the 
United States. At the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace which was held at 
Buenos Aires in 1936, President Roosevelt himself 
exposed the growing menace to the security of the 
Americas which resulted from Hitlerism and from 
the policies pursued by the present Axis partners. 
In the same spirit that had moved Bolivar more 
than one hundred years ago, he called for the 
unity of the Americas in order to safeguard the 
independence and the integrity of the American 
nations. At this same conference the first steps 
were taken to prepare the Hemisphere to repel any 
aggression which might come from overseas. At 
every inter-American meeting which has taken 
place since that time, still more practical and more 
detailed agreements have been reached between 
the American States, based, all of them, upon the 
formal recognition that an act of aggression on the 
part of a non-American power against any 
American Republic is considered as an act of 
aggression against every independent state of the 
New World. 

This fundamental inter-American policy was 
put to the test by the treacherous attack upon 
Pearl Harbor. The American Republics, in 
accordance with their agreements, immediately 
consulted together at the historic conference of 
Rio de Janeiro and recommended the severance 
of all relations between the American nations and 
the Axis powers. 

Today twelve American peoples are at war with 
the Axis countries, and twenty sovereign Ameri- 
can states have carried out the commitments and 
the recommendations in which twenty-one volun- 
tarily joined a year ago, and are cooperating to the 
full extent of their ability in insuring the preserva- 
tion of the liberty and independence of the New 
World. 

We of the Americas can justly say that in the 
truest sense we have constructed a new order. 
Not the kind of a new order which Hitlerism and 
Japanese militarism practice. Their kind of new 
order can be carried out only through conquest 
and enslavement—enslavement not only of the 
body, but of the soul of man as well. The kind of 
new order which we have constructed here in the 
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New World is based on freedom, on tolerance, on 
charity and on understanding. It is an order 
which tends in the highest sense to make possible 
the pursuit of real happiness. 

It is my hope that these same twenty American 
States, united today during this war period in the 
defense of the ideals which have brought them so 
closely together, will seize the opportunity pre- 
sented to them at the termination of the war 
jointly to demand that the same principles by 
which they are guided shall govern the conduct 
of all international relations in the world of the 


future. I am confident that they recognize the 
vital force and justice of their cause. Their 
opportunity is great. I am persuaded that they 
will avail themselves of it. 

It is not too much to say that the American 
Republics must base their legitimate aspiration 
and their hope of living in a decent and peaceful 
world in the future upon the extension of the 
principles which underlie their own great achieve- 
ment in international living. 

Secretary Blaine would be satisfied with his 
handiwork if he could today see the outgrowth of 
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Left to right: The Honorable Wallace White, Senator from Maine; His Excellency Dr. Luis Fernando 

Guachalla, Ambassador of Bolivia and Vice Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American 

Union; the Honorable Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State; and the Honorable Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
ex-President of Panama. 
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the policies which he upheld and of the plans 
which he initiated. 

When the common victory of the United Na- 
tions over the Axis powers has been won, and 
when, as we hope, a true international order of 
peace and of justice shall thereafter have been 
secured, the American Republics can dedicate 
their full energies to one more great challenge of 
the future, the improvement in the condition of 
their peoples. Nature has abundantly endowed 
the New World with the natural resources that 
can, through constructive development, bring 
security and happiness into the lives of many 
millions of people who now suffer from want. 
Through the extension into new fields of the same 
principles of international cooperation that under- 
lie the determination of the Americas to maintain 
the liberties of their Hemisphere, the American 
Republics can once more take the lead by being 
the first of the great regions of the world to attain 
for their people that higher general standard of 
living and of individual security of which an 
ordered and a free world is capable. 


The Vice Chairman of the Board then 
introduced the next speaker, saying: 
“It is a privilege to present to this audi- 
ence the Honorable Wallace White, 
Senator from Maine, a distinguished figure 
in the political life of the United States. 
Mr. White comes from that State of 
strong and enterprising men who gave 
Blaine during his eventful public life the 
constant stimulus that helped to make 
him a leader of indisputable ability.” 

Senator White said: 


Mr. Vic—E CuHairMAN, Your EXCELLENCIES, 
LapiIEs AND GENTLEMEN: 

We commemorate today the death of James G. 
Blaine of Maine. The half century since the 
closing of his illustrious career has not dimmed his 
fame. 

Mr. Blaine was an editor, a publicist, and a 
public man through long years. He edited a 
small paper in a small community in the State 
of Maine but his written words against human 
slavery reached across our country. He served 
in our National House of Representatives and 
for six years was the Speaker of that great forum 
of our people. He was a distinguished member 
of the United States Senate. He was Secretary 
of State in the cabinet of two Presidents. He was 
the nominee of his party for the Presidency of 


the United States in 1884. He dominated his 
party and profoundly affected the thought of 
his country for many years. 

A people without heroes, monuments, shrines 
and temples, a people who do not hold in revered 
memory their patriots and those who have made 
contribution to thought and achievement in the 
stirring fields of life and who do not pay respect 
to them, are a people without traditions, ideals 
or lofty aspirations. It seems appropriate that 
on this anniversary day and in this place and 
presence we should recall Mr. Blaine’s services 
to this Union under whose auspices this meeting 
is held and his interest in its purposes. This 
occasion does not permit full reference to his 
public life, his legislative activities and political 
campaigns, or to his family and personal rela- 
tionships. 

Much of the political life of Mr. Blaine was 
involved in controversy. The great public of 
the United States had for him no neutral feelings. 
He was a storm center. But to millions of his 
countrymen he was the “Plumed Knight’ to 
whom they accorded leadership and gave devoted 
loyalty. They still hold him in respected and 
affectionate memory. 

The views Mr. Blaine entertained marked him 
as a leader in the political thought of his time. 
His vision reached beyond the continental limits 
of this country. He envisaged the reality of this 
gathering of today. He saw the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere stirred by common ideals 
and with common purposes. He persuasively 
urged the unity of nations through which might be 
exerted unity of effort in the preservation of peace 
and in the promotion of the prosperity of all our 
Western peoples. He believed in the arbitration 
of all questions, disputes and differences between 
nations. He believed in the formation of a Pan 
American Union to aid in this peaceful purpose, to 
encourage communications between the American 
States and to promote an enlarged freedom of 
trade between the countries of this hemisphere. 

Mr. Blaine resigned from the Senate of the 
United States in March 1881, to become the 
Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President 
Garfield. Early in this latter service he urged 
upon the President that an invitation be sent to all 
Latin American countries to meet in Washington 
for the purpose of seeking some way of averting 
strife between nations and of organizing the States 
of this Western World in this behalf. His resigna- 
tion as Secretary of State following President 
Garfield’s death brought this initial effort on his 
Part to an untimely end. But the ideal of Mr. 
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Blaine persisted. It lived in the hearts and minds 
of leaders in the States of Central and South 
America and it lived on in the United States. 

I have believed that the life and writings of 
William Ladd of Blaine’s own State of Maine, 
President of the American Peace Society, and 
persistent advocate of an International League for 
peace and the adjustment of disputes between 
nations, influenced Mr. Blaine’s mind in early life 
and stimulated his activity in the cause of Pan 
Americanism and of peace. 

Between 1881 and the assembling of the first 
International Conference of American States in 
1889, there were many proposals introduced into 
the Congress upon this subject. The legislation 
which authorized the President to call the confer- 
ence of 1889, from the wise deliberations of which 
this organization came, was reported to the Senate 
from the Foreign Relations Committee by Mr. 
Blaine’s immediate successor in the Senate, Mr. 
Frye of Maine; it was in his charge while before the 
Senate; and in its final form it followed closely a 
bill introduced in the Senate by Mr. Frye in a 
previous session. But whatever contribution may 
have been made by others, this Union is an endur- 
ing memorial to Mr. Blaine’s vision and to his 
leadership in its organization and in furtherance 
of the ideals it has served. 

A basic purpose of this Union has been the pro- 
motion of trade between its members. Mr. 
Blaine believed in economic understandings be- 
tween the people of this hemisphere, and he 
regarded reciprocal trade arrangements as the 
foundation of understanding and of mutual com- 
mercial and economic advantage. In his mind 
Pan Americanism and reciprocity in trade were 
intimately related. His active and unusual efforts 
while Secretary of State in behalf of a reciprocity 
provision in the McKinley Tariff Act of 1890 
followed shortly his presence and his speech in the 
International Conference of 1889. Early in the 
year 1890, after this tariff bill had passed the House 
and while it was before the Senate, Mr. Blaine 
transmitted to Senator Hale of Maine an amend- 
ment to the measure drafted by him. This amend- 
ment authorized the President to declare the ports 
of the United States free and open to all the prod- 
ucts of any nation of the American Hemisphere, 
upon which products no export duties were 
imposed, whenever and as long as such nations 
admitted to their ports, free of duties and other 
taxes, various enumerated articles and commodi- 
ties, products of the United States. This Blaine 
Amendment verged closely upon free trade 
between the republics of this Western Hemisphere. 


It might be asserted with substantial justification 
that only in our recent reciprocal trade agreements 
has this country approved such freedom of entry 
of the products of other countries into our markets 
as was proposed in this amendment. 

Mr. Blaine believed profoundly in the principle 
of arbitration of controversies between nations. 
So always has this Pan American Union believed. 
So it believes today. 

Mr. Blaine accepted as truth that this nation 
could not live unto itself alone. If here today, he 
would recognize that the genius of man has so 
narrowed our world that an event happening 
anywhere within it might profoundly affect the 
interests of the United States and every other 
nation. Whenever nations might meet for action 
upon social, industrial, economic or political 
problems of common concern, I do not doubt 
that Mr. Blaine would wish representatives of the 
United States to be present and to participate in 
consideration of these problems and in decisions 
respecting them. I believe he would urge the 
United States to do its part in making and pre- 
serving a more enlightened world; that if with us, 
in the eventful and trying years in which we now 
live, he would hope, through international effort, 
to bring about economic stability, the lightening 
of restrictions upon world trade, disarmament by 
the nations of the world, international order and 
justice and the cause of peace and good will among 
men, and, because he would wish these benefits 
for the United States, that he would insist our 
country bear in full honor the labors and sacrifices 
of victory and the burdensome demands upon our 
strength and steadfastness of purpose which 
victory and the better days to follow will impose. 
To make contribution to the realization of these 
high hopes is the responsibility which we of the 
United States and other members of this Pan 
American comradeship in part must assume and 
serve if we, and those who come after us, are to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom, security and peace, 
through which will come in ever fuller measure 
human betterment and human happiness. The 
spirit of Mr. Blaine calls us to this task. 


In presenting the next speaker, the Vice 
Chairman said: ‘“The Honorable Ricardo 
Alfaro, ex-President of Panama, will now 
address you. A master of the spoken word 
and champion of Pan Americanism, he is 
well known to you all. For a quarter of a 
century he has been preaching by word 
and deed the holy cause of inter-American 
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friendship. ‘Thus his prestige is continent- 
wide and we always listen to him with 
pleasure.”’ 

Dr. Alfaro paid his tribute to Blaine in 
these words: 


Mr. Vick CHAIRMAN, YOUR EXCELLENCIES, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN: 


We have gathered here to honor the memory of 
a man whose name is pronounced with respect 
and sympathy in the whole of the Western Hemis- 
phere. No more fitting place could be found for 
this tribute to James G. Blaine than this stately 
room, for this shrine to the unity and the peace of 
the Americas is perpetually linked to the name of 
the man who laid the foundations of our con- 
temporary continental relationships. 

James G. Blaine was not the originator of Pan 
Americanism as a sentiment, as a current of 
rapprochement flowing between the peoples of the 
North and the South of our continent. In this 
sense Pan Americanism existed before Blaine was 
born. He did not conceive or discover anything 
new, but he took hold of a noble ideal, apparently 
dead, but only dormant, and did the things that 
were necessary to awake it, to revitalize it and 
to make it a strong and fruitful reality. 

There is merit, indeed, in original conception, 
in invention, in discovery. Tribute is due to the 
peerless geniuses in whose brains are born the 
great conceptions by which humanity marks 
glorious advances in the forward march of prog- 
ress. But the man of action, the man who is 
not an inventor or a discoverer, but puts to work 
ideas or projects languishing in inertia and barren- 
ness, is nonetheless entitled to the recognition of 
posterity. 

The ideal of the unity of America is as old, nay, 
older than the nationalities which completed in 
the South the work of political freedom started in 
the North. As a matter of fact, a free America 
was always conceived as a united America. Be- 
fore the independence of the former Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French colonies was achieved, 
warriors and thinkers, statesmen and writers 
spoke of the many factors which called for unity. 
Nearly a quarter of a century before the beginning 
of the Southern revolutions, the Brazilian Maia 
said to Thomas Jefferson: ““Nature has made us 
inhabitants of the same continent, and hence, in 
some sort, compatriots.”” Francisco de Miranda, 
the glorious forerunner of Spanish American 
independence, dreamed of a great confederation 
of the Western Hemisphere, and the remarkable 


and almost forgotten American, William Thorn- 
ton, formulated a complete plan for the organi- 
zation of a continental commonwealth named 
The United States of North and South Columbia. 
The Chilean Liberator O’Higgins, the Argen- 
tinians Martinez de Rosas and Monteagudo, the 
Ecuadoreans Espejo and Rocafuerte, the Pervuian 
Juan Egafia, the Honduran Cecilio del Valle, 
all, in one form or other, advocated or outlined 
the idea of the unity of our republics. Artigas, 
the magnificent Uruguayan hero, was the first to 
give tangible form to the doctrine of solidarity, 
by declaring that his country would consider as 
her enemies the enemies of any State of America. 
Bolivar, the peerless Man of Destiny, from the 
days of his early campaigns to the convocation of 
the Panama Congress, had always shown himself 
an ardent apostle of a free America resting upon 
the structure of a united America. And here in 
Washington the golden tongue of Henry Clay 
proclaimed in immortal words the necessity to set 
up in the New World “‘a great system which would 
constitute the rallying point of human wisdom 
against all the despotism of the Old World.” 

From the Potomac to the River Plate, unity and 
freedom, freedom and unity were the supreme 
conceptions that inspired international thought in 
the heroic days of the formation of our nation- 
alities. 

By the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
independence had been consolidated in the 
Southern countries. In the North, James Monroe 
had warned the absolutist monarchs of Europe 
that the American continent was closed forever to 
any further colonization or to any form of domina- 
tion and control by European powers. And 
Bolivar, evoking the legendary times when the 
Isthmus of Corinth was a center of the League of 
the Greek republics, set about to make the Isthmus 
of Panama the heart of a League of the American 
Republics. 

But unfortunately, the movement started in the 
beginning of the last century towards unity and 
peace suffered a setback and the continent went 
through six long decades of disunion, insecurity, 
and violence. The far-sighted plans of Bolivar 
came to grief with the closing of the Congress of 
Panama. The voice of Clay resounded no more 
in Congress with those fervent sentences in which 
he pleaded for friendly ties with the sister republics 
of the South. The doctrine formulated by James 
Monroe was misunderstood or distorted and failed 
to be applied in flagrant instances in which the 
integrity and the rights of several nations of the 
hemisphere were trampled upon. The whole 
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world was going through the convulsions of un- 
bridled imperialism. There was a general dis- 
regard for the sovereignty of the weaker nations. 
Great Britain, then in the height of her naval 
power, and inspired by moral conceptions alto- 
gether different from those of today, made her 
power feared and felt throughout our continent. 
From Argentina she wrested control of the Falk- 
land Islands. From Guatemala she took, by a 
series of encroachments, the valuable territory of 
Belize, originally occupied under a mere permit to 
cut dye-woods. In Nicaragua she effected a 
landing in the port of Greytown and attempted to 
expand her holdings by supporting the undignified 
farce of the Mosquito Kingdom. Honduras had 
to suffer occupation of the port of Amapala in 
the Pacific and the Bay Islands in the Caribbean. 
Peru saw the Chincha Islands threatened with 
seizure. Blockades, bombardments, naval demon- 
strations, high-handed acts, were common. 
Montevideo was blockaded by the French, Callao 
and Valparaiso bombarded by the Spaniards, 
Buenos Aires by the British. Against Mexico, 
England,Spain, and France took joint naval action, 
the aftermath of which was the erection of a 
phantom throne supported by the armies of the 
French Empire. Spain waged war against Peru 
and Chile, talked of a reconquest of part of her 
former Empire, beginning with Ecuador, and 
annexed the Dominican Republic for a number of 
years. The filibustering expeditions of William 
Walker created widespread alarm and were 
looked upon as the commencement of a machina- 
tion of the United States to overrun and seize new 
territories in Hispanic America. 

Blaine was a man of talent, of learning, of a 
cosmopolitan mind, and he was familiar with 
the details of that tragic panorama of bloodshed 
and plunder. Well could he see that our con- 
tinent, so enormously rich in natural resources, so 
pregnant with boundless potentialities, was the 
theater of frequent civil wars, coups d’ état, disorder 
and instability. For many of our republics 
political life was a perennial transition from 
tyranny to revolution and from revolution to the 
uncontrolled rule of victorious soldiers. But this 
was not the most distressing factor. Perhaps it 
was necessary for the young democracies to learn 
by painful experience the difficulties of self- 
government and pay for the benefit of internal 
consolidation a price of blood and misery. The 
most distressing aspect of the condition of America 
in those dark years was that faith had been lost 
in the reality of Right within the international 
community. Fear was the normal state of mind 


because experience showed that the law of 
nations was in fact epitomized in the cynical, 
brutal aphorism of Bismarck: La force prime le droit. 

Still more disconcerting to Blaine was the fact 
that wars had occurred among the nations of our 
hemisphere, called by nature to lead a life of 
undisturbed peace. He was, doubtless, grieved 
by the recollection of inter-American conflicts; 
the invasion and domination of Santo Domingo 
by Haiti; the tragic struggle between the United 
States and Mexico; the wars among the Central 
American republics over the issue of union; the 
devastating war of Argentina, Brazil, and Uru- 
guay against Paraguay; short but bloody en- 
counters between Colombia and Peru, between 
Peru and Ecuador, between Ecuador and Colom- 
bia, and most present in his mind, because it 
coincided with his tenure of office as Secretary of 
State, the long, fierce conflict between Chile, 
Peru, and Bolivia, which broke out in 1879 and 
ended only with the treaty of 1884. 

The Alabama arbitration had awakened 
throughout the world, and especially in our 
continent, deep interest, evidently some hope, 
perhaps some faith. Colombia concluded with 
Chile a treaty of unlimited arbitration, and its 
Government conceived the noble plan of holding 
a second American Congress in Panama for the 
purpose of securing the adoption by all the other 
States of ample and obligatory arbitration as the 
only civilized method of solving international 
controversies. The high-minded Colombian ini- 
tiative, however, came to naught. 

But Blaine was not dismayed. He had faith in 
arbitration, he believed in peace founded upon 
justice, he was convinced that in the long run 
reason would triumph over violence in the in- 
cessant struggle of right against might. For this 
he was called a dreamer in his day. His adver- 
saries and critics frequently sneered at his idealism. 
Such is the fate of all those who believe in the final 
advent of a reign of law. They appear as bliss- 
fully optimistic, especially in this tragic hour in 
which the free men of the whole world are engaged 
in mortal combat against the scourge of Naziism, 
Fascism and military despotism. But this struggle 
against brutality and terror is evidence that there 
is realism in idealism, and as the signs of certain 
victory multiply, the defenders of freedom are not 
devising plans of loot or even revenge; they are 
devoting their thoughts to the organization of - 
a better world upon the bases of human solidarity 
and international justice. 

It is not by thinking of present calamities that 
one can appreciate the advances of humanity in 
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its continuous march towards morality and right- 
eousness. It is by contrasting present with past 
conditions that we can appreciate the distance 
that has been travelled, the achievements that 
have been performed. Despite all the violence 
and brutality of our day, we are bound to recog- 
nize that great progress has been accomplished in 
the field of peace. We have a machinery of 
international justice that did not exist twenty-five 
years ago; arbitration has attained a development 
which is encouraging when compared with con- 
ditions existing fifty years ago. In our continent, 
and without forgetting its turbulent past, we can 
readily see that the victories of peace have been 
many more than the victories of war, and that with 
the settlement cf the last boundary controversies, 
we feel sure that at least in the New World peace 
is a tangible, resplendent and lasting reality. 

In like manner Blaine could compare the past 
with the present and perceive that the mentality 
of the American peoples in the early eighties was 
by no means the same dangerous, unsound 
mentality prevailing fifty, forty, even twenty-five 
years before. He was convinced that the general 
clamor for the adoption of the principle of arbitra- 
tion was a healthy sign that America really 
yearned for peace. He believed in a future 
of unity, tranquility, trade and prosperity, and 
he undertook to accelerate the advent of sucha 
future. 

The terms of the invitation sent by Blaine to the 
Southern republics in November of 1881 reveal 
his abhorrence of war, his love of peace, his faith 
in the power of joint deliberation as an instrument 
for accord and unity. Here is part of the eloquent 
plea he made sixty years ago: “. . . The Presi- 
dent extends to all the independent countries of 
North and South America an earnest invitation 
to participate in a general congress to be held in 
the city of Washington, . . . for the purpose of 
considering and discussing the methods of pre- 
venting war between the nations of America. 
He desires that the attention of the Congress shall 
be strictly confined to this one great object; that 
its sole aim shall be to seek a way of permanently 
averting the horror of cruel and bloody combat 
between countries, oftenest of one blood and 
speech, or the even worse calamity of internal 
commotion and civil strife; that it shall regard the 
burdensome and far-reaching consequences of 
such struggles, the legacies of exhausted finances, 
of oppressive debt, of onerous taxation, of ruined 
cities, of paralyzed industries, of devastated fields, 
of ruthless conscription, of the slaughter of men, 
of the grief of the widow and the orphan, of em- 


bittered resentments that long survive those who 
provoked them and heavily afflict the innocent 
generations that come after.” 

That invitation of 1881 did not mean success for 
Blaine. It only marked the beginning of almost 
a decade of toil and struggle for the lofty ideal he 
had championed. It is unfortunate when internal 
politics interfere with international questions. 
Much too frequently a foreign policy is identified 
by political passion with the statesman who has 
conceived it or is pursuing it. And however 
sound, however expedient, however desirable, 
however necessary, that policy may be, the policy 
is made a victim of the same hatreds harbored 
against its supporter, and is spitefully attacked 
without regard to its merit. 

Blaine had enemies, as superior men generally 
have. The very fact of manifest superiority often- 
times transforms envy into hate. Political enemies 
know that a man is most cruelly hurt when his 
outstanding work is destroyed or discredited. 
Therefore, the enemies of Blaine concentrated 
their attacks upon the project, so dear to him, of 
holding a continental congress. President Arthur 
was prevailed upon to withdraw the invitation 
Blaine had sent with the knowledge and approval 
of the former’s predecessor, Mr. Garfield, and of 
Mr. Arthur himself. And such a grave decision, 
involving the international prestige of the United 
States, and the future of the whole continent, was 
supported with the feeble argument thati.Europe 
might be jealous and: displeased if the! United 
States discussed with “selected nationalities,” 
that is, with the sister republics of the hemisphere, 
the ways and means of consolidating peace among 
them! : ‘ 

Blaine then became a-leader of public opinion 
and fought to avoid that error should prevail. 
An open letter to. President Arthur dated February 
3, 1882, showed in incisive language and with 
unanswerable logic the enormity of the mistake 
that had been made. The matter was discussed 
in Congress, in the press and in the electoral cam- 
paign of 1884, in which Blaine ran as a candidate 
against Grover Cleveland. It was made evident 
that the overwhelming majority of enlightened 
opinion favored the Blaine policy. The people 
were aroused to the necessity of promoting peace 
and trade through unity. Bills and petitions mul- 
tiplied in Congress, and finally, after six long years 
of extraordinary parliamentary activity, a bill was 
approved by both houses providing for the conti- 
nental congress. In compliance with that bill, 
invitations were sent out by Secretary Bayard in 
July 1888. When General Harrison became 
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President the following year, Blaine was appointed 
for the second time Secretary of State. On the 
second day of October, 1889, the First Interna- 
tional Conference of American States met in this 
capital and Secretary Blaine was elected its 
President. For Blaine it was his day of triumph. 
For the American continent it was the dawn of 
this era of friendship and solidarity in which it is 
our privilege to live. 

The fact that the momentous gathering took 
place is not the only entry we have to make to the 
credit of Blaine. It is of greater importance to 
recall that the first conference was a signal suc- 
cess and that such a success was due in large 
measure to the outstanding ability, the consum- 
mate tact, the brilliant statesmanship that he dis- 
played in the deliberations. Without any previous 
-experience in the unexplored field of Pan Ameri- 
canism, having to deal with representatives of 
countries of different race, languages, traditions, 
mentality, and idiosyncrasies, Blaine took pains- 
taking care to avoid anything likely to cause mis- 
understanding, or fear, or suspicion, and at the 
same time he endeavored to emphasize those 
principles, and, concepts that he knew are par- 
ticularly cherished by the people of those coun- 
tries. He avoided acts or words which might be 
interpreted as indicative of a “‘big brother’’ or 
paternalistic frame of mind on the part of the 
United States; and in that assembly of nations 
large and small, weak and strong, he stressed 
most eloquently the dogma of the juridical 
equality of States. His addresses were always 
felicitous, elegant, judicious. His adversaries 
tried to ridicule them, but the texts are there, and 
the impartial reader of today may see in them 
splendid models of wisdom and diplomatic 
expression. 

The day the First Conference adjourned, Blaine 
said to the delegates in his closing remarks: ‘““The 
extent and value of all that has been worthily 
achieved by your conference cannot be measured 
today: ~We’ stand too near it. Time will define 
and heighten the estimate of your work, exper- 
ience will confirm our present faith, final results 


will be your vindication and your triumph.” 

We can make that appraisal now, fifty years 
after the death of the farsighted statesman, sixty 
after the beginning of his epochal work. We are 
able now to realize the fullness of his achievement 
as the man who succeeded in drawing together 
Anglo-Saxon America and Latin America, as the 
spiritual heir of Henry Clay and Simén Bolivar. 
And we do not have to look elsewhere for a monu- 
ment to his glory. The monument is this palace, 
the concrete symbol of the union of twenty-one 
sovereign republics. The monument is the im- 
mense work accomplished, despite obstacles and 
difficulties, in half a century of a fruitful, con- 
structive, ever growing and ever advancing Pan 
Americanism. The monument is the principle of 
hemisphere solidarity, implemented by the pro- 
cedure of consultation. The monument is the 
solid front which our nations present to the 
despots of Europe and Asia, to show them and the 
whole world that our continent is at the same 
time the arsenal, the bulwark and the hope of 
democracy. 


In closing the Vice Chairman said: ‘‘The 
words of these three distinguished orators 
have described various aspects of the life 
and labors of the eminent Secretary of 
State James G. Blaine. The eulogy has 
been complete, the commentary erudite 
and well grounded. Thus nothing is left 
for me except the agreeable duty of ex- 
pressing in the name of the Pan American 
Union our pleasure at having with us, in 
this house of the Americas, a number of 
distinguished descendants of the great 
man to whom we have just paid tribute.” 

The speaker referred to two daughters 
of Mr. Blaine, Mrs. Harriet Blaine Beale 
and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, several grand- 
children, a great-granddaughter, and other 
relatives. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs 


of Uruguay in Washington 


THE nation’s capital again played host to 
a distinguished Latin American visitor 
when His Excellency Alberto Guani, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and Vice President- 
Elect of Uruguay, arrived in Washington 
the morning of January 23, 1943, for a 
five-day visit. Dr. Guani, who came 
from Montevideo to Miami, Florida, by air 
and then completed his journey to Wash- 
ington by train, was met at Union Station 
by the Secretary of State, other officials of 
the State Department and the United 
States Government, the Ambassador of 
Uruguay, Dr. Juan Carlos Blanco, the 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, and various others. 
Accompanying Dr. Guani as members of 
his official party were the following: 
Sefiores Luis Giorgi, Ratl Previtali, Julian 
Nogueira, Marcos Batlle Santos, and Juan 
E. Yriart. 

Since Blair House, the nation’s official 
guest residence, was undergoing repairs 
and renovations, Dr. Guani and his party 
lodged at the Mayflower Hotel, where his 
country’s Ambassador to Washington also 
makes his home. The official program 
scheduled for the Foreign Minister began 
almost at once, with a special meeting of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. The Chairman of the Board, the 
Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State of the United States, presided at the 
meeting and, addressing the distinguished 
visiting statesman on behalf of his fellow 
members of the Board, spoke as follows: 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I extend to 
you, Mr. Minister, on behalf of the Governing 


Board of the Pan American Union, a most cordial 
and hearty welcome. We greet you as the repre- 


sentative of a country that has set a high example 
of democratic procedure and social advance. 
Uruguay has offered a splendid demonstration of 
the benefits that can accrue to a nation when 
political democracy and economic freedom move 
forward in unison. 

Your country has shown, too, unswerving devo- 
tion to the highest interests of the entire continent. 
All of us owe Uruguay a debt of gratitude for the 
courageous policy it has pursued in thrusting aside 
the threats of the aggressor nations and in pre- 
paring for adequate defense. These acts have 
aroused the admiration of all the Americas. 

Your own distinguished career has been marked 
by its contributions to the cause of peace and 
international understanding. As President of both 
the Council and the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, and as member of the Administrative 
Council of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, you have firmly and resolutely thrown 
the full weight of your influence against aggression 
in any form. At the Third Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics, held at Rio de Janeiro last January, 
you played a most important part in bringing 
about the adoption of constructive measures by 
that conference. This same constructive influ- 
ence has continued to be exercised through your 
able chairmanship of the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense, which has been 
meeting regularly at Montevideo. 

In the summer of 1941, when the full power and 
scope of the forces of aggression were becoming 
clear you took the lead in formulating that 
principle which through common acceptance in 
the Americas has become a part of our public 
law, namely, that an American state defending 
itself from extra-continental attack shall be 
accorded nonbelligerent privileges by its sister 
nations of this hemisphere. Your country was 
the first to adopt this stand and this farsighted and 
statesmanlike initiative of yours had the effect of 
crystallizing opinion throughout the Americas 
around the concept of a common defense of 
continental solidarity embodied in Resolution 
XV of the Habana Meeting of the American 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 
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GOVERNING BOARD LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF DR. ALBERTO GUANI, MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND VICE PRESIDENT ELECT OF URUGUAY 


Dr. Guani is seated at the right of the Honorable Cordell Hull, Chairman of the Board, in the center of 
the left-hand side of the table. 


We welcome you, therefore, Mr. Minister, not 
only as the representative of a great and pro- 
gressive country, but also as a servant of hu- 
manity with a splendid record of achievement. 

You have now been chosen by the people of 
Uruguay to hold the high office of Vice Presi- 
dent. We all join in wishing you the fullest 
measure of success in the discharge of the 
important duties entrusted to you. 


Dr. Guani, expressing his pleasure and 
gratitude for the tribute thus paid to 
him and his country, replied to the Chair- 
man’s remarks in the following words: 


The welcoming words of the Chairman of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
His Excellency, the Honorable Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
give me a feeling of deep pride. 

His expressions in connection with my country’s 


international policy are good to hear, because I 
know that they will go straight to the heart of the 
Uruguayan people as a fitting reward for the en- 
thusiastic efforts which Uruguay, in the course of 
its domestic and international policy, has always 
exerted, and is today exerting, on behalf of social 
progress and democratic procedures. 

Our defense of the weak against the attacks of 
the strong is a part of the spirit of justice that from 
the beginning of our independence has guided 
the actions of the leaders and the people of the 
Republic. That is why, when this war reached its 
most dangerous and critical stage, at the moment 
when the invaders of Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands had victory almost within their 
grasp, the Ministry which I have the honor of 
heading did not hesitate to propose to all the 
American Governments, through this Pan Amer- 
ican organization over which you so ably preside, 
a vigorous protest dictated by the Christian and 
humane principles that guide us, in order to make 
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the aggressor aware that our Governments sustain 
the proclaimed principle that victory does not 
bestow rights and that force does not give the 
authority of permanent acquisition to those who 
use force against the law. 

As recalled by Your Excellency, in 1941 our 
Continent gave concrete form to a definition of the 
nonbelligerency of any American State defending 
itself against the aggression of an extracontinental 
power. 

In that instance the Government of Uruguay was 
evoking and putting into practice the old principles 
of its international history which General Artigas, 
the foremost hero of our independence, proclaimed 
far and wide in glorious instructions issued while 
America was still fighting for its emancipation.! 

Your Excellency honors me by affirming that my 
actions as representative of Uruguay are in accord 
with efforts that have to be made on behalf of 
human well-being. This is true, because great 
causes and high ideals are common to all civilized 
peoples. The struggle in which the American 
Nation today is engaged with unparalleled cour- 
age is not only for self-defense; it goes beyond 
national borders and even beyond the limits of 
the American continent; it is a most splendid 
defense of all liberties and all human rights, 
threatened by the violence that has been unloosed 
on the world by the foes of civilization. 

On reiterating to the Chairman of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union and to all the 
representatives of the sister Republics my deep 
gratitude, I am especially grateful because on be- 
half of all reference was made to the post of Vice 
President bestowed on me by popular vote in Uru- 
guay. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, and like- 
wise all my friends in America, that in that high 
post, as well as in any other position in which my 
influence may be felt in my country, this influence 
will always be exercised in the cause of justice and 
peace, and especially in behalf of the union of the 
American democracies, to which will fall a de- 
cisive role in the international organization of the 
future world. 


Upon adjournment of the special session 
of the Governing Board, the Foreign 
Minister was its guest at a luncheon served 
meine Gallery ot Heroes) on the) Pan 
American Union. In the evening of the 
same day, the Secretary of State enter- 
tained the visiting Minister at dinner. In 


' See address of Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, p. 127. 


addition to the Uruguayan Ambassador 
and the members of the Minister’s official 
party, the guests were Cabinet members 
and United States congressional leaders. 

On the official side, the Minister’s visit 
included conferences and discussions of 
present-day American problems with vari- 
ous government chiefs and department 
heads. He also paid a visit to the Inter- 
American Defense Board and _ briefly 
addressed the Board’s members. Inter- 
spersed among such duties were many 
social engagements, which gave him still 
further opportunity to meet and become 
better acquainted with United States 
Government officials. He was the guest 
at luncheon on various days of the Vice 
President of the United States, at the 
United States Capitol; of the Attorney 
General, at the Department of Justice; 
and of Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. Dinners 
were also given in his honor by the Under 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Sumner 
Welles, at his home at Oxon Hill, Mary- 
land; the Assistant Secretary of State and 
Mrs. Adolf Berle, Jr., at their home; and 
finally, he was guest of honor at an elegant 
reception, followed by a dinner, given at 
the Mayflower Hotel by the Ambassador 
of Uruguay. 

On January 27, 1943, Dr. Guani and his 
party entrained for Canada to spend a few 
days conferring with high Canadian offi- 
cials. On his way back he stopped in 
New York for a short visit and while there 
was guest of honor at a dinner given by 
the Pan American Society and at other 
functions. 

Returning to Washington, Dr. Guani 
was received by President Roosevelt, who 
was absent on his trip to Casablanca when 
the Uruguayan Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs arrived. On February 4 Dr. Guani 
signed on behalf of his government an 
agreement by which the Export-Import 
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Bank, represented by its president, Mr. 
Warren Lee Pierson, agreed to establish a 
credit of $20,000,000 in favor of Uruguay 
for the purpose of assisting in financing the 
cost of a program of public works and agri- 
cultural projects. The next day the Min- 
ister left for home. 

Dr. Guani, who has a continent-wide 
reputation as a staunch advocate of Ameri- 
can democracy and inter-American soli- 
darity, has served his country with distinc- 
tion in three fields—education, the law, 
and diplomacy. In his capacity as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs he represented 
Uruguay at the Rio de Janeiro Conference 
in January 1942, and he was the first to 
announce that his country would sever 
diplomatic relations with the Axis follow- 
ing adoption by the Conference of the 


resolution recommending such action. In 
the general elections that took place in 
Uruguay in November 1942, he was 
elected Vice President and will soon enter 
upon his new duties with the newly elected 
President, Juan José Amézaga. 

Dr. Guani gave the press an oppor- 
tunity for a more than ordinary human 
interest story by an incident that occurred 
during his train trip from Miami to Wash- 
ington. He happened to learn that in 
the overcrowded coach ahead of his own 
car three United States Marines were 
standing because of the lack of seats. 
Putting his ‘“Good Neighbor” ideas into 
practical effect, he went forward and 
invited the three Marines to share the 
comforts of his car and he himself paid the 
difference in their fares. 


Yesterday, Today, and ‘Tomorrow 


in the Caribbean Fisheries 


MILTON J. LOBELL 


Associate Fishery Engineer, Fish and Wildlife Service 
United States Department of the Interior 


For over 15 million people living in the 
Caribbean countries, fish is the basic pro- 
tein food, and about two-thirds of the total 
consumption is imported—salted, dried, 
pickled, and canned. ‘Thus it is obvious 
that any curtailment of these imports due 
to war conditions must focus vital attention 
upon the possibilities of replacing at least 
a portion of the foreign supplies with 
locally produced fish. 

Caribbean fishery development in gen- 
eral is affected not only by economic con- 
ditions; it is also beset by a host of specific 
problems. There is almost complete lack, 


for example, of any organized fishery in- 
dustries within the area. This is partially 
due to conditions arising from a one-crop 
economy: this cash crop has never been 
fish. When it is sugar, petroleum, ba- 
nanas, coffee or, as in the case of Panama, 
trade, the economy of the country must be 
geared to that particular commodity. In 
cases of over-population, as in Barbados, a 
cash crop is a necessity; for it would never 
be possible to feed the population there 
even if the entire land surface could be 
turned over to the cultivation of food crops. 

The Caribbean was discovered and 
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colonized by men who were interested in 
little else but a quick return with large 
profits. The Spanish, French, and Eng- 
lish sought treasure in the form of gold, 
silver, or precious gems. The ancient 
pearl fisheries of Isla Margarita, Venezue- 
la, are still operative, and continue to be 
a stimulus to present-day food fisheries. 
The ravages of war, political unrest, 
absenteeism, exploitation, and the activi- 
ties of buccaneers, privateers, and pirates 
had great consequences in discouraging 
private enterprise. When it was found 
that sugarcane could be easily grown in the 
Antilles and was elsewhere in great de- 
mand, the planter class took over the 
destinies of the Indies. Everything was 
then subordinated to sugar profits; and to 
supply the necessary cheap labor for the 
cane fields, thousands upon thousands of 
African negroes were brought in as slaves. 
When the slaves were freed, their place 


was taken to some extent by East Indians. 

Since there remained no available land 
for the food crops necessary to feed the 
sugar workers, the die was cast: an ever- 
increasing flood of sugar, molasses, and 
rum was exported. Food was imported. 
Since New England and Canada also had 
a cash crop to dispose of—salt fish—this 
worked out well. What then could be 
more natural than the establishment of the 
salt fish and sugar trade? It proved to be 
a profitable business at both ends and in 
the middle, too, and fortunes were built 
up in the handling and freighting of these 
products. 

The pattern was a godsend to the 
planters, for the salt fish provided a non- 
perishable, tasty, nutritious and, above all, 
cheap source of protein food. To this 
day, the majority of West Indians prefer 
salt fish to fresh; for, as they say, it is not 
only a food, but also a flavoring for their 





FISHING BOATS AT LA GUAIRA 


Venezuela _can=become one of the important fishing nations of the world, for there are vast resources 
along its coast. 
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rice and beans. In the Spanish American 
countries, salt fish was not so widely con- 
sumed, since the Spaniards did not permit 
trade with the rest of the hemisphere. 
Gradually, however, and _ particularly 
around Holy Week, bacalao or salt fish 
came to be used. It is often said that the 
West Indian fisherman, after collecting a 
few coppers from his sale of fresh fish, 
changes his trousers and betakes himself 
to the nearest store to purchase a piece of 
salt fish for his dinner. 

Fish is a perishable article. As soon as it 
is taken from the water, decomposition 
processes commence. In the hot, humid 
climate of the Caribbean, perishable foods 
go bad quickly. With no means of preser- 
vation except salt (expensive and of poor 
quality) there has been no incentive for 
fishermen to increase their production by 
developing better boats and gear. ‘The 
excess over the daily demand had to be 
thrown or given away. In some of the 
Latin American republics, salt is a govern- 
ment monopoly. While the needs of the 
fishermen are acknowledged in some 
Caribbean countries by making cheap salt 
available, this has not been done in others. 
Lack of good transportation, holding, and 
marketing facilities has also adversely 
affected the growth of fishing industries; 
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thus, the interior populations seldom or 
never got fresh fish, even though they 
might rarely have procured imported salt 
fish on special occasions. 

Experienced Old World fishermen 
brought the industry to New England, but 
few if any of these craftsmen settled in the 
Caribbean. The planter class never cared 
to fish except perhaps as a sport; the field 
hands and others in the lower classes 
were unable to carry on any sort of organ- 
ized fisheries for they lacked money as well 
as the initiative and technical skills neces- 
sary. Asaresult, small stimulus was given 
to the growth of fishing activities. 

In spite of all this, however, it is possible 
that a fishing industry could have been 
developed had large supplies of easily 
caught fish been available. Within the last 
quarter of a century there has been some 
expansion in areas around Cuba aad Vene- 
zuela, with nationals of these countries 
taking the initiative; and on Campeche 
Bank, where United States enterprise has 
exploited the resources. These instances, 
however, are the exception, not the rule, 
and in each case these fisheries were estab- 
lished in places where there were good 
supplies of easily caught fish. 

Areas such as these are generally limited, 
however: for, contrary to popular opinion, 


FISH POTS MADE OF 
BAMBOO STRIPS 


So far no one has devised any 

type of fishing gear more ef- 

ficient in the vicinity of coral 

or rocks than hand lines and 
fish pots. 
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Fresh and crudely dried fish and shellfish are sold. 


fish do not abound in tropical waters. 
There are areas of high productivity, but 
these are relatively limited. Throughout 
the Caribbean there are numerous species 
of fish but relatively few individuals of 
each. There are no tropical equivalents 
of the Grand Banks, for instance, or the 
North Pacific. 

Food is the basis of existence on land 
and in the sea. In tropical waters, the 
production of food organisms is limited 
because of the limited availability of 
nutrient salts. Although large quantities 
of nutrients are brought down by the 
tropical rivers, there are no annual over- 
turns of water layers; there is little, if 
any, upwelling to replenish the supplies 
at the surface. The nutrients, therefore, 
are quickly exhausted, and life does not 
burgeon as it does in the temperate and 
arctic seas. 

The probable productivity of a water 
area can be determined in terms of the 


amount of bottom within the 100-fathom 
line, for it is within this zone that the pro- 
duction of bottom food is the greatest. 
The Caribbean is notoriously deficient in 
such areas; but, where they do occur, 
fish are also found in quantities sufficient 
to support increased fishing. Most of the 
bank areas, with the exception of some 
close to shore and within range of small 
fishing boats, are practically untouched. 
It is erroneous, however, to believe that 
these can be the basis for a very large 
fishery. 

The very physical nature of the banks 
prohibits the use of mass-production 
methods. Trawls are practically useless 
because of the high incidence of coral 
structures. Where there is open or un- 
obstructed bottom available to trawling, 
there are no fish. Most of the fish popu- 
lation is concentrated within and near 
the immediate vicinity of coral or rocks, 
for it is in these areas that protection and 
food are to be found. ‘To this date, no 
one has yet devised any type of fishing 
gear more efficient in these circumstances 
than handiines and fish pots. These can 
be improved, of course; but it is certain 
that this particular type of fishery will 
never be anything but a high-unit-cost, 
piecework one. Too, under a_ heavy 
fishing strain, it is certain that early 
depletion would occur, especially on the 
smaller and more isolated banks, for the 
fish populations in these places have a 
relatively slow growth rate and a slow 
rate of replacement. 

The picture is not altogether gloomy, 
however. There are possibilities for the 
establishment of large-scale fishing indus- 
tries in the Caribbean area. 
it is known that large schools of pelagic 
fishes—tuna, bonito, Spanish mackerel, 
kingfish, and others such as marlin and 


In general, 


swordfish—pass westward through certain 
channels into the Caribbean, along the 
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TRIMMING SPONGES 


The Cuban sponge fishery is gradually coming back after the effects of a blight. 


north coasts of the Greater Antilles, and 
northward through the Bahamas and along 
the coast of Florida. Portions of these 
runs appear off the Atlantic coast of New 
England and Nova Scotia, and then 
finally disappear offshore to the eastward. 
Besides these major runs, there are smaller 
ones of local nature in many places in the 
Caribbean, consisting of herrings or sar- 
dines, menhaden, jacks, and other species 
that are very little touched at present. 
There are areas, such as the Gulf of 
Paria, where shrimps are to be found in 
large quantities; and here they are avail- 
able to trawling, for coral is not a problem 
in the Gulf. In this and in other areas, 
large increases in the catch of shore fish, 
such as mullet, robalo, tarpon, drums, and 
others, can be obtained with improved 
types of gear. Throughout the Caribbean 
there are banks that have scarcely been 
scratched by the rudimentary methods 


used. Moreover, depths from 50 to 100 
fathoms and the edges of the 100 fathom 
curve have been avoided by the native 
fishermen because these could not be 
fished with their gear. 

Refugee fishermen from the Old World 
have settled in some of the Caribbean 
countries recently, and they have brought 
new initiative and techniques with them. 
The various Governments are becoming 
increasingly conscious of the great value of 
fisheries to their countries; and the United 
States, following the Good Neighbor Policy, 
is encouraging this through loaned techni- 
cians and offers of student fellowships. 

Land transportation is gradually be- 
coming better, but perhaps the airplane 
will be the magic carpet of the future for 
carrying fish. Regular transportation of 
fish by this means was in operation in 
beth Colombia and Honduras in 1942; 
and people in the capitals of these coun- 
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tries were, for the first time, afforded an 
opportunity to purchase fresh sea fish. 
Cold storage plants are increasing in 
number; the place of ice in fisheries is 
being better understood by the native 
fishermen. They are taking a greater 
pride in their work, and capital is finding 
a new field for investment in the fisheries. 

Venezuela offers a good example of 
what can be done in the utilization of 
marine resources. There, practically the 
entire fishery-products consumption is 
supplied by national industries. ‘There 
is a slowly growing export trade of fish 
as well as the long established export of 
pearls. Venezuela produces salted, dried, 
and pickled fish, and a host of canned fish 
products. The government has stimulated 
fishing with loans, and has constructed 
a boat for experimental fishing. Thou- 
sands of fishermen and their families, 
cannery help, distributors, wholesalers 
and retailers, have benefited. It is en- 
tirely possible that Venezuela can become 
one of the important fishing nations of 
the world, for there are vast resources 
along the coasts. 

The Cubans also have developed fish- 
eries; but here the government has not 
taken a basic stand on the question of aid 
to the fisheries. Cuban canneries pro- 
duce an excellent grade of canned tuna 
and Jangosta (spiny lobster) and in the 


past have prepared quick-frozen fish 
fillets and spiny-lobster tails for the 
United States market. The Cuban sponge 
fishery is gradually coming back after the 
effects of a blight which almost wiped it 
out. Cuban fishing schooners have been 
fishing regularly on Campeche Bank and 
in the Gulf of Mexico 

The development of fisheries in the other 
Caribbean countries depends upon proper 
organization of producing, processing, and 
marketing. The native fishermen must 
be instructed in the use of larger and better 
boats and more efficient gear. Each 
government must take the lead in securing 
the best possible technicians, and by train- 
ing young men in fisheries administration 
and research. Financing must be secure, 
and exploitation of fishermen and con- 
sumers by middlemen must be eliminated. 
The governments must carry on explora- 
tory fishing and technological studies to 
open further fields for the benefit of their 
populations. 

With these beginnings, with a wholesome 
interest and sound technical management, 
the fisheries of the Caribbean can be de- 
veloped to a point where a large portion of 
local requirements can be met. When this 
is done, dietary levels will be elevated, the 
economic status of thousands will be im- 
proved, and a new race of fishermen will 
be developed. 


ie 
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STYLES OF KITCHEN CHIMNEYS FROM A ROOF TOP IN ANTIGUA 


Kitchens of Guatemala 


CHRISTINE HUDSON KEMPTON 


THE Spanish colonial kitchen in Guate- 
mala is an institution! It is probably not 
an exaggeration to say that in the whole 
colonial period no single architectural 
feature is more outstanding than these old 
domed rooms. From both a structural 
and an esthetic standpoint, the kitchens 
with their infinite variety of chimneys and 
cupolas are worth traveling many miles to 
see, for through three centuries of earth- 
quakes, when arches, church domes, and 
buttressed walls came thundering down, 
these Guatemalan kitchens stood up. 
They seem to be a vernacular develop- 
ment for, as far as can be found, their de- 
The above is a chapter from the forthcoming book 


“Guatemala Baroque,” which deals with the architectur- 
al development of Spanish colonial Guatemala. 
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sign is unique in the Spanish colonies. 
Certainly no such variety of kitchens as is 
to be seen in Guatemala is found elsewhere 
in Central or South America. All pic- 
tured here are within the boundaries of 
Antigua, the ancient capital of the country. 
It would be interesting to know what, 
besides the question of stability and archi- 
tectural effect, inspired the design of these 
chimneys, for actually their size is out of 
all proportion to the amount of smoke that 
arises from the glowing charcoal fires. 
Antigua, once called by the imposing 
name of La Muy Noble y Muy Leal Ciudad de 
Santiago de los Caballeros de Goathemala, was 
established in 1543, and presented with a 
Royal Charter by Emperor Charles V. It 
became a city of magnificent proportions, 
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with an imposing cathedral, churches, 
university, civil buildings, and homes that 
were veritable palaces. In less than a 
century after the Conquest, the popula- 
tion reached the remarkable figure of 
seventy thousand. 

Almost from its birth, however, tragedy 
and disaster accompanied it. Its last 
calamity as the capital was the earthquake 
of 1773, which practically destroyed the 
city. This disaster was so overwhelming 
that the governing officials and most of the 
populace moved to the Valle de las Vacas, 
founding the present capital, Guatemala 
City. 

Many of the early settlers who arrived to 
make their homes in the new world after 
the Conquest were of noble extraction. 
High officials, men of affairs, and men of 
fortune seeking more riches arrived in 
Guatemala to build permanent homes for 
themselves. Among the finest of the 
colonial homes was, and is, the famous 
Casa del Oidor recently restored to its 
former glory by Wilson Popenoe and his 
wife, the late Dorothy Hughes Popenoe. 
It was built about 1639 by Don Luis de 
las Infantas Mendoza y Venegas. 

Centuries of neglect and intermittent 
earthquakes had reduced the Casa del 
Oidor to almost utter ruin, yet through it 
all the kitchen remained unaltered and un- 
harmed. Fortunately it is used today in 
exactly the same way that it was when it 
furnished Don Luis his banquets. Though 
larger than many kitchens, it is typical of 
those of the early period. 

Square in shape, with a long charcoal 
stove running across one side, the kitchen 
in this old casa is actually nothing but the 
lower part of the chimney. The upper 
portion is a cone-shaped dome, octagonal, 
and topped by a cupola with an aperture 
in each of its sides. 

Two walls of the kitchen in the Casa del 
Oidor have recessed arches, and a huge 





Ghimeay of Gietine ginko Leen 
ANCIENT KITCHEN OF THE CONVENT 
OF SANTA TERESA 


route ae of ‘Chuistine auacon ea 
CHIMNEY POTS AT SAN IGNACIO 


This was a Jesuit retreat on the outskirts of Antigua. 
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KITCHEN OF SANTO DOMINGO MONASTERY 


flat arch whose soffit measures several feet 
divides the dining room from what once 
was the baking end of the kitchen. Here 
are placed two Dutch ovens, much in use 
in our own colonial days. Often such 
ovens were built in beehive style, with 
round, domed tops, and placed in a special 
compartment. In the ‘‘Pink House’ on 
the opposite corner from the Casa del 
Oidor, there is a separate oven compart- 
ment, and here also may be found excel- 
lent examples of the ponderous arches so 
frequently used in kitchen interiors. 
Many colonial kitchens in their original 
forms are still to be seen today, though the 
majority of them are unused. In the 
‘‘Alcazar’’ or Chamorros House, once 
occupied by a famous family by that 
the kitchen is on the second 
floor and leads out onto a pleasant 
azotea which overlooks the town. Excel- 
lent examples of colonial stoves may be 
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seen here and in the Casa Rodil, an 
equally famous old house. 

The monasteries and convents, having 
to feed thousands, took their kitchens 
seriously, and many remain today. At 
the Monastery of La Recolecci6én is an 
excellent example of one with buttressed 
walls and massive chimney and cupola. 
The deserted monastery, wrecked though 
it is, is still one of the most famous and 
most admired in the country. Built deep 
into the earth, with high magnificent 
arches and walls meters thick, yet it is 
all in ruins except the kitchen, whose 
enormous hexagonal chimney is_ still 
intact, with not even a crack marring its 
smooth surface. Because of its good con- 
dition, it seems newer than the remainder 
of the building, though actually it was 
built about 1708, at the same time as the 
main body of the monastery. 

Of all the monasteries in Antigua, old 


KITCHENS OF 


Santo Domingo is the most completely 
ruined, with vegetation gradually covering 
its prodigious pile of broken masonry. 
Yet in the midst of it all, standing alone, 
is the kitchen. ‘This is four-sided, pyram- 
idal in shape, with a square dome and 
cupola. It is scarcely harmed, and prob- 
ably will stand for centuries more. 

At the Convent of Santa Teresa is the 
most interesting kitchen belonging to 
ecclesiastical buildings. Instead of having 
the usual square shape, with the chimney 
in the center, arising from all four sides, 
this one is oblong. The chimney, at one 
end, closely resembles that of Santo 
Domingo. The room itself is covered with 


a round, almost semi-circular roof, evi- 


dently another excellent feature in this 
earthquake country, judging from the 
many which still remain. 

The interior of Santa Teresa’s kitchen is 
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as black as the Hole of Calcutta, and it 
takes many moments before one can 
identify the objects, but finally emerging 
into sight is an enormous brick oven built 
for baking hundreds of loaves of bread at a 
time. After the earthquake, Santa Tere- 
sa’s kitchen was used to cook food for the 
Spaniards and Indians who remained in 
the capital, and for those who returned to 
take up life among the ruins. 

Today, a bird’s-eye view of Antigua 
presents a most delightful perspective. 
Rising in the midst of lush tropical 
plantings of orange trees, banana plants, 
flowering hibiscus and poinsettias is a 
myriad of these ancient chimneys with 
their charming variety of vents and 
cupolas. It is a view quite distinct 
from any to be seen in other cities 
built by the Spaniards during the colon- 
ial period. 


KITCHEN AND CHIMNEY DOME OF THE FAMOUS MONASTERY OF 
LA RECOLECCION 


Trade Agreement between Mexico 
and the United States 


CULMINATING negotiations that were long 
in progress and that were particularly 
intensified after announcement by the 
Governments of Mexico and the United 
States on November 19, 1941, of their 
intentions to negotiate, a reciprocal trade 
agreement was concluded between the 
two countries on December 23, 1942. It 
was signed at Washington, D. C., by the 
Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State of the United States, and His 
Excellency Seftor Doctor Don Francisco 
Castillo Najera, Ambassador of Mexico. 
Mexico thus became the _ twenty-fifth 
country and fifteenth American Republic 
with which the United States has con- 
cluded an agreement of this type under 
the provisions of the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, as extended by Joint Resolu- 
tions of Congress of March 1, 1937, and 
April 12, 1940. The agreement was pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States on December 28, 1942, and by the 
President of Mexico on December 31, 
1942, and therefore, according to its 
own provisions, entered into force on 
January 30, 1943. It will remain in 
force for three years following its effective 
date, unless terminated earlier in accord- 
ance with special provisions, and at the 
end of the initial three-year period, if 
neither Government gives the other notice 
of intention to terminate the agreement, 
it will automatically continue in force 

This summary is based on an analysis of the agree- 
ment prepared by representatives of the United States 
Departments of State, Agriculture, Commerce, the 
Treasury, and the Tariff Commission, and published 


in a supplement to “‘ The Department of State Bulletin,” 
December 26, 1942. 
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thereafter, subject to termination on six 
months’ notice or in accordance with its 
own special provisions. 

The agreement, designed both to facili- 
tate trade between Mexico and the United 
States during the present emergency and 
to provide a better basis for trade expan- 
sion after the war, follows the same pattern 
as the agreements already negotiated with 
other Latin American Republics. Its 
reciprocal benefits include tariff reductions 
and bindings of existing customs treatment 
on specified products. Its general provi- 
sions mutually guarantee nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment in such matters as quotas or 
other forms of restriction on imports and 
exports; the taxation, sale, distribution, and 
use of imported articles; any form of ex- 
change control established by either coun- 
try; and foreign purchases by either 
government or government controlled or 
sponsored agencies; and there are the 
usual most-favored-nation provisions as- 
suring that tariff concessions made by either 
government to any third country will be 
immediately extended to the other party 
to the agreement. The trade agreement 
in full applies to all the customs territories 
of the two countries, and the most-favored- 
nation clauses apply also to all territory 
under the sovereignty or authority of both 
Mexico and the United States, except the 
Panama Canal Zone. Excepted from the 
terms of the agreement are any advantages 
now or hereafter accorded by either 
country to adjacent countries for the facil- 
itation of frontier traffic, those accorded 
by virtue of a customs union to which 
either country may become a party with 
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any third country, and those now or 
hereafter granted by the United States, its 
territories or possessions or the Panama 
Canal Zone to one another or to the 
Republic of Cuba, irrespective of any 
change in the political status of any of the 
territories or possessions of the United 
States. 

Article XI of the agreement gives each 
government some leeway in regard to con- 
cessions granted on any product, in case 
unforeseen developments make a change 
desirable or necessary. If it is found by 
either government that any article enu- 
merated in the agreement is being imported 
in such quantities or under such conditions 
as to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers of the same or analo- 
gous articles, that government will be free 
to withdraw the concession in whole or in 
part, or to modify it to the extent or for 
such time as may be necessary to prevent 
the injury. Before taking such action, 
however, the government must give 
written notice to the other government as 
far in advance as possible and thus afford 
the other government an opportunity to 
consult with it on the proposed action. 
If an agreement is not reached, the govern- 
ment that proposes to take the modifying 
action will be free to do so and the other 
government will likewise be free within 
thirty days after such action to terminate 
the agreement in whole or in part on thirty 
days’ written notice. 

Total trade between Mexico and the 
United States has fluctuated rather widely 
during the past several years. In 1929 it 
was valued at $251,601,000; during the 
depression it reached the low point of 
Dos 27 -000n ime 19335 by 193i vit had 
risen to $169,570,000. In 1938 it fell off to 
$111,046,000, but increased again in 
1939 to $139,443,000 and in 1940, with 
the war as an impetus, it reached 
$172,721,000. From 1931 through 1940 


the trade balance in favor of the United 
States averaged about $18,520,000 a year. 

United States exports to Mexico consist 
primarily of manufactured and processed 
articles, the more important ones, in terms 
of total value as indicated by trade figures 
for 1939, being automobiles, parts, and 
accessories; industrial machinery; chemical 
and related products; vegetable food 
products and beverages; wood and paper 
products; textile fibers and manufactures; 
aircraft and parts; and inedible vegetable 
products. In the new agreement Mexico 
granted concessions affecting 203 items of 
its tariff schedule, 76 of them representing 
reductions in duty and 127 bindings of 
existing customs treatment. Products on 
which concessions were made were valued 
in 1939 (the last year in which trade con- 
ditions might be called more nearly 
normal) at $23,413,000, or 29 percent of 
total Mexican imports from the United 
States. Of these, products on which duty 
was reduced accounted for $11,113,000, or 
14 percent of the total, and those on which 
existing customs treatment was bound 
were valued at $12,300,000, or 15 percent 
of Mexico’s total imports from the United 
States in that year. 

Mexican exports to the United States are 


~ mainly raw materials and crude and manu- 


factured foodstuffs. Trade statistics for 
1939 show that chief among such exports 
were copper for smelting, refining, and 
export; bananas; cattle; coffee; lead for 
smelting, refining, and export; chicle; 
sisal and henequen; and crude petroleum 
for manufacture in bond and export. 
Concessions made by the United States 
apply to products covered by 103 para- 
graphs of the Tariff Act of 1930, reductions 
being made on 57 and bindings of existing 
treatment on 46, of which latter category 
31 are duty-free items. Imports to the 
United States from Mexico in 1939 of 
products covered by the new agreement 
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were valued a $35,215,000, or 65 per cent 
of total imports from Mexico in that year. 

Reductions in duty, ranging from 10 to 
as much as 75 percent, were granted by 
Mexico on the following list of United 
States products: 


Milk in powder or pastilles; hydrogenated 
animal fats and hog lard in tank cars, tankers, 
and other containers; onions; wheat; hulled oats, 
including oatmeal; canned vegetable foods, not 
specified; canned asparagus; fresh fruit, not 
specified; plums, peaches, apples, pears, and 
grapes; sliced dried fruits, prunes, and raisins; 
shelled and unshelled’ walnuts; prepared cereals 
and flour; barley in the grain; cottonseed; hops; 
Virginia type raw tobacco; razor blades; refrig- 
erators; bathroom fixtures of enameled iron; 
cotton tire fabric; velvet of wool and other animal 
fibers, except silk; mixtures of ethers and alcohols 
used in the manufacture of paint and varnish; 
tire repair kits; bicarbonates of potassium and 
sodium; cosmetics; rye and bourbon whiskey of 
specified alcoholic strengths; beacons, lamps, 
lanterns, or reflectors of any kind, adapted for 
lighting by means of dry batteries or electric 
generators; linoleum; threshers; passenger eleva- 
tors and operating equipment; light and heavy 
machinery (such as that used in mines, quarries, 
oil wells, and refineries, and sugar refineries); 
pedal or crank sewing machines; radio receiving 
apparatus with cabinet; electric fans and ventila- 
tors; tubes, parts, and repair pieces for radio 
apparatus; specified office machines; stoves and 
heaters, not electric; fire extinguishers; spark 
plugs; pistons for combustion motors; phono- 
graphic apparatus, their separate parts, and 
repair pieces, and radio-phonographic combina- 
tions; motion picture apparatus and magic 
lanterns; busses; tractors; parts and repair pieces 
for automobile bodies; pneumatic rubber tires 
weighing up to 10 kilos each; automobile wheels 
with and without tires and inner tubes, and hubs, 
spokes, and rims for same; automobile motors, 
mechanisms, parts and repair pieces; separate 
parts and repair pieces for automobile chassis; 
and pneumatic rubber tires whose inner circum- 
ference has a diameter of more than 60 centimeters. 


Existing rates of duty were bound by 
Mexico on the following United States 
products: 


Meat products (sausages, cooked or uncooked 
ham, bacon, canned meats, and canned meat 


foods); canned salmon and sardines; fresh eggs, 
evaporated milk, butter, and cheddar cheese; 
stearic acids in cakes; tanned hides without hair; 
tomato sauce and canned tomatoes; canned fruits 
in syrup or their juice; wheat flour; unhulled oats; 
barley malt; raw tobacco (filler); cigarettes; cocoa 
butter; plywood; boards, planks, or beams, of 
pine and spruce and of unspecified woods, of 
specified thickness and length; ordinary wood in 
boards, tongued, overlapped, or grooved; pulp 
and fiber boards of specified weight; creosoted 
wooden ties; wooden posts over 4 meters in 
length; logs of ordinary wood; specified types of 
wooden furniture; lubricating greases; mineral 
wax and paraffin; refractory clay or earth; sul- 
phur; Roman or Portland cement; refractory 
brick and tile; faience ware; glass and crystal, 
flat, and glass and crystal worked into pieces; 
iron or steel wire, twisted, barbed, for fences; iron 
or steel screws and rivets of 40 millimeters to 40 
centimeters in length; iron or steel furniture; clay, 
china, or porcelain bathroom fixtures; specified 
cotton cloth, not of plain weave; cotton cloth, 
oiled, waxed, or prepared with pyroxylin; cotton 
corduroy and velvet; specified carpets of wool and 
other animal fibers, except silk; under and outer 
cotton cloth shirts and drawers for men and boys; 
ready-made cotton and woolen wearing apparel; 
knit hosiery and socks of silk and silk mixtures; 
rubberized, oiled, or waxed fiber pocketbooks, 
writing and brief cases; non-alcoholic fruit 
essences or synthetic imitations thereof; prepared 
varnishes and paints; grape juice and other un- 
specified fruit juices; red, white, and full-bodied 
wines of specified alcoholic strengths; extracts for 
making soft drinks, wines, and liquors; medicinal 
granules, tablets, pastilles, perles, and _ pills; 
drugs and pharmaceutical specialties of any kind; 
shoe and leather stains and polishes; prepared 
floor wax; two specified types of shoes; unexposed 
photographic films; positive exposed motion pic- 
ture sound films over 20 millimeters in width; 
decorated and undecorated sheets, tubes, and 
rods of ebonite, gutta-percha, and similar pastes; 
unspecified manufactured articles of pastes similar 
to casein, celluloid, gelatin, gutta-percha, and 
rubber; certain types of paper of the natural color 
of the pulp, and sanitary paper, paper towels, and 
cleansing tissues; unspecified advertisements, 
calendars, and catalogues; dry electric cells; 
electric irons, stoves, and lamps of gas, mercury, 
or other electrical systems; typewriters; rubber or 
rubber-impregnated cloth belting for machinery; 
made-up packing; passenger automobiles of 4 to 8 
or more cylinders; trucks and all kinds of chassis 
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over 4 cylinders; and pneumatic rubber tires 
Weighing more than 10 kilos each. 


Bound on the Mexican free list for the 
life of the agreement are the following 
products: 


Beef cattle for breeding, except milch cows; 
gas for lighting or fuel, in cylinders or drums, and 
in tank cars, except acetylene; copper tubing 
with an exterior diameter up to 15 millimeters; 
iron or steel cylinders for holding gas for heating 
or lighting, except acetylene; and phonograph 
records. 


United States tariff concessions on im- 
ports from Mexico are enumerated in two 
lists. ‘The first list, Schedule II of the 
agreement, covers a wide range of raw 
materials and manufactures or semi- 
manufactures. Reductions of present tariffs 
are made in the following: 


Naphthenic acids; citrus fruit juices unfit for 
beverage purposes; specified forms of zinc oxide 
and leaded zinc oxides; turpentine and rosin; 
zinc sulphate; cement floor and wall tiles; man- 
tles, friezes, and articles of tiling; fluorspar, not 
more than 97 percent calcium fluoride; orna- 
mented and unornamented earthenware, wholly 
of clay and of unmixed clay and stoneware; 
bubble glass; molybdenum ore or concentrates; 
table, household, kitchen, and hospital utensils, 
and hollow or flatware, of tin or tinplate; articles 
or wares, not specially provided for, of tin or tin- 
plate, other than containers; packing boxes and 
packing-box shooks; containers of citrus fruits; 
spring clothespins; dried blood albumen; sheep and 
lambs; bobwhite quail; mules, asses, and burros; 
white sea bass or totoaba; shark fins; preserved 
berries, except blueberries; limes, mangoes, pine- 
apples in bulk, and watermelons; green or unripe 
lima beans during the season December 1—May 31, 
inclusive; green or unripe beans other than lima; 
black-eyed cowpeas, dried or in brine; green or 
unripe peas, except cowpeas and chickpeas, 
during the season October 1—June 30, inclusive; 
dried chickpeas or garbanzos; garlic; peppers in 
their natural state; eggplant in its natural state 
during the season December 1—March 31, in- 
clusive; cucumbers in their natural state during 
the season December 1 to the last day of the 
following February, inclusive; squash in_ its 
natural state; spirits, manufactured or distilled 
from grain or other material, and compounds and 


preparations of which distilled spirits are the chief 
component material; ale, porter, stout, and beer; 
cordage of sisal, henequen, or other hard fiber 
except manila; hand-woven blankets and similar 
articles; hat braids of natural fiber, except straw 
or manila hemp; wax matches; huaraches and 
house slippers; men’s, youths’, and boys’ boots, 
shoes, or other leather footwear, except turn or 
turned McKay-sewed, or welt; motion picture 
film; and dressed istle or Tampico fiber. 


In respect to certain products, Schedule 
II includes some special provisions. Duty 
reductions are granted by the United 
States on imports from Mexico of lead- 
bearing ores, flue dust, and mattes of all 
kinds; lead in zinc ores, not recoverable; 
lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs 
and bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead, scrap 
lead, antimonial lead, antimonial scrap 
lead, type metal, Babbitt metal, solder, and 
all alloys or combinations of lead; zinc- 
bearing ores of all kinds, except pyrites 
containing not more than 3 percent zinc; 
zine in blocks, pigs, slabs, sheets, sheets 
coated or plated with nickel or other metal 
(except gold, silver, or platinum), or solu- 
tions, zinc dust, and old and worn-out zinc, 
zine dross, and zinc skimmings; cattle of 
all weights, except dairy cows; and toma- 
toes in their natural state. The new re- 
duced duties on all these products are to 
remain in effect, however, only for the 
duration of the unlimited national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President of the 
United States on May 27, 1941. When 
the emergency terminates, and effective 
thirty days after the President shall have 
proclaimed that the abnormal situation in 
respect of these products no longer exists, 
the duty will revert in the case of zinc and 
zinc products to the rate that prevailed 
before the agreement, and for the other 
products just enumerated, to a rate lower 
than that in effect before the agreement 
but slightly higher than the tariff estab- 
lished for the emergency period. 

United States customs treatment was 
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bound at the present rates on the following 
Mexican products: 


Vanilla beans; fluorspar of more than 97 per- 
cent calcium fluoride; amorphous graphite; 
onyx; sawed pine lumber and timber, and ma- 
hogany, sawed and flooring; horses; honey; 
mixed feeds; pineapples in crates; prepared or 
preserved guavas; green or unripe lima beans 
during the season June 1-November 30, inclusive; 
green or unripe peas, except cowpeas or chick- 
peas, during the season July 1—September 30, 
inclusive; eggplant during the season April 1-— 
November 30; cucumbers during the season 
March 1—November 30; hard-fiber cords and 
twines; books of foreign authorship; harvest hats; 
sole or belting leather; and waste not specially 
provided for. 


The following Mexican products, al- 
ready on the United States free list, were 
bound thereon in the new agreement: 


Sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol; jalap; bulls and 
cows for breeding; antimony ore; arsenious acid 
or white arsenic; bananas; binding twine; fish 
sounds; coffee; metallic mineral substances not 
specially provided for; fish livers; sharkskins; live 
game animals and birds for stocking purposes; 
henequen, istle or Tampico fiber, and broom 
root; guano, manures, fish scrap and fish meal 
for fertilizers; crude chicle; horses and mules for 
slaughter; guayule rubber; sarsaparilla root; oil 
of limes and lignaloes or bois de rose; crude 
plaster rock and gypsum; spiny lobsters, shrimps 
and prawns; abalone; reptile skins; pimento 
(allspice) and anise seed; rottenstone, tripoli, 
and sand; candelilla wax; wood charcoal; and 
logs of mahogany, Spanish cedar, and primavera. 


Petroleum and its derivatives are also 
the object of concessions by the United 
States in Schedule II of the agreement. 
The United States Tariff Act of 1930 put 
petroleum and its products on the free list 
but the Revenue Act of 1932 levied an 
import tax of 4 cent a gallon (21 cents a 
barrel) on such imports received for con- 
sumption in the United States. In the 


trade agreement with Venezuela, effective 
December 16,'*1939, ‘the tax’? on erume 
petroleum, topped crude, and fuel oil 
derived from petroleum was reduced to 
¥ cent per gallon (10%) cents per barrel) on 
an aggregate quota for any calendar year, 
not to exceed 5 percent of all crude petro- 
leum processed in refineries in the conti- 
nental United States in the preceding 
calendar year. Imports in excess of this 
quota are taxable at the full rate. In the 
new argeement just consummated with 
Mexico, the reduced rate of 4 cent per 
gallon is applied to all petroleum imports, 
without quota limitation. 

Schedule III of the agreement itemizes 
still further tariff reductions made by the 
United States to Mexico, but with the 
special proviso that the rates of duty on 
imports of products enumerated and de- 
scribed therein in existence before the 
agreement was signed may be restored by 
the United States, in whole or in part, on 
six months’ written notice to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, at any time after termina- 
tion of the unlimited national emergency 
proclaimed by the President of the 
United States on May 27, 1941, but may 
not be increased during the life of the agree- 
ment. Products covered by Schedule III 
are as follows: 

Earthen floor and wall tiles (except ceramic 
mosaic tiles, quarries or quarry tiles, and tiles of 
cement), and glazed clay and other tiles; unfilled 
glass bottles, vials, jars, and ampoules; silver 
articles or wares not specially provided for; bas- 
kets; bentwood furniture; prepared or preserved 
tuna; vegetable oil cake and oil-cake meal; pre- 
pared or preserved pineapples; dolls and doll 
clothing (except celluloid); china or earthen- 


ware toys; and jewelry, other than of gold or 
platinum. 


Portuguese Page 


Volta Redonda 


MANUEL DUARTE 


A GRANDE SIDERURGIA esta em franco anda- 
mento no Brasil. Continuam febricitan- 
temente as obras da usina de Volta Redon- 
da. Eleva-se, pouco a pouco, ali, uma 
grande cidade industrial que vai dar muita 
vida a Central do Brasil e a toda a zona. 
Milhares de pessoas de ambos os sexos 
fazem ja a vida comercial naquele centro 
que se esta constituindo uma grande 
cidade econédmica. A Estrada de Ferro 
Central do Brasil esta produzindo ali um 
grande empdrio—o maior da América do 
Sul— que enchera esta parte do Continente 
americano com uma grande obra e de uma 
imensa atividade. A usina de Volta Re- 
donda sera a matriz de mil atividades por- 
tentosas que farao o engrandecimento do 
Estado do Rio e a fortuna do Brasil. .. . 
Nessa usina se processara 0 progresso de 
todo o pais. Ela sera a matriz de grandes 
trabalhos progressistas que se irao desen- 
volvendo celeremente até constituir uma 
imensa forja metalurgica que enchera o 
Brasil de ferro. Quando se imagina 0 que 
ha de ser essa grande usina para toda a 
regiao, fica-se realmente admirado de que 
sO agora se tenham lembrado dela. Sé a 
sua construgao pesara enormemente, com 
todo o peso econdmico de sua engrenagem, 

From “Dos Jornais,’ Rio de Janeiro, setembro de 
1942. See BULLETIN, December 1940, p. 830, for an 
account of the $25,000,000 loan made by the United 
States to help Brazil start this tron and steel mill at 


Volta Redonda, about 25 miles from Rio de Janeiro. 
The mill is now well on its way to completion. 


para constituir ali uma grandissima forja 
que ha de encher de riqueza o Brasil. Os 
Estados sul-americanos, que nao tém 
possibilidade de grandes fornos metalur- 
gicos como o nosso, terao de vir abastecer- 
se na usina de Volta Redonda. Esta zona 
que ja foi préspera e que ja viu com o café 
a prosperidade e riqueza, vivia presente- 
mente da saudade da opuléncia dos seus 
extensos Cafesais. .. . 

O Brasil precisava bem dessa enorme 
iniciativa para que o seu desenvolvimento 
tenha um ponto de partida que alcance 
todo o territério nacional. Volta Redonda 
ficara célebre no crescimento e desenvolvi- 
mento do Brasil e marcara época no 
progresso que advier dessa usina, que 
deixara raizes profundas que nunca mais 
desaparecerao nessa zona do Brasil Central. 
Pode-se, sem milagre, profetizar que o 
mundo fluminense sera outro quando essa 
usina estiver em pleno funcionamento 
levando os objetos de sua produgao a 
todos os recantos do Brasil. O desenvolvi- 
mento crescente da Estrada de Ferro, a 
soma de atividades que se desenvolverao, 
o volume de negécios que se terao de 
produzir, ligando Volta Redonda ao 
mundo de trabalho moderno, farao da 
usina, ora em coméco, um grande passo 
para a emancipacgao econdémica do pais 
e dario aA sua atividade uma feicgao 
econdmica que enchera téda a zona de 
riqueza e progresso. 
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Photographs by G. E. Kidder Smith 


THE BRAZILIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


Under the title of Brazil Builds, the Museum of Modern Art in New York opened in January a large 

display of photographs and models of Brazilian architecture, brought together by Philip L. Goodwin and 

G. E. Kidder Smith, who spent several months in Brazil last year under the auspices of the Museum and 
the American Institute of Architects. 





Prominent among the modern buildings shown was the Ministry of Education and Health in Rio de 

Janeiro, of which Oscar Niemeyer, Lucio Costa, Afonso Reidy, Carlos Ledo, Jorge Moreira, and Ernani 

Vasconcelos were the architects, with Le Corbusier as consultant. This is called by those in charge of 

the exhibition “probably the most advanced public building architecturally to be found in the world.” 

The adjustable louvers diffuse the light like Venetian blinds, but as they are on the outside they have the 

further advantage of keeping the hot northern sun from the expanse of glass behind them. Since the 
sun shines very little on the southern side, that facade is all glass. 





Bualds” 





A BRAZILIAN COLONIAL CHURCH 


“Brazil has only recently begun to take stock of her colonial churches, to preserve them and to study 
their architectural significance,” said Dr. Robert C. Smith, now Director of the Hispanic Foundation, 
Library of Congress, writing in the BULLETIN a few years ago. “But preliminary studies have already 
revealed that the country possesses a corpus of monuments which for size and variety can be compared 
only to the colonial buildings of Mexico. In style, however, they have nothing to do with Spanish 
American architecture. They are, as should be expected, essentially Portuguese in inspiration, offshoots 
of the peculiar Lusitanian Baroque style, which, gradually transported to Brazil, served as a solid basis 
for the formation of a distinctive colonial style.” 


The 18th century church shown above is the parish church of Pilar, in Sao Salvador, Baia. 


The Americas 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures taken by 
the American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list will be 
compiled of the laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions dealing with the war and 
its effects and published in official gazettes 
or noted in other publications received at 
the Pan American Union. While it is 
attempted to make each monthly install- 
ment of the compilation as complete as 
possible, it is inevitable that some measures 
should be omitted, because of uncertain 
mails, the delay in receiving recent issues 
of official papers, and other difficulties. 
When a reference stands by itself in 
parenthesis, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in this 
number whose dates fall between those of 


and the War 


measures already published are inserted 
with letters following the number (e. g., 2a). 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diério Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PART XII 


ARGENTINA 


(Correction) Items 20r, 20s, and 20¢, BULLETIN, 
January 1943, should have been numbered 21a, 
216, and 21c, respectively. 


4p. February 5, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
112,785.—454, regulating Law No. 12,161 on 
liquid fuels. (Boletin Oficial, April 22, 1942.) 
11a,. March 6, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
113,549, extending for 1942 the authorizations for 
yerba maté crops established in 1941. (Boletin 
Oficial, May 2, 1942.) 
17a,. April 29, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
118,651.-610.—Dto.319, amending Decree No. 
112,785 (see 4p above) relative to petroleum 
prices. (Boletin Oficial, May 5, 1942.) 
17f. May 8, 1942. Resolution No. 29.—Expe- 
diente No. 15,863—A-1942, Ministry of the 
Interior, centralizing in the General Adminis- 
trative Board of that Ministry all questions 
158 


relative to the carrying out of Decree No. 116,855 
(see Argentina 11c, BULLETIN, September 1942) 
and of measures adopted by the Commission for 
the Distribution of Rubber (see Argentina 12, as 
corrected, BULLETIN, September 1942). (Boletin 
Oficial, August 21, 1942.) 


19,. May 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
118,495.-Expte. 21,492/942, authorizing the 
Ministry of Agriculture to import 5,000 tons of 
newsprint. (Boletin Oficial, August 22, 1942.) 


20a5p. June 27, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
123,372, authorizing cotton textile manufacturers 
to work Saturdays and Sundays since textiles are 
badly needed for bags. (Boletin Oficial, August 
12, 1942.) 


20g;. July 16, 1942. Resolution No. 31,819, 
Ministry of Agriculture, appointing a committee 
to study production costs for woolen yarns and 
textiles. (Boletin Oficial, August 11, 194 .) 
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20g,. July 17, 1942. Resolution No. 31,862, 
Ministry of Agriculture, issued under authority 
of Presidential Decree No. 114,919 (see Argentina 
11, BULLETIN, July and September 1942), prohibit- 
ing, after August 15, the manufacture of specified 
products with natural rubber, latex, synthetic 
rubber, reclaimed rubber, ground or composition 
rubber, guayule, or any other kind of crude or 
reclaimed rubber. (Boletin Oficial, August 11, 
1942.) 

20k. Presidential Decree No. 124,933. (Boletin 
Oficial, August 11, 1942.) 


201. (Correction.) Resolution No. 31,928, Min- 
istry of Agriculture. (Boletin Oficial, August 11, 
1942.) 


20g. Resolution No. 31,158, Ministry of Agri- 
culture. (Boletin Oficial, August 11, 1942.) 


20r. July 29, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
125,953, changing weight regulations for exports 
of wool in bales inasmuch as bales prepared by 
certain establishments cannot be adjusted to the 
provisions of Decree No. 120,512 (see Argentina 
193, BuLLeTIN, January 1943). (Boletin de la 
Direccton General de Aduanas, September 1942, 
mentioned in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washing- 
ton, December 26, 1942.) 


21,. August 5, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
126,846, subjecting exports of all textile fibers, 
yarns, and threads to prior export permit. 
(Boletin de la Direccién General de Aduanas, Sep- 
tember 1942, mentioned in Forezgn Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, December 19, 1942.) 


21,. August 7, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
127,322.-556, extending for 20 days after August 
10, 1942, the time limit for securing the auto- 
mobile power and speed regulator required by 
Decree No. 124,582 (see Argentina 20d, BULLETIN, 
December 1942). (Boletin Oficial, August 12, 
1942.) 


213. August 7, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
125,952.-Expediente 12,426/1942, authorizing the 
National Olive Growing Corporation (see Argen- 
tina 2043, BULLETIN, December 1942, as corrected 
January 1943) to acquire the young olive trees, 
roots, and seeds necessary for nurseries. (Boletin 
Oficial, August 25, 1942.) 


21,. August 7, 1942. Resolution No. 32,790.— 
Expediente 12,336/1942, Ministry of Agriculture, 
appointing a commission to consider the problem 
created by the scarcity of bags for the next crop. 
(Boletin Oficial, August 25, 1942.) 


21a. (Seecorrection above). Presidential Decree 
No. 127,229. (Boletin Oficial, August 14, 1942.) 


21a. August 11, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
126,847.-Expediente 12,573/1942, charging the 
Commission for the Control of Cotton Fabric 
Manufacture and Distribution with the fulfillment 
of the provisions of Presidential Decree No. 
125,221 (see Argentina 20/,, BULLETIN, January 
1943). (Boletin Oficial, August 24, 1942.) 


21a,. Auugst 11, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
127,748._Expediente No. 12,582/1942, increasing 
yerba maté cultivation 20 percent over that 
authorized by Decree No. 113,549 (see 11a) above). 
(Boletin Oficial, August 24, 1942.) 


21a;. August 13, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
127,875, authorizing the exportation of 10 tons of 
newsprint in rolls for the newspaper El Debate in 
Montevideo, Uruguay. (Boletin Oficial, Septem- 
ber 25, 1942.) 


21c. (See correction above). Presidential Decree 
No. 128,335.-188.  (Boletin Oficial, August 27, 
1942.) 

21d. August 24, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
128,782.-190, declaring that Brazil will not be 
considered as having belligerent status in the 
conflict with Germany and Italy. (Boletin Oficcal, 
August 27, 1942.) 


21e. August 28, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
127,828.—(Exptes. Reservados 65 y 244-1942), 
prohibiting the announcement or publication in 
any form of notices referring to the movement, 
arrival, stay, or sailing at any port of vessels of 
belligerent countries. (Boletin Oficial, September 
17, 1942.) 


24. September 5, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
125,088.—2,593, creating a Special Commission 
to draw up an Emergency Plan for Civilian Anti- 
air Defense, which will include, especially, 
emergency measures for giving alerts and alarms. 
(Boletin Oficial, September 16, 1942.) 


25. September 8, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
130,333.-204, appointing the members of a com- 
mission to study the proposal presented by the 
United States Government relative to the supply, 
production, and exportation of petroleum. 
(Boletin Oficial, September 19, 1942.) 


26. September 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 130,438.—1,420, declaring that the provisions 
of Decree No. 112,785 (see 4p above) relative to 
the fixing of prices and supply control of petroleum 
products shall go into effect January 1, 1943. 
(Boletin Oficial, September 24, 1942.) 

27. September 12, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 130,567, fixing maximum prices for burlap 
bags for wool. (Boletin Oficial, September 23, 
1942.) 
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28. September 19, 1942. Announcement by the 
Ministry of Agriculture that the permanent 
gasoline rationing plan will go into effect October 
6, 1942, and coupon books issued then will be 
valid until December 31, 1942. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, September 20, 1942.) 


29. September 29, 1942. Presidential Decree 
subjecting exports of whole peppers to prior export 
permits in an effort to assure domestic supply. 
(Boletin Oficial, October 14, 1942, mentioned in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, December 
5, 19425) ‘ 

30. September 30, 1942. Press release, Ministry 
of Agriculture, providing that rabbit skins and 
hair may be exported by dealers having suffi- 
ciently large stocks, who agree to reserve for the 
internal market a quantity of skins of ‘‘winter”’ 
quality equal to 30 percent of the amount ex- 
ported. The 30 percent reserve will be offered 
for sale every 15 days to the national industries 
which use the skins and hair (hat manufacturers, 
etc.), and whatever amount is not sold may then 
be exported. Exportation was prohibited by a 
decree of August 1941. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Washington, November 14, 1942.) 


31. October 6, 1942. Establishment of the new 
gasoline rationing system (see 28 above) in the 
provinces of Buenos Aires, Sante Fe, and Cordoba. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, October 6, 1942.) 


32. October 8, 1942. Presidential Decree estab- 
lishing government control over telegraph com- 
munications. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, October 
9, 1942.) 


33. October 9, 1942. Resolution, Ministry of 
Agriculture, abolishing, in those provinces where 
the permanent rationing system is in effect (see 31 
above), the prohibition against selling gasoline 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and Mondays (see 
Argentina 23, BuLietin, February 1943). (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, October 10, 1942.) 


34. October 15, 1942. Announcement by the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the provinces to which 
the gasoline rationing system (see 28 above) will 
be applied the following week. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, October 16, 1942.) 


35. October 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
revoking the Decree of May 2, 1942 (see Argen- 
tina 17), BuLLETIN, December 1942), fixing new 
prices for burlap, and increasing the prices 
established by the Decree of September 12, 1942 
(see 27 above). (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, October 
18, 1942.) 


36. October 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 


requiring a previous permit for the exportation 
of paper for commercial and industrial uses. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, October 18, 1942.) 


37. November 4, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 134,619, requiring import permits issued by 
the National Cotton Board for cotton fiber 
imports. (Boletin Oficial, November 17, 1942, 
mentioned in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washing- 
ton, January 2, 1943.) 


38. November 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 134,872, exempting wool fiber, textiles and 
waste, cotton textiles and linen fiber, tow, yarns, 
and fabrics from prior export requirements of 
Decree No. 126,846 (see 21; above). (Boletin 
Oficial, November 28, 1942, mentioned in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, January 2, 1943.) 


BOLIVIA 


—1. December 10, 1941. Proclamation of Boli- 
via’s solidarity with the American nations that 
declared war on Japan. (Mentioned in the 
President’s annual message to Congress, £/ 
Diario, La Paz, August 7, 1942.) 


8. October 24, 1942. Supreme Resolution cre- 
ating a Bolivian Office of Priorities and Special 
Permits, to function in Washington. (EI Diario, 
La Paz, October 25, 1942.) 


BRAZIL 


-1. December 8, 1941. Presidential Decree No. 
8344, approving plans and budget for construction 
of a railroad from Joaquim Martinho to Fazenda 
Monte Alegre, on the Parana-Santa Catarina 
Railroad, intended to facilitate the establishment 
of a cellulose and newsprint factory. (Didrio 
Oficial, January 9, 1942.) 


2,. December 11, 1941. Decree-Law No. 3920, 
authorizing the National Iron and Steel Company 
to expropriate the land and make improvements 
necessary for the installation of a coke factory in 
the State of Santa Catarina. (Didrio Oficial, 
December 13, 1941.) 


2. December 11, 1941. Executive Order ap- 
proving the resolution of the Federal Foreign 
Trade Council relative to inter-American econom- 
ic policy, recommending the adoption of measures 
for the suppression of customs charges on non- 
competitive products from American countries. 
(Diario Oficial, January 12, 1942.) 


3,. December 16, 1941. Decree-Law No. 3940, 
regulating retirement of soldiers in the army. 
(Diario Oficial, December 18, 1941.) 


35. December 17, 1941. Presidential Decree No. 
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8403, declaring complete neutrality in the war 
between Japan and Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, New Zealand, Australia, Union of South 
Africa, and the Netherlands. (Didrio Oficial, 
December 19, 1941.) 


33. December 17, 1941. Presidential Decree No. 
8404, declaring complete neutrality in the war 
between Great Britain and the Union of South 
Africa and Finland, Hungary, and Rumania. 
(Diario Oficial, December 19, 1941.) 


34. December 17, 1941. Presidential Decree No. 
8405, amending the Military Service Regulation 
approved by Decree No. 15,934 of January 22, 
1923, by eliminating the requirement that re- 
cruiting boards must notify enlisted or conscripted 
citizens in writing of their summons for service. 


(Diario Oficial, December 19, 1941.) 


3;. December 18, 1941. Resolution No. 47, 
Merchant Marine Commission, increasing wages 
40 percent for the crews of ships of the national 
merchant marine during the period when such 
ships are traveling through specified dangerous 
Atlantic waters. (Diario Oficial, February 7, 
1942.) 


33. December 18, 1941. Resolution, National 
Petroleum Council, giving maximum price sched- 
ule, effective on publication, for the sale of Diesel 
and fuel oils in Recife, Para, Baia, Rio, Santos and 
Sao Paulo. (Diério Oficial, December 23, 1941.) 


3,. December 20, 1941. Presidential Decree 
No. 8449; approving agreements signed between 
the Federal Government and the Governments 
of the States of Amazonas and Para for carrying 
out a sanitation plan for the Amazon region. 
(Diario Oficial, December 23, 1941.) 


33. December 20, 1941. Executive Order ap- 
proving a resolution of the Federal Foreign Trade 
Council, providing for an inquiry into the 
increased cost of living in Brazil, to be made by 
that Council, the National Economic Defense 
Commission, and any other official bodies that 
might lend efficient help in the matter. (Diario 
Oficial, February 28, 1942.) 


39. December 24, 1941. Executive Order au- 
thorizing an engineer of the Department of Com- 
munications and Public Works to go to the United 
States to study methods of construction of factories 
of the black-out type, for the purpose of applying 
such construction methods to the National Motor 
Factory in Brazil. (Didrio Oficial, December 30, 
1941.) 


349. December 27, 1941. Presidential Decree 
No. 8485, approving standards for grades of tea 


and control of exports. 


30, 1941.) 


34:. December 27, 1941. Decree-Law No. 3980, 
providing that requests for imports of goods from 
the United States which are subject in that 
country to priority and export license regulations 
must be submitted for prior approval to the 
Export and Import Section of the Bank of Brazil, 
with the exception of materials destined for 
navigation enterprises or the National Iron and 
Steel Company. (Didrio Oficial, December 27, 
1941.) 


3a,. December 30, 1941. Decree-Law No. 3984, 
prescribing rules and regulations relating to the 
acquisition and milling of Brazilian wheat. 
(Diario Oficial, January 3, 1942.) 


3ay. December 30, 1941. Decree-Law No. 3985, 
granting priorities to the National Iron and 
Steel Company for the acquisition and transpor- 
tation of materials for the construction and 
installation of the Volta Redonda steel mill. 
(Diario Oficial, January 3, 1942.) 


3az. December 30, 1941. Decree-Law No. 3986, 
opening a special credit of 5,340 contos for the 
development of national coal production. (Didrio 
Oficial, January 3, 1942.) 

3a,. December 30, 1941. Order, National Crop 
Production Office, prescribing rules and regula- 
tions for the sale of cyanide for insecticidal 
purposes. (Mentioned in Didrio Oficial, January 
EplAZe)) 


3c,, December 31, 1941. Resolution, Orange 
Trade Regulation Board of the National Eco- 
nomic Defense Commission, waiving export duties 
on oranges shipped through the port of Rio de 
Janeiro to the Argentine market. (Didrio Oficial, 


(Diario Oficial, December 


January 2, 1942.) 


3¢.. December 31, 1941. Resolution, Flour 
Trade Control Service, providing that sacks in 
which mixtures of wheat and other flours are 
bagged must have the words “Mixed Flour” 
printed plainly on them. (Diério Oficial, Jan- 
uary 13, 1942.) 

3cz. January 1, 1942. Resolution No. 53, Mer- 
chant Marine Commission, exempting Brazilian 
coal exported through certain ports from the 
general increase in freight rates ordered by Bulle- 
tin No. 6, Resolution 42, Item 25. (Didério Oficial, 
March 9, 1942.) 

3cy. January 2, 1942. Executive Order approv- 
ing a resolution of the Federal Foreign Trade 
Council recommending the adoption of measures 
reducing customs duties or waiving them entirely 
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on ferro-alloys imported for use in making special 
steels. (Diario Oficial, February 28, 1942.) 


3c;. January 3, 1942. Circular No. 1, Flour 
Trade Control Service, prescribing rules and regu- 
lations for the sale by millers of wheat flour. 
(Diario Oficial, January 8, 1942.) 

3d,. January 5, 1942. Executive Order author- 
izing an engineer of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works to go to the United States 
for the purpose of preparimg, under the direction 
of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, designs 
necessary for the manufacture of Wright motors 
in Brazil. (Didério Oficial, January 9, 1942.) 

3e,. January 8, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4003, 
amending Decree-Law No. 3761 of October 25, 
1941, and prescribing rules and regulations 
governing special emergency inspections of ships 
by customs and other maritime authorities. 
(Diario Oficial, January 10, 1942.) 

3e,. January 9, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4006, 
establishing a Preparatory School for Cadets at 
Fortaleza, State of Cear4. (Didério Oficial, January 
12, 1942.) 


3e3. January 10, 1942. Circular No. 2, Flour 
Trade Control Service, providing that mandioca 
flour for use in bread must not be sold at prices 
lower than those set by the Flour Trade Control 
Service. (Diério Oficial, January 14, 1942.) 

4a. January 12, 1942. Executive Order approv- 
ing standards to be followed in the purchase of 
the type of gasogene prescribed in Decree-Law 
No. 3773 of October 29, 1941, in view of the 
difficulties caused by the war in the importation 
of material necessary for the manufacture of such 
apparatus. (Didrio Oficial, January 21, 1942.) 
4b. January 14, 1942. Executive Order approv- 
ing the project of a decree-law authorizing the 
Governor of the State of Maranhao to permit the 
utilization without charge of babassu nuts belong- 
ing to the State, by national enterprises that agree 
to install plants in the State for the processing of 
the nuts. (Didrio Oficial, January 15, 1942.) 

4c. January 15, 1942. Order, Ministry of Agri- 
culture, amending the order of December 30, 
1941, of the National Crop Production Office 
(see 3a, above), in regard to the sale of cyanides. 
(Diario Oficial, January 16, 1942.) 

4d. January 15, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4022, 
making the National Treasury responsible for the 
$5,000,000 increase in the loan for the Volta 
Redonda Iron and Steel Mill, in addition to the 
$20,000,000 already contracted for with the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. (Didrio 
Oficial, January 17, 1942.) 


4e. January 15, 1942. Circular No. 1, Ministry 
of the Treasury, recommending that on the 15th 
and 30th of each month the Flour Trade Control 
Service be advised as to the average cost of wheat 
imported during the previous fortnight. (Diario 
Oficial, January 21, 1942.) 


4f. January 16, 1942. Executive Order author- 
izing a technician of the Ministry of Labor, 
Industry, and Commerce to go to the United 
States for six months to study methods of casting 
and manufacturing motor parts. (Diario Oficial, 


January 21, 1942.) 


5. (Correction) January 19, 1942. Presidential 
Decree No. 8567. (Diério Oficial, January 21, 
1942.) 


56. January 18, 1942. Notice, Export and 
Import Section of the Bank of Brazil, prescribing 
rules and regulations for the importation of coal, 
in accordance with the provisions of Decree- 
Law No. 3980 of December 27, 1941 (see 3; 
above). (Didério Oficial, January 19, 20, and 21, 
1942.) 

6;. January 21, 1942. Executive Order au- 
thorizing an engineer to go to the United States 
for the purpose of studying oil fields and refineries. 
(Diario Oficial, January 29, 1942.) 

6). January 21, 1942. Agreement between the 
Thread and Textile Trade Control Board of the 
National Economic Defense Commission and 
specified unions of those industries, establishing 
prices for cotton thread for textiles and knit 
goods, and authorizing factories to acquire 
during 1942 10 percent more thread than in 
1941. (Didrio Oficial, February 5, 1942.) 


6b. January 23, 1942. Executive Order ap- 
proving a resolution of the Federal Foreign 
Trade Council recommending that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs take the necessary steps leading 
toward a modification of consular fees in the 
American countries. (Didrio Oficial, February 
28, 1942.) 


6c. January 23, 1942. Executive Order au- 
thorizing the Ministry of Aeronautics to dispense 
with receiving bids on the construction of air 
bases and other works, in view of the advisability 
of having as little publicity as possible on works 
of a military nature. (Diério Oficial, January 31, 
1942.) 

10a. January 28, 1942. Executive Order ap- 
proving the suspension of the Brazilian publicity 
and trade expansion offices in Paris, Berlin, 
Milan, and Budapest. (Didrio Oficial, February 
2 and 6, 1942.) 
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106. January 28, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,062, 
establishing a special credit of 5,340 contos to 
cover expenses for work relative to the improve- 
ment of the national coal industry, and other 
measures. (Dédério Oficial, January 30, 1942.) 


11la,. January 30, 1942. Notice, Export and 
Import Section of the Bank of Brazil, advising 
that, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the United States Government, a Certificate of 
Necessity is required, in addition to other required 
documentation, for the exportation from that 
country of products subject to export control, 
and setting forth instructions for securing such 
certificates. (Didrio Oficial, February 3, 1942.) 
lid. February 1, 1942. Resolution No. 48, 
Merchant Marine Commission, amending the 
resolution of December 18, 1941 (see 3; above), 
relative to increasing salaries of sailors on vessels 
sailing in zones where the risk is great. (Didrio 


Oficial, February 7, 1942.) 


lie. February 1, 1942. Resolution No. 49, 
Merchant Marine Commission, providing that, 
in view of the increased cost of living, sailors who 
are heads of families shall be granted temporary 
pay increases for the duration of the war. (Didrio 
Oficial, February 7, 1942.) 


11f. February 2, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,076, 
providing that material imported duty free by the 
National Iron and Steel Company shall be subject 
to the provisions of Art. 21 of Decree-Law No. 300 
of February 24, 1938. (Didério Oficial, February 4, 
1942, corrected in Diario Oficial, February 5, 1942.) 


12a. February 4, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,082, 
fixing the number of cows and steers that may be 
slaughtered in establishments under federal in- 
spection. (Didrio Oficial, February 6, 1942.) 


13;. February 5, 1942. Decree No. 8,678, ap- 
proving specifications and standards for the 
grading and control of dried and salted meat 
exports. (Didrio Oficial, February 7, 1942.) 


13,. February 5, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
8,679, issued in accordance with recommendation 
No. 139 of January 30, 1942, of the Public Service 
Administrative Department, and, in view of the 
difficult circumstances which are increasing as the 
war is prolonged and extended to other countries, 
approving a revised salary scale for Foreign Serv- 
ice Personnel. (Didrio Oficial, February 7, 1942.) 


133. February 5, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
8,680, approving the regulations regarding serv- 
ices in the Port of Rio de Janeiro. (Diério Oficial, 
February 7, 1942.) . 


13c. February 6, 1942. Order No. 58, Flour 


Trade Control Board, fixing flour production 
quotas for each State. (Didério Oficial, February 
18, 1942.) 


15,. February 9, 1942. Instructions issued by 
the War Department, regulating the sending of 
nonofficial cablegrams. (Diério Oficial, February 
11, 1942.) 


152. February 12, 1942. Executive Order author- 
izing an official in the Ministry of Labor, In- 
dustry, and Commerce to go to the United States 
in order to promote interchange between the two 
countries by virtue of an agreement between the 
Brazilian Press and Publicity Department and the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs in Washington. (Didrio Oficial, February 
21, 1942. 


153. February 12, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,109, 
revoking the concession granted Luftschiffbau 
Zeppelin G. m. b. H. for an airline between 
Europe and Brazil by virtue of Decree No. 24,069 
of March 31, 1934. (Didério Oficial, February 14, 
1942.) 


15a;. February 15, 1942. Executive Order 
authorizing an engineer in the Ministry of Aero- 
nautics to take a special course in the United 
States. (Didrio Oficial, February 28, 1942.) 


15a,. February 18, 1942. Notice No. 5, Export 
and Import Section of the Bank of Brazil, an- 
nouncing that iron, steel, and farm machinery 
(except caterpillar tractors and equipment used 
in highway construction) are subject to export 
control in the United States and issuing instruc- 
tions relative to securing certificates of necessity. 
(Didrio Oficial, February 23 and 25, 1942.) 


15a3. February 18, 1942. Notice No. 6, Export 
and Import Section of the Bank of Brazil, an- 
nouncing that the United States director of 
priorities has granted preference rating to Bra- 
zilian mining concerns and cement factories for 
the acquisition of materials, products, and 
machinery necessary for their activity and giving 
instructions pertaining thereto. (Didrio Oficial, 
February 23 and 25, 1942.) 


154,. February 20, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4,118, restricting to native or naturalized Bra- 
zilians the right to exercise the function of grader 
of agricultural and cattle products and of prime 
materials, their by-products and wastes of 
economic value. (Diario Oficial, February 23, 
1942.) 


154,. February 23, 1942. Resolution No. 55, 
Merchant Marine Commission, providing that 
bills of lading covering shipments to the port of 
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Natal shall carry a specified clause relative to the 
handling of freight when there is not sufficient 
available warehouse space in Natal. (Didrio 
Oficial, February 23, 1942.) 


15d). February 24, 1942. Executive Order au- 
thorizing the Department of Agriculture to order 
the Light and Power Company of Rio de Janeiro 
to manufacture gasogenes on orders placed by 
private individuals. (Didrio Oficial, March 2, 
1942.) 

15d. February 24, 1942. Executive Order 
authorizing an engineer from the Ministry of 


Aeronautics to spend two years in the United 
States. (Didrio Oficial, February 28, 1942.) 


15¢,. February 26, 1942. Resolution No. 20, 
National Economic Defense Commission, pro- 
hibiting, from date of publication, the importation 
of any machinery, used or obsolete, for the man- 
ufacture of cotton textiles. (Didrio Oficial, March 
21, 1942.) 


15f;. February 28, 1942. Order No. 179, Postal 
and Telegraph Department, relative to the validity 
of radiotelegraph operators’ certificates, issued in 
view of the necessity of improving navigation 
services and increasing the possible number of 
radiotelegraph operators. (Didrio Oficial, March 
2, 1942:) 
CHILE 

19a. June 25, 1942. Decree No. 777, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing maxi- 
mum sales prices for tires and inner tubes imported 
from Brazil by the firm Jmportador Fisk, S. A. C. 
(Diario Oficial, June 27, 1942, mentioned in 
Bolelin Minero, Santiago, August 1942.) 


36. October 1, 1942. Decree prohibiting the 
operation of freight trucks between Santiago and 
Valparaiso or Vina del Mar inasmuch as the 
State Railways have sufficient equipment to 
handle all normal freight between those points. 
The transportation of commodities which the 
railways are not equipped to handle is excepted 
and police may issue special permits for the 
transportation of such products. (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, January 2, 1943.) 


37. October 22, 1942. Presidential Decree fix- 
ing the functions of the Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce which is intended to orient, coordinate, 
and develop national economy and regulate local 
trade and supplies. (F/ Santiago, 
October 23, 1942.) 


38. October —, 1942. Resolution, Ministry of 
Economy and Commerce, creating a central 
commission to study gasoline, petroleum, and 


Mercurio, 


paraffin problems. (F/ Mercurio, Santiago, Octo- 


ber 30, 1942.) 


39. October 31, 1942. Decree, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, providing that 
iron cannot be shipped from ports in the province 
of Tarapaca except as authorized by departmental 
commissariats. (El Mercurio, Santiago, November 
1, 1942.) 


40. November 9, 1942. Decree issued by the 
mayor of Santiago setting forth rules and regula- 
tions for bicycle traffic, which has been greatly 
increased as a result of the fuel scarcity. (E/ 
Mercurio, November 10, 1942.) 


41. November 14, 1942. Decree, ‘Treasury 
Department, limiting the amount of United States 
currency travelers between Chile and the United 
States may carry to $50 instead of $250 as provided 
for by the decree of September 1, 1942 (see Chile 
32, BULLETIN, January 1943) and further regulat- 
ing the use of United States currency. (E/ Mer- 
curio, Santiago, November 15, 1942.) 


COLOMBIA 


48. September 23, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2452, regulating the use of photographic 
equipment on board civilian aircraft. (Dvario 
Oficial, October 30, 1942.) 


49. October 2,1942. Resolution, National Office 
of Import Supervision, fixing maximum prices 
for tires and tubes, under authority of Presidential 
Decree No. 1006 of April 17, 1942 (see Colombia 
29, BuLLetIn, August 1942). (El Tiempo, Bogota, 
October 3, 1942.) 


50. October 27, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2464, regulating the admission of students and the 
course of study in the National Naval School. 
(Diario Oficial, November 9, 1942.) 


51. November 7, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2536, amending Decree No. 1480 of June 22, 1942 
(see Colombia 33, BULLETIN, November 1942) on 
the exploitation of rubber and other products. 
(Diario Oficial, November 16, 1942.) 


COSTA RICA 


54. October 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3, providing that the government shall assume, 
through the Board for the Protection of Sugarcane 
Growing (Junta de Proteccién a la Agricultura de la 
Cana), the control, sale, and distribution of sugar 
manufactured in Costa Rica. (La Gaceta, October 
28, 1942.) 

55. October 29, 1942, Presidential Decree No. 
34, amending Decree No. 29 (see Costa Rica 47, 
BuLLETIN, February 1943) by fixing $50 (instead 
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of $250) as the maximum amount of United 
States currency travelers may bring into Costa 
Rica. (La Gaceta, October 30, 1942.) 


56. October —, 1942. Announcement by the 
Board for the Protection of Sugarcane Growing 
(see 54 above) that after November 1, 1942, all 
sales of sugar manufactured in Costa Rica will be 
handled through the Sugar Department of that 
Board and fixing sugar prices. (La Prensa Libre, 
San José, November 3, 1942.) 


57. November 4, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
11, establishing minimum wages for workers on 
coffee, sugar, and tobacco plantations in order 
to meet the rise in prices of articles of prime 
necessity. (La Gaceta, November 5, 1942.) 


CUBA 


237a. September 25, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2693, appropriating $50,000 to cover shipping 
expenses and war risk insurance on material 
supplied Cuba by the United States Government. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 28, 1942, p. 17,533.) 


244b. October. 3, 1942. Resolution No. 52, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, fixing quotas 
for automobile tires and inner tubes. (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 7, 1942, p. 18,110.) 


273a. October 31, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3435, allocating $1,548.77 for the National 
Secret Police, whose expenses have been increased 
through activities connected with the war. 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 26, 1942, p. 21,376.) 


275a. November 9, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3254, breaking diplomatic relations with the 
Vichy Government. (Gaceta Oficial, November 21, 
1942, p. 21,051.) 


281a. November 13,1942. General Order No. 5, 
Cuban Maritime Commission, forbidding Cuban 
merchant vessels to sail under foreign flags or 
change their nationality and regulating the chang- 
ing of shipping schedules. (Gaceta Oficial, Novem- 
ber 20, 1942, p. 21,023.) 


2815. November 13,1942. General Order No. 6, 
Cuban Maritime Commission, relative to naviga- 
tion permits and indemnifications for maritime 
war accidents. (Gaceta Oficial, November 24, 
1942, p. 21,244.) 


284. November 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3502, authorizing officials of the Foreign 
Service, whose offices are situated in countries 
affected by the war, to collect abroad the value of 
the National Archives stamps on each document 
they have to expedite, and to add notes to the 
documents concerned reporting that they have 


done so. (Gaceta Oficial, December 1, 1942, 
p. 21,691.) 


285. November 18, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3372, allocating an additional $75,000 to 
cover expenses incurred for official police investi- 
gations pertaining to the war (see Cuba 102, 
BULLETIN, June 1942) and for the establishment 
of an internment camp near Habana for suspicious 
foreign women. (Gaceta Oficial, November 19, 
1942, p. 20,935.) 


286. November 21, 1942. Resolution No. 61, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, fixing maxi- 
mum prices for smelted iron. (Gaceta Oficial, 
November 27, 1942, p. 21,467.) 


287. November 24, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3431, establishing a Radio Intelligence De- 
partment in the Ministry of National Defense, to 
control broadcasts originating in enemy radio 
stations and cooperate with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission of the United States, and 
allocating funds for the salaries of the personnel. 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 26, 1942, p. 21,374.) 


288. November 24, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3433, providing that, because of the oil 
scarcity, when the results of laboratory analysis 
of samples obtained from petroleum from the 
tanks of ships unloaded in the ports of Cuba do 
not permit its being classified as fuel oil under 
paragraph 6—-C of the Customs Tariff, it shall 
nevertheless be assessed under that paragraph 
provided the oil company receiving it will swear 
that the oil will be used exclusively for fuel, 
either in a specified industry or in electric plants. 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 26, 1942, p. 21,375.) 


289. November 24, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3434, applying to firms manufacturing fuel 
with an alcohol base mixed with other liquid fuels 
of national origin the provisions of Decree No. 
564 of February 4, 1936, regulating the sale, 
deposit, and storage of alcoholic products. 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 26, 1942, p. 21,376.) 


290. November 24, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3436, allocating an additional $191,994.33 
from the ‘‘Special Expenses’’ appropriation of the 
budget for national defense (see Cuba 64, BULLE- 
TIN, May 1942) for the Army, Navy, and Emer- 
gency Military Service. (Gaceta Oficial, December 
5, 1942, p. 21,918.) 


291. November 24, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3437, authorizing the Cuban Sugar Stabili- 
zation Institute to grant permits for the exporta- 
tion, after August 31, 1942, of the sugars covered 
by Identity Certificates for countries other than 
the United States, the cancellation of which took 
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lace on September 1, 1942, under the provisions 
of Presidential Decree No. 384 (see Cuba 71, But- 
LETIN, May 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, November 26, 
1942, p. 21,377.) 


292. November 25, 1942. Resolution No. 62, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, fixing special 
tire quotas. (Gaceta Oficial, November 27, 1942, 
p. 21,470.) 


293. November 26, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3474, allocating $30,000 to be used to secure 
seed potatoes and for experiments in potato 
production in an effort to avoid importation in 
the future. (Gaceta Oficial, November 30, 1942, 
p. 21,608.) 


294. November 26, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3605, clarifying the procedure to be followed 
in cases of infraction of regulations regarding 
prices, sale, distribution, rationing, and consump- 
tion of articles of prime necessity or those subject 
to official control. (Gaceta Oficial, December 12, 
1942, p. 22,238.) 


295. November 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3544, allocating $500 monthly for expenses 
connected with radio broadcasting (see Cuba 147, 
BuLeTin, July 1942 and 213, BULLETIN, January 
1943). (Gaceta Oficial, December 8, 1942, p. 
22,024.) 


296. December 1, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3587, providing that, until they are able to go to 
their Foreign Service posts, certain officials shall 
work in the Ministry of State. (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 11, 1942, p. 22,171.) 


297. December 1, 1942. Notice of the Local 
Recruiting Board of Habana calling upon young 
men who were 19 years of age when they filled in 
their conscription forms and who will be 20 before 
December 15, 1942, to present themselves at the 
local Recruiting Office to report the date on which 
they will reach 20 years of age. (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 4, 1942, p. 21,858.) 


298. December 3, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3523, exempting for the duration of the war the 
U.S. Metals Reserve Company from Cuban taxes 
levied on its operations and property concerned 
with American and continental defense. (Gaceta 
Oficial, December 4, 1942, p. 21,887.) 

299. December 4, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
3598, allocating $15,898.85 for the construction of 
a garage for motorized war equipment used by 
the United States Government. (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 14, 1942, p. 22,269.) 


300. December 4, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3618, extending for two months the provisions 


of Decree No. 1140 (see Cuba 149, BuLLetin, 
July 1942) relative to edible vegetable oils. 
(Gaceta Oficial, December 12, 1942, p. 22,237.) 


301. December 8, 1942. Resolution No. 633, 
Ministry of Labor, authorizing business concerns 
to close December 9, 1942, for participation in 
celebrations commemorating Cuba’s declaration 
of war (see Cuba 1, Butietin, April 1942.) 
(Gaceta Oficial, December 9, 1942, p. 22,043.) 


302. December 8, 1942. Resolution No. 63, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, creating a 
Used Tire and Inner Tube Rationing Commission 
and providing for the registration and classification 
of dealers’ stocks. (Gaceta Oficial, December 11, 
1942, p. 22,176.) 


303. December 8, 1942. Resolution No. 64, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, fixing special 
tire quotas for recent imports. (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 11, 1942, p. 22,179.) 


304. December 11, 1942. Resolution No. 65, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, regulating 
the manufacture, recapping, and retreading of 
automobile tires. (Gaceta Oficial, December 15, 
1942, p. 22,395.) 


305. December 16, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3640, authorizing the appropriation of $10,000 
from the defense budget for the acquisition of a 
small boat to be used for the inner guarding of 
ports. (Gaceta Oficial, December 26, 1942, p. 
23,007.) 


306. December 16, 1942. Resolution No. 66, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, excepting a 
specified individual from certain benefits of 
Resolution No. 49 (see Cuba 236, BULLETIN, 
January 1943) and disposing of his iron and steel 
stocks inasmuch as he violated the regulations of 
Presidential Decree No. 1324 (see Cuba 151, 
Bu.ietin, August 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, Decem- 
ber 19, 1942, p. 22,685.) 


307. December 18, 1942. Resolution No. 67, 
Price Regulation and Supply Office, making 
certain exceptions to Resolutions Nos. 19 and 26 
(see Cuba 190¢ and 1954, BuLLetTin, January 
1943) relative to iron dowels. (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 23, 1942, p. 22,877.) 

308. December 19, 1942. Decree, Ministry of 
the Treasury, adopting measures destined to 
facilitate the collection of the luxury tax on radios 
and refrigerators levied by Decree-Law No. 1 of 
December 31, 1941 (see Cuba 33, BULLETIN, 
April 1942) and revoking the decree of January 
20, 1942 relative to the same tax (see Cuba 47, 
Bu.tetin, April 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, December 
22, 1942, p. 22,811.) 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


38a. June 16, 1942. Executive Decree No. 74, 
regulating the functions of the Commission for 
the Importation and Exportation of Metals, 
created by Executive Decree No. 20 of May 23, 
1942 (see Dominican Republic 36, BULLETIN, 
September 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, June 20, 1942.) 


38b. June 16, 1942. Executive Decree No. 75, 
extending to all the year 1942 the use of the 
motor vehicle license plates already issued for 
the first six months of the year. (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 17, 1942.) 


41a. (Gaceta Oficial, June 24, 1942.) 


416. June 23, 1942. Executive Decree No. 80, 
authorizing the exportation of bananas by de- 
claring that product exempt from the export 
restrictions contained in Executive Decree No. 
1678 of May 13, 1942 (see Dominican Republic 
29, Buiietin, August 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 24, 1942.) 


41c. June 24, 1942. Executive Decree No. 83, 
prescribing the organization, functions, and 
duties of the Government Vehicle Control Com- 
mission (Comisién para el Control de los Vehiculos del 
Estado.) (Gaceta Oficial, June 27, 1942.) 


41d. July 2, 1942. Law No. 28, creating the 
Maritime Prize Court and outlining its duties 
and functions. (Gaceta Oficial, July 4, 1942.) 


Ale. July 4, 1942. Law No. 32, authorizing the 
Secretary of State for War and the Navy, as long 
as the war continues, to grant permission to 
sailboats carrying passengers to enter and leave 
Dominican ports, provided they fulfill sufficient 
safety requirements. (Gaceta Oficial, July 8, 
1942.) 


41f. July 6, 1942. Executive Decree No. 101, 
establishing requirements for the acquisition by 
foreigners of land in the Dominican Republic, 
in order to prevent any such acquisition by per- 
sons who are, or who are in connivance with, 
enemy nationals. (Gaceta Oficial, July 8, 1942.) 


41g. July 7, 1942. Executive Decree No. 103, 
prohibiting the exportation or reexportation of 
soap without prior permit. (Gaceta Oficial, 
July 11, 1942.) 


43a. August 3, 1942. Executive Decree No. 142, 
prescribing that all special commissions and 
officials named by the Executive Power for the 
administration of emergency and control measures 
shall make compilations of all the laws and decrees 
that refer to their respective missions. (Gaceta 
Oficial, August 5, 1942.) 


434. August 3, 1942. Executive Decree No. 143, 


authorizing, in view of the motor fuel shortage, 
the transit of all kinds of beasts of burden and 
animal-drawn vehicles on all the highways and 
roads of the republic. (Gaceta Oficial, August 5, 
1942.) 


43c. August 4, 1942. Executive Decree No. 152, 
creating and establishing in Santiago a branch 
office of the National Commission of Transporta- 
tion and Petroleum Control (see Dominican Re- 
public 28, Buxietin, August 1942). (Gaceta 
Oficial, August 6, 1942.) 

43d. August 4, 1942. Executive Decree No. 153, 
establishing war time in the republic and ordering 
that all clocks be advanced 1 hour and 40 minutes 
at midnight August 8. (Gaceta Oficial, August 6, 
1942.) 


43e. August 5, 1942. Executive Decree No. 154, 
placing the real and personal property of a 
specified importing company under government 
control, in accordance with Law No. 544 of Sep- 
tember 5, 1941, as amended by Law No. 632 of 
December 11, 1941 (see Dominican Republic 3, 
Buietin, April 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, August 6, 
1942.) 


43f. August 6, 1942. Law No. 61, repealing all 
previous laws and regulations on the exportation 
of livestock, prescribing that prior export permits 
must be obtained and a tax of 25 cents per head 
paid on all cattle exported, and empowering the 
Executive Power to issue regulations covering such 
exportations. (Gaceta Oficial, August 8, 1942.) 


45. (Correction) August 11, 1942. Executive 
Decree No. 163, regulating the exportation of 
livestock; prohibiting such exportation without 
prior authorization of the Livestock Control 
Board (Control de Ganado); levying an export tax 
of 25 cents per head; requiring stockraisers to 
make monthly declarations of the number of 
head of stock they possess; and exempting from 
export restrictions all stock shipped to Haiti for 
local consumption there. (See also 43f above. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 13, 1942.) 


45a. August 11, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
165, setting the official war time of the country 
back one hour on August 12, 1942, from that 
established by Executive Decree No. 153 of 
August 4; 1942 (see 43d above). (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 13, 1942.) 


46a. August 14, 1942. Law No. 74, regulating 
the traffic, carrying, and possession of firearms. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 19, 1942.) 

466. August 14, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
179, authorizing specified public officials and 
employees to possess and carry revolvers for the 
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proper discharge of their official duties, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Law No. 74 of August 
14, 1942 (see 46a above). (Gaceta Oficial, August 
19, 1942.) 

46c. September 3, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
226, establishing the office of Tobacco Controller, 
and prohibiting the exportation of leaf tobacco, 
without prior permit. (Gaceta Oficial, Sep- 
tember 5, 1942.) 

46d. September 7, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
232, naming an additional member of the 
National Commission of ‘Transportation and 
Petroleum Control established by Executive 
Decree No. 1676 of May 12, 1942 (see Dominican 
Republic 28, BuLtetin, August 1942). (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 12, 1942.) 

46e. September 7, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
234, requiring that prior permits must be obtained 
for the exportation of wood and establishing the 
office of Wood Controller. (Gaceta Oficial, Septem- 
ber 12, 1942.) 

46f. September 7, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
235, repealing Executive Decree No. 226 (see 46c 
above); requiring that a permit must be obtained 
for the exportation of leaf tobacco; naming the 
Tobacco Controller; and making other provisions 
in regard to the exportation of that product. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 12, 1942.) 

46g. September 12,1942. Executive Decree No. 
238, requiring that prior permits must be obtained 
for the exportation of cacao and coffee and estab- 
lishing the office of Cacao and Coffee Controller. 
(Gaceta Oficial, September 15, 1942.) 

47. (Correction) September 14, 1942. Executive 
Decree No. 244. (Gaceta Oficial, September 16, 
1942.) 

48. (Correction) September 14, 1942. Executive 
Decree No. 246. (Gaceta Oficial, September 16, 
1942.) 

49. September 14, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
247, prescribing the jurisdiction of the branch 
office of the National Commission of Transporta- 
tion and Petroleum Control established by Execu- 
tive Decree No. 152 of August 4, 1942 (see 43c 
above). (Gaceta Oficial, September 16, 1942.) 

50. September 18, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
262, placing the real and personal property of a 
specified association under government control, 
in accordance with Law No. 544 of September 5, 
1941, as amended by Law No. 632 of December 11, 
1941 (see Dominican Republic 3, BULLETIN, 
April 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, September 21, 1942.) 
51. October 1,1942. Executive Decree No. 285, 
prohibiting the exportation of footwear without a 


prior permit obtained through the Department of 
the Treasury and Commerce. (Gaceta Oficial, 
October 3, 1942, mentioned in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, December 12, 1942.) 


52. October 13 (?), 1942. Executive Decree No. 
295, providing that standard size alcoholic bever- 
age bottles and flasks may be used only as con- 
tainers for nationally produced alcoholic drinks 
and requiring that persons who are not dealers 
and who have such bottles and flasks in their pos- 
session must sell them at fixed prices to liquor 
dealers. (Gaceta Oficial, October 14, 1942, men- 
tioned in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, 
December 12, 1942.) 


53. November 5, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
343, amending Executive Decree No. 113 of July 
9, 1942 (see Dominican Republic 42, BuLLETIN, 
November 1942), in regard to the importation 
and exportation of United States currency, by 
limiting to $50 the amount of such currency 
travelers to and from the Dominican Republic 
may carry. (Gaceta Oficial, November 9, 1942.) 


54. November 14, 1942. Legislative Resolution 
No. 123, declaring December 7 of each year for 
the duration of the war a day of reaffirmation of 
the solidarity of the Dominican Republic with the 
United States of America. (Gaceta Oficial, No- 
vember 16, 1942.) 


55. November 19, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
409, prohibiting, without prior permission of the 
Import and Export Control Commission, the re- 
exportation of products which are subject to export 
restrictions in their country of origin and of prod- 
ucts processed within the Dominican’ Republic 
that are subject to export restrictions in their 
country of origin. (Gaceta Oficial, November 24, 
1942.) 


56. November 24, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
444, permitting, for the duration of the war, the 
shipment of alcohol and alcoholic products in 
sailboats of any displacement, provided permis- 
sion for each such shipment is first obtained 
through the Department of the Treasury and 
Commerce. (Gaceta Oficial, November 26, 1942.) 
57. November 26, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
454, ordering the use for the year 1943 of the 1942 
motor vehicle license plates, with the addition of 
small metal plates with the inscription “*3”’ to be 
superimposed over the “2” of the old plates. 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 27, 1942.) 


ECUADOR 


38. October 13, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1638, prohibiting the exportation of potatoes 
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without previous permission of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce. (Registro Oficial, 
October 16, 1942.) 


39. October 13, 1942. Order, General Office of 
Priorities and Distribution of Imports, fixing 
maximum prices for newsprint. (E/ Comercio, 
Quito, October 14, 1942.) 


40. October 14, 1942. Legislative Decree re- 
pealing certain provisions of Presidential Decree 
No. 1381 of August 19, 1942, in regard to the 
exportation of palm nuts (coquitos de palma real), 
and repealing the prohibition against the exporta- 
tion of copra. (See Ecuador 30, BULLETIN, 
February 1943.) (Registro Oficial, October 15, 
1942.) 


41. October 15, 1942. Legislative Resolution 
approving the recommendations and resolutions 
adopted by the Inter-American Conference on 
Systems of Economic and Financial Control held 
in Washington, June 30—July 10, 1942, and charg- 
ing the Executive Power with their fulfillment. 
(El Comercio, Quito, October 16, 1942.) 


42. October 21, 1942. Legislative Decree con- 
tinuing the extraordinary powers granted the 
Executive Power by the Legislative Decree of 
September 22, 1941. (This decree, published in 
the Registro Oficial of September 26, 1941, gave the 
President power to adopt any military or economic 
measures that circumstances might require for 
the welfare of the country.) (Registro Oficial, 
October 21, 1942.) 


EL SALVADOR 


34a. September 7, 1942. Executive Decree set- 
ting forth regulations regarding price control and 
authorizing the Treasury Department to fix maxi- 
mum prices. (Diario Oficial, September 28, 1942.) 


39a. October 17, 1942. Executive Decree, issued 
under authority of Legislative Decree No. 2 (see 
El Salvador 11, BuLieTin, June 1942), setting 
forth rules and regulations for the rationing of 
gasoline and Diesel oil. (Diario Oficial, November 
7, 1942.) 


43. October 30, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
60, ratifying Executive Decree No. 12 (see El 
Salvador 34, BuLLETIN, December 1942), extend- 
ing the state of siege. (Diario Oficial, November 9, 
1942.) 

44. November 6, 1942. Bulletin No. 5, Ministry 
of the Treasury, Public Credit, Industry, and Com- 
merce, fixing maximum prices for kerosene. 
(Diario Oficial, November 17, 1942.) 


45. November 16, 1942. Note from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of El Salvador to the French 


envoy in Guatemala breaking diplomatic relations 
between El Salvador and the Vichy Government. 
(Diario Nuevo, San Salvador, November 16, 1942.) 


46. November 30, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
84, reducing import duties on materials used in the 
manufacture of rubber as a means of promoting 
the domestic manufacture of rubber articles. 
(Diario Oficial, November 30, 1942, mentioned in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, January 2, 
1943.) 


47. December 4, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
91, extending the state of siege originally estab- 
lished by Legislative Decree No. 91 of December 
8, 1941 (see El Salvador 2, 13, 26, and 34, BuLLE- 
Tin, April, June, October, and December 1942, 
respectively, and 43 above). (Diario Oficial, 
December 5, 1942.) 


GUATEMALA 


48. (Dia.io de Centro América, November 23,1942.) 


49. November 12, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3005, breaking diplomatic relations between 
Guatemala and the Vichy Government. (Diario 
de Centro América, November 12, 1942.) 


50. November 26, 1942. Instructions issued by 
the President to the Department cf Agriculture 
to expedite and give all possible aid to rubber 
exploitation in Guatemala in order to send 
exports to the United States for the development 
of the Rubber Reserve Company’s activities. 
(Diario de Centro América, Seccién Informativa, 


November 27, 1942.) 


51. November 27, 1942. Presidential Order 
adopting measures intended to improve the 
gasoline rationing system (see Guatemala 36, 
Bu.L.eTin, November 1942) and avoid irregu- 
larities. (Diario de Centro América, November 30, 
1942.) 


52. December 1, 1942. Presidential Order 
amending the portion of the Military Service 
Registration Regulations of November 6, 1936, 
relative to registration of Guatemalans residing 
in foreign countries. (Diario de Centro América, 


December 18, 1942.) 


53. December 1, 1942. Presidential Order 
providing that only authorized persons may 
import gasoline and petroleum products and 
requiring the declaration of any stocks held in 
customs for unauthorized persons, in order that 
the Economic-Financial Coordination Section 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs (see Guate- 
mala 2, BuLtetin, April 1942) may arrange for 
the sale of such stocks. (Diario de Centro América, 
December 4, 1942.) 
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54. December 9, 1942. Presidential Order sub- 
jecting the importation, sale, and consumption of 
copper, brass, bronze, zinc, jute, and their by- 
products to the provisions of the order of March 
10, 1942 on iron and steel (see Guatemala 15, 
BuLLETIN, June 1942). (Diario de Centro América, 
December 11, 1942.) 


55. December 12, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3026, levying a tax on all rubber extracted 
from national forests and plantations. (Dzario de 
Centro América, December 18, 1942.) 


56. December 15, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3028, levying a war tax on exports of carda- 
mom seeds grown on lands belonging to blocked 
nationals or persons on the black list. (Diario de 
Centro América, December 17, 1942.) 

57. December 18, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3030, placing ceiling prices on pharmaceu- 
tical specialities. (Diario de Centro 
Seccién Informativa, December 18, 1942.) 


América, 


HAITI 


51a. July 28, 1942. Executive Decree No. 175, 
reorganizing the Haitian Coast Guard. (Le 
Moniteur, July 30, 1942.) 


516. August —, 1942. Communiqué prohibiting 
the reexportation of foodstuffs. (Le Moniteur, 
August 10, 1942, mentioned in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, December 5, 1942.) 


51c. August 3, 1942. Communiqué, Depart- 
ments of Commerce and National Economy, pro- 
hibiting merchants in the capital from shipping 
soap, flour, and cement to the rest of the country 
without previous authorization of the Department 
of Commerce. (Le Moniteur, August 6, 1942.) 


51d. August 5, 1942. Executive Decree No. 178, 
depriving of their Haitian citizenship those 
naturalized citizens who have not complied with 
the provisions of previous decrees requiring the 
investment of their capital in Haiti for the eco- 
nomic development of the country and with the 
provisions of the Decree of February 4, 1942, 
which required their return to the country (see 
Haiti 27, BuLietin, June 1942). (Le Moniteur, 
August 6, 1942.) 


5le. August 7, 1942. Decree-Law No. 185, 
limiting the list of persons who may use diplomatic 
passports. (Le Moniteur, August 13, 1942.) 


51f. September 1, 1942. Executive Order No. 
184, prohibiting the exportation of coconuts. 
(Le Moniteur, September 3, 1942.) 


53. (Le Moniteur, September 24, 1942.) 
57. October 24, 1942. Decree-Law No. 223, 


placing the cutting, sale, and exportation of sisal 
under control of the Haitian National Service of 
Agricultural Production and Rural Education. 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, December 
19, 1942.) 


58. November 10, 1942. Severance of diplo- 
matic relations with the Vichy Government, an- 
nounced by the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
(Haiti-Fournal, Port-au-Prince, November 10, 
1942.) 

59. November 25, 1942. Decree requiring mer- 
chants within 15 days to declare all stocks on hand 
to the Departments of Commerce and National 
Economy and authorizing the latter Department 
to establish a list of merchandise of prime necessity 
and to fix prices, with a view to preventing black 
markets and illegal speculation in domestic com- 
merce. (Haiti-JFournal, November 26, 1942.) 


HONDURAS 


21. November 6, 1942. Regulation, Exchange 
Control Commission, forbidding banks to change 
foreign currencies for lempiras without permission 
from that Commission. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Washington, December 26, 1942.) 

22. November 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 57, carrying out recommendations ITI, V, VI, 
and VII of the Inter-American Conference on 
Systems of Economic and Financial Control (see 
BuLLETIN, September 1942, pp. 481-7) by adopt- 
ing measures for the control of business and 
financial transactions between residents of Hon- 
duras and other American nations. (La Gaceta, 
November 19, 1942.) 


MEXICO 


69a. August 4, 1942. Decree fixing a time limit, 
until November 30, 1942, for the registration of 
specified Mexican bond titles; declaring that 
bonds not registered within the fixed limit will be 
considered as being held by the enemy; and pre- 
scribing other rules and regulations applying 
thereto. Effective on publication in the Dzario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, August 22, 1942.) 

82c. September 8, 1942. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of persons 
and firms included under the provisions of the law 
on enemy property and business. (See Mexico 
44, 45, and 46, BULLETIN, September 1942; 52, 88, 
and 93, BULLETIN, October and December 1942 
and January 1943, respectively.) (Diario Oficial, 
September 11, 1942.) 

84a. September 9, 1942. Order, Inter-Departmen- 
tal Board on Enemy Property and Business, supple- 
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menting previously published lists of persons and 
firms included under the provisions of the law on 
enemy property and business. (See Mexico 44, 
45, and 46, BuLLETIN, September 1942; 52, 88, 
and 93, BuLLETIN, October and December 1942 
and January 1943, respectively; and 82c¢ above.) 
(Diario Oficial, September 11, 1942.) 


846. September 9, 1942. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of per- 
sons and firms included under the provisions of 
the law on enemy property and business. (See 
Mexico 44, 45, and 46, BULLETIN, September 1942; 
52, 88, and 93, BULLETIN, October and December 
1942 and January 1943, respectively; 82¢c and 84a 
above.) (Diario Oficial, September 11, 1942.) 


98d. October 20, 1942. Decree amending the 
Decree of August 4 in reference to registration of 
specified Mexican bonds by extending the time 
limit for such registration to December 31, 1942. 
(See 69a above.) Effective on publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, October 24, 1942.) 


99e. October 30, 1942. Order, Department of 
the Interior, prescribing regulations pertaining to 
the admission to the country of foreigners during 
the year 1943. (Diario Oficial, December 16, 
1942.) 


101a. November 3, 1942. Executive Order 
amending the Executive Order of December 8, 
1941, in regard to the transmission of telegraphic 
and radio messages to foreign countries (see 
Mexico 1a, BULLETIN, May 1942), by authorizing 
the use of both Spanish and Portuguese for mes- 
sages sent to Latin American countries. (Diario 


Oficial, December 7, 1942.) 


1016. November 4, 1942. Order, Department 
of the Treasury and Public Credit, establishing 
rules and regulations for the remittance of funds 
to foreign countries for other than commercial 
purposes. (Diario Oficial, December 1, 1942.) 


102a. November 10, 1942. Severance of diplo- 
matic and consular relations with the Vichy 
Government, announced by the President of the 
Republic and the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
(Mexico News, Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Mexico, D. F., December 1, 1942.) 


103a. November 16, 1942. Decree freezing 
stocks of hides of cattle slaughtered in the Federal 
District. Effective on publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, November 25, 1942.) 


105. November 17, 1942. Decree establishing 
control over the exportation of all kinds of wood. 
Effective three days following publication in the 


Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, December 9, 1942.) 
106. November 17, 1942. Decree adding chick- 
peas and flour to the list of articles on which 
exportation was restricted by the decrees of 
December 9, 1941, March 6, April 28, July 21, 
July 28, and September 8, 1942 (see Mexico 1a 
and 21, BuLLeTiIn, June 1942; 32, 60a, 64, and 
82a, BULLETIN, August, December, November 
1942 and January 1943, respectively). (Diario 
Oficial, December 10, 1942.) 


107. November 18, 1942. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of per- 
sons and firms included under the provisions of 
the law on enemy property and business. (See 
Mexico 44, 45, and 46, BULLETIN, September 
1942; 52, 88, 93, BULLETIN, October and Decem- 
ber 1942 and January 1943, respectively; and 
82c, 84a, 846 above.) (Diario Oficial, December 
1, 1942.) 


108. November 23, 1942. Decree amending the 
Military Service Law by providing that in case of 
international war, military service will be oblig- 
atory for foreigners resident in Mexico who are 
nationals of countries cobelligerent with Mexico. 
(Diario Oficial, November 25, 1942.) 


109. November 26, 1942. Decree amending the 
decrees in reference to the registration of specified 
Mexican bonds (see 69a, and 98d above) by 
extending the time limit for such registration to 
February 27, 1943. (Diario Oficial, December 
10, 1942.) 


110. December 10, 1942. Order, Department 
of the Treasury and Public Credit, prescribing 
further rules and regulations in regard to the 


remittance of funds to foreign countries. (See 
1016 above.) (Diario Oficial, December 15, 1942.) 
111. December 15, 1942. Decree fixing maxi- 
mum prices for cement in the Federal District. 


Effective day following publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, December 18, 1942.) 


NICARAGUA 


27. November 5, 1942. Order, Price and Tiade 
Control Board, fixing the price of flour. (La 
Prensa, Managua, November 6, 1942.) 

28. November 18,1942. Order, Price and Trade 
Control Board, regulating flour distribution and 
prices. (La Prensa, Managua, November 19, 
1942.) 


PANAMA 


21a. July 24, 1942. 
46. October 23, 1942. Decree No. 133, estab- 
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lishing a division of the Office of Price Control in 
the city of Colén. (Gaceta Oficial, November 7, 
1942.) 


47. October 28, 1942. Decree No. 14, Office of 
Price Control, amending Decree No. 10 of Octo- 
ber 15, 1942 (see Panama ,42, BULLETIN, February 
1943) in regard to maximum prices for medicinal 
products. (Gaceta Oficial, November 7, 1942.) 


48. November 13, 1942. Communiqué, Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, announcing the severance 
of diplomatic relations with the Vichy Govern- 
ment. (Star and Herald, Panama, November 14, 


14, 1942.) 
PARAGUAY 


24a. October (?) 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
15,668, exempting Paraguayan consuls in the 
United States from the obligation of indicating 
the date of shipment of merchandise on consular 
documents. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washing- 
tion, December 19, 1942.) 


26. October 26,1942. Presidential decree estab- 
lishing control over the distribution of denatured 
and rectified alcohol to prevent its being used as 
motor fuel. (E£/ Pais, Asuncién, October 28, 
1942.) 


27. October 26, 1942. Presidential decree au- 
thorizing the use of the molasses and the unrecti- 
fied alcohol obtained therefrom in specified sugar 
mills for the manufacture of fuel alcohol, after 
requirements for the production of denatured 
alcohol have been met. (EI Pais, Asuncion, 
October 28, 1942.) 


PERU 


1. (El Peruano, December 9, 1941.) 


1a. December 8, 1941. Supreme Decree pro- 
hibiting the shipment of Japanese merchandise 
without a special license and the exportation 
without a permit from the Treasury Department 
of all imported products necessary for national in- 
dustry andtrade. (El Peruano, December 9, 1941.) 
13¢c. April 30, 1942. Supreme Decree No. 328 
retaining for the Government lands where the 
quinine tree grows. (El Peruano, May 2, 1942.) 
18e,. July 4, 1942. Supreme Decree regulating 
the appointment of officials to carry out Laws 
9586 and 9592 (see Peru 12 and 18, BULLETIN 
August and October 1942, respectively). (Revista, 
de Legislacién Peruana, Lima, August 1942.) 

19,. (El Peruano, November 13, 1942.) 

195. (El Peruano, November 14, 1942.) 

29a. August 24,1942. Resolution amending the 
Supreme Decree of July 24, 1942 (see Peru 20a, 


BuLLeTin, February 1943), by providing that 
cotton cultivation be reduced only 20 percent. 
(Revista de Legislacién Peruana, Lima, August 1942.) 


34a. September 30, 1942. Supreme Resolution 
providing that all stocks of used iron be declared 
to the Bureau of Mines and Petroleum, Ministry 
of Development. (£/ Comercio, Lima, October 4, 
1942.) 


34b. October 1, 1942. Supreme Resolution No. 
500, transferring to the Office of the Petroleum 
and By-Products Director (see Peru 25 and 26, 
BuL.etin, December 1942) the authority, hitherto 
exercised by the Treasury Department, to grant 
permits for supplying foreign vessels with fuel. 
(El Peruano, October 12, 1942.) 


39. (El Peruano, October 12, 1942.) 


40. October 10, 1942. Supreme Decree calling 
597 members of the classes of 1937, 1938, 1939, 
1940, and 1941 for two weeks’ military training 
and manoeuvres starting November 24, 1942. 
(El Comercio, Lima, November 11, 1942.) 


41. October 10, 1942. Supreme Decree pro- 
viding that the 597 individuals called for military 
service (see 40 above) shall not lose their positions. 
(El Peruano, November 4, 1942.) 


42. October 17, 1942. Resolution setting forth 
the order of priority for the sale of tires and inner 
tubes. (El Comercio, Lima, October 18, 1942.) 


43. October 22, 1942. Ministerial Resolution, 
Treasury Department, authorizing the Commis- 
sion for the Control of Tire and Inner Tube Sales 
to set up commissions for the distribution of tires 
in the provinces. (El Peruano, October 28, 1942.) 


44. October 30, 1942. Supreme Decree pro- 
viding that the Industrial Bank shall establish the 
priority system for supplying national industries 
with rubber. (EI Peruano, November 6, 1942.) 


45. October 30, 1942. Supreme Decree charg- 
ing the Industrial Bank with the organization of 
the tire-recapping industry. (E/ Peruano, Novem- 
ber 6, 1942.) 

46. October 31, 1942. Supreme Decree amend- 
ing the Decree of July 27, 1942 (see Peru 21, 
BULLETIN, December 1942) relative to the impor- 
tation and sale of toilet articles. (El Peruano, 
November 3, 1942.) 

47. November 5, 1942. Supreme Decree calling 
726 university students to take part in the military 
manoeuvres beginning November 24, 1942 (see 40 
above). (El Comercio, Lima, November 11, 1942.) 
48. November 7, 1942. Supreme Decree fixing 
the scope of Supreme Decree of December 8, 1941 
(see 1a above) and prohibiting the reexportation 
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and exportation of products necessary for the na- 
tional economy. (EI Peruano, November 9, 1942.) 


49. November 9, 1942. Supreme Decree adopt- 
ing measures to facilitate quinine exploitation. 
(El Peruano, November 17, 1942.) 


50. November 13, 1942. Supreme Decree creat- 
ing the Government Transportation Commission 
(Comisién Fiscal de Transportes) to control bus 
transportation in Lima and insure service by 
operating lines which cannot be continued by 
their owners. (El Peruano, November 16, 1942.) 


51. November 14, 1942. Supreme Resolution 
appointing the Board of Directors of the Govern- 
ment Transportation Commission (see 50 above). 
(El Peruano, November 16, 1942.) 


52. November 16, 1942. Supreme Resolution 
setting forth regulations destined to conserve 
automobiles and their tires by fixing speed and 
weight limits. (£7 Comercio, Lima, November 
18, 1942.) 


53. November 18, 1942. Supreme Resolution 
creating the National Civilian Defense Com- 
mission (Defensa Pasiva Nacional) for civilian 
protection in case of emergency. (E/ Comercio, 
Lima, November 22, 1942.) 


54. November 18, 1942. Supreme Resolution 
No. 292.-I. G. E/A, setting forth rules and 
regulations for the organization of the Na- 
tional Civilian Defense Commission (see 53 
above). (EI Comercio, Lima, November: 22, 1942.) 


55. November 21, 1942. Supreme Resolution 
authorizing the organization of Control Brigades 
to supervise the cotton cultivation reduction (see 
Peru 20a and 206, BuLieTin, February 1943, 
and 29a above). (El Comercio, Lima, November 


27, 1942.) 
UNITED STATES 


290a. November 20, 1942. Ration Order No. 
12, Office of Price Administration, ordering the 
nation-wide rationing of coffee and prescribing 
rules and regulations therefor. (Federal Register, 
November 24, 1942.) 


295a. December 1, 1942. Public Law 778 (77th 
Congress), authorizing additional appointments to 
the United States Military Academy and the 
United States Naval Academy of sons of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who were killed in action or 
who have died of wounds or injuries received, or 
diseases contracted, in active service during 
World War I. 


2956. December 1, 1942. Public Law 779 (77th 
Congress), providing for furnishing transportation 
for certain Government and other personnel 


necessary for the effective prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes. 


297a. December 2, 1942. Public Law 784 (77th 
Congress), providing benefits for the injury, 
disability, death, or enemy detention of employees 
of contractors with the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


2976. December 2, 1942. Public Law 785 (77th 
Congress), amending the Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942 (see United States 159, Buttetin, Sep- 
tember 1942). 

297c. December 3, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9277, authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to award the decoration of the Purple 
Heart to persons serving with the Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard of the United States. 
(Federal Register, December 5, 1942.) 


300. December 5, 1942. Public Law 790 (77th 
Congress), according free entry to bona fide gifts 
from members of the armed forces of the United 
States on duty abroad. 


301. December 8, 1942. Public Law 793 (77th 
Congress), amending the Nationality Act of 1940, 
to preserve the nationality of a naturalized wife, 
husband, or child under 21 years of age residing 
abroad with husband or wife a native-born 
national of the United States. 


302. December 15, 1942. Public Law 805 (77th 
Congress), amending the Act of January 24, 1920, 
so as to authorize the award of a silver star to 
certain persons serving with the Army of the 
United States. 


303. December 15, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9282, transferring jurisdiction over certain lands 
from the Secretary of Agriculture to the Secretary 
of War for military purposes. (Federal Register, 
December 17, 1942.) 


304. December 16, 1942. Presidential Procla- 
mation No. 2574, proclaiming Tuesday January 
12, 1943, as Farm Mobilization Day, and asking 
agriculturists of the nation to gather to discuss 
ways and means of insuring for the year 1943 the 
maximum production of vital foods on every farm 
in the country. (Federal Register, December 19, 
1942.) 

305. December 17, 1942. Public Law 806 (77th 
Congress), amending the Act of March 14, 1936, 
that provided for Government employees’ vaca- 
tions, by permitting such employees during the 
national emergency to accumulate vacation time 
to a total of 90 days. 

306. December 17, 1942. Public Law 807 (77th 
Congress), authorizing the rank of Rear Admira- 
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in the Dental Corps} of tae United States Navy. 


307. December 17, 1942. Public Law 808 (77th 
Congress), to expedite the prosecution of the war 
by granting the Secretary of the Navy certain 
authority to further the procurement or construc- 
tion of necessary war items, increasing the cost 
limits of specified authorized vessels to $60,000,000, 
and making provisions in regard to the removal 
and reinstatement of Civil Service employees of 
the War and Navy Departments and the Coast 
Guard. 


308. December 17, 1942, Public Law 811 (77th 
Congress), authorizing the President to confer 
decorations and medals upon units of, or persons 
serving with, the military forces of cobelligerent 
nations. 


309. December 18, 1942. Public Law 812 (77th 
Congress), to provide for the establishment and 
operation of a research laboratory in the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite region for investigation of 
the mining, preparation, and utilization of 
anthracite, for the development of new uses and 
markets, for improvement of health and safety in 
mining; and for a comprehensive study of the 
region to aid in the solution of its economic 
problems and to make its natural and human 
resources of maximum usefulness in the war effort. 


310.. December 18, 1942. Public Law 815 (77th 
Congress), authorizing the substitution of other 
materials for strategic metals used in minor 
coinage and the forming of worn and uncurrent 
standard silver dollars into bars, in order to 
further the war effort. 


311. December 18, 1942. Public Law 816 (77th 
Congress), relating to the appointment and 
retirement in the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve of persons with physical disability, author- 
izing the appointment of such persons to general 
or special duties in the performance of which 
their physical defects will not interfere. 


312. December 22, 1942. Public Law 826 (77th 
Congress), authorizing payment by the depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States for the 
use, until six months after the end of the present 
war, of certain wharves in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

313. December 22, 1942. Public Law 828 (77th 
Congress), increasing the pay and allowances of 
members of the Army Nurse Corps, and for other 
purposes. 


314. December 24, 1942. Public Law 832 (77th 
Congress), to encourage the discovery of oil and 
gas on the public domain during the continuance 


of the present war by limiting the royalty obliga- 
tion on the production of new wells. 


315. December 24, 1942. Public Law 840 (77th 
Congress), authorizing the transfer of jurisdiction 
over a portion of the Colonial National Historical 
Park, Yorktown, Virginia, adjacent to the naval 
mine depot, from the Department of the Interior 
to the Navy Department. 


316. December 24, 1942. Public Law 844 (77th 
Congress), amending the Act of April 20, 1918, 
entitled ‘““An Act to punish the wilful injury or 
destruction of war material, or of war premises or 
utilities used in connection with war material, 
and for other purposes” by amplifying the mean- 
ing of the words ‘‘war material’’, 


317. December 24, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9286, prescribing rules and regulations for the 
award of the decoration of the Medal of Merit, 
created by Public Law 671 of July 20, 1942 (see 
United States 189, BuLteTin, October 1942). 
(Federal Register, December 29, 1942.) 


318. December 26, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9289, prescribing regulations governing the pay- 
ment of overtime compensation to employees of 
the Executive departments and agencies and re- 
voking Executive Orders Nos. 8837 of June 30, 
1941, and 9117 of March 31, 1942 (see United 
States 93, BULLETIN, July 1942). (Federal Register, 
December 29, 1942.) 


319. December 28, 1942. Executive Order No. 
9290, suspending the 8-hour law as to laborers and 
mechanics employed by the War Department on 
public works within the United States. (Federal 
Register, December 30, 1942.) 


320. December 29, 1942. Public Law 850 (77th 
Congress), prescribing measures to insure further 
protection of vessels in wartime by amending the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended. 


321. December 29, 1942. Executive Order No, 
9291, authorizing the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department to use stocks of block mica 
acquired pursuant to the Act of June 7, 1939, by 
transferring such stocks to the Metals Reserve 
Company, the ultimate use or disposal of such 
mica to be as directed by the Chairman of the 
War Production Board. (Federal Register, Decem- 
ber 31, 1942.) 


322. December 29, 1942. Food Distribution 
Order 1, Food Distribution Administration, 
prescribing rules and regulations for the manufac- 
ture and sale of bread and rolls, in order to assure 
an adequate supply and efficient distribution for 
war and civilian needs. (Federal Register, Decem- 
ber 31, 1942.) 
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323. January 4, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9294, further defining the functions and duties of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. (See 
United States 18,125, and 208, BuLietin, April, 
July, and November 1942, respectively.) (Federal 
Register, January 6, 1943.) 


324. January 5, 1943. Food Distribution Order 
2, Food Distribution Administration, ordering 
butter producers whose monthly output is more 
than 12,000 pounds, or authorized receivers there- 
of, to set aside 30 percent of all butter produced 
or received, for delivery to the Food Distribution 
Administration, Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, or any other designated govern- 
mental agency, in order to assure adequate supplies 
and efficient distribution to meet war and civilian 
needs. (Federal Register, January 7, 1943.) 


325. January 5, 1943. Food Distribution Order 
3, Food Distribution Administration, restricting 
the production, sale, and delivery of citrus fruit 
juices, in order to assure an adequate supply and 
efficient distribution of those products. (Federal 
Register, January 7, 1943.) 


326. January 7, 1943. Food Distribution Order 

_4, Food Distribution Administration, prescribing 
restrictions on the sale and acquisition of the 1942 
crop burley tobacco, in order to insure an ade- 
quate supply and efficient distribution of that 
product for war and civilian needs. (Federal 
Register, January 9, 1943.) 


327. January 8, 1943. Food Distribution Order 
4.1, ordering allocations of 1942 crop burley 
tobacco, in order to effectuate the provisions of 
Food Distribution Order 4 (see 328 above). 
(Federal Register, January 12, 1943.) 


URUGUAY 


82a. September 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1751, prohibiting civil aviation activity over 
the Carrasco Airport and specified surrounding 
territory. (Dzario Oficial, October 7, 1942.) 


826. September 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1752, delimiting the security zone of the 
Carrasco Airport. (Diario Oficial, October 7, 
1942.) 


82c. September 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1753, declaring certain land expropriations 
for the Carrasco Airport to be works of national 
defense. (Diario Oficial, October 7, 1942.) 

83a. September 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1760, charging a specified industrial chemist 
on official mission to the United States for the 
Industrial Chemical Institute to study the manu- 


facture of the chemical products used in making 
gas masks. (Diario Oficial, October 10, 1942.) 


836. September 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1767, establishing security zones for the Mili- 
tary School and the Official Radio Broadcasting 
Service (“‘Sodre’). (Mentioned in Diario Oficial, 
October 10, 1942.) 


84a. September 24, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1771, establishing additional] security zones in 
accordance with the provisions of Decree-Law No. 
1689 of July 16, 1942 (see Uruguay,60a, BULLETIN, 
January 1943). (Diario Oficial, October 7, 1942.) 


85a. October 1, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1778, modifying the limits established for the 
security zones of the Military School and the 
Official Radio Broadcasting Service (‘‘Sodre’’). 
(See 835 above.) (Diario Oficial, October 10, 
1942.) 


856. October 1, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1779, establishing new security zones in the 
country in accordance with the provisions of 
Decree-Law No. 1689 of July 16, 1942 (see 
Uruguay 60a, BuLLETIN, January 1943). (Diario 
Oficial, October 10, 1942.) 


85c. October 1, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1780, extending the duties of the special commis- 
sion appointed by Presidential Decree No. 1454 
of April 11, 1942, for the purpose of studying the 
problem of protection against poison gases (see 
Uruguay 24a, BuLLeTin, September 1942), to 
include the study of such protection for horses, 
dogs, and carrier pigeons. (Diario Oficial, Octo- 
ber 10, 1942.) 

85d. October 2, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1150/942, prescribing certain formalities to be 
fulfilled for the export of metal containers received 
in the country packed with foreign products. 
(Diario Oficial, October 9, 1942.) 


86. Presidential Decree No. 1475/940. 
Oficial, October 13, 1942.) 

90. October 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1790, regulating Decree-Law No. 1689 (or No. 
10,194 as the same law is numbered in the 
National Register) of July 16, 1942, with reference 
to the establishment of security zones. (See 
Uruguay 60a, BULLETIN, January 1943.) (Diario 
Oficial, October 27, 1942.) 

91. October 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1789, prescribing the insignia for civilian defense 
organizations. (Diario Oficial, November 4, 1942.) 
92. October 19, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1053/42, broadening the provisions of the Presi- 
dential Decree of December 12, 1941 (see Uru- 


(Diario 
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guay 3, ButteTin, April 1942), insofar as it refers 
to supervision over the German Transatlantic 
Bank, and further limiting said Bank’s activities. 
(Diario Oficial, October 28, 1942.) 


93. October 22, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1795, prescribing new security zones for the 
capital and other cities and towns of the Republic. 
(Diario Oficial, November 6, 1942.) 


94. October 23, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1336/942, authorizing until November 29, 1942, 
the utilization of newsprint (restricted in previous 
decrees) for printing national election ballots and 
campaign posters. (Diario Oficial, October 28, 
1942.) 


95. October 23, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1250/941, fixing new prices on kerosene for agri- 
cultural use. (Diario Oficial, October 30, 1942.) 


96. October 23, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1025/942, adding woods in general to the list of 
articles of prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, No- 
vember 3, 1942.) 


97. October 23, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1801, designating a military mission to go to 
Brazil for purposes of study. (Diario Oficial, No- 
vember 6, 1942.) 


98. October 23, 1942. Decree prohibiting the 
exportation of specified articles of prime necessity 
by including red lead, ship chandlery, foodstuffs 
that were specified in Decree-Law No. 10075 of 
October 23, 1941, except for such food supplies as 
are required to meet the immediate needs of 
vessels, and wood in general except that made up 
into furniture, containers for domestic products, 
and wood for the repair of vessels or for use as fuel. 
(Diario Oficial, November 19, 1942, mentioned in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, December 
19, 1942.) 


99. November 17, 1942. Decree authorizing the 
allocation to the national defense budget of all 
profits resulting from the reminting of Uruguayan 
silver currency, as prescribed by the law of Jan- 
uary 5, 1942. (Diario Oficial, November 21, 1942, 
mentioned in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washing- 
ton, December 19, 1942.) 


100. November 20, 1942. Decree rationing 
newsprint by regulating the size of newspaper 
editions, and uniting in one text all measures al- 
ready established for the rationing and supply of 
newsprint to Uruguayan papers. (See Uruguay 
15, Buiietin, August 1942; 42a, BULLETIN, 
October 1942; and 444 and 464, BULLETIN, Jan- 
uary 1943.) (Diario Oficial, November 25, 1942, 
mentioned in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washing- 
ton, December 19, 1942.) 


VENEZUELA 


28a. May 13, 1942. Resolution No. 503, Min- 
istry of Development, appointing various local 
price regulation boards. (Gaceta Oficial, May 13, 
1942.) 


67. October 7, 1942. Resolution No. 16, 
Treasury Department, providing that the Coor- 
dination Agent (see Venezuela 47, BULLETIN, 
November 1942) shall act in accordance with 
instructions received from the Import Control 
Commission. (Gaceta Oficial, October 7, 1942.) 


68. October 20, 1942. Resolution No. 51-11, 
National Price Regulation Board, regulating 
motor freight vehicle traffic through Taborda 
and revoking Resolution No. 44—9 (see Venezuela 
586, BuLLeTIN, February 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, 
October 20, 1942.) 


69. October 23, 1942. Resolution No. 54, 
Price Regulation and Supply Board, fixing maxi- 
mum sales prices for rope. (Gaceta Oficial, October 
26, 1942.) 


MULTILATERAL AND BILATERAL MEASURES 


9,. March 31, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Liberia, 
whereby for the duration of the war the United 
States is granted the right to construct, control, 
operate, and defend airports in Liberia and to 
assist also in the protection and defense of any 
part of the republic which might be liable to 
attack during the present emergency. (Bulletin, 
United States Department of State, December 5, 
1942.) 


306. July 15, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Nicaragua 
for the cooperation of the United States in the 
establishment and operation of an agricultural 
experiment station in Nicaragua for the develop- 
ment of the production of basic and strategic 
tropical products. Approved by Presidential 
Decree No. 45, August 15, 1942 (Nicaragua). 
(Boletin de la Camara Nacional de Comercio e In- 
dustrias de Managua, Nicaragua, November 1942.) 


39a. August 12, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Ecuador 
relating to the establishment and operation of an 
agricultural experiment station in Ecuador. 
(Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
December 19, 1942.) 

51b. October —, 1942. Agreement between the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington and_ the 
Government of Paraguay for the extension of a 
$3,000,000 line of credit for public works and 
agricultural and industrial development in Para- 
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guay. (El Pais, Asuncién, October 15, 1942.) 


51c. October 1, 1942. Agreement between the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington and the 
Government of Honduras for the extension of a 
$1,000,000 line of credit to help relieve unemploy- 
ment and the economic crisis in Honduras result- 
ing from the war; the money to be used chiefly for 
the Inter-American Highway project. (New York 
Times, October 3, 1942.) 


57a. October 21, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of El Salvador and the United 
States relating to the establishment of an agri- 
cultural experiment station in El Salvador. 
(Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
December 19, 1942.) 


57b. October 31, 1942. Announcement by the 
Minister of Finance of Chile of the signing of a 
revised contract for the purchase of Chilean 
nitrate by the United States, retroactive to July 1, 


1942. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, 
December 12, 1942.) 


61. (Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
December 5, 1942.) 


62. December —, 1942. Agreement between 
the Governments of the United States and Brazil 
for the further decentralization of Brazilian re- 
quirements data, in order to secure more precise 
information that will provide greater assurance 
that the limited available shipping facilities will 
be utilized to best advantage. (Press Release 
No. 607, United States Department of State, 
December 28, 1942.) 

63. December 10, 1942. Declaration by the 
President of the United States that the defense of 
Ethiopia is vital to the defense of the United 
States and authorizing the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator to arrange for lend-lease aid to the Govern- 
ment of that nation. (Bulletin, United States 
Department of State, December 12, 1942.) 


Pan American News 


Council Meeting, Inter-American 
Bar Association 


The Council of the Inter-American Bar 
Association held a meeting at Washing- 
ton from November 19 to 21, 1942, with 
representatives of bar associations and 
interested groups from most of the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, includ- 
ing Canada, in attendance. 

The Inter-American Bar Association 
was founded in Washington on May 16, 
1940, at the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress, by a distinguished group of 
lawyers, delegates to the Section on 
International Law, Public Law and Juris- 
prudence. ‘The idea of creating an organi- 
zation of this type had long been cherished 
by many prominent lawyers and leading 
jurists in the continent and was the cul- 
mination of many individual and collec- 
tive efforts for a number of years. 


During the sessions of the Eighth Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress a constitution was 
adopted, which was signed ad referendum 
by representatives of twenty bar associa- 
tions from thirteen American countries. 
Up to the present, bar associations from 
most of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere have joined the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

Membership in the Inter-American Bar 
Association is open to national associations, 
state and local associations, and profes- 
sional associations of lawyers devoted to 
particular branches of law. Individual 
lawyers may participate in the activities 
of the Association only as delegates of a 
member association. A member associa- 
tion may be represented at conferences by 
as many delegates as it may desire to des- 
ignate, each delegation, however, being 
limited to one vote. 

In order to give practical effect to its 
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objectives, the Inter-American Bar Asso- 
ciation held its first Conference at Habana, 
Cuba, March 24-28, 1941. This confer- 
ence was attended by over 600 delegates, 
observers and guests representing 46 mem- 
ber bar associations from 16 countries. 

At that meeting it was planned to hold 
a second conference at Buenos Aires, which 
was later scheduled for September 1942. 
War conditions, however, and consequent 
difficulties of transportation made it im- 
practicable to hold such a conference. In 
its place it was decided to hold a meeting 
of the Council in Washington to determine 
when and where the second conference 
should be held, and also meetings of the 
permanent committees of the Associa- 
tion. The meeting of the Council, there- 
fore, was of an emergency or special char- 
acter, its object being to carry out the 
purposes of the Association during present 
conditions. 

In the opinion of all those present, the 
meeting was a most successful one and con- 
tributed in a very material way to further- 
ing the aims of the Association. Many of 
the outstanding lawyers of the continent, 
some of whom delivered important ad- 
dresses, were present. Many papers were 
submitted and a number of resolutions 
were approved, covering a wide range of 
subjects. They will be included in the 
proceedings. 

Concurrently with the meeting of the 
Council 12 committees, appointed by 
the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion to carry into effect resolutions ap- 
proved at the First Conference at Habana, 
met each day to discuss the various topics 
which had been previously assigned to 
them. These topics were as follows: 


Inter-American Academy of International and 
Comparative Law; immigration, naturalization 
laws and citizenship; industrial property (patents 
and trade-marks); the law of trusts and trustees; 
unification or coordination of legislation relative 
to the civil status of persons; taxation; administra- 


tive law and procedure; customs legislation; com- 
mercial treaties; the protection of intellectual 
property (copyrights); national centers of legal 
documentation and national bibliographical in- 
dices of law materials; and legal education. 


Income tax in Venezuela 


On January 1, 1943, Venezuela’s first 
income tax law, which was approved by 
the President on July 10, 1942, went 
into effect. In the words of the law, the 
new tax is payable by ‘“‘every person or 
entity on the net and disposable returns 
that may be obtained by virtue of eco- 
nomic activities realized or properties 
situated in Venezuela.” 

The law is both broad in the scope of its 
tax base and generous in its exemptions. 
These latter are specifically enumerated 
as follows: Public offices and autonomous 
official institutions; the Central Bank of 
Venezuela; religious and charitable organ- 
izations; non-profit artistic, scientific, edu- 
cational, and cultural institutions; non- 
profit professional associations; interest on 
savings deposits up to a total of 5,000 
bolivares; compensation received for in- 
dustrial accidents; payments from insur- 
ance policies; interest on mortgage bonds 
issued by banks, at least 50 percent of 
whose capital is held by the Government; 
and gifts, inheritances, and legacies. 

Authority is also granted the Executive 
by the law to make certain additional 
exemptions whenever they are deemed 
advisable for the economic advance- 
ment of the country. This special class 
of optional exemptions includes the profits 
of savings, credit, and social security 
institutions established by or under the 
auspices of public entities; the profit 
of consumer and credit cooperatives in- 
sofar as their operations concern members; 
all the profits of producer cooperatives 
in which the contributions of members 
consist mainly of their own work; and 
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the interest on mortgage | bonds issued at 6 
percent or less on agricultural and stock- 
raising lands and on industries producing 
articles of prime necessity or using or 
processing nationally pr produced raw _ma- 
terials. Finally, as a means ns of stimulating 
urban construction, the Executive may 
exempt the income accruing from new 
buildings for a period of five years. 

The rate of the new tax varies for differ- 
ent sources of income. The levy is 24 
percent on income derived from real 
property, with the first 3,600 bolivares 
exempted from taxation for persons whose 
total income from this source does not 
exceed 6,000 bolivares a year. In figuring 
the net taxable income, deductions from 
gross income are allowed for state and 
local taxes, interest paid on mortgages on 
the property, and 15 percent for upkeep 
and administration. 

Income from capital investments is 
assessed at 3 percent. Under this classifi- 
cation are included all returns from credits, 
rents received for the lease or use of per- 
sonal property, royalties, and similar types 
of income. 

Income from industry, commerce, min- 
ing, and petroleum activities is taxed at 
244 percent, with an exemption of the first 
6,000 bolivares for those whose total 
annual income from these sources is not 
greater than 12,000 bolivares. For the 
computation of the net taxable income, 
the law enumerates nine separate allow- 
able deductions: General production ex- 
penses, interest on capital, all taxes other 
than income, reasonable depreciation, 
losses not compensated by insurance or 
other indemnities, bad debts, reserves 
required by law of insurance companies, 
construction required in order to comply 
with labor or sanitary laws, and the value 
of new buildings constructed or equipment 
installed for purposes of expansion of 
industries producing articles of prime 


necessitv or transforming national raw 
materials. Operation losses may be dis- 
tributed over the two years following the 
period in which they were suffered. ‘The 
law specifically prohibits deductions for 
such items as remuneration for personal 
services, personal expenses, money ex- 
pended for new buildings or improvements 
that enhance the value of the business 
(except as specified above), and sums paid 
out for conservation of the property when 
deductions for depreciation have already 
been made. 

Profits derived from agricultural and 
stockraising activities are taxed at 2 per- 
cent. ‘These activities include the exploi- 
tation of the soil, the breeding of stock, any 
allied processing of the products done by 
the grower himself on his own land, and, 
for the purposes of the tax, the fishing in- 
dustry except for the profits obtained from 
the processing of fishing products. Income 
from these sources that does not exceed 
12,000 bolivares a year is exempt up to 
the first 8,000 bolivares. In the computa- 
tion of net taxable income the same general 
deductions are allowed, when applicable, 
as in the case of industrial, commercial, 
mining, and petroleum enterprises. If a 
taxpayer does not figure his net income on 
that basis, the law provides that it shall be 
calculated as 10 percent of the sale value 
of his products. Operation losses may be 
distributed over the three years following 
the year in which they occur. 

Income derived from the exercise of 
liberal, literary and artistic professions, and 
from sports is taxed at 2 percent, or in the 
case of occasional profits received by non- 
residents, at 4 percent. Taxpayers in this 
group whose total annual income does not 
exceed 12,000 bolivares are exempt from 
payment of the tax on the first 6,000 
bolivares; this exemption, however, does 
not apply to the occasional profits received 
by nonresidents. 
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Personal incomes (salaries, wages, emolu- 
ments, traveling expenses, pensions, and 
similar forms of personal remuneration not 
covered in other sections of the law) are 
taxed at 1% percent for residents and 3 
percent for nonresidents. The first 500 
bolivares are exempted for residents when 
the monthly income does not exceed 1,000 
bolivares; nonresidents receive no exemp- 
tions. 

Another section of the law provides for 
taxing profits received from the transfer of 
real property and from lottery prizes or 
other chance gains, the rate in such cases 
being 3 percent. 

Chapter IX of the law provides for a 
surtax on the total of all net annual incre- 
ment. The first 8,000 bolivares of annual 
income is exempt, and the rate of the 
surtax increases progressively from 2 per- 
cent on annual income of 8,000 to 10,000 
bolivares to 9% percent on all above 
2,000,000 bolivares. In figuring the surtax 
on total annual personal income, certain 
deductions are allowed: 1,500 bolivares 
for each minor child, incapacitated depen- 
dent, unmarried daughter of any age, 
and dependent father, mother, or grand- 
parent, and 600 bolivares for any other 
dependent person. Married persons who 
are living together are regarded as a 
single taxpayer and are allowed a deduc- 
tion of 2,000 bolivares. 

Every person or entity receiving a net 
income greater than the specified exemp- 
tions, and in all cases anyone having a 
eross annual income in excess of 20,000 
bolivares, must file a sworn income tax 
return. Except for the surtax, any one 
income cannot be taxed under more than 
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one of the categories established in the 
law, and in case an income becomes sub- 
ject to two or more income levies, only 
the highest will be applied. The com- 
prehensive provisions of the law leave few 
if any loopholes for evasions and penalties 
for noncompliance are prescribed. 

As stated above, this is the first time 
Venezuela has levied an income tax. 
Sufficient statistics on national income 
are not available for an accurate estimate 
of the yield of the new tax, but when the 
project was under discussion in the 
National Congress the committee study- 
ing the plan made a more or less pre- 
liminary estimate of a yield of 8,285,000 
bolivares, exclusive of the levy on the 
professional group of taxpayers. National 
revenues, derived principally from taxes 
on imports, mining activities, and national 
consumption, have always been somewhat 
unpredictable, and although anticipated 
receipts have in the past sometimes equaled 
or even exceeded budget estimates, in the 
fiscal year 1940-41 revenue receipts were 
almost 9 percent below estimates. The 
abrupt economic changes that have been 
and continue to be caused by the war 
emphasized in the minds of Venezuelan 
fiscal authorities not only the desirability 
but the real necessity for new and more 
stable sources of revenue. It is hoped by 
the Government that the new income tax, 
generally considered to be one of the 
most equitable levies possible, will in the 
future provide a source of funds which 
can be predicted with fair accuracy and 
can serve therefore as a more realistic 
basis for the determination of national 
budgets.—D.M.T. 
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Tue Pan AmericAN Union, now 52 years old, 
is an international organization created and 


maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 


April 14 is celebrated an- 


Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are available to officials 


and private citizens alike. Its affairs are admin- 
istered by a Director General and an Assistant 
Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of the 
United States and representatives in Washington 


of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. ‘There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 


labor and social information. 


bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 110,000 
volumes and many maps. The BULLETIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 


lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 


conducting special inquiries and investigations 


. and by convening or arranging for special or 


technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences. 
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Pan American Day 


April 14, 1943 


L. S. ROWE 


Director General, Pan American Union 


Wir each succeeding year the celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day not only has 
enjoyed increasing participation on the 
part of the Governments and nations of 
this continent, but also has assumed a 
deeper significance. In spite of occasional 
setbacks, the American republics have, 
since the beginning of their existence as 
independent nations, shown growing ap- 
preciation of that essential community of 
interest which must, perforce, be the 
foundation of a continental system based 
on cooperation and mutual helpfulness. 
The last ten years witnessed such a quick- 
ening of this process that at the time of the 
outbreak of the world conflict into which 
many of the American republics have been 
drawn, these nations were prepared to 
make a united stand for the preservation 
of their democratic institutions and for the 


maintenance of those principles of liberty 
for which the founders of the American 
republics so valiantly struggled. 

The three Meetings of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
held in recent years, the first at Panama in 
1939, the second at Habana in 1940, and 
the third at Rio de Janeiro in 1942, dem- 
onstrated the purpose of an overwhelming 
majority of the American republics to 
move forward in unison, not only to resist 
aggression and to overthrow the aggressor 
governments, but also to build a new 
world system in which all nations may 
live in peace and security. 

In the building of such a system, which 
must inevitably follow this conflict, the 
standards of international dealing that 
have characterized inter-American rela- 
tions are certain to play an important part. 
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The moral influence of the American re- 
publics and the example they have set in 
the observance of the principles of justice, 
fair dealing, and equality before the law 
are certain to have far-reaching effects. 
The celebration of Pan American Day 
in 1943 has therefore taken on a new mean- 
ing. It stands not only for the mainte- 





nance of the principles that have guaran- 
teed peace and security to the American 
republics, but also for the extension of 
those principles to international relations 
throughout the world, so that all nations 
may henceforth enjoy that peace and se- 
curity which the American nations have 
demonstrated to be capable of realization. 
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Thomas Jefferson and South America 


CLAUDE G. BOWERS 
American Ambassador to Chile 


I 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS ago in a frontier 
farmer’s house near Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, Thomas Jefferson was born; and 
because he was the father and philosopher 
of American Democracy, the second cen- 
tennial is being celebrated as the disgrace- 
fully delayed memorial to his immortal 
memory is nearing completion between 
the monument of Washington, whom he 
advised, and the memorial of Lincoln, who 
once declared that “‘the principles of Jef- 
ferson are the axioms of the definitions of a 
free society.” 

Because of his greater prescience and 
penetration, Jefferson, more than any 
other of the revolutionary fathers, under- 
stood that the achievement of independ- 
ence could have permanent significance 
only in the event that this independence 
was utilized for the creation of a distinctly 
new and freer society. He, more than any 
other statesman of his time, thought of 
the New World as a clean slate on which 
liberty-loving men and champions of 
human rights, freed from the crippling 
drag of tradition, could write the program 
of a new system. 

Thus he was the father of American 
Democracy. 

He was preeminently the philosopher of 
American Democracy. 

Among the works of the distinguished historian who is 
the author of this article are. ‘* Jefferson and Hamilton— 
The Struggle for Democracy in America’; ‘The Tragic 
Era—The Revolution after Lincoln”; “Fefferson in 
Power—The Death Struggle of the Federalists’’; and 
“The Spanish Adventures of Washington Irving.’ 


Before going to Chile as Ambassador, Dr. Bowers 
served in the same capacity in Spain, 1933-39. 


And, more than any other man, he was 
the architect of the American system. 

Some, with but a cursory knowledge of 
early American history, are prone to think 
of Jefferson primarily as the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. ‘True, its 
preamble is immortal in its message—a 
concise statement of the democratic con- 
cept of the state. But, before he wrote 
the Declaration, he had penned the 
‘Summary View of the Rights of British 
America,” which might as well have been 
called a Summary View of the Rights 
of the American Colonies, North and 
South. This was more iconoclastic than 
the preamble to the Declaration. While 
most of the leaders of the American 
Revolution were inclined to stop on 
their journey at the halfway house and 
concede the right of the mother country 
to direct in general the destiny of its 
colonies, Jefferson had the temerity to 
declare that the colonists had the natural 
right to create their own society and 
determine their own destiny. He could 
find ‘“‘no foundation in compact, in any 
acknowledged principle of colonisation, nor 
in reason”’ for the position of those linger- 
ing in the halfway house, since he found 
expatriation ‘‘a natural right, and acted 
on as such by all nations.” He built 
his case for colonial rights on the declara- 
tion that the colonists before their migra- 
tion to America “possessed the right 
which nature has given to all men of 
departing from the country in which 
chance, not choice, had placed them, of 
going in quest of new habitations. and 
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of there establishing new societies, under 
such laws and regulations as to them shall 
seem most likely to promote public 
happiness.” 

Thus it is. clear that while a successful 
revolution meant to most a mere sepa- 
ration from the mother country, to Jef- 
ferson it meant something infinitely more 
significant—the opportunity of establish- 
ing a new society and system. He saw 
no point in drawing away from the old 
orbit to continue with the old methods. 
Another Britain in North America, and 
another Spain in South America would 
not have marked progress to Jefferson, or 
seemed worth while to him. He wanted 
to write a new chapter in the history of 
human progress on the virgin soil of 
the two Americas. And so it has come 
to pass. 

The fundamental principles he wished 
applied in this new society may be briefly 
stated: 

The state exists for the service of the people, and 
not the people for the convenience of the state. 

Democracy, the rule of the people, being the 
best yet devised for the government of free men, 
should be the guiding principle of the state; and 
democratic principles should be applied as rapidly 
as conditions would permit, being always the 
goal in view. 

Every American state should be sovereign, in 


complete control of its own destiny, and absolutely 
independent of the old systems of the Old World. 


II 


Of all the American colonies, those of 
North America were the first to declare 
and achieve their independence, and the 
success of their endeavor made a _ pro- 
found impression on the Spanish colonies 
of the South and inspired them soon to 
follow the example. 

We find Jefferson interested in South 
America in three periods—that of the 
last fifteen years of the 18th century when 
that continent began to dream of inde- 
pendence; that of the struggle; and, later, 


that in which the United States served 
notice that should any of the European 
Powers undertake by force to take over 
from the people any portion of the South 
American continent they would be met 
by the United States in arms. 

Much of this, and for reasons easily 
understood, is not generally known to the 
people of the Continent to the South. 
The actual blow for independence from 
Spain was not struck until after Jefferson 
had retired to private life. His interest 
from 1780 until the South American 
revolutions began is hidden in his confi- 
dential correspondence. His interest and 
sympathy during their progress is buried 
in his private communications with public 
men. In connection with these move- 
ments, however, he does not appear in the 
limelight in any period of his career. The 
Southern Continent still thrills to the 
eloquence of Clay pleading the cause of 
the revolutionists and the infant Re- 
publics; but Clay was a disciple of Jeffer- 
son and while the mellifluous voice heard 
was that of Clay, the spirit had been 
planted by Jefferson. And South America 
is grateful for Monroe’s militant stand in 
defense of its right to work out its own 
salvation without molestation from the 
armed forces of Europe; but Monroe was 
the favorite disciple of Jefferson, to whom 
the now famous Doctrine was submitted 
for approval. 

In this, the year of the second cen- 
tennial of Jefferson, it may be of some 
interest to examine a bit minutely his 
thoughts and feelings touching on the 
Southern Continent. Some of his con- 
tacts were not without color and drama, 
as we Shall see. 


Ill 


In the latter days of the 18th century, 
South America was little more than 
legendary in the United States; but long 
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before the revolutions of the South 
American nations against Spain, Jefferson 
was approached by soldiers of fortune 
from that region in attempts to secure the 
military aid of the young Republic in 
throwing off the Spanish yoke. This was 
before the adoption of the American Con- 
stitution and before the election of Wash- 
ington to the Presidency. 

One day when Minister to France, 
Jefferson sat in his study in the mansion on 
the Champs Elysées reading a mysterious 
letter from an utter stranger, representing 
himself as a native of Portugal but a citizen 
of Rio de Janeiro, then a city of thirty 
thousand people. He had a secret propo- 
sition to make. Since the stranger was in 
the interior of France and Jefferson was 
then planning his tour into the southern 
part of the country, he gave the mysterious 
applicant for an interview an appointment 
in the city of Nimes. The meeting eventu- 
ated. Thus it was that Jefferson sat in an 
inn one day listening to the story of a plot 
of some Brazilians to rid themselves of the 
rule of Lisbon. He was told that Brazil 
was composed of Portuguese, native whites, 
black and mulatto slaves, and Indians, 
both savage and civilized, who were in a 
general mood for revolution. They were 
uneasy under the domination of Portugal, 
and all they required successfully to assert 
their independence, was cannon, ammuni- 
tion, ships, sailors, soldiers and officers 
from the United States. Should Brazil 
attain her independence with such assist- 
ance, she would want regularly from 
North America shipping facilities, corn, 
salt, fish—all then bought from _ the 
mother country. 

Only a little while before, Jefferson had 
engaged in the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty with Portugal, and the young 
Republic, or Confederation as it then was, 
had no grievance against that country. It 
was his first intimation of a revolutionary 


trend in the Portuguese colony. He listened 
attentively but carefully refrained from 
any commitment or from showing the real 
interest the mysterious stranger had 
aroused. Writing John Jay, then head of 
the American Foreign Office, he said: 
“TI took care to impress on him thro’ the 
whole of our conversation that I had 
neither instructions nor authority to say a 
word to any body on the subject, and that 
I could only give him my ideas as a single 
individual; which were that we were not in 
a condition to meddle nationally in any 
war; that we wished particularly to culti- 
vate the friendship of Portugal, with whom 
we have an advantageous commerce.” 

Having thus covered himself in the event 
the stranger should turn out to be a Portu- 
guese agent, he ventured to add that 
‘““a successful revolution in Brazil could 
not be uninteresting to us.” 

It was inevitable that following the 
achievement of independence by the 
United States, the Spanish colonies and 
that of Portugal, having the same object 
in view, should turn to North America for 
sympathy and assistance. About this time 
another mysterious stranger knocked on 
the door of Jefferson’s house in Paris on a 
similar mission. This was a Mexican who 
assured him that Mexico was eager to 
separate from Spain. Unlike the Brazilian, 
he did not make specific requests, and the 
intuitive Jefferson got the impression that 
perhaps he was being pumped at the insti- 
gation of the Spanish Embassy. He knew 
of this man’s intimacy with the Spanish 
Ambassador in Paris, and the fact that he 
had been employed by Spain in the settle- 
ment of a boundary dispute with France. 
His suspicions were aroused and he simu- 
lated little interest. ‘‘He had much the air 
of candour,”’ he wrote Jay, ‘but that can 
be borrowed; so that I was not able to de- 
cide about him in my mind.” He con- 
tented himself with the observation that 
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he had sympathy with any people wishing 
self-government, but he expressed no 
opinion on the proposed Mexican revo- 
lution. 

Ten years passed. Jefferson had in the 
meanwhile served as Washington’s first 
Secretary of State and was then Vice 
President and the founder and leader of 
the political party that was fighting to 
make the American Government and sys- 
tem definitely democratic. Again he came 
into contact with a South American revolu- 
tionist seeking the military aid of the 
United States. The famous Francisco 
Miranda of Venezuela, then living in 
London, was bending every effort to enlist 
England or the United States, or both, in 
the military enterprise. The war between 
France and England was then raging. 
A group of Federalists, headed by Alexan- 
der Hamilton, who from the first stages 
of the French Revolution had sought to 
align the United States against its former 
ally and benefactor and with its recent 
enemy, feverishly interested itself in the 
plan. Rufus King, in London, directed the 
English end for Hamilton. 

It is highly improbable that Hamilton 
was much concerned with the liberty or 
independence of the South Americans. 
He had other fish to fry. The plan con- 
templated a military alliance between 
England and the United States. The pre- 
text was to be that since we were then en- 
gaged in a quarrel with Spain, and Spain 
was thought to be on the verge of joining 
the French, we should attack Spain in her 
colonies. That would have aligned us 
where Hamilton wished us, as active allies 
of England against France. The lure held 
out to us was Florida and Cuba. An army 
of twelve thousand men was to participate 
in the adventure, and Hamilton in the role 
of Commander was to have the oppor- 
tunity to realize his life-long ambition for 
military renown. 


Because of the implications in these 
combinations, Jefferson was vigorously 
opposed. ‘They smacked of a war of con- 
quest—which he despised. Once engaged 
in a war of this character he did not be- 
lieve that we would be content with gain- 
ing independence for the South Americans. 
And this attempt ended in failure. 

But he was not through with Miranda. 
When he was President, before the revo- 
lutionary movement in South America 
had gained headway, Miranda appeared 
in Washington as the ostensible head of 
revolutionary forces. As was the custom 
of the time, Jefferson invited him to dinner 
at the White House, and Madison, the 
NECketAaL yO sotatesre ceived sainiamellliey, 
were eager for information on what en- 
couragement he had received in London. 
Madison warned him that the United 
States would not participate in any war. 
But on going to New York, where it was 
known he had been received privately by 
Jefferson and Madison, he insinuated the 
impression that he had received encourage- 
ment from the Government. Thus he 
enlisted the aid of some Americans in 
public station, was furnished a boat, and 
he began collecting men and ammunition. 
Through the connivance of disloyal ofh- 
cials, the boat sailed with twenty-five or 
thirty men. When Jefferson ordered the 
arrest of the officials, the cry was raised 
that he, himself, had given consent and 
was making victims of the innocent off- 
cials. Had not Jefferson seen Miranda? 
Well,—then! And had not Miranda left 
a note for Madison requesting him to keep 
‘“‘in deepest secret’? the “important mat- 
ters” the soldier of fortune had laid before 
him? These ‘‘matters’” related solely to 
what had been said of the action of the 
British Government—but Miranda only 
smiled. 

All this merely shows that Jefferson was 
opposed in principle to interfering with 
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armed forces in the internal affairs of other 
American regions. He believed that the 
determination of the governmental system 
of any country rested with the people of 
that country, and with them alone. He 
sympathized with the South American 
aspiration for independence and wished 
the people well, but unless they themselves 
had the spirit and the power to attain it, 
he doubted if it could be maintained. 


IV 


He had been two years in retirement 
from the Presidency when the revolutions 
in South America began in earnest. 


That he was thrilled is evident in his cor- 
respondence at the time. ‘‘And behold! 
another example of man rising in his might 
and bursting the chains of his oppressor, 
and in the same hemisphere. Spanish 
America is all in revolt. The insurgents 
are triumphant in many of the states & will 
be so in all,’ he wrote to Kosciuszko. 
The Spanish American “‘countries are be- 
ginning to be interesting to the whole 
world,”? he wrote Baron von Humboldt. 
“They are now becoming the scenes of 
political revolution, to take their stations 
as integral members of the great family of 
nations.” 
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Five years later, he was writing Monroe 
that ‘‘every kindness which can be shewn 
the South Americans ... within the 
limits of the law of nations, I would extend 
to them without fearing Spain or her 
Swiss auxiliaries. For this is but an asser- 
tion of our own independance.” 

Even then, he foresaw the inevitable 
close relations and the common destiny of 
all the American nations. We were in- 
terested, he thought, in their fight for 
independence and in the attainment of a 
good society; and they, in turn, should be 
equally interested in the preservation of the 
United States. ‘It is not for the interest 
of Spanish America that our republic 
should be blotted out of the map,” he 
wrote Monroe, as late as 1824; a truism 
recognized today by twenty-odd American 
nations that have joined in the policy of 
hemisphere solidarity and defense. 

It is worth noting that in the latter part 
of the 18th century, Jefferson was in- 
teresting himself in a Panama canal. We 
find Jefferson in 1787, when still in Paris, 
turning his thought to the Americas and 
manifesting a deep interest in the possi- 
bilities of a Panama canal. “I have been 
told that the cutting thro’ the Isthmus of 
Panama, which the world has so often 
wished & supposed practicable, has at 
times been thought of by the government 
of Spain,” he wrote Carmichael, our repre- 
sentative in Madrid, “‘& that they once 
proceeded so far as to have a survey & ex- 
amination made of the ground, but that 
the result was either impracticability or too 
great difficulty. Probably the Count de 
Campomanes or Don Ulloa can give you 
information on this head. I should be ex- 
ceedingly pleased to get as minute details 
as possible on it, and even copies of the 
survey, reports, &c. if they could be ob- 
tained at a moderate expence.”’ 

So profoundly interested had Jefferson 
become that a few months later he renewed 


his correspondence with Carmichael on 
the Panama canal. ‘‘With respect to the 
isthmus of Panama,” he wrote, “‘I am as- 
sured by Burgoyne (who would not chuse 
to be named however), that a survey was 
made, that a canal appeared very practic- 
able, and that the idea was suppressed for 
political reasons altogether. He has seen 
& minutely examined the report.” 

Thus over a century and a half ago, 
Jefferson had a vision of a Panama canal 
connecting the two oceans and bringing 
the United States into easier and closer 
contact with the South American nations 
on the Pacific. More than any other 
American of his time, he was conscious of 
the United States as a part of the American 
world into which it had to fit itself. 


V 


He was more than eighty years old, 
tottering between lines of gaping visitors 
between his room and the dining room at 
Monticello, when he read a letter from his 
favorite disciple Monroe, then President, 
outlining the contemplated doctrine that 
was to bear his name. From his earliest 
manhood Monroe had carried his prob- 
lems, his doubts and aspirations to the 
man he idolized. At this time Jefferson 
had been in retirement for fourteen years, 
and he had passed the period when political 
matters greatly engrossed his attention. 
But in the letter before him the veteran 
statesman recognized something of para- 
mount importance, not only to the United 
States, but to the two American continents. 
He turned to pen and paper, and labo- 
riously, for he was very old and his hand 
was crippled, he wrote his opinion of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

“America, North and South has a set,of 
interests distinct from those of Europe,’and 
peculiarly her own,” he wrote. “She 
should therefore have a system of her own, 
separate and apart from that of Europe,’’ 
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since ‘“‘while the last is laboring to become 
the domicil of despotism, our endeavor 
should surely be to make our hemisphere 
that of freedom.” 

This was at a time when the nations of 
South and Central America were in 
their infancy, and unprepared, alone, to 
meet the possible predatory aspirations 
of great European Powers not unmindful 
of the enormous wealth that had been 
poured thence into the lap of Spain. 
Divided into separate nations, weak in 
the material of defense against the then 
modern military equipment of the great 
Powers, it seemed almost inevitable that 
sooner or later, while the American 
nations were still weak, militaristic nations 
from across the sea would plan their 
conquests. Among these Powers, Jeffer- 
son could see but one that might be 
dangerous—England. And Monroe had 
informed him fully of Canning’s acquies- 
cence in the plan Monroe had in mind. 
‘‘By acceding to her proposition,” Jef- 
ferson wrote, ‘‘we detach her from the 
bands of despots, bring her mighty weight 
into the scale of free government, and 
emancipate a continent at one stroke, 
which might otherwise linger long in doubt 
and difficulty.”” He consequently advised 
Monroe that we should “most sedulously 
cherish a cordial friendship’ and that 
‘nothing would tend more to knit our 
affections than to be fighting once more, 
side by side.”? However, he agreed with 
Canning that the combination of the 
United States and England would elimi- 
nate the probability of war. 

He then set forth his interpretation of 
the proposed Doctrine. “It’s object is to 
introduce and establish the American 
system of keeping out of our land all 
foreign powers, of never permitting those 
of Europe to intermeddle with the affairs 
of our nations,”’ he wrote. ‘‘It is to main- 
tain our own principle, not to depart 


from it.’ ‘This, it will be noted, harked 
back to his idea of many years before that 
the two Americas should be dedicated to 
an American system. 

And then he followed with a declaration 
entirely in accord with the ideas of 
Monroe, that the doctrine could not be 
interpreted to mean any thought on our 
part of the acquisition of the territory of 
the sister nations. “I could honestly 
therefore join in the declaration proposed,” 
he wrote, “‘that we aim not at the acquisi- 
tion of any of those possessions, . . . but 
that we will oppose, with all our means, 
the forcible interposition of any other 
power as auxiliary, stipendiary, or under 
any other form or pretext, and most 
especially, their transfer to any power by 
conquest, cession, or acquisition in any 
other way.’ In other words, America 
for the Americans. 

Modestly disclaiming any special merit to 
his opinion, he concluded: ‘‘But the ques- 
tion now proposed involves consequences 
so lasting, and effects so decisive of our 
future destinies as to rekindle all the 
interest I have heretofore felt on such 
occasions, and to induce me to the hazard 
of opinions, which will prove only my 
wish to contribute still my mite... .” 

Jefferson’s political philosophy is well 
known, his passionate conviction that 
every society organized into a nation is 
entitled to its absolute independence, to 
the formulation of its own policies, and the 
determination of its destiny. He hated 
wars of conquest. He hated all wars not 
waged for the protection of human rights. 
In time, long after the event, some men 
were found to place upon the doctrine of 
Monroe interpretations that were remote 
from the thought of the founding fathers of 
the United States, and certainly interpre- 
tations that would have been repugnant 
to the great philosopher of American 
Democracy. These twisters of the thought, 
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these misinterpreters of the motives, came, 
in time, to create among our sister Ameri- 
can nations some suspicion of the purpose 
of the immortal document. ‘This, too, has 
passed. And almost certain it is that that 
stout declaration of Monroe, so acclaimed 
by Jefferson, the spiritual father of the 
author of the Declaration that any Euro- 
pean Power that undertook by force to 
destroy the liberties and wipe out the 
independence of the nations of the southern 
continent would be met in arms by the 
United States, was a guarantee of their 
security throughout the years of their 
infancy and weakness. 


VI 


Close to the present site of the Pan 
American palace were the White House 
stables during the eight years of Jefferson’s 
Presidency. If it were possible for the 
spirits of the dead to look down upon 
mundane affairs how great must be the 
thrill of Jefferson in the contemplation of 
the palace of the Pan American Union, 
and its profound significance. Here is the 
common home of the New World, main- 
taining a system of its own consistent with 
and inseparable from the mutual respect, 
admiration, and affection of all the nations, 
and sustained today in an age of chaos and 
confusion by the united front of all the 
American Republics; here a homestead of 
the Americas where the statesmen of all 


these nations may sit down in concord at 
a friendly conference table and work out 
all their problems through the arbitrament 
of reason and justice; and where the dif- 
ficulties of one nation may count on the 
sympathetic consideration of all the others. 
This was a Jeffersonian ideal, this a reali- 
zation of a Jeffersonian aspiration—a con- 
ference house where there is no head of the 
table but where all nations stand equal 
in sovereignty, in dignity, and in in- 
dependence. 

In these days when certain rulers, 
adopting the well-known methods of 
gangsters and gun men, have fared forth 
with the gusto of the bully to reduce the 
greater part of the human race to slavery, 
with world conquest as their purpose, the 
nations of the two Americas have presented 
a firm front of hemispheric solidarity and 
defense. No one familiar with the feelings, 
the philosophy, and the policies of Jefferson 
can doubt that this is precisely what he 
would have sought. 

He championed in bloody battles the 
cause of liberty, independence, and self- 
government, and for these all the American 
nations, North and South, are prepared to 
fight and to die, if necessary. ‘This year 
marks the two hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. He was born in North America; 
he belongs to both Americas; for his is the 
philosophy toward the realization of which 
all the American Republics are striving. 


Jefferson’s Correspondence 


with Du Pont de Nemours 
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In the correspondence of men who have 
passed into history can often be dis- 
covered the key to events that have shaped 
the course of nations. Letters convey a 
friendly sincerity, an intimate confidence, 
not found in public documents. Reading 
nowadays is turning more and more to- 
ward biography, the personal diary, the 
historic essay; and to these should also be 
added the letters that have lain quietly 
tucked away for many years. 

The prodigious curiosity of students of 
history has enriched modern letters with 
the publication of the correspondence of 
generals, statesmen, rulers, who were not 
only important in their own time but 
whose thought projects itself into our world 
today. The letters of Simén Bolivar, for 
example, provide indispensable source 
material for studies on the independence 
of the Hispanic American countries and 
for a knowledge of the scope of the 
Pan American movement. The value of 
Bolivar’s correspondence is permanent, 
because it embraces practically all aspects 
of the struggle and discusses the problems 
that arose following the achievement of 
independence. It has still another virtue. 
Because it was addressed to his family, 
his friends and teachers, his generals, his 
collaborators in civil life, his diplomatic 
representatives, and the chiefs of state of 
other countries, it plays on all registers of 
the human soul. 

Another type of correspondence is that 
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sustained between two friends of identical 
principles and similar temperaments. 
Such letters, with their sequence of logical 
reasoning, serve to propound theories and 
explore concepts. The correspondent 
seeks a reaction in his friend’s mind, a 
touchstone for his ideas, sympathy for his 
projects. The reply can kindle the fires of 
action or restrain a too exuberant fancy. 

The correspondence between Thomas 
Jefferson and Pierre Samuel Du Pont de 
Nemours, published in 1930 by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, is of the kind 
that deserves to be well known. Through 
those letters the reader can _ establish 
contact with two superior minds of the 
turn of the 18th century and discover for 
himself the multiple currents that flowed 
between the Encyclopedia, the French 
Revolution, and the incipient democracy 
of the United States. 

Samuel Du Pont de Nemours was a 
citizen of the epoch of the Physiocrats, 
when France was most French. Thomas 
Jefferson learned to love France through 
his classical studies at the College of, 
William and Mary; later, as his country’s 
diplomatic representative in France, he 
became so steeped in the France of the 
Revolution that he was called “Frenchi- 
fied’? upon his return to the United States. 

The bonds between France and the 
young democratic republic in North 
America spread beyond the latter’s contact 
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with Lafayette and Rochambeau in the 
war for independence. ‘The intellectuals 
of the two 'countries complemented the 
military achievements by establishing an 
ideological tide between the two revolu- 
tionary nations of the end of the 18th 
century. 

The letters published in the above-men- 
tioned volume cover the period 1798-1817. 
It was an epoch of spectacular and pro- 
found historic transformation; the Direc- 
tory, the Consulate, the Empire, and the 
Restoration in France; and in the United 
States, the vice-presidency and two presi- 
dential terms of Jefferson, followed by his 
retirement from public life. Such political 
events evoked some comments in the 
letters but of a more or less cursory nature; 


the correspondence between the two emi- 
nent men touched especially on the eco- 
nomic, educational, scientific, and phil- 
osophic ideas of their time. 

Intellectual taste and careful expressive 
language were the patrimony of both 
Jefferson and Du Pont de Nemours; they 
seemed a legacy from the refinement of the 
literary salons or from the aphoristic style 
of certain ingenious French writers. 

Jefferson enjoyed great prestige in his 
country. Washington appointed him Sec- 
retary of State in his cabinet; a little later 
he was elected Vice President to serve 
with President John Adams; and at the 
end of that term he was himself elected to 


the presidency and served for two terms 
from 1801 to 1809. 
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When he went to France as Minister, 
Jefferson was received with enthusiasm 
and was called ‘“‘Franklin’s successor.” 
The newly arrived diplomat said that al- 
though he had come to fill the post lately 
occupied by Franklin, he did not attain 
the stature of being his successor. 

When Thomas Jefferson was elected 
President of the United States, Du Pont 
de Nemours wrote him a brief letter which 
might have come from the pen of La 
Rochefoucauld: “‘Sir, You have never had 
but one Vice. I compliment your Country 
and both Hemispheres that you have at 
last lost it.””. Thus, as a poet would dis- 
close himself in a sonnet, a quatrain, or a 
couplet, a gifted writer can make his 
quality felt in two sentences such as these. 

Du Pont de Nemours, however, was not 
an author first and foremost. He belonged 
to the Turgot school of economics. He 
collaborated closely and faithfully with 
Turgot while the latter was Comptroller 
General for Louis XVI, even to the point 
of being the repository of the master’s 
writings. One of his self-imposed. tasks 
was the publication of Turgot’s works, and 
he labored tirelessly until it had been ac- 
complished. Both he and Turgot aspired 
to measures of social betterment, to be 
made by the ruling power, that would 
counteract and restrain the revolutionary 
flood. Turgot lost the battle because the 
very classes he wished to save neither 
understood nor supported him. ‘The revo- 
lution that ended the monarchy would 
not be delayed, but the reformist ideas 
that failed in France found some favorable 
opportunities in the young republic of the 
United States where the political atmos- 
phere and the social life were less com- 
plicated than in Europe. 

The revolution for independence in the 
United States was shorter and less bloody 
than the French Revolution; furthermore, 
it took place in a virgin land, a New World 


not so much weighed down by the tra- 
ditions of special privilege and injustice 
as was Europe. 

The Government of President Jefferson 
was in a position from the beginning to 
realize political and social reforms that 
cost much blood in other countries. 
Education, taxation, religious freedom, 
public lands, public economy and finance, 
agrarian legislation and industrial im- 
provement—all these were treated by 
Jefferson according to a criterion dif- 
ferent from that of the first two presi- 
dents of his country. Du Pont de Nemours 
was not only a spontaneous collaborator; 
he was at times especially requested to 
give opinions or make studies on diverse 
matters. With his didactic temperament, 
he felt himself in an ideal atmosphere 
whenever his counsel was asked. 

It should be remembered that the two 
correspondents were representatives of 
the epoch of enlightenment; they were 
disciples of the Encyclopedia and public 
education was their most engrossing con- 
cern. One of the first subjects Jefferson 
submitted to Du Pont de Nemours for 
study was his plan for the foundation of 
the University of Virginia, an institution 
for which he always cherished a paternal 
love. He wanted it to be the most pro- 
gressive and at the same time the most 
liberal in the matter of admitting able 
students without social or financial dis- 
tinctions. In a letter which he wrote in 
1800 to Du Pont de Nemours he asked 
for help in carrying out his plans for the 
university. ‘“‘I mentioned to you when 
you were here,” he wrote, ‘“‘that we had 
in contemplation in Virginia to establish 
a university or college on a reformed 
plan; omitting those branches of science 
no longer useful or valued, tho hitherto 
kept up in all colleges, and introducing 
the others adapted to the real uses of life 
and the present state of things.” Frank- 
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lin’s ideas on the applied sciences and the 
pragmatic spirit of William James are im- 
plicit in those lines. He went on to say, 
“But I wish to have your aid in this busi- 
ness also. I do not mean to trouble you 
with writing a treatise; but only to state 
what are the branches of science which in 
the present state of man, and particularly 
with us, should be introduced into an 
academy, and to class them together in 
such groups, as you think might be 
managed by one professor devoting his 
whole time to it. ae 

From the beginning of the 19th century 
Jefferson was interested in a plan whereby 
university teachers and research students 
would ‘devote their whole time” to 
teaching or the laboratory, receiving 
sufficient remuneration to enable them 


to dedicate themselves completely to such 
labors, in order that the country might be 
provided with well-educated men. 

Du Pont de Nemours, who possessed a 
copious imagination, wrote a treatise on 
the system of education that should be 
implanted in a young republic like the 
United States. (Although Jefferson con- 
sulted with his friend on many subjects, 
he did not follow all his advice.) 

The founder and father of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia invited various men who 
had attained world fame in the sciences 
and letters to come to teach in his new 
institution. A son of Pierre Samuel Du 
Pont de Nemours could have been one 
of those Virginia professors. Eleuthére 
Irénée Du Pont de Nemours had studied 
chemistry under Lavoisier himself, but 




















Courtesy of the University of Virginia 





ROTUNDA OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Pantheon at Rome served Jefferson as the model for the central building of the university that he 
was proud to have been instrumental in founding. 
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it seems that teaching did not attract 
him. From the time that he arranged for 
his emigration into the United States, 
the young Du Pont de Nemours was 
thinking of establishing a_ large-scale 
chemical industry at some strategic spot 
on the new continent, and after his ar- 
rival founded the gunpowder factory at 
Wilmington, Delaware, which was an 
advance guard of a new industrial era. 

It might almost be said that there was 
an exchange of roles between Jefferson 
and Du Pont de Nemours. The American’s 
dream was to enrich his country—that is 
why he made the Louisiana Purchase— 
but at heart he had the temperament of a 
poet. His favorite project was the crea- 
tion of the University of Virginia, a proj- 
ect that took form as a work of art. From 
the Greco-Roman porticoes of the Uni- 


versity to his own home, Monticello, 
Jefferson’s work has both a classic stamp 
and a symbolic value. The Frenchman, 
who set up his son in the gunpowder 
factory at Wilmington, was the founder 
of an industrial dynasty destined to wield 
economic influence throughout the world. 

At the end of his eight years as President 
of the United States, Jefferson experienced 
great financial difficulties; he even had to 
sell his library to pay off debts, and his 
descendants enjoyed only modest com- 
forts. On the other hand, Pierre Samuel 
Du Pont de Nemours, the immigrant, and 
his son established in America the bases 
of a fabulous business. Lavoisier, the 
skilled French chemist, no doubt never 
dreamed that one of his pupils would 
found an economic and industrial em- 
pire in the New World, 


DIRS 


I Believe in You, Pan America 


GASTON FIGUEIRA 


I believe in you, Pan America, 


I believe in the fraternal spirit that uplifts and unites you. 


I believe in you, for above all else 


You are Humanity’s crucible, 


Wherein are fused the Indian’s silent fatalism, 
The loud and melancholy joy of Africa’s dark sons, 
And all of Europe’s races, born anew. 


Your destiny, Pan America, 


Is solidarity, refuge, and renewal; 
Those are the bonds that hold your twenty-one republics 


In close embrace. 


From “Nueva Era,? Quito, Ecuador, Volume XII, 1942. The author is a well known Uruguayan writer. 
Translated by Dorothy M. Tercero, Assistant Editor, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union. 
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I BELIEVE IN YOU, PAN AMERICA 


I believe in you, Pan America, 

Hlumined with the joyous brightness of your tropics, 
Vibrant with the energy of Manhattan and Buenos Aires, 
Dauntless in the peaks of the Andes, 

Reverent in the solitude of Alaska and Magellan. 


I believe in you, Pan America, 
O’erflowing with symbolic names: 
Cuauhtémoc, Bolivar, Washington, 
San Martin, Juarez, Artigas, 

Sucre, O’ Higgins, Marti, Sarmiento, 
Rod6, Montalvo, Dario, Hostos, 


Emerson. ... 


I believe in you, Pan America, 
Bound by your woodland cities, 
Your skyscraper forests, 

And your men, 

White, brown-skinned, and black. 


I believe in you, Pan America, 
Because I believe in brotherly love, 
In the dawn of a New Humanity. 


I behold you thus: 

A Noah’s Ark, wreathed in shining splendor 
Amid a blacked-out world. 

I believe in you, Pan America; 

In you are sun, and life, and grace; 

In you dwell liberty and peace. 


I believe in you, Pan America, and in your immensity, 
Because I believe in Democracy. 


OM 


Camargo Guarnieri 


MARIO PEDROSA 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


CAMARGO GUARNIERI was born on Febru- 
ary 1, 1907, in Tieté, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
His parents were Miguel Guarnieri, a Sicil- 
ian by birth, and Gecia Arruda Camargo 
Penteado, a member of an old Paulista 
family that settled in Brazil during the 
early colonial period. 

Miguel Guarnieri, who was two years old 
when his family went to Brazil, had an in- 
nate talent for music, and in the small town 
of ‘Tieté he soon became known as ‘“‘the 
man of the seven instruments.” In the 
local band he often substituted for any 
player who was absent, but in the world of 
music—not always perfectly harmonious— 
his favorite weapon was the flute. 

Young Camargo inherited from his 
mother the profound Brazilian sensibility 
that overflows into the sentimental. It was 
significant that the future composer first 
saw the light of day on the banks of the 
Tieté, the historical river of the pioneers, 
which penetrates the wilderness instead of 
flowing towards the sea. In his childhood 
the musician bathed in its unfrequented 
waters, and was lulled to sleep by the steady 
rhythm of its current. 

The boy early showed the visible signs of 
musical grace. One of his favorite pas- 
times was to “invent’’ music, secretly try- 
ing his father’s instruments, especially the 
ancestral piano handed down by the Ca- 
margos as jacaranda chests are inherited in 
other old Brazilian families. 

But soon this artless play turned into 
something serious, for it gave the lad’s 
father the idea of making his son a world- 
renowned pianist. However, when the 
childhood pastime was made compulsory, 
it lost its charm for a while. And as time 
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went on, the family increased steadily at 
the rate of a child a year until finally the 
future composer was at the top of a scale 
of nine brothers and sisters. But Miguel 
Guarnieri’s resources did not increase pro- 
portionately. Quite the contrary was the 
case, and so the boy became acquainted 
very early with the less cheerful aspects of 
life, with privation, and with the nagging 
trials of every day. 

Necessity forced Guarnieri fére to part 
with his beloved piano. He rented it for 
festivities of the local club, for the cinema, 
or for any other important function. In 
this way the piano was transformed into 
a portable instrument like the flute or the 
trombone. Often, on a Sunday, after 
having been used for the club dance, 
the piano was put into a cart and taken 
to the movie, which generally began after 
the dance. ‘The youthful artist, deprived 
of his ‘‘music box,” had to go wherever 
it went, lying in wait for a moment when 
it was not in use, or sleeping peacefully 
in a corner of the deserted dance hall. 
Generally the rental agreement tacitly 
permitted the boy to hold solitary con- 
verse with his bosom friend for a half hour 
or an hour daily. 

Those who like to cite a concrete cause 
for an effect may find in this curtailed 
opportunity for practice the reason why 
young Camargo did not fulfill his father’s 
dreams and become a great pianist. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
instead of developing into a virtuoso he 
became a creative artist. 

At the age of eleven, the child produced 
a “work” that was to have a considerable 
effect on his life. He composed a waltz 
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CAMARGO GUARNIERI 


with the suggestive though conventional 
title Sonho de Artista (The Artist’s Dream), 
given either by him or by his father. 
The latter, who apparently considered it 
a masterpiece, was determined to publish 
it at any sacrifice. His vanity triumphed 
and the composition appeared with its 
pompous title and a florid dedication to 
the young student’s piano teacher. 
The teacher, however, was not par- 
ticularly pleased at the dedication; on 
the contrary, his professional pride was 
offended. He did not, it seems, share the 
paternal admiration for the young com- 
poser’s work and the upshot was that he 
broke with Miguel Guarnieri and _ re- 
fused to continue to teach his son. But 
every cloud has a silver lining. Miguel, 
his fatherly pride wounded, set his heart 
on giving his son a good musical educa- 
tion; he was determined to show the ar- 
rogant teacher that the boy did have 





talent and was destined to become a 
great artist. 

Regardless of the sacrifices involved, he 
liquidated all his possessions in Tieté and 
moved his family to SAo Paulo, where he 
was forced to play in small movie orches- 
tras in order to make a living. Soon 
Camargo also began to play in one of these 
small orchestras, which he later left to de- 
vote himself entirely to composing. His 
first piano teacher in Sao Paulo was 
Ernani Braga, an excellent pianist and at 
that time one of the most noted teachers in 
the city. 

Young Camargo next studied under 
Antonio de Sa Pereira, now director of the 
National School of Music in Rio de Janeiro. 
It was this eminent musicologist who dis- 
covered a creative strain in his pupil and 
encouraged him to follow his vocation 
steadfastly. The future creator of Pedro 
Malazarte found a real master in Lamberto 
Baldi, under whom he studied harmony, 
counterpoint, fugue, and composition. 
Baldi, who had just arrived from Italy, 
immediately recognized the worth of his 
first pupil in Brazil. After serving his 
apprenticeship in conducting and composi- 
tion, Guarnieri was appointed professor 
at the Conservatory of Music and the 
Drama at Sado Paulo. Later he became 
conductor of the Sao Paulo Choral Society 
of the National Bureau of Culture. In 
1938 he won the first prize in a competi- 
tion sponsored by the State of Sao Paulo 
Council for Orientation in the Arts, and 
was awarded a fellowship for study in 
Europe. 

In Paris, under the guidance of Charles 
Koechlin, he continued his work in com- 
position, orchestration, instrumentation, 
and music aesthetics, and under Fran¢ois 
Ruhlmann studied choral and orchestral 
conducting. The war interrupted Guar- 
nieri’s stay in Paris and forced him to return 
to Brazil. In October 1942, almost im- 
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mediately upon his arrival in Sao Paulo, 
he was notified that his concerto for violin 
and orchestra had been awarded the first 
prize in an international competition 
sponsored by Mr. Samuel S. Fels of Phila- 
delphia. Subsequently he received an in- 
vitation from the Pan American Union to 
spend six months in the United States. 
He was also recently invited by the Govern- 
ment of Panama to take the chair of har- 
mony, counterpoint and fugue, and com- 
position at the National Conservatory of 
that country. 

Guarnieri’s career as a composer really 
commenced, it may be said, in 1928 with 
the Dansa Brasileira. This composition 
has the national approach which began 
with Villa-Lobos to characterize contem- 
porary Brazilian art music; it also reflects 
childhood memories of Tieté where Guar- 
nieri heard the rhythmic beat of Negro 
dancing on holidays. Actually, it is in the 
form of an embolada, and is constructed on 
themes and rhythms distinctly African in 
character. 

Dansa Brasileira was followed within a 
year by Cangdo Sertaneja for piano; Lem- 
branga do Losango Caqui, for voice and piano, 
in which the composer has set to music 
verses by Mario de Andrade written during 
the poet’s period of most active and 
searching study of national linguistic and 
psychological expression; Trovas de Amor, 
for voice and piano; and Sonatina, for 
piano, his first work in the classic mode, 
but nevertheless obviously national in its 
expression. In this last-named work, Guar- 
nieri’s tendency toward polyphonic writ- 
ing became more pronounced. 

Contemporary Brazilian composers are 
in general fascinated by the richness and 
potentialities of modern harmony and by 
the compelling and obsessive force of bar- 
baric African rhythms and folk music. 
In contrast to this tendency, Guarnieri 
has tried, ever since his earliest works, to 


express what is most personal and lyrical 
and, at the same time, racially or collect- 
ively speaking, most representative of the 
music of Brazil. This has been done not 
through pure tonal impressionism or har- 
monic virtuosity, ostentatious or exuber- 
ant, superficial or chaotic, but through the 
mysteries and surprises of counterpoint 
and the architectural structure of poly- 
phonic composition. Guarnieri is the 
least impressionistic of contemporary Bra- 
zilian musicians and the most lyrical. 
For this reason Mario de Andrade calls 
him “the best polyphonic composer that 
our land has produced.” 

Though modern Brazilian music is 
notable for its national homogeneity, 
Guarnieri’s work also shows strong personal 
characteristics. The majority of his com- 
positions still are unpublished, but never- 
theless his name is already known beyond 
the confines of his own country. In 1942, 
several of his compositions were played at 
the Second International Music Festival 
in Venice. The great French pianist, 
Alfred Cortot, after examining many of 
Guarnieri’s works, said in a letter to the 
Governor of the State of Sao Paulo: “He 
is one of the most highly individual com- 
posers of our times and likewise the one 
whose work is most characteristic of the 
national genius of Brazil.” 

During his stay in Paris Guarnieri twice 
had the opportunity of giving renditions 
of his works, including his Dansa Selvagem, 
a Sonata for violoncello and piano, a 
collection of songs, and Dez Ponteios for 
piano. The compositions were warmly 
acclaimed by the critics. It is interesting 
to note, in passing, that the word fontezo is 
an expression taken from popular music. 
The verb ponteiar means to play an intro- 
ductory passage on the guitar before the 
actual song or piece begins. 

Several of the composer’s works have 
already been performed in the United 
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States. His Yoada Triste is included in 
the collection of piano pieces by Latin 
American composers published in 1942 
by G. Schirmer, New York, under the 
editorship of Curt Lange. Toada Triste is 
based on a rural Brazilian theme pro- 
foundly lyrical in character; the author 
directs that it should be played ‘“‘with 
great nostalgia.”’ Gilbert Chase, of the 
Music Division of the Library of Congress, 
referred to this composition in his article 
in the September 1942 issue of The Inter- 
American Monthly; he wrote that among the 
Latin American composers “born since 
1900, the outstanding figure is undoubt- 
edly the Brazilian Camargo Guarnieri, 
whose TYoada Triste is an extremely poetic 
evocation of Brazilian atmosphere.” 

Guarnieri feels at home in any form of 
musical composition. Whether he is writ- 
ing for the piano, for voice, orchestra, or 
chorus, he has a mastery of form and keeps 
a lyric quality. In the dramatic field, he 
has written a magnificent work full of 
verve and spontaneous humor—Pedro 
Malazarte (1932)—a comic opera in one act 
based on an episode in the life of the Brazil- 
ian Till Eulenspiegel. His Treze Cangoes de 
Amor (1936-37) for voice and piano form a 
splendid collection in which the original 
and always inspired melody easily creates 
its own atmosphere, without depending on 
an obvious rhythm, for one of the character- 
istics of Guarnieri’s style is his restraint in 
using so-called national rhythms. Pro- 
foundly modern not only in their har- 
monic but also in their melodic content, 
these songs are true Brazilian lieder of the 
highest caliber. 

Some of Guarnieri’s most inspired works 
are choral. Among these are Trés Poemas 
for voice and orchestra (1939), with text 
by his brother, the poet Rossini Camargo 
Guarnieri; and Tostdo de Chuva (1941) for 
voice and twelve solo instruments, in- 
spired by a poem by Mario de Andrade 


about Northeastern Brazil, a region devas- 
tated by drought. In this composition the 
wailing plaint of the isolated countryside 
contrasts with the austere Gregorian chant 
of Padre Cicero, miracle man of that 
region, giving an effect that is both 
powerful and tragi-comical. 

Finally, mention should be made of at 
least two of the composer’s symphonic 
works: the concerto for violin and orchestra 
and the Abertura Concertante. ‘The prize- 
winning concerto is compact in form. It 
consists of three movements: Heroico, Com 
grande calma, and Alegro e ritmado. The 
first movement opens with an exposition of 
the first theme on the violin; this is then 
developed in variations of notable inven- 
tive richness. After a short recapitulation, 
the composer links the first movement with 
the second, which is divided into two parts; 
the third movement is in sonata form. In 
the first movement, the opening theme is 
Amerindian in character, followed by vari- 
ations that are distinctly Afro-Brazilian. 
The first theme of the final movement of 
the concerto is northeastern, while the 
second is inspired by the folk songs played 
on the twelve-string guitar of Sao Paulo, 
the melody proceeding almost entirely by 
thirds. 

The Abertura Concertante, one of Guar- 
nierl’s most recent compositions, had its 
premiére in Sao Paulo in 1942. It is with- 
out doubt outstanding among contempo- 
rary symphonic works of Brazil. The 
richness of its rhythm and the prominence 
given to the kettledrums are noteworthy. 

This brief biographical sketch of Ca- 
margo Guarnieri will possibly be of greater 
interest to readers in the United States if it 
closes with a quotation from Aaron Cop- 
land, whose views carry double weight 
since he is both composer and critic. 
Copland! writes: 

1 From Copland, Aaron, ‘The Composers of South 


America.”? (In ‘‘Modern Music,” v. xix, no. 2, Fan- 
uary—February 1942, p. 79-80.) 
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Carmargo Guarnieri, who is now about thirty- 
five, is in my opinion the most exciting ““unknown”’ 
talent in South America. His not inconsiderable 
body of works should be far better known than 
they are. Guarnieri is a real composer. He has 
everything it takes—a personality of his own, a 
finished technic and a fecund imagination. His 
gift is more orderly than that of Villa-Lobos 
though none the less Brazilian. . . . The thing I 
like best about his music is its healthy emotional 
expression—it is the honest statement of how one 
man feels. . . . He knows how to shape a form, 
how to orchestrate well, how to lead a bass line 
effectively. The thing that attracts one most in 
Guarnieri’s music is its warmth and imagination, 
which is touched by a sensibility that is profoundly 
Brazilian. At its finest, his is the fresh and racy 
music of a ‘“‘new”’ continent.? 

2 Since preparation of the preceding article a concert of 
the works of Camargo Guarnieri was given by the 
League of Composers at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City. Mr. Virgil Thompson writes as 
follows in the ““Herald- Tribune’ of March 8: 


“Camargo Guarnieri is the third composer af South 
American origin to make himself felt as a musical force. 
Like his two predecessors, Gomes and Villa-Lobos, he 
comes from Brazil. Like them, too, he shows both a 
vigorous musical invention and a thorough at-homeness 
with the procedures of composition. His music has ease, 
abundance, and character. If it is not possible from last 
night’s concert of his works at the Museum of Modern 
Art to define his talents more completely, that is due to the 


fact that his talent is too big a one to be easily confined 


within the scope of a chamber-music program . . . 
“Tike all good South American music, Mr. Guarniert’s 
reminded us that there is a rhythmic understanding char- 
acteristic of the hemisphere. Its articulation in this 
respect is purely American and resembles Europe in no 
way. Its emotional and poetic expression is Latin, 
which is to say, frank, objective and fairly impersonal. 
Its harmonic syntax is tonal, sophisticated, Parisian but 
not at all odorful or lascivious. It 1s architectural, 
rather, and straightforward, designed to support the 
melodic structure, not to ice it over. The latter is of 


extraordinary solidity, simple, sincere, ingenious and 
expressive. So is the continuity of his pieces. All in 
all, his work is marked by an authority and an amplitude, 
an ease, also, that are rare in any hemisphere, particularly 
in this one. He is obviously a musical author with 
weight and a cutting edge.”’—EpITor. 
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SOME PICTURES FROM THE INTER-AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBIT 


More than 300 photographs, taken by outstanding amateurs and professionals in 18 American Republics, 
were on display at the Pan American Union last January and are now on tour elsewhere in the United 
States. From the wide variety of photographs depicting the Latin American scene a few pictures are re- 
produced on this and the following pages. Above: ‘‘The Port of Valparaiso,” by Jorge Opazo (Chile). 





“MACHU PICCHU,” BY FABIO 
CAMACHO (PERU) 


“EARLY RISERS,” BY MIGUEL SAN 
JUAN (CUBA) 
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“COPACABANA BEACH,” BY ERIC HESS (BRAZIL) 





“THREE EPOCHS,” BY LUIS MARQUEZ (MEXICO) 





“INDIAN MOTHER,” BY BODO WUTH 
(ECUADOR) 


“NURY,” BY RICARDO SAGRERA, JR. 
(EL SALVADOR) 








“HERD,” BY IGNACIO HOCHHAUSLER (CHILE) 


Afranio de Mello Franco 


On New Year’s Day 1943 there disap- 
peared from the American scene one of 
the continent’s greatest figures. The death 
of Dr. Afranio de Mello Franco, the cele- 
brated Brazilian jurist, left a gap that will 
be difficult to fill, not only in his own 
country and the Western Hemisphere but 
in the entire world as well. A warm 
patriot and eminent jurist, he fervently 
and devotedly supported the ideal of 
continental solidarity. He looked upon 
continental peace, however, as dependent 
in its last analysis upon world peace, and 
world peace, he declared, was the respon- 
sibility of every country. To the task 
of making that conviction a reality, he 
applied all his brilliant talents as a jurist 
and all his zealous ardor as an idealist. 

As a tribute to Dr. Mello Franco, 
President Vargas of Brazil decreed three 
days of official mourning and accorded 
him the honors of a state funeral. 

During his long and distinguished pub- 
lic career, Dr. Mello Franco played a 
broad and intensive part in Brazil’s na- 
tional and international life. He was 
born on February 25, 1870, in Minas 
Gerais, and while still a very young man 
decided upon the law as his profession. 
Lawyer, jurist, professor of law, states- 
man, and legislator, he served his country 
in many posts. He was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs from 1930 to 1933, and 
at different times he was Brazilian repre- 
sentative at the League of Nations, the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague, various inter-American 
and international conferences, and am- 
bassador on numerous special missions. 
His leadership was friendly and intelligent 
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in the negotiations held in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1933-34 for the settlement of the Leticia 
boundary dispute between Colombia and 
Peru, and the terms of the Protocol of 
Peace, Friendship and Cooperation signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of those two na- 
tions to end the incident were drawn up 
by him. 

At the time of his death Dr. Mello 
Franco was serving as Chairman of the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee 
which has its headquarters in Rio de 
Janeiro. In a letter addressed to Dr. Os- 
waldo Aranha, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Brazil, Mr. Charles G. Fenwick, 
United States member of that Committee, 
paid tribute to Dr. Mello Franco in these 
words: 


Dr. Mello Franco was one of those great jurists 
who belonged not only to their own country but 
to the world. A man of strong intellect, high 
principle, and absolute integrity, he combined an 
acute legal mind with a high sense of moral values 
and a courageously constructive idealism. As 
Chairman of the Inter-American Neutrality Com- 
mittee and afterwards of the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee, he sought at all times to up- 
hold the principles of international law and to unite 
the American Republics in support of continental 
solidarity. While he strongly upheld the regional 
unity of the Western Hemisphere, he was at the 
same time convinced that only in a world-wide 
organization of all nations would it be possible to 
secure the continental peace of the American 
states. In the latest document which he signed as 
Chairman of the Juridical Committee, he insisted 
upon the recognition of the collective responsi- 
bility of all states for the maintenance of peace, 
and he counted upon the participation of the 
United States in the new and stronger League of 
Nations which he believed must replace the 
Geneva system. 

Dr. Mello Franco took an active part in the 
preparation of the Preliminary Recommendation 
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on Post-War Problems, recently issued by the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee,! and the 
document reflects his sound judgment and high 
idealism. He was a great and noble man and we 
must all regret that he did not live to have a 
guiding hand in the formulation of the policies 
of reconstruction after the present war. 


At a meeting of the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union on January 6, 
1943, the Ambassador of Uruguay, Dr. 
Juan Carlos Blanco, spoke of the dis- 
tinguished Brazilian statesman in these 
words: 


Ambassador Mello Franco was without doubt 
one of the outstanding personalities of America 
and a jurist and statesman of world-wide fame. 
He rendered important services to his country as 
well as to the other nations of America, which he 
associated with Brazil in close bonds of friendship 
by a series of treaties, and he also played a decisive 
role in the pacific settlement of several contro- 
versies that threatened the peace. . . Those of 
us who had the honor to be his friends will always 
remember that great, modest and gentle man, 
who was always just and magnanimous, and who 
represented the highest virtues of the Brazilian 
nation and of all America in the greatness of his 
spirit and of his character. 


The Ambassador of Uruguay then sub- 
mitted for approval a resolution of con- 
dolence which was adopted by the Govern- 
ing Board in the following form: 


WuereAs: The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union has learned of the death of His 
Excellency, Senhor Dr. Afranio de Mello 
Franco, of Brazil; and 

Wuereas: During his long and distinguished 
career Dr. Mello Franco made outstanding con- 
tributions to the cause of Pan American peace and 
understanding, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 
RESOLVES: 

1. To record on the minutes of this meeting its 
sincere condolences on the death of the distin- 
guished Brazilian statesman and jurist, Dr. 
Afranio de Mello Franco. 

2. To request the Director General to transmit 
this resolution to the Government of Brazil and to 
the family of the deceased. 


1 See pages 212-224, 


The Chairman of the Board, the Hon- 
orable Cordell Hull, spoke as follows: 


I am certain I reflect the views of each and 
every member of the Governing Board when I say 
that no other citizen in all the Americas had a 
higher standing as an orator, jurist, and patriot 
and as an authority on international law than our 
lamented friend, Dr. Mello Franco. He was a 
remarkable person in every respect and he leaves 
an imprint on the international relations of this 
continent that few others can hope to achieve. 

It was my good fortune to serve with him at a 
number of Pan American Conferences. He was 
a man of sound and liberal views, and possessed a 
statesmanlike vision in all matters of international 
law and relations. When he stated a legal propo- 
sition I always knew there was not much left to be 
added. I found great profit and satisfaction in 
working with him, and I considered it a great 
honor to claim him as my friend and to consider 


_ myself one of his most loyal friends. The Ameri- 


can Continent owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Mello Franco, and we all lament his passing. 


The Ambassador of Brazil, Dr. Carlos 
Martins, offered in the following words his 
own and his Government’s appreciation 
of the Governing Board’s expressions of 
sympathy at Dr. Mello Franco’s passing: 


It is with sincere and profound emotion that I 
express my heartfelt thanks to our Chairman, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, and to my distinguished col- 
league, the Ambassador of Uruguay, for extolling 
the memory of Dr. Afranio de Mello Franco. 
That emotion is all the greater because Dr. Mello 
Franco was my respected teacher and my dear 
friend. In recent years whenever Brazil desired 
to present its views on international matters, 
Mello Franco was its spokesman. His active men- 
tality, accompanied by a highly cultured manner, 
his |dedication to the cause of America, his gen- 
erous and conciliatory spirit which was always 
averse to extreme positions, made Mello Franco 
a personality whose prestige extended beyond the 
frontiers of Brazil and embraced all of the 
Americas. We in Brazil have suffered a great loss 
in the death of this distinguished statesman and I 
am certain that I express not only the sentiment of 
my Government but of all his friends in voicing 
my sincere thanks for the tribute which is here 
offered to him, and for the resolution which has 
been unanimously adopted by the members of 
the Governing Board. 
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BOLIVIAN TIN IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Longhorn Tin Smelter was built in Texas primarily to use the Bolivian ores contracted for by the 
United States. It began operations just a year ago. Above: Dumping the ore onto a conveyor leading 
to the crusher. Below: A heap of crushed ore ready for the first stages of smelting. 
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PROCESSING BOLIVIAN TIN 


The pure molten metal is kept at a temperature of about 750° F. until it is poured into molds. Each of 
the bars shown weighs about 80 pounds. Bolivia is the only important Western Hemisphere source of 
tin, a strategic mineral of great importance in the war. 


Post-War Problems 


THE Preliminary Recommendation on 
Post-War Problems which follows was 
formulated by the Inter-American Juridi- 
cal Committee sitting at Rio de Janeiro in 
fulfillment of Resolution X XV of the Third 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics, and transmitted 
to the governments of those nations in 
accordance with a suggestion made to the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union by its Executive Committee, created 
pursuant to the same Resolution. 

When this Recommendation was drawn 
up, the Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee was composed of the following 
eminent jurists: Afranio de Mello Franco, 
of Brazil; Charles G. Fenwick, of the 
United States; Pablo Campos Ortiz, of 
Mexico; Carlos Eduardo Stolk, of Ven- 
ezuela; Felix Nieto del Rio, of Chile; 
Luis Podesta Costa or Eduardo Labougle, 
of Argentina; and Manuel Francisco 
Jiménez, of Costa Rica. 

The Americas have since suffered an 
irreparable loss in the death of Dr. Afranio 
de Mello Franco, which took place on 
January 1, 1943, after a long and honored 
life devoted to defending the principles of 
international law. 

To succeed Dr. Mello Franco on the 
Committee, the Government of Brazil 
appointed Dr. Francisco Campos. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Third Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics, held at Rio de Janeiro in 
January of this year, entrusted to the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee, which it created, 
the task of formulating specific recommendations 
with respect to international organization in the 
juridical and political fields and in the field of 
international security. 
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In consequence of limitations imposed by time 
and circumstances, the Committee believes it 
wiser to defer for the moment the formulation of 
the specific recommendations referred to. In- 
stead, it has chosen to begin its work with the 
Preliminary Recommendation here offered, which 
sets forth certain ideas of a fundamental character 
bearing upon the establishment of international 
peace and the maintenance of law and order. 

These ideas are necessarily based upon the 
experience of the past. In consequence, the first 
part of the document, dealing with the back- 
ground of the present conflict, calls attention to 
the gradual deterioration of international law from 
its earlier character of a rule of moral conduct— 
a deterioration observable before the first World 
War and later culminating in the false ideologies 
created by the Axis Powers with the deliberate 
object of satisfying their desire to expand their 
territories at the expense of the rights of weaker 
states; it then examines the political, economic, 
and social conditions which may be considered as 
factors leading to the World War of 1914, that 
ended only in appearance in 1918; it examines 
further the causes of the present war, many of 
which are the same as those that brought on the 
earlier war; and it analyzes briefly the reasons for 
the failure of the League of Nations to accomplish 
the objectives proclaimed in the Covenant. 

The second part of the Preliminary Recom- 
mendation, drafted in the form of conclusions to 
be drawn from the first part, sets forth the funda- 
mental principles which, it is believed, must guide 
the policy of states in the restoration of law and 
order after the war. 

In carrying out its task the Committee gave 
consideration to the standards of conduct laid 
down in the “‘Reaffirmation of the Fundamental 
Principles of International Law,” which it drafted 
in response to Resolution XXVIII of the Third 
Consultative Meeting, and which was offered to 
the American Governments on June 2d of 
this year, for signature in the Pan American 
Union. For the Committee believes that the 
fundamental principles adopted by the American 
Republics can be made the basis of a just and 
permanent peace. At the same time the Com- 
mittee took into account Resolution XX XV of the 
Consultative Meeting, in which the Foreign 
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Ministers took note of the contents cf the Atlantic 
Charter and expressed to President Roosevelt 
their satisfaction with the inclusion in that doc- 
ument of {principles which {constitute part of the 
juridical heritage of America, thus indicating 
the general standards by which the States of the 
Western Hemisphere should be guided in their 
search for a solution of post-war problems. 

The Committee did not overlook the fact that 
if the supreme objective of a permanent and just 
peace is to be attained by the cooperation of all 
nations it will be necessary for each one of them to 
accept a responsibility proportionate to its ability 
to contribute to that end; and that plans of a pro- 
gressive character will have to be adopted, giving 
first consideration to emergency measures, such as 
the complex problems of the period of transition 
between the end of hostilities and a definitive 
treaty of peace, and leaving sufficient latitude for 
the later adoption, as conditions warrant, of more 
permanent measures, such as the determination of 
the machinery of government which it will be 
necessary for the community of nations to adopt in 
order to bring about a peace based upon the prin- 
ciple of collective security and guaranteed by 
pledges of cooperative defense. 

It may be observed, further, that in its analysis of 
the causes of the war the Committee followed, for 
the sake of clarity, a logical classification of its 
material. It was aware, however, that many of 
the factors separately analyzed as political, eco- 
nomic and social, in reality worked together in 
bringing about the breakdown of law and order. 
This same interdependence of the various causes 
of the war, and the desire to present a sufficiently 
rounded report, led the Committee to undertake a 
general examination of the economic factors, the 
specific study of which falls to the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee. 

The Committee intends to study and to formu- 
late at a later date specific recommendations rep- 
resenting the detailed application of the prin- 
ciples set forth in the second part of this Preliminary 
Recommendation. In doing so it will take into 
account the suggestions and projects which the 
American Governments may present to it in 
accordance with the terms of Resolution XXV. 

In the meantime the present Recommendation 
is submitted to the Governments of the American 
Republics in the hope that it will contribute to the 
creation of some measure of uniformity in their 
points of view with relation to international organ- 
ization in the post-war period. For the Committee 
is of the opinion that it is of the greatest importance 
that the American Governments should forth- 


with determine upon a general line of conduct, so 
that they may be able when the time comes to 
take a united stand in meeting the problems pre- 
sented and in assuming the responsibilities 
involved in their solution. 


FACTORS WHICH CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE BREAKDOWN OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW AND ORDER 


I. LimrraTions oF INTERNATIONAL LAW BEFORE 
1920. 


(a) Theory of international “‘positive’? law.—In 
the years preceding the War of 1914 the general 
theory of international law was based upon false 
premises. The early writers on international 
law, the Spanish theologians, Grotius and other 
authors, appear to have had a clear conception of 
the moral basis ot international law, however far 
removed from moral standards the actual conduct 
of nations in those times may have been. They 
recognized the existence of a law of nature, repre- 
senting the dictate of right reason and applicable 
to the relations of states. Later writers, such as 
Vattel in the 18th century, showed a tendency to 
adjust moral principles to the actual conduct of 
nations and to establish the theory that each 
nation was the judge of its own moral conduct. 
By the end of the 19th century there was a tend- 
ency on the part of many writers to adopt what 
was called a “‘positive” attitude towards inter- 
national law. These writers abandoned almost 
entirely the task of formulating moral standards 
by which the conduct of nations might be judged, 
and instead they adopted the pragmatic standard 
that the actual practice of nations, as expressed in 
usages and customs, constituted the only valid 
international law. The result was that the ex- 
ponents of this mistaken theory came to deter- 
mine the existence of rules of international law 
by the record of the conduct of nations, instead 
of judging the conduct of nations by the principles 
of law. 

After the first World War the necessity was seen 
of a new theory of international law, and the 
effort was made to assign to the new law the 
function not only of enforcing existing rules of 
conduct but of bringing the law itself into har- 
mony with a higher standard of international 
justice and a better organized community of 
nations. Nevertheless the tendency still con- 
tinued of asserting the priority of the will of the 
individual state over the fundamental principle: 
of the moral law. 
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(6) The use of force considered legitimate as a 
means of pursuing claims or obtaining legal redress.— 
This mistaken conception of international law led 
to the admission of the principle that when con- 
troversies arose between two states and methods 
of direct negotiation failed, either of the parties 
might take the law into its own hands and resort 
to force as a means of obtaining satisfaction for its 
alleged rights. The claimant state, having de- 
cided for itself that its vital national interests were 
at stake, was permitted to “defend”? them by 
whatever means it might have at its disposal. 
War was thus a legalized procedure, the ultima 
ratio of organized states, as it had been the wltzma 
ratio of kings and princes in earlier centuries. 

Once entered upon, war gave rise to a distinct 
set of rights and duties called the ‘“‘laws of war,” 
which purported to regulate the conduct of 
belligerents. These laws of war were charac- 
terized chiefly by their violation, due to the fact 
that new instruments of war and new conditions 
led the belligerents to consider the existing rule 
inapplicable. 

(c) Limited scope of methods for the peaceful settle- 
ment of. international disputes—During the last 
decades of the 19th and the first decade of the 
20th century numerous treaties were entered into 
providing for the arbitration of international 
disputes. But in consequence of the claim made 
by states that their sovereign wills should take 
priority over the fundamental principles of inter- 
national law, these arbitration treaties were 
limited in scope and contained, with few excep- 
tions, a proviso in accordance with which the 
obligation to arbitrate excluded disputes which 
involved the national honor and the vital interests 
of the contracting parties. By the unrestricted use 
of this proviso, the two states were left at liberty 
to arbitrate only the disputes which they were 
willing to arbitrate, with the result that the dis- 
putes which were excluded were the very ones 
which it was necessary to arbitrate if recourse to 
war was to be avoided. On the other hand, many 
of these treaties, called “‘voluntary arbitration 
treaties,” contained the further defect of requiring, 
as a condition of entering into effect, a new agree- 
ment in which the arbitrators were to be desig- 
nated and the procedure determined; all of which 
made a successful outcome the more doubtful. 

After the creation of the League of Nations a 
considerable increase in the number of arbitration 
treaties was to be observed. But, except in particu- 
lar instances, particularly in America, the scope of 
these treaties and their practical application 
continued to be limited, and states resorted to 


arbitration only for the settlement of questions of 
secondary interest. ‘Thus The Hague Permanent 
Court of Arbitration took jurisdiction over a 
number of cases, but all of them were of relative 
unimportance. Even the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, in spite of its remarkably 
successful record, was unable, by reason of its 
limited jurisdiction, to meet the real needs of 
the time. 

(d) The principle of neutraiity—Consistently with 
its acceptance of the legality of war, traditional] 
international law recognized the right of third 
states, not being parties to a particular contro- 
versy, to remain aloof from the conflict. The 
community of nations was not organized so as to 
guarantee the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of its members. No responsibility was 
recognized to come to the rescue of the victim of 
an unjust attack, or to distinguish between 
belligerents on the basis of their observance or 
their disregard of international standards of con- 
duct. Rather the neutral state frequently saw in 
the war opportunities of profit for itself, which to 
a greater or less extent might counterbalance the 
losses caused by the rules of contraband and 
blockade. 

The extravagant demands of the belligerents 
in the exercise of their rights and their flagrant 
violation of their duties to neutral states, as well 
as the conflict between the effort of the bellig- 
erents to extend indefinitely the rules of con- 
traband and blockade and the resistance of 
neutral states to interferences with their com- 
merce with the belligerents, led certain neutral 
states to enter the War of 1914. But in these 
cases the neutral state acted primarily in defense 
of its own national interests and not in defense 
of the principle of international law and order. 
After the first World War the Covenant of the 
League of Nations created an _ international 
organization based upon a system of collective 
security, which established the principle of com- 
mon responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and which contemplated the 
application of various forms of sanctions against 
states which might violate the principles of the 
Covenant. But the old conception of neutrality 
continued, in spite of its being inconsistent with 
the new principles. This was due in part to the 
policy of isolation followed by certain powers, 
whose peoples and governments were more intent 
upon their own immediate national security than 
upon the attitude incumbent upon them as mem- 
bers of the community of nations. This policy, 
in spite of its justifiable domestic objectives, was 
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an indirect encouragement to the aggressors. . In 
addition to this effect, the neutrality policy of 
these states served as an excuse for certain mem- 
bers of the League of Nations not to apply 
the sanctions of the Covenant against an aggres- 
sor, on the ground that the sanctions would be 
defeated in part by the continuance of trade 
between these neutral states and the aggressors. 

(e) Unrestricted sovereignty—The conception of 
the unrestricted sovereignty of states had been 
one of the chief obstacles to the attainment of 
effective international cooperation. Correspond- 
ing to unrestricted sovereignty in the relations 
of states would be unrestricted liberty in the 
relations of citizens within the state. The same 
anarchy and disorder might be expected in both 
cases. 

While in the years preceding the war of 1914 
certain restrictions upon their sovereignty were 
recognized by nations, in practice they dis- 
regarded them. They were the judges in their 
own case and they appealed to the arbitrament 
of force to obtain what they claimed to be their 
rights. The idea of interdependence had practi- 
cally no influence upon their conduct. 

After the first World War the principles laid 
down in the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
particularly the principle of collective responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of international peace 
and the new rule that the refusal of a state to 
arbitrate a controversy and its resort to war 
should constitute an offense against all the mem- 
bers of the League, restricted the absolute 
sovereignty of states in favor of the general 
welfare. Nevertheless the conception of un- 
limited sovereignty still prevailed, reducing the 
effectiveness of the League of Nations and con- 
stituting in itself a ground of potential conflict 
between states and leading easily to the viola- 
tion of the rights of others. 


Il. Drrects oF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


(a) Absence of an effective international organization 
before 1920.—On the eve of the World War in 1914 
the body of customs and of treaty provisions which 
was called “International Law” was far from 
corresponding to the conception of “law” recog- 
nized within the individual state. The elaborate 
rules which constituted the law dealt only with 
rights and duties of lesser consequence. The vital 
political and economic interests of states were 
outside the law. 

War was a legal procedure; and the efforts of 
international conferences, such as those held at the 
Hague in 1899 and 1907, were directed towards 


regulating its effects rather than prohibiting re- 
course to it. The community of nations was so 
loosely organized that when critical situations 
arose the Governments concerned in the -particu- 
lar controversy could only negotiate at a distance 
and in an atmosphere of hostility, while the rest 
of the community watched the development of 
the crisis with indifference or with a sense that 
they were helpless to prevent the coming catas- 
trophe. There was not even the machinery of 
common consultation, which might have permitted 
the foreign offices to conduct negotiations more 
effectively than was possible by the ordinary 
channels of diplomacy. 

(6) The League of Nations.—The lesson of the 
World War was not lost upon a number of the 
leading statesmen of the Allied Powers. Presi- 
dent Wilson, after proclaiming his ‘‘Fourteen 
Points” of a just peace, sought to create a world- 
wide organization which would have as its pri- 
mary function “‘to promote international coopera- 
tion and to achieve international peace and se- 
curity... International law entered upon a new 
stage in which the entire body of states, organized 
in the League of Nations, was to assume responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of peace. 

But the United States, notwithstanding the fact 
that President Wilson had been chiefly responsible 
for the establishment of the League, refused to 
cooperate with it, with the result that from the 
beginning the League lacked the support of one 
of the members of the community whose coopera- 
tion was most necessary to its effective operation. 
Other important states did not cooperate con- 
tinuously, either because they became members 
after its establishment or because they resigned 
after having been members for a longer or shorter 
time. 

The defects in the organization of the League 
of Nations might perhaps have been overcome if 
its actual members had upheld its principles more 
effectively. But instead the policies of the Great 
Powers influenced the decisions at Geneva and in 
some cases prevailed over the spirit of the Cove- 
nant. The Locarno agreements, for example, 
instead of gravitating to the League and adding 
to its authority were, in a sense, inspired by con- 
trary sentiments—they made the League come to 
Locarno. 

On the other hand the same Great Powers con- 
ceived the purpose of the League more in terms of 
maintaining the status quo than in terms of pro- 
moting the welfare of the international community. 
Article 19 of the Covenant had in mind the possi- 
bility of bringing about peaceful changes in the 
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status quo. But the necessity of unanimous consent 
defeated the application of this article and made 
it impossible to carry out that greatly needed 
function. 

In consequence of its limited functions the de- 
velopment of the League of Nations into an effec- 
tive organization for the maintenance of peace 
proceeded slowly and then completely halted. 
Peace was regarded as a static condition rather 
than as a dynamic process. It was thought of in 
negative terms as the absence of war, rather than 
in positive terms as a continuing process of pro- 
tecting human rights and meeting human needs. 

(c) The breakdown of the system of collective secu- 
rity.—Law and order demand first of all the repu- 
diation of violence, an absolute ban upon recourse 
to war as a means of enforcing claims and as an 
instrument of national policy. But law and 
order also demand that the whole community 
of nations shall assume a collective responsibility 
both to prevent aggression and to give aid to the 
victim of an attack, and at the same time the 
creation of an effective machinery for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. States came to 
consider their national security as endangered 
rather by threats of direct attack than by a general 
breakdown of law and order. ‘Thus it was possible 
that, notwithstanding voices that spoke out clearly 
on behalf of justice and the rule of law, the leading 
members of the League acquiesced in the viola- 
tion of the integrity of China by Japan in 1931, 
when Manchuria was invaded; and again it was 
possible for them to take but inadequate measures 
to restrain Italy from invading Ethiopia in 1935. 
The open defiance of law and order by Japan 
and by Italy and the temporary success of their 
resort to methods of violence brought the whole 
system of collective security into disrepute; so 
that the annexation of Austria met with no re- 
sistance from the League, and the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia in the same year was 
carried out without reference to the League as 
an organized body. When in March, 1939, 
Germany openly repudiated the Munich agree- 
ment of ‘‘appeasement,”’ it was too late to restrain 
the aggressor. Confidence in collective action 
had been so far destroyed as to make a united 
front for the defense of law and order impossible. 
Each nation found itself obliged to shift for itself 
and to meet the threat of war by looking to its 
own security. War came, as was to be expected; 
and after it had broken out the invasion of the 
Baltic States by Russia was a logical consequence 
of the success which had attended the initial 
aggression. 


III. PonrricALt Factors. 


(a) The system of a balance of power.—In the 
years preceding the establishment of the League 
of Nations the complete absence of any concep- 
tion of collective security led to the adoption of 
the system of the so-called ‘‘balance of power,”’ 
which had as its objective that no state or group 
of states should acquire a dominant position in 
the international community. Alliances were 
formed to counteract the power of a particular 
state; and these alliances were in turn met by 
counter-alliances. But this balance of power was 
an inherently unstable balance, with its scales 
constantly shifting. 

Under these conditions the relations of states 
were characterized by antagonism, distrust and 
fear of attack. The balance of power bore no 
relation to justice; and in being raised to the level 
of a political principle it necessarily implied that 
international relations were based upon force 
and that states were by their nature divided into 
hostile groups. 

Peace of any permanent character was scarcely 
to be hoped for under these circumstances. If 
the balance of power succeeded in preventing 
small wars, it did so at the expense of keeping 
the world in the condition of an armed camp. 
There was complete lack of mutual confidence 
between the leading powers; and eventual war 
upon a larger and more devastating scale was 
inevitable. 

In this sense it may be said that the war which 
broke out in 1914 was not so much the result of 
the deliberate act of a particular state as it was 
the result of a defective international system, 
which contained in itself the elements of its own 
breakdown. 

(6) Competitive armaments.—The system of the 
‘balance of power,” and the absence at this time 
of any collective responsibility on the part of the 
community of nations for the protection of its 
individual members, led naturally to competitive 
armaments. Each state was called upon to defend 
its own independence and its own national inter- 
ests. Each state had to rely upon its own armed 
forces to assert its claims against another state. 
Diplomacy was effective to the extent that the 
military and naval power of a state commanded 
respect. All critical negotiations were conducted 
in the atmosphere of what was called ‘‘power 
politics.”’ 

Armaments originally created for defensive 
purposes came to be an end in themselves rather 
than a means to an end. Nations created great 
armies and built up great fleets with no specific 
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objective in view. They sought military and naval 
power for the sake of power. Thusthe competition 
in armaments became in its turn a cause of war. 

The paradoxical character of the system of com- 

petitive armaments lay in the fact that it became 
impossible to distinguish between offensive and 
defensive armaments. Each state was loud in its 
assertion that its armaments were for purely 
*‘defensive’’ purposes. But other states had not 
the same confidence in the defensive character of 
the armaments ofneighboring states. The meaning 
of the term ‘‘defensive’’ obviously depended upon 
what particular policies or interests a nation had 
it in mind to defend; so that what was alleged to 
be defensive by one state was seen to be offensive 
by another. 
* The members of the League of Nations recog- 
nized in the Covenant that the maintenance of 
peace required the reduction of armaments. But 
in spite of efforts to bring about disarmament, in 
spite of what was accomplished at the conferences 
of Washington and London, the nations were 
never able to come to an effective agreementupon 
this essential condition of permanent peace. The 
political interests of the Powers prolonged in- 
definitely the discussion whether disarmament 
came prior or subsequent to collective security; 
whereas the real solution was that the two should 
proceed side by side. The inability to decide this 
question made it clear that the conception of 
collective security contemplated by the League 
was still in the realm of theory. 

That the problem was further aggravated by the 
traffic in armaments cannot be denied. The 
manufacture of munitions of war by private or 
semiprivate parties, without regulation of any 
kind, and their sale in the open market were 
di turbing elements ininternationalrelations. The 
greed for profits on the part of the armament 
industry, resorting on occasion to highly repre- 
hensible methods, provoked fear and suspicion be- 
tween states and added greatly to the growing 
tenseness of the relations between them. 

(c) Political imperialism.—Intimately associated 
with the system of the balance of power was the 
policy of political imperialism pursued during 
the closing decades of the last century. The 
Great Powers, led by a variety of motives, chiefly 
of an economic character, sought to obtain 
control over backward peoples and undeveloped 
countries. Thus they created the great modern 
colonial empires which served as sources of raw 
materials for the industry of the mother country, 
as markets for manufactured goods, and at times 
also as military and naval bases and as a recruiting 


ground for armies. Once the first territorial 
acquisitions were made, it became necessary 
to increase naval power in order to protect the 
new lines of communication and commerce, and 
additional territories had to be annexed in order 
to defend those originally acquired. Thus co- 
lonial expansion knew no limit except that of 
finding territory and peoples in a condition to be 
colonized. Rivalry for the possession of colonies 
gave an added motive to the competition in arma- 
ments, and in this way it contributed, both 
directly and indirectly, to endanger the peace of 
the world. 

If from one point of view colonial imperialism 
brought a certain degree of material progress to 
particular colonies and protectorates, its advan- 


. tages were on the whole more than offset by the 


subordination of the interests of the native popu- 
lations to the political objectives of the colonizing 
powers and by the rivalries that developed be- 
tween them. With but few exceptions the policy 
of the Great Powers was inspired by selfish mo- 
tives, and the interests and welfare of the subject 
peoples were a secondary consideration. 

With the establishment of the League of Nations 
a new plan was put into practice, which improved 
the condition of the territories to which it was 
applied. The system of mandates, administered 
in the name of the League, was not always true to 
its original purpose; but the principle underlying 
it was the right one, and it must be applied to 
the solution of the problem in the future. 

(d) Political nationalism.—Even before the war of 
1914 the spirit of nationalism manifested itself at 
times in exaggerated forms. Theories of racial 
supremacy were proclaimed which, in the min43 
of their advocates, were justification for the right 
of one people to dominate other races believed 
to be inferior. Ideas of this kind doubtless con- 
tributed in part to the warlike spirit out of 
which the conflict grew. But it was not until 
after the war that nationalism manifested itself in 
dangerous forms, exaggerating out of all propor- 
tion the racial and cultural bonds of certain states 
and constituting a threat to the general peace. 

In spite of the high ideals of international co- 
operation expressed by the delegates of many of 
the nations represented at Geneva, it was clear 
that the governments of a number of the leading 
nations were far from accepting the objectives of 
the League Covenant as the basis of their prac- 
tical policies. Memories of the war were too 
bitter for many of those who had suffered from it 
to have confidence in the new system of collective 
security. Political leaders in the states which had 
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won the war still thought in terms of the perman- 
ent repression of the defeated powers; while 
public opinion in the defeated states thought in 
terms of undoing the effects of the peace treaties 
and recovering what they had lost. 

All the efforts of enlightened leaders of the 
League of Nations to develop the machinery of 
international organization and to make it an 
agency for the modification of the inequitable 
terms of the peace treaties and for the removal of 
the conditions creating international friction were 
defeated by the new and more intense spirit of 
nationalism which developed in the heart of 
Europe. 

States came to concentrate exclusively upon 
their own immediate interests, to the exclusion of 
the interests of the community at large. National- 
ism was exaggerated to the point where in some 
cases it became a pathological condition influenc- 
ing radically both the domestic and the foreign 
policy of the state. A degraded form of this 
extreme nationalism, established by minority 
groups with the aid of force, drew its support from 
a false ideology, essentially materialistic, which 
denied the free activity of the human spirit and 
the right of individual judgment in political 
matters. In the domestic sphere this form of 
nationalism repudiated the principle that govern- 
ments are bound by law; it dominated all the 
activities of the people, and it reduced the indi- 
vidual citizen to the condition of a mere cog in the 
wheel of the state. In foreign relations it denied 
the basic principle of the juridical equality of 
states; it overrode the rights of other states, and it 
advocated expansion and conquest. Hence came 
its idea of world domination, for which it was pre- 
pared to use every available means from the infil- 
tration of false doctrines to revolution and war. 
It was imperialism in a new form, openly resorting 
to force and violating international treaties with- 
out scruple. 

This new ideology took deeper root than would 
have been possible a generation earlier due to the 
fact that the governments holding those views 
were able to shut off the sources of public informa- 
tion. Rigorous censorship of the press, a govern- 
mental monopoly of radio broadcasting, the sup- 
pression of public meetings, and other forms of 
control made it impossible for public opinion in 
these countries to have access to sources of infor- 
mation which might have enabled it to form just 
judgments .of the foreign policy pursued by the 
government. ‘Thus the very wells of thought were 
poisoned, and political leaders who were promot- 
ing false theories of nationalism were able to 


strengthen their hold upon the loyalty of the peo- 
ple thus deceived as to the true attitude of other 
countries. 

On the other hand the control of the govern- 
ment over education was used to disseminate in 
the minds of youth false conceptions of patriotism, 
which made mutual understanding between 
countries more difficult and created new barriers 
between them. 

In the end the public at large proved to be an 
easy victim of this propaganda; and suspicion and 
distrust increased in proportion to economic dis- 
tress. At this point the political and economic 
factors that caused the break-down of law and 
order became indistinguishable from the social 
factors, each set of influences reacting upon the 
other and aggravating its effects. 

In line with their control over the sources of 
public information in their own countries certain 
governments sought to influence public opinion 
in foreign countries, and to that end they set up 
organized agencies of propaganda whose methods 
extended from false statements to the distribution 
of incendiary literature. At the same time these 
governments attempted to undermine the loyalty 
which naturalized citizens owed to the country of 
their adoption, resorting to illegal methods, such 
as the formation of disguised political clubs. 
These subversive activities, carried on at times by 
persons associated with embassies and consulates, 
constituted acts of moral aggression which, never- 
theless, it was difficult to combat without putting 
into effect general restrictions upon freedom of 
speech and of the press and of public assembly. 

Nationalism carried to such extremes thus be- 
came a preponderating factor in bringing on the 
war. 


IV. Economic Factors. 


(a) Economic imperialism.—It was in the field of 
economic interests, however, that imperialism 
manifested itself in its most acute form. For in 
the modern state economic interests not only are 
inseparable from political interests but are in 
large part the motive force of political action, em- 
bracing as they do the raw materials of industry, 
production, transportation, the sale of goods in 
domestic and foreign markets, and the financial 
transactions incident to industry and commerce 
in general. 

The development of industrial machinery 
during the nineteenth century and the rapid 
expansion of production during the first decade of 
the twentieth century led the principal industrial 
states to seek to obtain sources of the raw ma- 
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terials of industry and markets for their manu- 
factured products. The result was a ruthless 
competition between them to obtain exclusive 
control of these raw materials and markets and to 
assure themselves a privileged position wherever 
political pressure could be exercised to that end. 
The competition included also the investment of 
capital drawn from the domestic economy of the 
different countries; so that the economic exploita- 
tion of colonies, protectorates and zones of in- 
fluence, when it did not succeed in obtaining a 
monopoly of raw materials, at least resulted in 
exclusive opportunities for the investment of 
capital by citizens of the mother country. Eco- 


nomic exploitation took on a political and ~ 


strategic character; with the result that political 
and economic imperialism became parts of a 
single objective, and the interests and welfare of 
the peoples of the countries thus exploited became 
subordinated to the interests of the state exercising 
control over them. 

Moreover, in the pursuance of their efforts to 
obtain advantages in foreign markets, govern- 
ments frequently supported their citizens in put- 
ting into effect trade practices which were in open 
violation of the standards of fair competition. The 
result was that rivalry between the citizens of 
different countries became rivalry between their 
governments; and the economic competition of 
private business companies took on a political 
character and gave further impulse to the belief 
that the interests of one state were fundamentally 
opposed to those of another state. 

(6) Economic nationalism.—Even before 1914 the 
great majority of states showed a tendency to re- 
strict the free exchange of goods by the erection 
of tariff barriers and other obstructions, which 
frequently created international friction. These 
measures were used as an important weapon in the 
struggle attending ‘“‘power politics.” After the 
war these conditions continued, and an extreme 
form of nationalism developed, based upon the 
idea that the only way to increase exports was to 
eliminate as far as possible the trade of other coun- 
tries. At the same time it was said that the war 
had shown the necessity of a greater degree of 
economic self-sufficiency. 

Except for its limited provisions in respect to 
territories put under mandate, the Covenant of 
the League of Nations contained no provisions 
looking to cooperation in the field of international 
economic relations. The new states created by 
the peace treaties erected tariff barriers which cut 
across the lines of trade followed in the years be- 
fore the war. New centers of commerce were thus 


created at the expense of established industrial 
communities now separated by national bound- 
aries from their former area of trade. A tendency 
was observable to abandon the use of the uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation clause and to adopt 
to an excessive degree the policy of fixing quotas 
for imported goods, putting taxes on exports, 
laying embargoes, and creating other similar 
restrictions. 

The erection of high tariff walls had the effect of 
creating a condition of industrial insecurity for 
states not possessing raw materials within their 
national boundaries. —The economic theory that 
there should always be a balance of trade in favor 
of its own commerce led each state to pursue its 
policies without regard to their effect upon the 
welfare of other states. No concerted measures 
were taken to solve the problem of distribution 
upon an international basis, so that the surplus 
products of one country might be available to 
other countries in need of them. The various 
trade barriers became instruments of economic 
war and were used as such. 

After 1924 conditions improved to some extent. 
Certain commercial agreements of a temporary 
nature were replaced by others of longer duration, 
having in view the promotion of trade upon a 
freer basis. At the International Economic Con- 
ference of 1927, which met under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, the states represented at the 
conference declared that it was time to stop 
raising higher tariff barriers and to reverse the 
trend in that respect by removing the obstacles to 
international commerce. Nevertheless the spirit 
of exaggerated nationalism prevailed, and in some 
cases it even led to the extreme of making the state 
itself take over the functions of industry and of 
foreign trade. 

The absence of international cooperation in the 
field of economic relations made itself felt more 
acutely when the crisis of 1929 came. Industrial 
and agricultural production, international debts, 
tariffs and labor relations had not been worked out 
with a long-range view of the general welfare, 
whether of the individual nation or of the inter- 
national community, but had been handled with 
a view to present profits. The effects of the 
depression were thus intensified. For want of 
effective international action states tried in vain 
to meet the crisis. Far from doing so, the con- 
flicting solutions offered only made reconstruction 
impossible. 

Partly as a result of the new trade restrictions 
and partly as a result of domestic disturbances 
caused by industrial unemployment and distress, 
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certain political leaders came to believe that only 
by developing the military forces of their country 
and being prepared to fight for new “living 
spaces” was there any hope of relief. In turn, the 
building of new muitary armaments made greater 
demands upon the resources of the state and con- 
sumed the raw materials that might otherwise 
have been available to industry. The consequence 
was the creation of a vicious circle, a sort of 
ascending spiral, in which the demand for military 
armaments was justified by the need of raw ma- 
terials and the need of raw materials became even 
greater to meet the increasing armaments. Under 
these conditions political and economic national- 
ism became part of the same policy; and it was 
not difficult for certain governments to create in 
the minds of their peoples a “‘starvation complex” 
which raised the fever of nationalism to the danger 
point. 

The failure of the several efforts of the leading 
powers to secure a comprehensive and effective 
agreement in respect to military disarmament was 
not solely due to an absence of confidence in the 
system of collective security established by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. It was due 
also to the fact that plans of military disarmament 
were discussed without reference to ‘economic 
disarmament.’’ While the discussions at Geneva 
centered upon the need of a common front against 
aggression, the delegates of the leading powers 
failed to give corresponding attention to the sharp 
rivalries in the field of international commerce 
and to the bitter antagonisms aroused by national 
economic policies which sought only the advantage 
of the particular state at the expense, it might be, 
of other members of the international community. 
<‘Justice”’ between nations did not extend to eco- 
nomic relations, which were determined by the 
law that those which were in fortunate possession 
of the resources of nature were privileged to use 
those resources for their own exclusive advantage. 
Peace could not be permanent so long as the 
nations were engaged in economic war. 


V. SocraL Factors. 


(a) Incomplete realization of social justice.—Social 
justice, in the sense of an equitable distributive 
system put into effect by means of comprehensive 
legislation looking to the protection and adequate 
remuneration of labor and to the promotion of the 
general welfare without respect of privileged 
groups, came to claim a place among the technical 
sciences by the close of the 19th century. A‘Tthe 
same time what was previously considered to be a 
national question in ihe different European 


countries was seen to have international implica- 
tions and to be closely bound up with the economic 
and political relations of states. 

In the years preceding the first World War the 
welfare of the great body of the people and the 
standard of living and economic security of the 
working classes did not reach the level warranted 
by the industrial development of the period. At 
the same time conditions within the individual 
states created an atmosphere unfavorable to 
effective international cooperation, due to the 
reaction of domestic conditions upon international 
relations. This was well understood by the states- 
men who created the League of Nations, when 
they organized at the same time the International 
Labor Bureau, whose constitution recognized this 
fact by beginning with the statement that “‘uni- 
versal peace can only be established upon the 
basis of social justice.” 

The international effects of social injustice are 
to be seen in the influence of the domestic condi- 
tions of the state upon its foreign policy. Many 
civil wars have had their origin in social evils 
which might have been cured by more equitable 
laws. But social injustice may also be a cause of 
international conflict when it leads a government 
to go to war in order to distract attention from 
domestic difficulties. Of recent years we have the 
case of governments which, taking advantage of 
the low state of public morale created by economic 
insecurity and social distress, have set up political 
dictatorships and, by suppressing free institutions, 
have succeeded in inciting their people to envy of 
other countries and in leading them to seek in 
war what they believed to be their due. 

While it is true that in consequence of the more 
advanced social legislation of the past two dec- 
ades, supported by the activities of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the economic status of labor 
improved in some countries, in other countries 
the demands of the great masses for social justice 
remained in large degree unsatisfied. In certain 
respects the situation took on new and more 
serious aspects due to the inability, or the unwill- 
ingness, of states to organize their domestic 
economies in terms of world cooperation. It is no 
exaggeration to say that half of the world’s popu- 
lation lived below the minimim level of subsistence 
not because the means of a better life were lacking, 
but because political nationalism no less than 
economic nationalism prevented the necessary 
cooperation between states. Industry was not 
organized at the service of the community, but 
rather with the object of producing profits for 
some of its members. There was unbridled com- 
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petition within each state, and between states a 
struggle without quarter for the conquest of for- 
eign markets. This system, operating without 
plan or regulation, may have given work for the 
time to a larger number of persons; but in the 
end it had the opposite effect. 

The resulting leconomic insecurity helped to 
create in certain peoples sentiments of hostility 
towards the people of other countries as being 
responsible for their suffering. Conditions due 
in part to inadequate domestic planning were 
held to be due to the deliberate act of foreign 
governments. The inequality of social condi- 
tions between different countries became more 
glaring. Lower living standards created hatred 
and suspicion, and the class struggle in certain 
countries became acute. Extreme poverty existed 
side by side with great wealth, and the social 
phenomenon of our times was to be witnessed: 
millions upon millions demanding in vain the 
right to work. If domestic peace and order were 
disturbed as a result, it was too much to expect 
that permanent peace between nations could be 
built upon such unstable foundations. 

(6) Unemployment.—Even before the War of 
1914 the unequal distribution of work and the 
widespread unemployment preoccupied the atten- 
tion of certain governments; but these conditions 
did not disturb domestic order in such a way or 
to such an extent as to become an international 
problem. 

During the war of 1914 the problem of unem- 
ployment was solved by the great number of men 
enlisted in military service and by the expansion 
of industries to meet the needs of war; but after 
the armistice the problem returned in aggravated 
form, due to the inability of peace-time industry 
to give work to the immense number of persons 
seeking employment. 

Unemployment in the succeeding years led 
to the development of autarchic tendencies, in 
which some governments sought to find a pallia- 
tive for the numerous problems confronting them. 
They found it necessary to create work and to 
erect barriers against imports; and in seeking to 
give preference to the native worker they excluded 
foreigners and closed their doors to the immigrant 
or subjected him to quotas based upon nation- 
ality. This policy provoked reprisals from other 
states and was one more disturbing element in 
international relations. 

On the other hand the feelings of hostility and 
distrust created among the unemployed and the 
most needy groups made it easier to establish 
autocratic regimes in certain countries, which 


relied only upon force and not upon the work- 
ing of free institutions. These governments 
required an elaborate bureaucracy to assure 
their position and to carry out the complicated 
plans called for by their ideas. They set in 
motion propaganda in favor of their claims 
against other states in order to arouse their 
peoples and to distract’attention from the diffi- 
culties of their domestic situation. They expanded 
their armament industry in order to assert their 
claims effectively. This policy had the advantage 
of offering an artificial solution for the problem 
of unemployment; so that it became easy for 
these governments to change the hunger com- 
plex into a war complex, and thus to consolidate 
their hold upon the people. But the labor prob- 
lem remained unsolved, and domestic difficulties 
made the security of their systems precarious. 
Plans of conquest appeared to be the easiest 
solution for their difficulties. The dilemma 
appeared to be, in fact, work or war. The old 
race of armaments was back again, with result- 
ing lack of confidence between states. It was 
now too late for the measures of international 
cooperation which, taken at an earlier date, 
might have prevented the coming conflict. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Inter-American Juridical Committee, tak- 
ing into account the facts above set forth, indicat- 
ing what the Committee believes to be the main 
causes of the breakdown of international law and 
order, and believing it necessary to make its con- 
tribution to the determination of the general 
principles upon which law and order should be 
based in the future, to the end that a just and 
permanent peace may be established among the 
nations, proposes to the Governments of the 
American Republics the following conclusions: 


I. Priority OF THE Morat LAw AND OF THE 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law DERIVED FROM IT. 


Nations must recognize in their mutual rela- 
tions the priority of the moral law, which is the 
same for nations as for individuals; and they 
must make their conduct conform to the funda- 
mental principles derived from that law. 

Existing rules of positive law must not be re- 
garded as fixing permanently the status quo, but 
rather as the necessary basis of international 
order and stability pending the adoption of 
rules more in accord with the new needs of the 
international community. 
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II. REPUDIATION OF THE UsE OF FORCE 


War must be repudiated not only as an instru- 
ment of national policy, but also as a Jegalized 
procedure for the settlement of disputes. 

The community of nations, acting through its 
organized agents, must alone have the right to 
use force to prevent or resist aggression and to 
maintain order and respect for law. 

Resistance by a nation to aggression must be 
limited to the defense of its territory pending 
effective action by the community of nations. 

The acts which shall be regarded as constituting 
aggression must be specifically defined, as well 
as the conditions calling into effect the right of 
legitimate self-defense. 


III. UnguatirieD OBLIGATION TO SETTLE Dis- 
PUTES BY PEACEFUL METHODs. 


Nations must undertake an unqualified obliga- 
tion to settle their disputes by peaceful methods. 

The various procedures for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes must be organized 
in such a way as to operate automatically and pro- 
gressively until a final and definitive solution of 
the controversy has been obtained by means of 
one or another of the several procedures laid down, 
or by means of some alternative procedure which 
the parties in controversy may agree to adopt. 

The existing procedures of conciliation and arbi- 
tration should be reorganized so as to make them 
more readily and more promptly accessible. 

The jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice should be extended, and 
procedure before the Court should be coordinated 
with that of regional judicial tribunals, if any 
should be created; the jurisdiction of these regional 
tribunals being determined by the place and the 
subject matter of the controversy. 


IV. SOLIARITY IN THE PRESENCE OF AGGRESSION. 


Nations have a common and joint obligation to 
watch over the observance of the fundamental 
principles of international law, and they must 
assume a collective responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace and order. 

An act of aggression committed against one 
nation must be considered as an act of aggression 
against all the other members of the international 
community. 

When once the aggressor has been determined 
by the competent organs of the international com- 
munity, nations shall have no right to remain 
neutral between the parties in conflict and to treat 
them upon equal terms. 

All nations have the duty to cooperate in making 


effective the sanctions which the international 
community may adopt against an aggressor. 


V. MopiIFICATION OF THE CONCEPTION OF 


SOVEREIGNTY. 


The sovereignty of the state must be understood 
in a manner consistent with the supreme necessity 
of maintaining peace, order, and justice in the 
international community. 

In the exercise of their sovereignty nations must 
recognize and respect the priority of the moral] law 
and of the fundamental principles of international 
law derived from it. 

No nation may claim as an attribute of sover- 
eignty the right to be the judge in its own case or 
the right to take the law into its own hands and 
assert its claims by force. 

The morai unity of the international community 
and the effective cooperation of its members call 
for the coordination of their sovereignty with the 
fact of their interdependence. 


VI. Necessiry oF A More EFFECTIVE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


The maintenance of law and order and the 
application and development of specific rules 
of international conduct demand the creation of 
some machinery of international government 
which can represent the will of the entire com- 
munity and its collective interests rather than the 
will and the interests of its individual members, 
and which can carry into effect its decisions. 

The period of transition between the close of the 
war and the establishment of the future inter- 
national organization must not be prolonged 
beyond the time that is strictly necessary, and it 
must be governed as far as possible by the same 
principles upon which the organization itself is 
to be based. 


VII. CHARACTER OF THE NEW ASSOCIATION OF 
NATIONS. 

The international community must be organized 
on the basis of the cooperation of all nations. 

No nation is privileged to remain aloof from the 
organization thus established. 

Whether the organization is to be based upon 
the League of Nations, amended and strengthened, 
or is to be a new legal institution, it must be so 
constituted as to reconcile the principle of uni- 
versality of membership with the existence of 
regional groups formed by natural bonds of 
solidarity and common interests. 

These regional groups or associations may adopt 
special rules governing the relations of their 
members among themselves in matters in which 
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the common interests of the whole international 
community are not involved. 

The functions of the new international organiza- 
tion must be as comprehensive as the political, 
economic, and social needs of the community 
require. Existing international institutions and 
treaty agreements must be adjusted to meet new 
conditions and new needs. 


VIII. A More EFFECTIVE SysTEM OF COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY. 


The primary objective of the new international 
organization must be the protection of each and 
all of its members against acts of violence, so that 
every nation may rely for its security upon the 
collective action of the community. 

Each nation must consider that it has a vital 
national interest of its own in the maintenance of 
international law and order, and that every threat 
or act of violence against any one member of the 
community constitutes a direct attack against 
each and all of them. 


IX. ABANDONMENT OF THE SYSTEM OF A BALANCE 
OF Power. LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 


The establishment of an effective system of 
collective security must put an end to the policy 
that peace can be secured by a balance of power 
between opposing groups of states. 

Nations must recognize that a just solution of the 
problem of armaments is an essential condition of 
an adequate organization of peace. 

The limitation of armaments must take place 
progressively and side by side with the establish- 
ment and practical development of the system 
of collective security, up to the point which is 
compatible with the maintenance by each state 
of domestic order and with the fulfillment of its 
international obligations looking to the collective 
action of the community. 

Nations must not invoke the necessity of self- 
defense as a ground for increasing their national 
armaments beyond the extent recognized as 
justifiable within the system of collective security. 

The manufacture of munitions of war should 
be an exclusive function of the state, the private 
manufacture and private trade in arms being 
opposed to the general security. 

During the period of transition between the end 
of hostilities and the definitive establishment of 
peace, account must be taken of the fact that the 
nations which have borne the burden of the war 
against the aggressors may have to keep their 
armaments in order to reestablish order in terri- 
tories where there is need to do so. But this 
temporary right must be exercised with the 


objective of facilitating the creation of the system 
of collective security which is to follow, keeping in 
mind at the same time a gradual solution of the 
problem of the limitation of armaments. 


X. ABANDONMENT OF POLITICAL IMPERIALISM. 


Political imperialism, in the sense of the acquisi- 
tion of control over the will of weak nations and 
over undeveloped countries for political as well 
as for military purposes, must be abandoned. 

Colonies and protectorates must be administered 
in accordance with the principles laid down in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and reaffirmed 
in the Habana Convention, that the well-being 
and. development of their peoples should form a 
sacred trust of civilization. 


XI. ExviminatTion or PouiticAL NATIONALISM. 


An essential condition of the establishment of a 
permanent peace will be the elimination of the 
spirit of exaggerated nationalism which concen- 
trates upon the interests of the particular state to 
the exclusion of the interests of the community at 
large. 

Every effort must be made to get rid of false 
theories of nationalism which certain governments 
have made use of in order to create in their peoples 
a belief in their superiority over other peoples and 
consequently, as claimed, in their right to impose 
their culture upon them. 

Doctrinal propaganda carried on in a particular 
state against mutual understanding between na- 
tions must be regarded as an offense against the 
whole community of nations and as a threat to the 
general peace. 

The state exists for the good of its citizens, and 
it may not deprive them of the rights which a man 
possesses because of his human personality and not 
because the state has conferred them upon him. 

Political systems which respect human liberties 
must be recognized as playing an important part 
in the cooperation of states. 

In view of the fact that moral disarmament is an 
important factor in promoting peace, states should 
direct their educational institutions so as to in- 
crease mutual understanding between them and 
to develop within their respective territories, and 
by all means in their power, sentiments of inter- 
national cooperation and solidarity. 


XII. Eximtnation oF Economic IMPERIALISM. 


The community of nations, acting through its 
appropriate agencies, must supervise the exploita- 
tion of undeveloped territories. 

These territories must be administered in ac- 
cordance with the principle of equality of treat- 
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ment so that all states may have equal access to 
the raw materials which they produce and may be 
able to sell their manufactured goods in the mar- 
kets of these territories upon equal terms. 

A system of free competition should be estab- 
lished in these territories, which will prevent par- 
ticular states from having exclusive opportunities 
for the investment of capital and for other forms 
of economic enterprise, and which will promote 
the gradual progress of these territories and the 
well-being of their native populations, while at 
the same time protecting the interests of the 
international community. 


XIII. Eximination oF Economic NATIONALISM. 


Nations must recognize their economic inter- 
dependence, and that in consequence their right 
to regulate their own economic activities should 
not be without limitations. 

The future international organization must give 
special attention to the coordination of world 
economy, and must endeavor to obtain concrete 
solutions for the problems which it presents, seek- 
ing a means of reconciling national self-determi- 
nation with the predominant interest of the whole 
community of nations. 

Nations must make every effort to lower tariff 
barriers and remove other restrictions upon com- 
merce, and to increase as far as possible the free 
and full exchange of articles and services among 
the members of the international community, so 
as to lessen as far as possible the inequalities of 
natural resources and to promote the mutual well- 
being of their respective peoples. 

In order to bring about economic disarmament 
the system of ruthless competition and trade 
rivalries must be eliminated, and in its place must 
be substituted measures of cooperation looking to 
the general welfare of the international com- 
munity. 


XIV. ELIMINATION OF THE SociAL FacTrors OF 
War. 


Nations must recognize that social justice and 
the improvement of the conditions of life for the 
individual citizen have a relation to the mainte- 
mance of peace and for that reason must play an 
essential part in any plans of international recon- 
struction. 

Nations must endeavor to raise the standard of 
life of their citizens and must guarantee to each 
individual a degree of economic security which will 
permit him to live in the sufficiency and freedom 
from fear necessary to enable him to develop his 
personality and to enjoy the benefits of spiritual 
and material freedom to which all men have a 
right. 

The realization of these objectives is primarily 
the task of each separate state; but only by parallel 
international action can they be adequately 
secured. 

Nations must organize their national industry 
so as to meet the needs of all the people and not 
merely the interests of privileged groups; and 
while having in mind the interests of their own 
peoples they must also give consideration to the 
interests and necessities of the international 
community. 

The social services of the new international 
organization must be expanded so as to include 
tasks which are beyond the reach of the individual 
state. The work of the International Labor Office 
must be continued to the fullest possible extent. 


(S) AFRANIO DE MELLO FRANCO 
(S) Cuartes G. FENwIcK 

(S) F. Nieto pet Rio 

(S) C. E. Srotk 

(S) P. Campos OrtT1z 


Rio DE JANEIRO, September 5, 1942. 


The Americas and the War 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
recelving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parenthesis, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 


those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(e.g., 2a). 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PART XIII 


ARGENTINA 


11,. March 5, 1942. Resolution No. 27,523, 
Ministry of Agriculture, ordering the National 
Cotton Board to investigate the cotton situation. 
(Mentioned in Boletin Oficial, May 12, 1942.) 


16. Presidential Decree No. 118,459. (Boletin 
Oficial, May 12, 1942.) 

19.. May 27, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
120,675, authorizing firms manufacturing vege- 


table oils to work their personnel longer hours. 
(Boletin Oficial, August 10, 1942.) 

19a). May 29, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
120,981.—Expediente 20,125-T-1942, authoriz- 
ing tin-cap factories to work their personnel 
longer hours. (Boletin Oficial, August 10, 1942.) 
19¢,,. June 11, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
122,267, authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture 
to send a commission to Bolivia to study freight 
problems. (Boletin Oficial, August 31, 1942.) 


20/3. July 21, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 


125,220, providing that paper factories in the 
Federal Capital having agreements with the 
Ministry of Agriculture for supplying newsprint 
may work their personnel longer hours. (Boletin 
Oficial, August 13, 1942.) 


21). August 3, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
126,203, providing that the analysis issued by 
the Agricultural Board of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture for each shipment of wheat flour to be 
exported, in compliance with Decree No. 32,121 
of November 30, 1933, shall also constitute 
authorization to export the necessary bags, the 
exportation of which was regulated by Decree 
No. 121,840 (see Argentina 195, BULLETIN, 
November 1942). (Boletin Oficial, September 7, 
1942.) 


21o,- August 4, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 

126,990, fixing maximum sales prices for cotton 

yarns. (Boletin Oficial, September 7, 1942.) 

219). August 4, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
225 
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126,991, empowering the Iron and Steel Rationing 
Commission to authorize iron sales at higher prices 
than those fixed by Decree No. 120,931 (see 
Argentina 19,, BULLETIN, January 1943). (Boletin 
Oficial, September 5, 1942.) 

21,. (Boletin Oficial, September 5, 1942.) 

21a;. August 14, 1942. Resolution No. 337, 


Treasury Department, restricting the use of iron 
and steel. (Boletin Oficial, September 7, 1942.) 


2lag. August 18, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 127,932, fixing maximum prices for burlap 
bags. (Boletin Oficial, September 7, 1942.) 


21c,. August 21, 1942. Resolution No. 33,285, 
Ministry of Agriculture, regulating textile bag 
commerce. (Boletin Oficial, October 6, 1942.) 
21c.. August 21, 1942. Resolution No. 33,286, 
Ministry of Agriculture, providing for the return 
of flour bags as decreed by Presidential Decree 
No. 121,842 (see Argentina 196,, BULLETIN, 
December 1942.) (Boletin Oficial, October 6, 
1942.). 


21d,. August 24, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 128,443.—Expte. No. 220,166-942, regu- 
lating cheese exports. (Boletin Oficial, October 15, 
1942.) 


28a. September 23, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 131,200.—Expte. 37,771 C—1942, authorizing 
the General Postal and Telegraph Board to utilize 
French airmail services between Marseilles and 
Africa (suspended in June 1940 and recently 
reestablished) for Argentine communications 
intended for Algiers, ‘Tunisia, Morocco, and 
French West Africa. (Boletin Oficial, October 1, 
1942.) 


286. September 24, 1942. Resolution No. 34,785, 
Ministry of Agriculture, creating Advisory Ration- 
ing Commissions for the rationing of gasoline. 
(Boletin Oficial, October 8, 1942). 


28c. September 25, 1942. Resolution No. 34,- 
805.—Expte. 71,915-1942, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, setting forth rules for the use of burlap bags 
for certain products. (Boletin Oficial, October 14, 
1942.) 


28d. September 28, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 131,514.—Expte. 39,431—G—1942, prohibit- 
ing civilian airplanes from flying at certain times 
and places because of antiaircraft defense manoeu- 
vres. (Boletin Oficial, October 2, 1942.) 


29. Presidential Decree No. 131,622. 
Oficial, October 14, 1942.) 

30a. September 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 131,256, requiring a previous permit from 
the National Cotton Board for the transfer of 


(Boletin 


cotton plant seeds. 
1942.) 


31a. October 8, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
132,783, providing that all industries requiring 
electric power except those adjusted to continuous 
or uninterruptable work shall suspend work be- 
tween 7:30 P. M. and 9:30 P. M. after November 
1, 1942. Air-conditioning apparatus will also 
stop and illuminated signs cannot be lighted. 
(Boletin Oficial, October 17, 1942.) 


32a. October 8, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
132,595, placing export control and the issuance 
of export permits under the Committee for Ex- 


portation and Industrial and Commercial Promo- 
tion. (Boletin Oficial, October 23, 1942.) 


33a. October 9, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
132,929, creating the Working Hours Commission 
(Comision de Horarios de Trabajo) to study problems 
relative to commercial and industrial working 
hours. (Boletin Oficial, October 20, 1942.) 


34a. October 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
133,188, requiring previous permits for the ex- 
portation of paper, pasteboard, cardboard, paper 
cuttings, and rags. (Boletin Oficial, October 30, 
1942.) 


346. October 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
133,238, fixing procedure for the distribution and 
sale of tires. (Boletin Oficial, October 30, 1942.) 


34c. October 15, 1942. Presidential Decree ex- 
tending the state of siege (see Argentina 4, BULLE- 
Tin, April 1942) until December 14, 1942. (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, November 15, 1942.) 

37a. November 12, 1942. Presidential Decree 
providing for strict control over all telecommunica- 
tions enterprises, companies, and lines. (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, November 13, 1942.) 

39. November 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
fixing provisional prices for iron. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, December 1, 1942.) 

40. December 1, 1942. Presidential Decree 


fixing official prices for wheat and flax. (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, December 2, 1942.) 


(Boletin Oficial, November 2, 


BOLIVIA 


9. November 24, 1942. Law approving, with 
certain amendments, the agreement of September 
14, 1942, between the Government of Bolivia and 
the Bolivian Development Corporation (Sociedad 
Anénima Corporacién Boliviana de Fomento) relative 
to the functions of said Corporation. (Carta In- 
formativa, No. 22/42, Banco Minero de Bolivia, 
November 1942.) 


10. December 14, 1942. Order, Ministry of 
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Economy, instructing the Central Bank to grant 
certificates of necessity for importing tires from 
Brazil. (EI Diario, La Paz, December 15, 1942.) 


11. December 17, 1942. Decree establishing a 
National Economic Council to study and recom- 
mend specific measures for the coordination of 
economic policies and for the strengthening of 
existing economic control. (Foreign 
Weekly, Washington, January 23, 1943.) 


Commerce 


BRAZIL 


26b,. May 13, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,295, 
establishing temporary emergency measures rela- 
tive to the electric power industry. (Dvdrio Oficial, 
May 15, 1942.) 


35a). August 5, 1942. Presidential Order ap- 
proving the proposal of the Civil Service Adminis- 
tration to limit the operations of the Federal Coun- 
cilon Foreign Trade, to abolish the Economic De- 
fense Commission, and to create an organ endowed 
with sufficient powers to coordinate the country’s 
economic mobilization. (Dzdrio Oficial, September 
30, 1942.) 


35e,. (Correction) August 20, 1942. Decree- 
Law No. 4,599. (Diario Oficial, October 7, 1942.) 


41j,. September 8, 1942. Resolution of the 
Federal Council on Foreign Trade adopting 
measures intended to expand the alcohol industry 
in order to provide a substitute, wherever possible, 
for imported liquid fuel. (Dizdrio Oficial, Septem- 
ber 19, 1942, and corrected in the Diario Oficial, 
November 3, 1942.) 


41m. September 15, 1942. Presidential Order 
approving the proposal of the Civil Service Ad- 
ministration to change the rules regarding vaca- 
tions for government employees during the state 
of war. (Didrio Oficial, September 18, 1942.) 


41n. September 15, 1942. Order No. 758, 
Ministry of Agriculture, issuing instructions con- 
cerning a course in the handling of gasogene vehi- 
cles and motors. (Didério Oficial, September 17, 
1942.) 


410. September 16, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4,693, suspending, for the duration of the war, 
the enforcement of various articles of the Federal 
Civil Service Law (Estatuto dos Funciondrios Piblicos 
Civis) and setting forth other measures. (See 41m 
above.) (Diario Oficial, September 18, 1942.) 


42b,. September 17, 1942. Resolution, Nat- 
ional Petroleum Council, approving new tables 
of maximum sales prices for Diesel oil, fuel oil, 
kerosene, and gasoline-alcohol mixture in order 
to meet increases in international freight and 


war risk insurance. 


29, 1942.) 


426. September 18, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4,708, establishing a supplementary credit of 
16,399 contos 900 milréis in the Ministry of 
war to cover expenses for overtime payments 
and the acquisition of raw materials, fuel, war 
explosives, munitions, etc. (Didrio Oficial, Sep- 
tember 21, 1942.) 

42b,. September 18, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4,709, authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture 
to fix sales prices for cattle. (Didrio Oficial, 
September 21, 1942.) 


42b,. September 19, 1942. Order No. 6,008, 
Ministry of Justice, establishing regulations for 
employees’ conduct during the state of war, 
in order to protect national security. (Didrio 
Oficial, September 25, 1942.) 


42b,. September 19, 1942. Notice No. 121, 
Ministry of Aeronautics, announcing the require- 
ments for selection of candidates for aviation 
schools in the United States, where 200 scholar- 
ships have been established for Brazilians. 
(Diario Oficial, September 23, 1942.) 

42b,. September 21, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4,717, regulating the declarations in the trade 
register of German, Italian, and Japanese sub- 
jects. (Didrio Oficial, September 23, 1942.) 


42b,, September 21, 1942. Order No. 108-A, 
Ministry of Aeronautics, taking cover the Na- 
tiona) Drum Factory and that for ‘“‘Maquinas 
Metro” (Taximeters) with all their equipment. 
(Diario Oficial, September 25, 1942.) 

42b;. September 21, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4,716, creating the National Board for Civilian 
Antiair Defense. (Didrio Oficial, September 26, 
1942.) 


42b). September 22, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4,722, declaring the alcohol industry of national 
concern and establishing price guarantees for 
alcohol and raw materials intended for alcohol 
production. (Didrio Oficial, September 24, 1942.) 


42b,9. September 22, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4,725, reorganizing the Professional School for 
Nurses established by Decree No. 791 of Septem- 
ber 27,1890. (Diério Oficial, September 24, 1942.) 


42b,,. September 23, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4,736, regulating the handling of economic statis- 
tics so as to insure the success of the national 
statistical system, especially where it should be the 
basis for the orientation of economic policy and 
national security. (Dzdrio Oficial, September 25, 
1942.) 


(Diario Oficial, September 
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426,;.. September 24, 1942. Order No. 700, 
Ministry of Communications, ordering the Radio 
Technical Commission to adopt certain measures 
intended to protect radio broadcasting services, in 
view of the scarcity of tubes and other critical 
materials, (Didério Oficial, September 25, 1942.) 


426,;3. September 24, 1942. Order No. 3,763, 
Ministry of War, issuing instructions for the func- 
tioning of the Regional Motor-Mechanized 
Service. (Didrio Oficial, September 28, 1942.) 


426,,. September 25, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4,744, establishing a special credit of 5,000 contos 
in the Ministry of Agriculture intended to carry 
out the accord between Brazil and the United 
States for the improvement of food production (see 
Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 48a, BuL- 
LETIN, December 1942). (Diério Oficial, Sep- 
tember 28, 1942.) 


426;;. September 26, 1942. Circular No. 6, Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education of the National 
Department of Education, issuing instructions 
concerning measures for the protection of pupils, 
uninterrupted continuance of teaching, prepara- 
tions for school mobilization, etc., in view of the 
state of war. (Didrio Oficial, September 29, 1942.) 


42c. (Correction) September 28, 1942. (Didrio 
Oficial, September 28, 1942.) 


43. Decree-Law No. 4,759. (Didrio 
September 30, 1942.) 


43a. September 29, 1942. Presidential Decree 
appointing the Coordinator of Economic Mobili- 
zation (see Brazil 42c, BuLLETIN, February 1943 
and above). (Didrio Oficial, September 29, 1942.) 


43b. September 29, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
4,753, authorizing the use in the Air Reserve of 
civilian pilots trained in aviation schools in the 
United States. (Didrio Oficial, September 30, 
1942.) 


44. (Correction) Decree-Law No. 4,789, author- 
izing the issuance of war bonds and making other 
provisions. (Didrio Oficial, October 6, 1942.) 


44a. October 5, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,782, 
providing for the registration of civilians for mili- 
tary service. (Didrio Oficial, October 7, 1942.) 


446. October 5, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,783, 
establishing the National Security Council and 
prescribing its duties and functions. (D/zdrio 
Oficial, October 7, 1942.) 


44c. October 5, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,784, 
authorizing the issuance of paper money in the 
amount of 600,000 contos for the acquisition of 
gold, either in Brazil or abroad. (Diério Oficial, 
October 7, 1942.) 


Oficial, 


46. (Correction) Decree-Law No. 4,807. (Diério 
Oficial, October 9, 1942.) 


47. (Didrio Oficial, October 6, 1942, corrected in 
the Didrio Oficial, October 13, 1942.) 


48. (Correction) October 7,1942. Decree-Law 
No. 4,806. (Diério Oficial, October 9, 1942.) 


48a. October 6, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4800, 
making instruction in civilian defense obligatory 
for students in official or private schools. (Didrio 
Oficial, October 8, 1942.) 


49. September 30, 1942. (Didério Oficial, October 
3, 1942.) 


50. (Didrio Oficial, October 3, 1942.) 


50a. October 8, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4812, 
providing for the requisition of either real or per- 
sonal property necessary to the armed forces and 
civilian defense, and making other provisions. 
(Didrio Oficial, October 10, 1942.) 


506. October 8, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4819, 
prescribing measures regarding soldiers who be- 
come disabled and providing for pensions to the 
families of those who die as a result of shipwrecks, 
accidents, or any act of enemy aggression. (Didrio 
Oficial, October 10, 1942.) 


50c. October 9, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4822, 
empowering the National Petroleum Council to 
authorize a reduction in alcohol denaturants as 
long as the gasoline shortage exists. (Didrio Ofi- 
cial, October 12, 1942.) 


52. (Correction) Decree-Law No. 4826. (Didrio 
Oficial, October 14, 1942.) 


52a. Decree-Law No. 
October 15, 1942.) 


52a,. October 15, 1942. Notice No. 39, Export- 
Import Division of the Bank of Brazil, fixing prices 
for specified types and grades of Brazilian rubber. 
(Didrio Oficial, October 15, 16, and 17, 1942.) 


52a,. October 14, 1942. Order No. 2, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, placing a certain 
lead mine under government control and naming 


a controller. (Didrio Oficial, October 19, 1942.) 


52a;. October 15, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4830- 
A, placing fishing colonies under the direction of 
the Ministry of the Navy. (Published by mistake 
as Executive Order No. 10,650, in the Diario Ofi- 
cial, October 17, 1942, and reprinted as corrected 
in the Didrio Oficial, October 23, 1942.) 


4828. (Didrio Oficial, 


526. Decree-Law No. 4841. (Didrio Oficial, 
October 20, 1942.) 

52c. October 19, 1942. Order No. 5-42. 
(Diario Oficial, October 21, 1942.) 

52d. (Correction) October 17, 1942. Order 
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No. 3-42. (Didrio Oficial, October 19, 1942.) 
52e. October 12, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4825. 
(Didrio Oficial, October 14, 1942.) 


52f. October 19, 1942. Order No. 139, Ministry 
of Aeronautics, giving instructions for the prompt 
establishment of an air officers reserve. (Didrio 


Oficial, October 21, 1942.) 


52g. October 21, 1942. Notice No. 2751, Min- 
istry of War, extending for 60 days the time period 
for reserves who are students in colleges to report 
in answer to their call to military duty. (Dzdrio 
Oficial, October 23, 1942.) 


53a. October 22, 1942. Order No. 8-42, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, prescribing 
measures aimed at promoting the production of 
industrial alcohol. (Didrio Oficial, October 26, 
1942.) 


53b. October 23, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4865, 
prohibiting the granting of paroles to foreigners 
temporarily in the country who have received 
sentences. (Didrio Oficial, October 26, 1942.) 


53c. October 23, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4868, 
changing the system of granting vacations to 
workers engaged in activities essential to national 


security for the duration of the war. (Dzdrio 
Oficial, October 26, 1942.) 


53d. October 23, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4874, 
suspending for the duration of the war the provi- 
sion of Decree-Law No. 3940 of December 16, 
1941 (see Brazil 3,, BuLLeTIN, March 1943), per- 
taining to release from military service because of 
illness of members of one’s family. (Dzdrio Oficial, 
October 26, 1942.) 


53e. October 24, 1942. Notice, Brazilian Insti- 
tute of Geography and Statistics, giving instruc- 
tions on the collection of the economic data to 
serve as a basis for national defense policies, as 
provided for in Decree-Law No. 4736 of Septem- 
ber 23, {1942 (see 42b,,; above). (Didrio Oficial, 
October 28, 1942.) 


53f. October 26, 1942. Decree No. 10,706, de- 
claring the office of Technical Director of the 
Brazilian Explosives and Munitions Company to 
be of military importance. (Dzdrio Oficial, Octo- 
ber 28, 1942.) 

53g. October 27, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,878, 
regulating the consumption tax on sugar and 
reducing the tax on liquor and alcohol. (Dvzério 
Oficial, October 29, 1942, corrected in Drdrio 
Oficial, November 9, 1942.) 


53h. October 30, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,899, 
providing that cattle for slaughter be sold by 
weight instead of by the head. (Didrio Oficial, 
November 3, 1942.) 


537. October 31, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,914, 
suspending, for the duration of the war, article 3 
of Decree-Law No. 4,271 of April 17, 1942 (see 
Brazil 22h, BuLtetin, August 1942) relative to 
promotion of officers. (Diario Oficial, November 
5, 1942.) 

54. (Correction) October 31, 1942. Decree- 
Law No. 4,902. (Didério Oficial, November 5, 
1942, corrected in Didrio Oficial, November 16, 
1942.) 


55. (Correction) October 29, 1942. Order No. 
10. (Didrio Oficial, October 31, 1942.) 


57. (Correction) October 31, 1942. Order No. 
11. (Diario Oficial, November 5, 1942.) 


57a. November 3, 1942. Order No. 17-42, 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, prescrib- 
ing measures for the increased manufacture of 
alcohol from part of the 1943-44 sugar crop and 
making other provisions to promote alcohol pro- 
duction. (Diério Oficial, November 11, 1942.) 


576. November 4, 1942. Resolution No. 46-42, 
Sugar and Alcohol Institute, prescribing stand- 
ards for the establishment of quotas for supplies 
of sugar cane to factories. (Dzdrio Oficial, Novem- 
ber 12, 1942.) 


57c. November 4, 1942. Order No. 13, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, establish- 
ing an Office for the Control of National Fibers 
and Fiber Manufactures and prescribing regula- 
tions pertaining thereto. (Diario Oficial, Novem- 
ber 6, 1942.) 

57d. November 4, 1942. Order No. 15, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, prohibiting 
the slaughtering of beef cattle for export until 
domestic requirements have been met. (Dzdrio 


Oficial, November 6, 1942.) 


57e. November 5, 1942. Notice, Export-Import 
Division, Bank of Brazil, requiring rubber mer- 
chants and manufacturers to make declarations 
of stocks on hand and of supplies needed. (Dizdrio 
Oficial, November 5, 6, 7, 9, and 11, 1942.) 

57f. November 5, 1942. Order No. 16, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, prescribing 
measures to increase the production of coal in the 
country. (Diério Oficial, November 7, 1942.) 
57g. November 6, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4925, 
allocating to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs the 
sum of 200,000 cruzeiros for expenses of the 
American Technical Mission (see Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 45, BuLtETIn, November 
1942). (Diério Oficial, November 9, 1942.) 

57h. November 6, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4929, 
changing the dates for entrance into the military 
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service of the men called up in the year 1942. 
(Didrio Oficial, November 9, 1942.) 

571. November 9, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4937, 
prescribing measures to assure the complete 
functioning of either military or civilian factories 


producing war materials. (Didrio Oficial, Novem- 
ber 12, 1942.) 


577. November 12, 1942. Order No. 18, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, establishing 
the War Bread Commission, charged with the 
duty of making studies on the production of a 
type of bread of higher nutritive value and lower 
cost. (Didrio Oficial, November 14, 1942.) 


CHILE 


3c. February 2, 1942. Decree No. 132, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, declaring 
shoes and materials used in their manufacture 
articles of prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1942.) 

21a,. July 9, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1,376, appointing a committee to handle all 
matters relative to the introduction and use of 
gasogenes in connection with motors using liquid 
fuel. (Diario Oficial, October 1, 1942.) 


30a. August 19, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
135, regulating Article 27 of the Emergency Law 
(see Chile 22, Buttetin, November 1942) by 
providing for control over Chilean vessels engaged 
in coastwise trade. (Diario Oficial, September 5, 
1942.) 


31a. August 26, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
6-4,817, issued under authority of Article 5 of 
Law 7200 (see Chile 22, BuLtetin, November 
1942), setting forth a new organization for public 
administration services. (Diario Oficial, September 


9, 1942.) 


316. August 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
4,898, providing that instead of new automobile 
license plates for 1943 a small tag marked 1943 


will be attached to the 1942 license plate. (Diario 
Oficial, September 17, 1942.) 
32. Presidential Decree No. 3,192. (Diario Of- 


cial, September 17, 1942.) 


33. (Correction) August 31, 1942. Presidential 
Decree No. 141. (Diario Oficial, September 9, 
1942.) 

33a. September 1, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,205, issued under authority of the Emer- 
gency Law (see Chile 22, BuLteETIN, November 
1942), regulating promotions and hiring of new 
personnel in certain institutions. (Diario Oficial, 
September 4, 1942.) 


336. September 2, 1942. Decree No. 1,230, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing wholesale and retail prices for condensed 
milk. (Diario Oficial, September 16, 1942.) 


33c. September 10, 1942. Decree No. 1,316, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing the sales price for nails. (Diario Oficial, 
September 15, 1942.) 


33d. September 11, 1942. Decree No. 1,343, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing the price for fresh milk. (Diario Oficial, 
September 21, 1942.) 


36. (Correction) September 16, 1942. Order 
No. 113, Ministry of the Interior. (Dzario Oficial, 
September 23, 1942.) 


36a. September 17, 1942. Order No. 115, 
Ministry of the Interior, prohibiting personnel in 
the Ministry of the Interior from granting private 
individuals certificates intended to justify the 
necessity for using their automobiles and obtaining 
gasoline. (Diario Oficial, September 23, 1942.) 


36b. September 17, 1942. Resolution No. 255, 
Petroleum Supply Committee, voiding, with cer- 
tain exceptions, gasoline ration coupons for private 
automobiles. (Diario Oficial, September 22, 1942). 


36c. September 20, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 13/5,224, issued under authority of Law No. 
7200 (see Chile 22, BuLtetTin, November 1942), 
fixing the organization of councils for various 
administrative bodies. (Diario Oficial, October 9, 
1942.) 


36d. September 23, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 14-164, issued under authority of Law No. 
7200 (see Chile 22, BuLteTiIn, November 1942), 
reorganizing the Commission for International 
Exchange as the National Foreign Trade Council 
(Consejo Nacional de Comercio Exterior) and providing 
that said Council take over the functions of the 
Export Control Service, Import License Commis- 
sion, and National Supply Board. (Diario Oficial, 
October 7, 1942.) 


36e. September 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1657s, establishing the procedure for handling 
infractions of Decree No. 141 on gasoline ration- 
ing. (See Chile 33, BULLETIN, January 1943, as 
corrected above.) (Diario Oficial, October 10, 
1942.) 


36f. September 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 166, amending Decree No. 141 (see Chile 33, 
BuLLETIN, January 1943, as corrected above) on 
gasoline rationing and prohibiting, after October 
5, 1942, the circulation of private automobiles on 
holidays and between 3:00 P. M. Saturdays and 
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7:00 A. M. Mondays. 
1942.) 


Bomeseptember 40; 19425 Order Wo. y119; 
Ministry of the Interior, declaring general transit 
permits for private automobiles void as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1942. (Diario Oficial, October 2, 1942.) 

36h. September 30, 1942. Resolution No. 257, 
Petroleum Supply Commission, authorizing the 


rationing of paraffin intended for agricultural use. 
(Diario Oficial, October 3, 1942.) 


367. October 2, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
19/5,438, amending Decree No. 13/5,224 (see 36c 
above). (Diario Oficial, October 27, 1942.) 

3@7. October 10, 1942. Resolution No. 259, 
Petroleum Supply Commission, raising the price of 


gasoline throughout the country. (Diario Oficial, 
October 15, 1942.) 


36k. October 13,1942. Order No. 131, Ministry 
of the Interior, authorizing the National Traffic 
Regulating Board and Commissariats to grant 
special permits allowing private automobiles to go 
beyond city limits. (Diario Oficial, October 16, 
1942.) 

361. October 19, 1942. Resolution No. 260, 
Petroleum Supply Commission, appointing De- 
partmental Gasoline Rationing Commissions. 
(Diario Oficial, Octboer 21, 1942.) 

36m. October 21,1942. Decree No. 1,701, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, freezing 


prices for shoes and leathers. (Diario Oficial, 
October 28, 1942.) 

42. November 23, 1942. Decree, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, requiring manu- 
facturers, importers, and dealers to declare their 
stocks of bicycles as a preparatory measure to 
fixing prices. (El Mercurio, Santiago, Novem- 
ber 24, 1942.) ; 
43. November 26, 1942. Presidential Decree 
regulating the President’s powers to fix emergency 
zones as provided for by the Emergency Law (see 
Chile 22, Buttetin, November 1942). (El Mer- 
curio, Santiago, November 27, 1942.) 


(Diario Oficial, October 3, 


44. November 27, 1942. Decree, Departmental 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing fish 
prices. (El Mercurio, Santiago, November 28, 
1942.) 


45. November 30, 1942. Resolution, Petroleum 
Supply Commission, prohibiting the sale of Diesel 
and fuel oil without special authorization and es- 
tablishing control over Diesel and fuel oil imports. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, December 1, 1942.) 


46. January 20, 1943. Severance of diplomatic 
relations with Axis nations. (New York Times, 
January 21, 1943.) 


COLOMBIA 


52. November 26, 1942. Severance of diplo- 
matic relations with the Vichy Government, 
announced by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
(El Tiempo, Bogota, November 27, 1942.) 


53. December 8, 1942. Notice No. 229, issued 
by the National Office for the Supervision of 
Imports, relative to the manner in which iron and 
steel importers must place their orders for the first 
quarter of 1943. (El Tiempo, Bogota, December 
9, 1942.) 


54. December 18,1942. Law No. 42, promoting 
wheat cultivation and providing for consumption 
needs. (Diario Oficial, December 19, 1942.) 


55. December 18, 1942. Law No. 43, giving 
orders on retirement pay for officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and soldiers in the Armed 
Forces and amending Decree No. 1123 of May 2, 
1942 (see Colombia 30a, Bur1retin, November 
1942). (Diario Oficial, December 19, 1942.) 

56. December 18, 1942. Law No. 45, author- 
izing the issuance of 60,000,000 pesos of National 
Economic Defense Bonds to cover certain extraor- 
dinary government expenses, public works, 
health and sanitation, and the promotion of 
national agriculture and industry. (Dzario Ofizal, 
December 19, 1942.) 


COSTA RICA 


58. November 26,1942. Presidential Decree No. 
37, levying a consumption tax on additional kinds 
of matches. (See Costa Rica 44 and 53, BULLETIN, 
January and February 1943, respectively.) 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, January 30, 
1943.) 

59. November 30, 1942. Order, Office of Price 
Investigation and Control, intended to prevent 
reduction in the weight of bread and providing 
that its quality be tested daily so that wheat flour 
cannot be mixed with yuca starch. (La Prensa 
Libre, San José, December 1, 1942.) 


CUBA 


253a. October 19, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3005, creating the National Agricultural 
Board (Junta Nacional de Agricultura) to advise the 
Ministry of Agriculture on matters relating to 
crops and the cattle industry, in order to insure 
sufficient supplies for national use and export. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 21, 1942, p. 18,911.) 

275,. November 8, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3251, extending until November 27, 1942, 


the payment of taxes levied by Resolution-Laws 
Nos. 1 of December 31, 1941, and 15 of February 
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6, 1942 (see Cuba 33 and 63, BuLietin, April 
and May 1942, respectively) as provided for by 
Decree No. 2994 (see Cuba 253, BULLETIN, 
February 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, Edicién Extra- 
ordinaria, November 9, 1942, p. 1.) 


277a. November 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3264, fixing a new formula for National Fuel— 
65 percent alcohol of a specified grade and 35 per- 
cent gasoline. (Gaceta Oficial, November 12, 1942, 
p. 20,412.) 

297a. December —, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3566, exempting imports of cement from im- 
port duties for the duration of the war. (Gaceta 
Oficial, December 10, 1942, mentioned in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, January 16, 1943.) 


309. December 22, 1942. Resolution No. 68, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, regulating 
the production, sale, and consumption of tin con- 
tainers. (Gaceta Oficial, December 30, 1942, p. 
23,228.) 

310. December 26, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3646, lowering the tariff on coffee and sugar 
bags of all kinds to conform with the tariff on jute 
bags. (Gaceta Oficial, December 29, 1942, p. 
2SAS2>) 

311. December 26, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3649, exempting members of the United 
States Armed Forces and United States civilian 
employees serving at the San Antonio de los 
Bajios military base from the 1 percent tax levied 
on the exportation of funds by the law of July 15, 
1925, as amended by Resolution-Law No. 1 of 
December 31, 1941 (see Cuba 33, BULLETIN, 
April 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, December 29, 1942, 
p. 23,134.) 


312. December 26, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3728, approving regulations for the National 
Academy of Civil Aviation and Air Reserve (see 
Cuba 19, Butietin, April 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, 
January 4, 1943, p. 78.) 


313. December 28, 1942. Resolution No. 69, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, clarifying 
Resolution No. 65 (see Cuba 304, BULLETIN, 
March 1943) relative to tire manufacture. 
(Gaceta Oficial, December 31, 1942, p. 23,292.) 


314. December 28, 1942. Resolution No. 70, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, re- 
organizing the Tire and Inner Tube Rationing 
Commission created by Presidential Decree of 
April 14, 1942 (see Cuba 130, BuLLeTiIn, July 
1942). (Gaceta Oficial, December 31, 1942,. p. 
233292") 


315. December 30, 1942. General Order No. 


7, Cuban Maritime Commission, regulating the 
handling of imported merchandise in Cuban 
ports. .(Gaceta Oficial, December 31, 1942, p. 
23,293.) 


316. December 31, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3730, amending Decree No. 2994 (see Cuba 
253, BuLLetin, February 1943) relative to in- 
come tax collections. (Gaceta Oficial, January 
5, 1943, p. 98.) 


317. January 4, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
93, prohibiting enlistments in the regular service 
of the Armed Forces for the duration of the war 
and regulating temporary transfers from the 
Armed Forces to the Emergency Military Service, 
(Gaceta Oficial, January 16, 1943, p. 773.) 


318. January 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
6, extending through 1943 the validity of sugar 
Identity Certificates issued to the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation under the terms of Decree 
No. 262 (see Cuba 57, BuLLeTin, May 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, January 8, 1943, p. 289.) 


319. January 5, 1943. Resolution No. 71, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, creating Local 
Commissions of the Fuel Rationing Administra- 
tion (Comisiones Locales de Fiscalizacién del Raciona- 
miento de Combustibles) to handle fuel regulations 
issued by the Office of Price Regulation and Sup- 
ply. (Gaceta Oficial, January 6,1943, p. 226.) 


320. January 5, 1943. Resolution No. 72, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, amending Resolu- 
tion No. 63 (see Cuba 302, BuLLeTIN, March 1943) 
and extending until January 15, 1943, the time 
limit for the declaration of tire and inner tube 
stocks required by that resolution. (Gaceta Oficial, 
January 7, 1943, p. 264.) 


321. January 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
9, establishing the Special Defense Budget for 
1943. (Gaceta Oficial, Edicién Extraordinaria, 
January 8, 1943, p. 6.) 


322. January 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
14, exempting the Defense Supplies Corporation 
from certain taxes on sugar shipments made under 
the terms of Decree No. 262 (see Cuba 57, BuL- 
LETIN, May 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, January 9, 
1943, p. 321.) 


323. January 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
15, exempting from import duties all folders, 
magazines, posters, and pamphlets published in 
nations at war with Germany, Italy, and Japan 
and intended as propaganda in favor of the democ- 
racies. (Gaceta Ofcial, January 9, 1943, p. 322.) 


324. January 9, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
36, approving the regulations for the Naval Sports 
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Academy (see Cuba 19, Butietin, April 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, January 13, 1943, p. 520.) 


325. January 11, 1943. Resolution No. 73, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
prices for the new crop of potatoes. (Gaceta 
Oficial, January 15, 1943, p. 678.) 


326. January 12, 1943. General Order No. 1, 
Cuban Maritime Commission, further regulating 
the handling of merchandise in Cuban ports. 
(See also General Order No. 7, 315 above.) 
(Gaceta Oficial, January 15, 1943, p. 678.) 

327. January 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
141, extending for 1943 the budget for expenses in 
various offices established in the Ministry of Com- 
merce, in compliance with Resolution-Law No. 
16 (see Cuba 64, BuLteTIN, May 1942). (Gaceta 
Oficial, January 20, 1943, p. 991.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


42a. July 17, 1942. Executive Decree No. 122, 
prohibiting the exportation or reexportation of 
matches of any kind. (Gaceta Oficial, July 20, 
1942.) 


42b. July 24, 1942. Executive Decree No. 134 
bis, prohibiting the exportation of peanuts. 
(Gaceta Oficral, July 27, 1942.) 


42c. July 28, 1942. Law No. 51, establishing 
control over the issuance of bank drafts, in order 
to prevent the sending of funds from the country 
that might reach enemy countries directly or in- 
directly, or be used_for the benefit of such coun- 
tries. (Gaceta Oficial, July 29, 1942.) 

42d. July 28, 1942. Executive Decree No. 139, 
providing that rice may be exported only by pro- 
ducers or by persons who have permanent invest- 


ments in rice growing of at least 75,000 pesos. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 29, 1942.) 


50a. September 28, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
277, prescribing distinguishing markings for sail 
boats of the national registry. (See Dominican 


Republic 13, BuLiteTin, June 1942.)  (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 3, 1942.) : 
52. (Correction) October 10, 1942. Executive 


Decree No. 295, prescribing the use of certain 
standardized and marked bottles and flasks for 
nationally produced alcoholic drinks only; fixing 
their selling price; and requiring persons who are 
not liquor distillers or dealers who have such bot- 
tles and flasks in their possession to sell them to 
distillers at the fixed prices. (Gaceta Oficial, Octo- 
ber 14, 1942.) 


52a. October 19, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
313, placing the Office of Rice Control in charge 
of the issuance of export permits for cattle, meats, 


provisions, fruits, etc. (see Dominican Republic 27 
and 29, BuLLeTIN, August 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, 
October 21, 1942.) 


526. October 26, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
322, establishing control over supplies of quinine, 
requiring the declaration of stocks on hand, and 
providing for the sale at fixed prices of any quan- 
tity if required by the Department of State for 
Health and Welfare. (Gaceta Oficial, October 28, 
1942.) 


52c. October 27, 1942. Law No. 106, amending 
Law No. 854 of March 13, 1935, by increasing 
the import tax on cotton bags from 2 cents 
(applicable to other vegetable fiber bags) to 20 
cents per gross kilogram, for the purpose of dis- 
couraging the importation of such bags and 
encouraging the use of sisal bags manufactured in 
the Republic. (Gaceta Oficial, October 29, 1942.) 


58. November 26, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
456, establishing the permanent official time for 
the Republic as that corresponding to the 75th 
meridian west of Greenwich, and prescribing 
that for the duration of the war the official time 
will be that prescribed by the Decree of August 
11, 1942 (see Dominican Republic 45a, BULLETIN, 
March 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, November 28, 1942.) 


59. December 16, 1942. Law No. 136, making 
the teaching of the Portuguese language obligatory 
in the higher elementary grades, secondary schools, 
and universities, as an expression of the Repub- 
lic’s American solidarity and cooperation, par- 
ticularly with regard to Brazil. (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 19, 1942.) 


60. December 24, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
623, permitting the free fixing of working hours 
by industrial and commercial concerns for the 
duration of the war, with the proviso that if 
longer hours and more working days are fixed than 
those prescribed in specified labor laws, a corre- 
sponding increase in wages must be paid. (Gaceta 
Oficial, December 30, 1942.) 


61. December 26, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
684, prohibiting the exportation or reexportation 
of empty bottles and other containers of glass, 
except in the case of bottles and containers to be 
filled abroad with chemical products and returned 
to the Republic for the benefit of national industry. 
(Gaceta Oficial, December 30, 1942.) 

62. December 26, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
686, establishing an office for the control of the 
exportation, importation, production, distribution, 
and price fixing of nails and of elaborated mate- 
rials for the manufacture of nails. (Gaceta Oficial, 
December 30, 1942.) 
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ECUADOR 


36. Presidential Decree No. 
Oficial, September 29, 1942.) 


37. Presidential Decree No. 
Oficial, September 29, 1942.) 


41a. October 20, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
1669, prohibiting the negotiation of contracts for 
the exportation of rice without prior permission 
of the Rice Processing Control Office. (Registro 
Oficial, October 26, 1942.) 


43. October 21, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
1677, suspending the 50 percent surcharge on the 
importation of vegetable indigo for industrial pur- 
poses. (Registro Oficial, October 30, 1942.) 


44. October 28, 1942. Legislative Decree order- 
ing a decrease in or exemption from the tax on 
telegraphic, cable, and radio communications sent 
to or from Ecuador to members of the armed forces 
engaged in continental defense or to members of 
their families. (Registro Oficial, November 6, 
1942.) 

45. November 26, 1942. Withdrawal of diplo- 
matic representation from Vichy, France, an- 
nounced by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. (£/ 
Comercio, Quito, November 28 and December 4, 
1942.) 


1565. (Registro 


1577. (Registro 


EL SALVADOR 


48. December 15, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
102, fixing the size of the Armed Forces for 1943, 
(Diario Oficial, December 18, 1942.) 


49. December 15, 1942. Correction of Bulletin 
No. 4, Treasury Department (see El] Salvador 37, 
BULLETIN, January 1943), fixing maximum sales 
prices for iron and steel products. (Diario Oficial, 
December 18, 1942.) 


GUATEMALA 


39a. October 1, 1942. Presidential Order creat- 
ing an agricultural colony in the’ uncultivated 
region of Pasacuc in order to intensify and de- 
velop agricultural production, especially of articles 
of prime necessity. (La Gaceta, Guatemala, 
December 13, 1942.) 


56a. December 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3029, revoking Decree No. 3026 (see Guate- 
mala 55, BuLLETIN, March 1943) and providing 
that all persons and corporations licensed to 
gather crude rubber in the national forestry 
reserves be taxed on the difference between ex- 
ploitation costs and the purchase price fixed by 
the Section of Economic-Financial Coordination 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. (Diario de 
Centro América, December 21, 1942.) 


57. (Diario de Centro América, December 21, 1942.) 


58. December 28, 1942. Order, Ministry of the 
Treasury and Public Credit, allowing druggists 
and pharmacists until January 31, 1943, to comply 
with the provisions of Presidential Decree No. 
3030 (see Guatemala 57, BULLETIN, March 1943, 
and above). (Diario de Centro América, Seccién 
Informativa, December 29, 1942.) 


HAITI 


516. (Correction) August 10, 1942. Communi- 
qué, Under Secretary of the Presidency, advising 
that the President has added foodstuffs to the list 
of articles on which reexportation was prohibited 
by the Decree of March 19, 1942, as amended by 
the Decree of July 15, 1942 (see Haiti 37 and 39, 
BuLLETIN, July and December 1942). (Le Moni- 
teur, August 10, 1942.) 


51d. August 7, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
179, facilitating the expedition of merchandise to 
Haiti from other countries and prescribing pro- 
cedures relative to consular visas on invoices and 
similar matters. (Le Moniteur, August 10, 1942.) 


51g. September 5, 1942. Decree-Law No. 194, 
giving to the National Bank of the Republic of 
Haiti the exclusive right to buy gold, in the form 
of specie, bars, ingots, etc., in order to prevent 
its illegal exportation. (Le Moniteur, September 
10, 1942.) 


52. (Correction) September 12, 1942. Decree- 
Law No. 197, forbidding the emigration of 
Haitian citizens for the duration of the war. (Le 
Moniteur, September 14, 1942.) 


52a. September 18, 1942. Executive Decree 
No. 201, reorganizing the port services of the 
country and providing for close cooperation 
between that service and the Haitian Coast 
Guard organized by the Decree of July 28, 1942 
(see Haiti 51a, BuLietin, March 1943). (Le 
Moniteur, September 17, 1942.) 


53a. September 25, 1942. Decree-Law No. 206, 
approving the contract made September 22, 1942, 
between the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
and the Republic of Haiti for the extension of a 
$500,000 credit (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 51;, BuLLeTInN, February 1943). (Le 
Moniteur, October 1, 1942.) 


57a. November —, 1942. Establishment of a 
Committee for the Control of Requisitioned Ships, 
to improve the movement of war essentials and of 
cargoes vital to the country’s internal stability. 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, January 
16, 1943.) 
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HONDURAS 


2. Presidential Order No. 466. 
December 11, 1942.) 


5. Presidential Order No. 478. (La Gaceta, 
December 15, 1942.) ‘ 


20a. October 22, 1942. Presidential Order No. 
138, approving the contract signed September 9, 
1942, between the Government of Honduras and 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington for the 
granting of a $1,000,000 credit to be used for con- 
struction on the Inter-American Highway (see 
Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 51c, BULLE- 
tin, March 1943, as corrected below). (La Gaceta, 
December 12, 1942.) 


23. December 2, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
58, providing for 150,000 lempiras to be supplied 
from a special fund by the Commission for the 
Control of International Exchange and Stabiliza- 
tion of the Monetary System and to be used for 
the purchase of war materials. (La Gaceta, Decem- 
ber 3, 1942.) 


24.. December 11, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
2, ratifying Legislative Decree No. 41 of January 
29, 1942, relative to compulsory military service. 
(See Honduras 7, BuLieTInN, June 1942.) (La 
Gaceta, December 16, 1942.) 


25. December 16, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
8, approving Presidential Decree No. 51 of August 
5, 1942, relative to the administration of frozen 
Axis funds. (See Honduras 16, BuLLETIN, Octo- 
-ber 1942, as corrected in BULLETIN, December 
1942.) (La Gaceta, December 19, 1942.) 


26. December 17, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
9, approving Presidential Decree No. 57 of Novem- 
ber 17, 1942, relative. to control over economic and 
commercial transactions.. (See Honduras 22, 
BuuietTin, March 1943.) (La Gaceta, December 
23, 1942.) 


27. December 18, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
11, approving Presidential Order No. 138 relative 
to a contract with the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. (See 20a above and Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 51c, BULLETIN, March 1943, 
as corrected below.) (La Gaceta, December 28, 
1942.) 


28. December 19, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
13, approving Presidential Decree No. 53 of Sep- 
tember 22, 1942, relative to frozen Japanese funds. 
(See Honduras 17, BuLLETIN, January 1943.) (La 
Gaceta, December 30, 1942.) 


29. December 19, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
14, approving Presidential Decree No. 54 of Sep- 
tember 23, 1942, relative to frozen Japanese funds. 


(La Gaceta, 


(See Honduras 18, BULLETIN, January 1943.) (La 
Gaceta, December 30, 1942.) 


MEXICO 


23a. March 24, 1942. Decree fixing ceiling 
prices for raw hides in all the Republic. (Diario 
Oficial, March 31, 1942.) 


23b. March 24, 1942. Decree fixing ceiling 
prices for the sale of salt in all the Republic. 
(Diario Oficial, March 31, 1942.) 


23c. March 24, 1942. Decree establishing con- 
trol over the exportation of pig bristles and horse 
and cow hair. (Diario Oficial, March 31, 1942.) 


112. December 16, 1942. Law establishing the 
Committee for the Development and Coordina- 
tion of Scientific Investigation, aimed at stimulat- 
ing the progress of industry and agriculture. 
(Diario Oficial, December 31, 1942.) 


113. December 23, 1942. Order, Inter-De- 
partmental Board on Enemy Property and 
Business, supplementing previously published 
lists of persons and firms included under the 
provisions of the law on enemy property and 
business. (See Mexico 44, 45, 46, BULLETIN, 
September 1942; 52, 88, BuLLETIN, October and 
December 1942; 93, 99, BuLLEeTIN, January 
1943; and 82c, 84a, 84b, and 107, BuLLETIN, 
March 1943.) (Diario Oficial, January 9, 1943.) 


114. December 28, 1942. Decree providing for 
the coinage of a new bronze 5-centavo piece. 
(Diario Oficial, December 31, 1942.) 

115. December 29, 1942. Decree amending the 
Monetary Law of July 25, 1931, and indefinitely 
suspending the minting of 5-centavo cupro- 
nickel and 2-centavo bronze coins. (Diario Oficial, 
December 31, 1942.) 


116. December 29,1942. Decree fixing the price 
of one peso to be charged for the 6 photographs of 
the type required in the Federal District for per- 
sonal registration and identity cards. (Dzario 


Oficial, January 8, 1943.) 


117. December 30, 1942. Decree freezing stocks 
of hides of cattle killed in the slaughterhouses of 
Guadalajara, Puebla, Torreén, and Monterrey, 
and placing their disposal under direction of the 
Department of National Economy. (Diario Oficial, 
December 31, 1942.) 


118. December 30, 1942. Decree repealing the 
decree of March 24, 1942, in regard to maximum 
prices for hides (see 23a above) and establishing 
a new maximum price for the sale of fresh hides in 
the Republic. (Diario Oficial, December . 31, 
1942.) 
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119. January 13, 1943. Decree establishing 
control over the exportation of rice. Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
January 25, 1943.) 

120. January 20, 1943. Decree amending the 
National Revenue Law for 1943 by increasing the 
beer tax from 4 to 5 centavos per liter, in order to 
help supply additional revenues for national de- 
fense and the prosecution of the war. (Diario 
Oficial, January 22, 1943.) 


121. January 20, 1943. Decree increasing taxes 
on petroleum and its derivatives, to supply addi- 
tional revenues for national defense and the prose- 
cution of the war. (Diario Oficial, January 22, 
1943.) 


122. January 20, 1943. Decree increasing the 
consumer tax on gasoline, in order to provide 
additional revenues for national defense and the 
prosecution of the war. (Diario Oficial, January 
22, 1943.) 


123. January 20, 1943. Decree increasing in- 
come tax levies in order to provide additional 
revenues for national defense and the prosecution 
of the war. (Diario Oficial, January 22, 1943.) 


124. January 20, 1943. Decree amending vari- 
ous provisions of the regulation of the income tax 
law, to conform to the amendments made to the 
law (see 123 above). (Diario Oficial, January+22, 
1943.) 


125. January 20, 1943. Decree increasing the 
export duty on bananas, to provide funds for the 
banana disease campaign and improvement of the 
fruit. (Diario Oficial, January 22, 1943.) 

126. January 25, 1943. Decree prescribing an 
increase of 1 cent per liter in the retail price of 
gasoline in all the Republic, in view of the in- 
creased consumer tax levied by the decree of 
January 22, 1943 (see 122 above). (Diario Oficial, 
January 26, 1943.) 


NICARAGUA 


23a. August 29, 1942. Joint Congressional 
Resolution No. 51, ratifying Presidential Decrees 
Nos. 70, 71, 72 (see Nicaragua 4, 5, and 6, 
Butetin, April 1942), and 77 (see Nicaragua 13, 
BULLETIN, July 1942) relative to funds and busi- 
ness transactions of enemy nations. (Mentioned 
in La Gaceta, November 18, 1942.) 


23+. August 29, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
214, regulating leases. (Mentioned in Revista 
Comercial de Nicaragua, Managua, November 1942.) 


23c. August 29, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 
227, declaring rubber an article of prime necessity 


and regulating its exploitation and exportation. 
(Revista Comercial de Nicaragua, Managua, Novem- 
ber 1942.) 


24a. October 7, 1942. Joint Congressional 
Resolution No. 231, extending the State of 
Economic Emergency until May 31, 1944. 
(Revista Comercial de Nicaragua, Managua, Novem- 
ber 1942.) 


24b. October 9, 1942. Legislative" Decree No. 
232, providing that as long as the State of Econom- 
ic Emergency continues Presidential Decree No. 
69 and Legislative Decrees Nos. 206, 214, and 227 
(see Nicaragua 3a and 21, BuLLETIN, May 1942 
and January 1943 as corrected in February 1943, 
respectively, and 236 and 23c above) shall be 
effective. (Revista Comercial de Nicaragua, Mana- 
gua, November 1942.) 


27a. November 13, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 88, breaking relations with Vichy France; 
prohibiting all commerce with occupied France; 
and extending to Vichy France and its dependen- 
cies the provisions of Presidential Decrees Nos. 70, 
71, 72 (see Nicaragua 4, 5, and 6, BULLETIN, 
April 1942), and 77 (see Nicaragua 13, BULLETIN, 
July 1942). (La Gaceta, November 18, 1942.) 


PANAMA 


45a. October 19, 1942. Decree No. 268, sus- 
pending temporarily the provision previously 
applicable to small fishing boats exempting them 
from the obligation of obtaining permits to navi- 
gate in waters within 20 miles of the coast, in order 
to maintain better control over all boats moving 
in such waters. (Gaceta Oficial, October 30, 1942.) 


49, November 14, 1942. Decree No. 586, 
amending Decree No. 432 of June 6, 1942 (see 
Panama 17, BuLLETIN, October 1942), in regard 
to control over all kinds of funds entering or leav- 
ing the country. (Gaceta Oficial, November 27, 
1942.) 


50. November 3C, 1942. Decree No. 16, Office 
of Price Control, fixing ceiling prices in Panama 
City, Colén, and their environs for specified 
articles of prime necessity (powdered, condensed, 
and evaporated milk, flour, cornmeal, matches, 
soaps, and crackers). (Gaceta Oficial, December 5, 
1942.) 


51. December 1, 1942. Decree-Law No. 43, 
prescribing measures for the control of rents in 
Panama City, Colén, and their environs. (Gaceta 
Oficial, December 2, 1942.) 

52. December 11, 1942. Decree No. 18, Office 
of Price Control, fixing the wholesale price of salt. 
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(La Estrella de Panamé, Panama, December 12, 
1942.) 


53. December 26, 1942. Decree No. 621, pro- 
hibiting all correspondence with enemy or enemy- 
occupied countries, with the exception of personal 
messages sent through the Red Cross and official 
correspondence authorized by the Censorship 
Office. (La Estrella de Panama, Panama, Decem- 
ber 27, 1942.) 


54. December 28, 1942. Decree No. 19, Office 
of Price Control, extending to May 31, 1943, the 
effectiveness of the ceiling prices established on 
specified articles of prime necessity by Decree No. 
9, Office of Price Control, September 23, 1942 
(see Panama 39, BULLETIN, February 1943). (La 
Estrella de Panama, Panama, December 31, 1942.) 


PARAGUAY 


22a. August 21, 1942. Decree No. 14180, au- 
thorizing the Ministry of Public Health to pur- 
chase a supply of medicinal products and making 
funds available therefor. (El Pais, Asuncidén, 
August 26, 1942.) 


24,. September 11, 1942. Decree-Law prescrib- 
ing the use of the loan of 100,000 contos ($5,000,- 
000) made by the Bank of Brazil to the Bank of 
the Republic of Paraguay for economic develop- 
ment and public works (see Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral Measures 16a, BULLETIN, September 1942, 
as corrected below), and providing for amorti- 
zation and interest payments on the loan. (EI 
Pais, Asuncién, September 24, 1942.) 


PERU 


34,. September 22, 1942. Supreme Decree 
carrying out Law No. 9611 (see Peru 34, BULLETIN, 
January 1943) by establishing the National Food 
Production Promotion Board. (Economista Perua- 


no, Lima, October 10, 1942.) 


56. December 22, 1942. Decree requiring a 
declaration to the Director General of Health of 
all stocks of cinchona bark or alkaloids (quinine) 
derived from such bark and also requiring the 
registration of all orders placed since October 19, 
1942, for the importation of alkaloids of quinine 
and its salts. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washing- 
ton, January 16, 1943.) 

57. January 26, 1943. Announcement of the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations with Vichy, 
France. (Washington Times-Herald, January 27, 


1948.) 
UNITED STATES 


265a. October 19, 1942. Order 11, Office of - 


Price Administration, providing for the rationing 


of fuel oil in thirty eastern and midwestern states 
and in the District of Columbia. (Federal Register, 
October 21, 1942.) 


328. January 23, 1943. Directive XVII, War 
Manpower Commission, delegating to the De- 
partment of Agriculture the responsibility for the 
mobilization and utilization of farm labor re- 
sources. (Federal Register, February 2, 1943.) 


329. January 26, 1943. Ration Order 5C, 
Amendment 15, Office of Price Administration, 
prohibiting all nonessential or pleasure driving in 
the gasoline shortage area (eastern states). (Fed- 
eral Register, January 27, 1943.) 


330. January 27, 1943. General revision o 
export regulations issued by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. (Federal Register, February 4, 
1943.) 


331. January 30, 1943. General Order 2, War 
Manpower Commission, prescribing regulations 
governing the selection of non-Federal educa- 
tional institutions for the conduct of training pro- 
grams for the Armed Forces. (Federal Register, 
February 3, 1943.) 


332. February 1, 1943. General Order 3, War 
Manpower Commission, designating certain areas 
as critical labor shortage areas. (Federal Register, 
February 4, 1943.) 


333. February 1, 1943. Issuance by the War 
Manpower Commission of policies for employ- 
ment stabilization which include exercise of hiring 
controls in areas of manpower shortage. (Federal 
Register, February 4, 1943.) 


334. February 2, 1943. Presidential Proclama- 
tion No. 2575, proclaiming that the Government 
of the United Kingdom shall be accorded the 
privileges granted by Public Law 704, 77th Con- 
gress (see United States 221, BuLLETIN, November 
1942), with respect to prizes captured under 
authority of the said Government and brought 
into the territorial waters of the United States or 
taken or appropriated in the territorial waters of 
the United States for the use of said Government. 
(Federal Register, February 3, 1943.) 


335. February 7, 1943. Ration Order 17, Office 
of Price Administration, providing for the ration- 
ing of footwear. (Federal Register, February 9, 


1943.) 
URUGUAY 


83a,. September 17,1942. Decree-Law No. 1764, 
amending Decree-Law No. 1631 of June 18, 1942 
(see Uruguay 53, BuLLETIN, November 1942) in 
regard to the organization of national civilian 
defense. (Diario Oficial, October 2, 1942.) 
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83a,. September 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1766, establishing security zones in Monte- 
video and other cities. (Diario Oficial, October 5, 
1942.) 


83b. (Correction) September 17, 1942. Presiden- 
tial Decree No. 1767, establishing additional secur- 
ity zones in Montevideo. (Diario Oficial, October 
5, 1942.) 


845. September 25, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 536/942, clarifying the scope of the Presiden- 
tial Decree of May 2 (see Uruguay 43, BuLLETIN, 
September 1942), that prohibited the exportation 
of petroleum lubricants except to supply vessels. 
(Diario Oficial, October 2, 1942.) 


85. September 25, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1433/940. (Diario Oficial, October 2, 1942.) 


85,. September 29, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1190/942, prescribing rules and regulations 
for the rationing of gas oil. (Diario Oficial, Octo- 
ber 3, 1942.) 


86a. October 7, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
933/A/941, fixing prices and prescribing other 
measures applicable to the corn imported by the 
Bank of the Republic under authority of the decree 
of July 30, 1942 (see Uruguay 66, BULLETIN, Janu- 
ary, 1943). (Diario Oficial, October 20, 1942.) 


865. October 7, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1190/942, amending regulations established in 
Presidential Decree No. 494/942 of April 24, 1942, 
as amended by the decree of August 14, 1942 (see 
Uruguay 40 and 72, BuLLeTIN, September 1942 
and January 1943), in order to promote the acqui- 
sition by official entities of substitutes for liquid 
fuel. (Diario Oficial, October 16, 1942.) 


86c. October 7, 1942. Executive Resolution No. 
994/C/941, authorizing the exportation of 6,000 
tons and 1,500 tons of wheat to Chile and Brazil, 
respectively, either in bulk or under a guarantee 
for the return of the bags. (Diario Oficial, October 
20, 1942.) 

87a. October 8, 1942. Presidential Decree fixing 
ceiling prices for coal and coke products. (Diario 
Oficial, October 14, 1942.) 


876. October 8, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
789/942, declaring a specified association to be 
illegal and ordering its disbandment because of 
anti-national activities. (Diario Oficial, October 
15, 1942.) 


88. October 9, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1433/940. (Diario Oficial, October 15, 1942.) 

89. (Correction) October 9, 1942. Presidential 
Decree No. 1250/941, fixing ceiling prices for 
aviation gasoline sold to distributors by the 


ANCAP (National Administration of Alcohol, 
Fuel, and Portland Cement). (Diario Oficial, 
October, 19, 1942.) 


89a. October 9, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
264/942, fixing ceiling prices for specified prod- 
ucts of the ANCAP (turpentine, oil, gasoline, 
kerosene, carbon dioxide, etc.). (Diario Oficial, 
October 19, 1942.) 


896. October 9,1942. Presidential Decree creat- 
ing a Commission for Construction Planning and 
Development (Comisién de Racionalizacién y Fomento 
de la Edificacién), in order to achieve a better and 


more economic use of construction materials. 
(Diario Oficial, October 21, 1942.) 


91a. October 15, 1942. Decree-Law No. 1336/ 
942, authorizing the use until November 29, 1942, 
of scraps, trimmings, etc., of newsprint, for printing 
national election ballots and campaign handbills. 
(Diario Oficial, October 20, 1942.) 


101. December 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
declaring alcohol and alcoholic beverages to be 
articles of prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, Decem- 
ber 24, 1942, mentioned in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, January 23, 1943.) 


102. December 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
prohibiting the exportation of alcohol and alco- 
holic beverages, except in necessary amounts to 
supply vessels. (Diario Oficial, December 24, 
1942, mentioned in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Washington, January 23, 1943.) 


VENEZUELA 


65a. October 3, 1942. Resolution No. 801, 
Ministry of Promotion, requiring bread manu- 
facturers in the Federal District and the States 
of Aragua, Carabobo, and Miranda to use at 
least 10 percent corn or yuca flour. (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 3, 1942.) 


67a. October 9, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
235, restricting specified constitutional guarantees 
and regulating rubber sales and exports. (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 9, 1942.) 


676. October 9, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
238, providing that any exploiter obtaining more 
than one ton of rubber per year will receive a 
premium of 18 centavos per kilogram, figured on 
the total quantity exploited. (Gaceta Oficial, 
October 9, 1942.) 

67c. October 9, 1942. Resolution No. 2-E. A., 
Ministry of Agriculture and Stockraising, fixing 
rubber prices and providing that rubber may be 
sold only as authorized by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Stockraising. (Gaceta Oficial, October 
9, 1942.) 
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68a. October 22, 1942. Resolution No. 52, 
National Price Regulation Board, requiring 
bread, food paste, and cracker manufacturers in 
the Federal District and the States of Miranda, 
Aragua, and Carabobo to use at least the same 
amount of South American flour as they import 
from North America and requiring their compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Resolution of 
October 3, 1942, of the Ministry of Promotion 
(see 65a above). (Gaceta Oficial, October 22, 
1942.) 

686. October 22, 1942. Resolution No. 53-12, 
National Price Regulation Board, providing that 
persons owning two or more automobiles with 
interchangeable wheels or tires may interchange 
them provided said persons have obtained a 
certified copy of their respective registrations. 
(Gaceta Oficial, October 22, 1942.) 


70. October 27, 1942. Resolution No. 56, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
prices for certain medicinal products. (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 27, 1942.) 


71. October 30,1942. Resolution No.57, Na- 
tional Price Regulation Board, fixing wholesale 
and retail prices for lubricating oils. (Gaceta 
Oficial, October 30, 1942.) 


72. November 2, 1942. Resolution No. 58, 
National Price Regulation Board, rectifying the 
retail price for Mobiloil given in Resolution No. 
57 (see 71 above). (Gaceta Oficial, November 3, 
1942.) 


73. November 7, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
280, creating in the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Stockraising the post of consultant, as provided 
for in clause 6 of the modus vivendi, signed between 
Venezuela and the United States October 13, 1942 
(see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 56, 
BULLETIN, January 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, Novem- 
ber 7, 1942.) 


74. November 7, 1942. Resolution No. 59, 
National Price Regulation and Control Board, 
requiring bread, food paste, and cracker manufac- 
turers in the Federal District and the States of 
Aragua, Carabobo, and Miranda to continue 
using South American and North American flour 
in equal quantities and to use a 10 percent mini- 
mum of national corn and yuca flour (see 65a and 


68a above). (Gaceta Oficial, November 7, 1942.) 


75. November 9, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 281, creating the National Transportation 
Board (Junta Nacional de Transporte). (Gaceta 
Oficial, November 9, 1942.) 


76. . November 9, 1942. Baasidlendall Decree No. 


282, reorganizing the National Price Regulation 
Boards. (Gaceta Oficial, November 9, 1942, cor- 
rected in Gaceta Oficial, November 20, 1942.) 


77. November 9, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
283, increasing the budget of the Ministry of Pro- 
motion to take care of the expenses of the National 
Transportation Board (see 75 above). (Gaceta 
Oficial, November 9, 1942.) 

78. November 9, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
284, increasing the budget of the Ministry of 
Promotion to cover expenses of the National Price 
Regulation Boards. (Gaceta Oficial, November 
9, 1942.) 

79. November 13, 1942. Resolution, National 
Price Regulation Board, providing that in- 
dustrialists may not transfer, give away, or sell 
articles of prime necessity without special author- 
ization from the National Price Regulation 
Board, which will also fix the price and quantity. 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 13, 1942.) 


80. November 19, 1942. Resolution No. 61, 
National Price Regulation Board, prohibiting 
the sale of carbide without special authoriza- 
tion from the National Price Regulation Board. 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 19, 1942.) 


81. November 26, 1942. Severance of diplo- 
matic relations with the Vichy Government. 
(Communication to the press, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, November 26, 1942.) 


82. November 27, 1942. ._ Resolution, National 
Price Regulation Board, requiring food paste 
manufacturers in the Federal District and the 
States of Aragua, Carabobo, and Miranda to 
use at least two-thirds South American flour and 
revoking the requirement of using national corn 
or yuca flour (see 65a, 68a, and 74 above). 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 30 1942.) 


83. November 28, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 298, authorizing the replacement of bills 
of lading covering merchandise for Venezuela 
with transshipment in Dutch or British Guiana 
by those made out at the point of transshipment 
by the agent or captain of the boat carrying the 
freight to Venezuela. (Gaceta Oficial, November 
28, 1942.) 


84. November 28, 1942. Resolution No. 358, 
Treasury Department, regulating shipments to 
Venezuela from British and Dutch Guiana. 
(Gaceta Oficial, November 28, 1942.) 

85. November 28, 1942. Resolution No. 1, 
National Transportation Board, fixing passenger 
fares between Caracas and Caucagua. (Gaceta 
Oficial, November 28, 1942.) 


- 
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86. November 28, 1942. Resolution No. 2, 
National Transportation Board, prohibiting the 
use of motorized freight vehicles between Valencia 
and Barquisimeto except with special permis- 
sion. (Gaceta Oficial, November 28, 1942.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


16a. (Correction) June 6, 
Asuncion, September 24, 1942.) 


33a. July 24, 1942. Legislative Resolution No. 
49, approving the amended agreement of June 
30, 1942, between the Dominican Republic and 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington in regard 
to the use of the $3,000,000 credit made available 
to the Dominican Republic by the Bank on 
December 19, 1940, to provide dollar exchange 
for Dominican purchases in the United States 
and for other purposes. (Gaceta Oficial, Domini- 
can Republic, July 27, 1942.) 


51¢. (Correction) September 9,1942. (La Gaceta, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, December 12, 1942.) 


1942. (41. Pais, 


61a. December 4, 1942. Agreement between 
the Governments of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland on certain problems of maritime trans- 
portation and litigation, each government agree- 
ing to waive claims against the other arising out 
of collisions, damage to cargo, and the rendering 
of salvage services. (Bulletin, United States 
Department of State, January 9, 1943.) 


62. (Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
January 2, 1943.) 


64, January 4, 1943. Declaration of certain of 
the United Nations (the Union of South Africa, 
the United States of America, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, China, the Czechoslovak Republic, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Greece, India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
the French National Committee), issuing formal 
warning that forced transfers of property in enemy- 
controlled territory which has been owned by the 
nations party to the declaration will be regarded 
as invalid. (Bulletin, United States Department 
of State, January 9, 1943.) 

65. January 6, 1943. Adherence of Iraq to the 
Declaration by the United Nations. (See Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 1, BuLLETIN, April 
1942, 20a and 20, BuLterin, January 1943.) 
(Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
January 23, 1943.) 


66. January 6, 1943. Adherence of Guatemala 
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to the declaration by certain of the United Nations 
regarding forced transfers of property in enemy- 
controlled territory (see 64 above). (Diario de 
Centro América, Guatemala, January 7, 1943.) 


67. January 9,1943. Adherence of Brazil to the 
declaration of certain of the United Nations re- 
garding forced transfers of property in enemy-con- 
trolled territory (see 64 and 66 above). (New York 
Herald Tribune, January 10, 1943.) 


68. January 11, 1943. Treaty between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and China provid- 
ing for the relinquishment by the United States of 
the extra territorial and other special privileges 
which, under treaty provisions, the United States 
has hitherto exercised, as have other nations, in 
China, and providing for the adjustment of various 
other matters in connection with this relinquish- 
ment. (Bulletin, United States Department of 
State, January 16, 1943.) 


69. January 13, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Cuba and Mexico providing for 
the application for the duration of the war to na- 
tionals of either country residing in the other, of 
the Habana Convention of 1928 regarding foreign- 
ers, which exempts such nationals from compul- 
sory military service but subjects them to service 
in their respective places of residence as police, 
fire fighters, or militia, in case of necessity. (EI 
Universal, Mexico, January 14, 1943.) 


70. January 22, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Mexico, 
regulating military service by nationals of either 
country residing in the other, for the duration 
of the war and six months thereafter; providing 
generally for the registration and induction into 
the armed forces of the country of their residence 
of nationals of the other country, on the same con- 
ditions and subject to the same rights and privi- 
leges as nationals thereof. (Bulletin, United States 
Department of State, January 23, 1943.) 


71. January 25, 1943. Agreement between the 
Dominican Republic and the United States pro- 
viding for the detail of a United States Naval 
Mission to the Dominican Republic. (Press Re- 
lease No. 46, United States Department of State, 
January 25, 1943.) 


72. February 4, 1943. Agreement between the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington and the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay under which the Bank agreed 
to establish a credit of $20,000,000 in favor of the 
Republic for the purpose of assisting in the financ- 
ing of a program of public works and agricultural 
projectsin Uruguay. (Press Release, The Secretary 
of Commerce, Washington, February 4, 1943.) 
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Tue Pan AmericAN Union, now 53 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available to 


officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs are 


administered by a Director General and an Assist- 
ant Director, elected by and responsible to a 
Governing Board composed of the Secretary of 
State of the United States and representatives in 
Washington of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONs 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 115,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLLeTIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 
lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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Courtesy of the Embassy of Panama 


STATUE OF BALBOA, PANAMA 


This monument to the discoverer of the Pacific may be said to symbolize the union of two great oceans 
by means of the Panama Canal and the closer relations between the Americas thus made possible. 
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America—The Hope of the World 


FERNANDO CARBAJAL 


President, Rotary International 


In the past six months, as president of 
Rotary International, I have traveled 
nearly 40,000 miles and have visited many 
of the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
I have felt the heartbeat of those coun- 
tries. ‘The unusual opportunity of con- 
ferring with presidents and other govern- 
mental leaders, with high church officials, 
and with representative businessmen in 
seventeen countries of the Americas has 
been mine. Thus I may say, from first- 


Fernando Carbajal is vice-president of the Peruvian 
Telephone Company in Lima, Peru; director of the Indus- 
trial Bank of Peru; and vice-president of the Crandall 
Engineering Company of Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
He is a member of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and of the Pan American Society of the United 
States. For two years he was an engineer on the construc- 
tton of the Panama Canal. 

From 1909 to 1912, he was State Engineer of Peru in 
charge of public works. He was head of the commission 
appointed to settle the Peru-Bolivia boundary dispute in 
1912-13. From 1913 to 1920 he was again State Engi- 
neer of Peru in charge of the construction, repair, and 
maintenance of the Peruvian coastal docks. In 1920 he 
became general manager of the Peruvian Telephone Com- 
pany of which he is now vice president. 


hand knowledge, that all those countries 
are working with sincerity and zeal for 
the fulfillment of the ideals of Pan 
Americanism. 

I have always believed in Pan Ameri- 
canism, and as far back as 1919—twenty- 
four years ago—it was my privilege to 
become one of the first members of the 
Pan American Society of the United 
States. On the occasions of my many 
travels throughout the Americas—North, 


Mr. Carbajal organized the Rotary Club of Lima, 
Peru, in 1921, and is a past president of that club. He is 
editor of ‘‘El Rotario Peruano’ (The Peruvian Rotarian), 
official Rotary publication of Peru. He has been active 
in Rotary International as vice-president, district governor, 
chairman Convention committee 1939-40, chairman 1939- 
40 and member 1940-41 of South American Committee 
of Collaboration among Rotary Clubs, and as member of 
various other committees. For 1941—42, he was a member 
of the Relief to Rotarians committee, a special committee 
of Rotary International which supervises relief funds for 


Rotarians and their families who are in need because of 


the war. Since he has been president of Rotary Interna- 
tional, Cuba, Peru, Bolivia, and Chile have conferred 
decorations upon him. 
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FERNANDO CARBAJAL 


President of Rotary International 


Central and South—I have always en- 
deavored to make my small contribution 
to the welding together of the peoples of 
this great hemisphere of ours. 

I have always believed in the policy of 
the Good Neighbor, and for that reason I 
enthusiastically admire President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, especially for his splendid 
achievements in the field of Pan American 
relationships. ‘The Good Neighbor policy 
has been received throughout Latin Amer- 
ica with real joy. The Latin Americans 
see clearly that it is not a dollar diplomacy 
that inspires the acts of the Government in 
Washington, but rather a sane and sincere 
policy of constructive cooperation. ‘To 
this policy the peoples of Latin America 
have responded with manifestations of co- 
operation and solidarity. 

I have always believed in Rotary, and so 
for many years I have been giving to 
Rotary a good part of my life as a small 


AMERICAN UNION 


contribution to the striving of that organi- 
zation toward a better understanding 
among all peoples. It is my firm convic- 
tion that our great Rotary organization— 
with its clubs in more than 50 countries— 
has made and is continuing to make a 
direct, positive contribution toward the 
ultimate attainment of a sincere friendship 
among the nations of the world. I am 
certain that Rotary has been one of the 
most important factors in the development 
and maintenance of friendly understanding 
among all of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Fortified with these beliefs, during my 
recent travels, I have been repeating and 
repeating that the future of the world 
will be based on the cornerstone of the 
invaluable treasure of the unity of the 
nations of this hemisphere—a_ treasure 
which we must conserve and defend by 
all means. 

The seed of Pan Americanism, sown 
more than a century ago, has taken long 
to grow and to flower, as is generally the 
case with plants having a long life. It 
grew slowly, like the venerable California 
redwood trees under whose branches and 
fresh green foliage one dreams, works, 
and creates. Today, in the face of grave 
danger, the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere gather around the robust trunk of 
the tree of Pan Americanism to clasp their 
hands in vows of friendship. When this 
tragedy of world conflict is passed, the tree 
of Pan Americanism will continue to be a 
place of shelter and of lasting ties. 

North, South and Central America 
obtained their free way of life—auton- 
omous governments for their various 
States—and developed their personalities 
on the basis of the same principles. The 
ideals and principles upheld by the 
American nations did not spring solely 
from social and political theories, im- 
portant as they may have been. They 
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were strengthened by the innate desire 
of man for a better and freer life. Men of 
other lands who were dissatisfied with their 
condition—virile people capable of forging 
their own destinies—brought to our 
America in all its length, from north to 
south, a new way of life. The struggle for 
independence everywhere had many mani- 
festations of a basically vital nature and 
was not merely an ideological struggle. 
These manifestations responded to a long- 
felt and long-dreamed-of need. And thus 
the men of America, notwithstanding 
their weaknesses, their errors, and their 
failures, had a sense of freedom and of 
democracy born in them. 

Fortunately for the development of 
solidarity between the countries of the 
Americas, nature has made the economies 
of the United States of North America and 
a majority of the Latin American nations 
complementary. ‘The United States is not 
only the principal country in regard to the 
production of manufactured goods, but 
also offers the richest market for the con- 
sumption of raw materials and non- 
manufactured products. On the other 
hand, although progress toward indus- 
trialization is being made in many parts 
of Latin America, it may still be said that 
fundamentally its countries are exporters 
of raw materials and that they continue to 
be importers of manufactured goods. 

It has been extremely encouraging to see 
that in the United States an economic pro- 
gram has originated which tends to create 
a continental economy. Only a beginning 
has been made, but it can become a firm 
foundation for all of the relations between 
our peoples. That program may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

First, the intensification of the exchange of 
products among the different markets of the 
Americas. 

Second, the promotion of production of articles 


in Latin America which will supplement industry 
in the United States. 


Third, the granting of credits directed to the 
strengthening of markets in Latin America and 
the raising of the purchasing power and living 
standards of the peoples there. 

Fourth, the increasing development of the 
means of communication and _ transportation 
among the countries of the Americas. 

Fifth, the stimulus to the industrial and agri- 
cultural diversification of Latin American econ- 
omies. 


It is important to stress, in speaking of 
the creation of this continental economy, 
that there is not even the smallest desire 
on the part of any of our countries that 
such an economy should become a Chinese 
wall which would isolate our hemisphere 
from the rest of the world. No country, 
however powerful it may be, and no con- 
tinent, however rich in resources it may 
be, can build a stable prosperity by for- 
getting the rest of the world. 

In my travels I have been deeply im- 
pressed by the growing interest in the 
affairs of the rest of the Americas by the 
people of the United States. I think that 
that is most important and encouraging 
because official friendship among the 
various countries is not enough. We must 
strive to develop a human touch between 
the peoples of these countries—a genuine 
deep-rooted bond of international friend- 
ship among individuals. 

The great majority of Latin Americans 
have faith in the triumph of the United 
Nations in this terrible world-wide catas- 
trophe. They realize the vast implica- 
tions of this war and know that the war 
demands sacrifice. They are ready to 
accept that sacrifice. They accept it with- 
out complaint because they know that 
from it must come a better world for the 
peoples of the Americas and for all man- 
kind. They believe that when victory 
has been won, the policy of continental 
solidarity, of the Good Neighbor, and of 
friendly cooperation, which has been un- 
folded in the Western Hemisphere in these 
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days of strife, will serve as an inspiration 
to the entire world to put into practice 
the precepts and standards which have 
enabled the peoples of the Americas to 
live together in peace and to enjoy the 
benefits of good will and understanding. 

The Americans have a message which 
must be heard by the peoples of the world. 
Their faith in liberty, their sense of human 
dignity, their sense of equality made mani- 
fest by the opportunities offered to all 
alike for self-improvement, their love of 
peace, their freedom from ancestral 
hatreds—all these which come to us from 
long ago must be crystallized in an effec- 
tive mission to maintain and increase and 
improve the principles on which the au- 
tonomy of the Americas has been built. 

Only when men the world over attain 
similar freedom, dignity, security, and 
well-being, both materially and spiritually, 
shall we banish the spirit of world struggle 
and the desire for power. Only when the 
necessity for living together on the basis 
of equality and mutual respect has become 
a part of our very bodies and souls will 
humanity be disarmed, because peace 
comes from within. It must flow from 
the heart and not be a simple calculation 
of the intelligence. 

Good will and understanding among 
men of all countries of the world have 
always been and continue to be among the 
chief aims of Rotary in its 5,100 clubs 
throughout the world. Even though the 
horrible tragedy of this Second World 
War has temporarily obliged us to reduce 
the field of our activity, this has not 
diminished the fervor of our enthusiasm 
for our ideals. Our work for friendship 
and understanding among all nations of 
the world still constitutes a real concern 
for Rotary but, because of the war, my 
own energies this year as president of 


Rotary International have had to be 
directed almost exclusively to the diffusion 
of the beautiful ideal of Pan Americanism. 
When this great world calamity comes to 
an end—with victory for freedom, truth, 
justice and respect for all human rights— 
Rotary will once again actively imple- 
ment one of its principal objects, the 
advancement of international understand- 
ing, good will and peace among all peoples 
of the world. 

The Rotarians of the Americas are 
working toward a spiritual union of our 
physically united continent—North, South, 
and Central America. This is our aim, 
not only because of the needs of the 
present struggle, with the risks and threats 
which it involves, but also because of the 
manifold benefits such unity will bring us 
for all time to come. 

Let us take heart from the progress that 
has been made in understanding among 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere and 
hope that we shall see the day when we 
can join the culture of Asia with the culture 
of Europe and of the Americas to form a 
real world civilization. 

We Americans are active participants in 
an epic of world events which will exert 
an influence for all time to come. Let us 
play our parts nobly so that our America 
will stand as a symbol of freedom and 
justice for all mankind. 

Yes, the Americas have a message. Let 
us not forget it. Let us all work for its 
fulfillment by word of mouth, by example, 
by continuous action, without hesitation 
and without fear. America is the conti- 
nent of peace, of understanding, of abun- 
dant wealth, of vast and varied lands, of 
peaceful seas—the stage for the noblest of 
efforts and the greatest of enterprises. 
Today, united as she must always be, 
America is the hope of the world. 


Alexandre Pétion 
A Pioneer of Pan Americanism 


DANTES BELLEGARDE 
Cultural Delegate of Haiti to the United States; Visiting Professor at Howard University 


Tue History of Haiti is dominated by 
four great men who fought and worked 
for its independence: Toussaint Louver- 
ture, Dessalines, Christophe and Pétion. 
Toussaint is the best known of them all 
because his extraordinary genius and 
spectacular career have engaged the 
attention of numerous authors. From a 
variety of angles they have related the 
story of this one-time slave who became 
the governor-general of the French colony 
of Saint-Domingue only to die a captive 
in a dungeon of the Jura Mountains. 

The career of Dessalines was scarcely 
less dramatic than that of Toussaint, for 
it was he who led to decisive victory the 
Negroes and mulattoes, united in the 
sacred struggle for freedom. Christophe, 
who became King of Haiti and revealed 
great administrative powers, is principally 
known in the United States by the public 
works which he constructed in the Northern 
Kingdom. The most remarkable of these 
is the Citadelle Laferriére, which has been 
justly called one of the wonders of America. 

Of these four Haitian heroes Alexandre 
Pétion is the least known in the United 
States, but his name is revered in Latin 
America. In fact, he has played a role 
of first importance in the history of the 
New World, as I hope to demonstrate in 
this short biography. 


I 


Alexandre Pétion was born at Port-au- 
Prince, April 2, 1770, the son of a mulatto 


Translated by W. Geter Thomas, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Georgia. 


woman and a white man, Pascal Sabés, 
who, considering his son too dark of skin, 
refused to recognize him. His elemen- 
tary education was very inadequate be- 
cause the whites had not established 
schools in the colony of Saint-Domingue. 
He learned the trade of silversmith from 
one of his father’s friends, M. Guiole, a 
native of Bordeaux, whose wife showed 
much solicitude for the young boy. She 
called him Pichoun (which in her southern 
patois meant mon petit, “‘my little one’’), 


' whence the name Pétion, by which he 


continued to be known and which he 
finally adopted as his own. 

Associating at an early age with the non- 
commissioned officers of the garrison at 
Port-au-Prince, young Alexandre took a 
liking to the military profession, and 
became particularly interested in the 
artillery. When he was eighteen he 
joined the militia. In 1791 he took part 
in the uprising of the Freedmen against 
white colonists. He distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Pernier, not only by 
his calm courage, but also by his chival- 
rous spirit which prompted him to expose 
himself to the guns of his own soldiers in 
order to save the lives of French officers 
who had been taken prisoner. Pétion 
served as a_ lieutenant-general under 
André Rigaud during the civil war of 
1800 between Toussaint Louverture and 
Rigaud, who then commanded the South- 
ern Province. He valiantly defended the 
town of Jacmel, attacked by a large army 
under the command of Dessalines, and 
made a sortie which military experts of 
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the time considered a remarkable opera- 
tion. His commander having been de- 
feated, Pétion went to France, where he 
used his enforced leisure to complete his 
knowledge of ballistics. 

When Bonaparte decided to send a 
powerful army to Saint-Domingue to 
overthrow the power of Toussaint, Pétion, 
with many other officers who were fol- 
lowers of Rigaud, enlisted in the expedi- 
tionary force. As head of the artillery 
battalion in the division of General 
Debelle, he took part in the siege of la 
Créte-a-Pierrot, one of the famous epi- 
sodes in the history of Haiti. 

Bonaparte had given secret instructions 
to his brother-in-law, General Leclerc, 
commander-in-chief of the expeditionary 
army, first to get rid of Toussaint Louver- 
ture and the black leaders, both Negroes 
and mulattoes, and then to reestablish 
slavery, which had been officially abolished 
in the French colonies by an act of the 
Convention Nationale in 1793. Toussaint, 


defeated, was drawn into a trap, deported 
to France, and imprisoned in the fort of 
Joux in the Jura. He died of cold and 
privation, April 7, 1803, after ten months 
of rigorous captivity. 

The first of the French program having 
been accomplished by the deportation of 
the man who was justly called “‘Le Premier 
des Noirs,’’ Leclerc took steps to continue 
the policy which had been prescribed 
by the French Government. He had the 
natives disarmed. In all parts of the 
territory, mass executions took place. 
There was a reign of terror as bloody as in 
the most horrible days of the French 
Revolution. The colonists openly talked 
of the imminent reestablishment of slavery. 
These rumors and rigorous measures 
created among the blacks a general feeling 
of anxiety and insecurity. 

The mountaineers were the first to come 
to the point of revolt. They were soon 
joined in their mountain camps by the 
natives of the towns. The black and 
mulatto officers who were still serving in 
the French army began to understand, by 
unmistakable signs, that their lives were in 
danger. Some of them, who were em- 
barked on warships under the pretext of 
missions to fulfill, were heard of no more. 
Others deserted. 

Pétion was commander of a division at 
this time and was quartered at Haut-du- 
Cap, several kilometers from the town of 
Cap-Frangais, where Leclerc had_ his 
headquarters. In the first days of October 
1802, he received an unexpected visit from 
Dessalines, his former adversary in the 
civil war of 1800, and three days after their 
secret conversation, Pétion took up arms 
against the French. The intervention of 
Pétion had the happy result of developing 
and hastening the movement of insurrec- 
tion. The first of the Army of Independ- 
ence to recognize the authority of Dessa- 
lines, he drew to the latter all the mulatto 
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officers, his companions in the Southern 
War. Very popular, moreover, with the 
chiefs of the bands of Negroes known as 
maroons, of which the majority detested 
Dessalines, Pétion was able to rally them 
to the common cause of liberty. 

In declaring war on the French, Alex- 
andre Pétion distinguished himself by an 
act of generosity, which the French General 
Pamphile de Lacroix related with admira- 
tion: he sent back to the French lines the 
European officers and soldiers who were 
serving under him, since he did not wish 
to force them to fight against their own 
country. 

During the month of May 1803, Pétion, 
whom Dessalines had assigned to the mis- 
sion of organizing the campaign in the 
West, convoked an assembly of the officers 
who were operating in this region. ‘The 
meeting took place, with Dessalines pre- 
siding, at Arcahaie, a little town situated 
to the north of Port-au-Prince. Its pur- 
pose was to consolidate the authority of 
Dessalines and to coordinate the various 
activities necessary to assure the final liber- 
ation of the country. During this meeting, 
on May 18, and by recommendation of 
Pétion, the bicolored Haitian flag was 
officially created. Tearing from the French 
flag the white band, which in the eyes of the 
insurrectionists represented the white colo- 
nists, Dessalines brought together the blue 
and red as a symbol of the union of 
Negroes and mulattoes. Thanks to this 
union the independence of Haiti was 
about to become a reality. 

After numerous engagements in which 
the Army of Independence proved its 
military worth, and of which the most 
glorious was the battle which Dessalines 
fought against General Rochambeau and 
his troops at Vertiéres, the French were 
finally forced to capitulate. November 29, 
1803, the Army of Independence entered 
the capital in triumph. On December 4, 


the last French regiments left Mole Saint- 
Nicolas, exactly four hundred eleven 
years after Christopher Columbus had 
anchored in this bay and celebrated the 
first Christian mass in the New World. 


II 


On January 1, 1804, on the Place 
d’Armes of the town of Gonaives, in 
Artibonite Province, Jean-Jacques Dessa- 
lines, the erstwhile slave whose body still 
showed scars from the lashings of his 
master’s whip, proclaimed the independ- 
ence of the former colony of Saint- 
Domingue, which took its Indian name of 
Haiti. This proclamation marked both 
the birth of the second independent nation 
in America and the entrance of a Negro 
people into the society of civilized nations. 
It affirmed also human liberty by con- 
demning slavery and consecrating itself 
to the equality of races. 
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The new State entered international life 
under most difficult conditions. It had 
issued from a violent revolution which had 
lasted several years. Its leaders were 
military men who had received neither 
political nor administrative training. Its 
population of 400,000 was composed for 
the most part of former slaves who had 
learned from the colonial regime only the 
deplorable concept that “‘the master is the 
man who does not work; being free means 
not working.” The wealth of the country 
had almost entirely’ disappeared in the 
campaign of systematic destruction and 
massacre which had been ordered by 
Dessalines as the surest means of obtaining 
victory. There were no social framework, 
no schools, no economic organization. 
Moreover, having violently condemned 
slavery, the young nation saw itself imme- 
diately exposed to the hostility of all the 
Powers holding slaves in the Western 
World—it was consequently looked upon 
as an outlaw: England feared for Jamaica; 
Spain for her American colonies; the 
United States feared the example of the 
Haitian slaves for her own slaves in the 
South. 

The first head of the Haitian state, 
Dessalines, received the title of Governor- 
for-Life. As this recalled too vividly the 
colonial régime, in September 1804, he 
imitated Napoleon and had himself pro- 
claimed Emperor under the title of 
Jacques I. He reigned dictatorially until 
October 17, 1806, when he fell victim to a 
military conspiracy. 

At the death of Dessalines, the imperial 
régime was abolished. The sad use which 
had just been made of absolute power 
seemed to a great number of Haitians to 
condemn dictatorship. They believed that 
a change in the form of government would 
result in better direction of public affairs. 
Alexandre Pétion, who was military gover- 
nor of the Western Province, used all of 


his influence to have the republican form 
of government adopted. He was funda- 
mentally democratic and _ passionately 
devoted to the ideals of freedom, as he 
had proved in his youth. His liberalism 
had been strengthened during his stay in 
Paris by contact with men of the Revo- 
lution, who believed in the progress of 
democracy by the diffusion of the ideas 
of brotherhood. The Constituent Assem- 
bly, which met at Port-au-Prince in 
December 1806, was composed mainly of 
his friends. It voted a constitution which 
took its inspiration, in its general outline, 
from the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and of the Citizen, for which the 
Revolution of Saint-Domingue had been 
fought. The new constitution organized 
the Republic: the executive power was 
delegated to a magistrate called the Presi- 
dent of Haiti, who was to be elected for 
four years, the legislative power resided 
in a Senate of eighty members, and the 
judicial power was invested, except for 
minor magistrates, in judges named for 
life. By excessive reaction from the dic- 
tatorship, powers were accorded to the 
legislative body which gave it definite 
advantages over the President. It was in 
pursuance of this constitution that on 
December 28, 1806, Henri Christophe, 
General-in-Chief of the Army, was elected 
President of Haiti. 

Finding his powers too restricted by the 
republican constitution, Christophe iso- 
lated himself in the Northern Province, 
and on February 17, 1807, had a new 
constitution voted which named him 
president for life and generalissimo of the 
military and naval forces, with the right 
of choosing his successor from among the 
generals exclusively, and of designating the 
members of a Council of State, of which 
at least two thirds should be army men. 
In answer to this act, the Senate convened 
at Port-au-Prince, impeached Christophe, 
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and on March 11, 1807, elected General 
Pétion President of the Republic of Haiti. 

The government established in the 
North was a monarchy without the name. 
A law voted by the Northern Council of 
State, March 28, 1811, proclaimed Chris- 
tophe King of Haiti under the name of 
Henri I. It accorded titles, prerogatives 
and hereditary immunities to his family, 
and to his legitimate male descendants 
in direct line, by right of seniority, to the 
exclusion of any female descendants. 
A nobility was established composed of 
princes of the blood of Christophe, dukes, 
counts, and barons. Landed property 
was set up in favor of the nobles of the 
kingdom. 

Christophe governed his kingdom with 
an iron hand. But he proved himself to 
be an administrator of the first order. He 
created schools, built public roads, devel- 
oped agriculture, encouraged industry. 
He constructed as a residence the magnifi- 
cent palace of Sans-Souci, which was his 
Versailles; we still admire the imposing 
ruins of its splendor. Against the possi- 
bility of a return of the French, he built, 
on the top of.a mountain 2800 ft. high, 
the Citadelle Laferriére, which has become 
one of the places most visited by American 
tourists today. 


Ill 


Elected president of the Haitian Re- 
public in January 1807, Pétion was re- 
elected in March 1811, and again in 
March, 1815. A new constitution, voted 
in 1816, reaffirmed the principle of the 
separation of powers, and reorganized the 
legislative body to be composed of a 
chamber of deputies and a senate. It 
established a life term for the presidency 
and gave to the head of the State the right 
to nominate his successor to the Senate, 
which alone was responsible for the presi- 
dential election. The establishment of a 


life term for the presidency was severely 
criticized. Asa matter of fact, the country 
was not lacking in men who, like General 
Borgella for example, had rendered service 
to the cause of independence and who 
believed themselves as qualified as Pétion 
to govern the country. 

The administration of Pétion was marked 
by three acts of capital importance: First, 
the distribution of lands of the national 
domain to officers and soldiers of the 
Army of Independence, thus creating 
moderate and small rural estates; second, 
the establishment at Port-au-Prince of a 
lycée for boys and a school of secondary 
education for girls, and the encourage- 
ment given by public education to the 
formation of an intellectual élite among 
Haitian youth; third, the help given Simén 
Bolivar for the emancipation of the Spanish 
colonies of this hemisphere and for the 
abolition of slavery in South America. 

The territory of the French colony 
of Saint-Domingue had originally been 
divided into large domains belonging to a 
restricted class, that of the grands planteurs 
composed of the younger sons of the 
French aristocracy and of enriched colo- 
nists who with the labor of many slaves 
could exploit their plantations on a large 
scale. When Haiti proclaimed her inde- 
pendence, the plantations of the colonists 
were confiscated and became the property 
of the Haitian State. A few of the large 
estates were given to the commanding 
generals of the army. 

Alexandre Pétion had the insight of 
genius. He understood that the best 
means of developing national spirit was to 
attach the citizen to the soil by making him 
the owner of the land he cultivates. He 
saw also in such a measure the application 
of a principle of social justice. By a law in 
1809, completed by another in 1814, 
Pétion contrived the division of the large 
colonial plantations and the distribution 
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of the lots thus formed as “‘national gifts” 
to the lower officers and soldiers of the 
Army of Independence. Having thus 
created the small peasant farms, Pétion can 
legitimately be called the founder of rural 
democracy in Haiti. Study of the eco- 
nomic organization of Haiti demonstrates 
the resistance which its peasant ownership 
of the soil and its plan of cultivating small 
farms were able to oppose to the world 
depression. It shows clearly that the 
agrarian problem, which is at the present 
time the obsessing preoccupation of nu- 
merous American and European countries, 
has been solved by the Republic of Haiti 
in the most democratic manner, and that 
by consequence Haiti is immune to com- 
munist revolution. The Haitian peasant 
is, in fact, highly individualistic and 
strongly opposed to all types of collecti- 
vism, except in the rudimentary form of 
cooperative work which is called coumbite 
(a kind of husking bee). Haiti is an agri- 
cultural country. Of its present popula- 
tion of 3,000,000 inhabitants, two-thirds 
live in the country and cultivate the land. 
Three-quarters of the territory belong 
with full rights of ownership to the Haitian 
peasants. This is the most certain safe- 
guard of the security and stability of the 
state, for if Haiti has known too often in the 
past governmental instability, it has always 
had social stability, which is infinitely more 
precious. 

Alexandre Pétion established, in the 
Constitution of 1816, the principle of free 
elementary education. It was to educa- 
tion that he gave his most solicitous atten- 
tion. He was almost alone, among his 
intimate advisers, in thinking that public 
education should be the fundamental 
basis of any government program in a 
true democracy. In this belief he was 
strongly influenced by the ideas of Con- 
dorcet. He liked to repeat that educa- 
tion “raises man to the dignity of his 


being.”” And, since, as Descartes has 
said, ‘“‘all our dignity is in our thought,” 
Pétion believed that every human being, 
consequently every MHaitian, man or 
woman, has a right to intellectual develop- 
ment, a belief which implied for him 
universal education. He felt this diffu- 
sion of culture among the Haitian people 
all the more necessary because the parti- 
sans of slavery still continued to proclaim, 
as do the partisans of racialism today, 
that Negroes and descendants of Negroes 
are incapable of any mental development. 
That is why he was so anxious to establish 
secondary education leading to higher 
studies. This, he felt, was indispensable 
for the creation of an intellectual élite 
and a Haitian culture. With this in 
view he created the lycée of Port-au-Prince 
in 1816. And more remarkable still, 
when we consider the ideas of his time 
regarding the education of girls, he 
founded the Pensionnat National de Demoi- 
selles at Port-au-Prince. 

Pétion proved that he did not desire 
freedom and independence for Haiti alone, 
but also for all those peoples who were 
burdened by the insufferable yoke of 
foreign domination. Simén Bolivar fur- 
nished him the opportunity to show his 
magnificent altruism in this respect. Imi- 
tating the example set by the founders of 
Haitian independence, the Venezuelan hero 
had undertaken to free his country from the 
domination of Spain. His first attempts 
failed. Accompanied by a large number 
of followers, he came from Jamaica and 
took refuge in Haiti during the last days of 
September 1815. President Pétion gave 
him a cordial welcome and so that 
Bolivar might begin again his struggle 
against the Spanish, he gave him money, 
arms, munitions, supplies, and a little 
printing press. Some Haitians enlisted 
under Bolivar’s flag. The latter, wishing 
to show his gratitude to Pétion and, as he 
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himself expressed it in a letter of February 
8, 1816, ‘‘leave to posterity an irrevocable 
monument to the Haitian President’s 
philanthropy,” desired that his benefactor 
be named as ‘“‘the author of American 
liberty” in all documents addressed to the 
inhabitants of Venezuela. In his answer 
of February 28, Pétion declined such an 
honor for himself, claiming as unique re- 
compense for his aid, the proclamation of 
complete freedom of slaves in all those 
countries of America where the arms of the 
Liberator should triumph. 

The little expedition left the port of 
Cayes, in the south of Haiti, in April 1816. 
May 31, Bolivar landed at Cartpano, 
after a short stop at Margarita Island. It 
was not until July 3, however, that he 
occupied Ocumare, and July 6, feeling 
that the moment had come to answer in a 
brilliant manner the request of President 
Pétion, he promulgated his famous proc- 
lamation decreeing the abolition of 
slavery in Spanish America. ‘Our un- 
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fortunate brothers,” said he, “‘who are 
under the bond of slavery, are from this 
moment declared free. The laws of 
nature and humanity and the government 
itself proclaim their liberty. Henceforth, 
there will be in Venezuela only one class 
of inhabitants: all will be citizens.” This 
act marks a moment of exceptional im- 
portance in the history of the world: the 
official recognition in Spanish America of 
the rights of Negroes and those of African 
descent as men and citizens. Haiti is 
justly proud of having brought this about. 

In a letter of October 9, 1816, Simon 
Bolivar expressed an appreciation of 
Pétion which merits quoting: “Your Excel- 
lency,’’ wrote the Liberator, “possesses a 
quality which is above empires, namely 
altruism. It is the President of Haiti alone 
who governs for the people. It is he who 
leads his equals. The other potentates, 
content to make themselves obeyed, scorn 
the love which makes your glory. The 
hero of the North, Washington, found only 
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enemy soldiers to conquer. Your Excel- 
lency has all to conquer, enemies and 
friends, foreigners and countrymen, the 
fathers of the country and even the 
strength of his brothers. ‘This task will not 
be impossible for Your Excellency, who is 
above his country and his epoch.” 

In this curious letter, Bolivar discreetly 
made allusion to the trials and tribulations 
which the Haitian President suffered be- 
cause of his own countrymen. He points 
out also the essential trait of Pétion’s 
character: his kindness. This sentiment 
sometimes led him to excessive indulgence, 
to a tolerance which bordered on weakness. 
Totally unselfish, he gave liberally of all 
he possessed, and one had only to move his 
easy compassion to obtain the pardon of 
the most guilty persons. He had a deep 
love for the common people, who loved 
him in return and called him Papa Bon- 
coeur. 


Having to face Christophe and the diffi- 
culties which he encountered in his own 
government, torn between his natural 
goodness and the exigencies of the power- 
ful camarilla which had formed about him, 
grieved also perhaps by the treachery of 
the only woman he ever loved, the brilliant 
Joute Lachenais, who became the wife of 
his successor, Jean-Pierre Boyer, Pétion 
felt himself discouraged. Weakened, he 
could not resist the illness which overcame 
him March 29, 1818, at the age of 48. His 
death caused an explosion of grief such as 
has never been witnessed in the history of 
Haitian leaders, for the people, and espe- 
cially the peasants, adored him. And this 
soldier, who had taken part in so many 
battles, crushed so many revolts, struggled 
against so many adversaries, had as his 
funeral oration this spontaneous cry from 
a man of the people: ‘‘Pétion caused tears 
to flow only when he died.” 
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SOME YEARS AGO Brazil adopted a simpli- 
fied system of Portuguese spelling. This 
of course modified the form of many 
geographical as well as other names, 
causing confusion in the manner of 
mentioning or listing them in the English 
edition of the BuLLETIN. During the first 
years after the change it was deemed 
advisable to continue the old spelling of 
place names because of their use on the 
maps and in the gazetteers published in 
the United States. Now, however, that 
the new spelling is definitely adopted by 
the whole country, the policy henceforth 
will be to employ it in all Brazilian names. 
The usage of persons who wish to preserve 
the old form of their names will, however, 
be respected. 

The following information is offered in 
the hope that it will help the reader to 
recognize the old names in the new spell- 
ing with greater facility. 

The first decree issued by the President 
of Brazil on the subject was No. 20,108 
of June 15, 1931, which says in part: 

WHEREAS it is deemed desirable to give uni- 
formity to the national language and as this can 
be done only by means of a simplified system of 
spelling, which shall respect the history, the 
etymology and the tendencies of the language, 
it is hereby resolved: 

Art. 1.—The spelling approved by the Brazil- 
ian Academy of Letters and by the Academy of 
Sciences of Lisbon shall be admitted by the 
Government departments and educational estab- 
lishments. 

The phrase ‘‘shall be admitted,” making 
the use of the new spelling optional, had 
the effect of strengthening the lines of 
resistance of both factions, the apostles of 
the new spelling and those who fought 


tooth and nail for the old, to whom the 
change was nothing short of sacrilegious. 
The battle went on for about three years, 
the situation giving rise to considerable 
confusion. It was rapidly getting out of 
hand when the President issued Decree 
No. 23,028 of August 2, 1933, making the 
new spelling obligatory in “all Govern- 
ment publications, in the universities, 
public schools, and all educational estab- 
lishments under Government supervision.” 

This made the new spelling obligatory 
in all Government publications and 
schools, but still left it optional for all 
others. The press was divided, some of 
the most influential papers sticking firmly 
to the old. In fact, the defenders of the 
traditional spelling made such a good case 
of it that the new Constitution of July 16, 
1934, was not only written in the old 
spelling but contained a transitory article 
declaring specifically: 

Art. 26. This Constitution, written in the 
spelling of 1891, which is hereby adopted in the 
country, . . . shall be promulgated by the 
Executive Board of the Assembly after it is signed 


by the deputies present, and shall become effective 
on the date of its publication. 


The official press whipped back into the 
old spelling over night, and the whole 
population followed suit, mostly with sighs 
of relief, but also with vehement protests 
from the reformers. It was marvelous to 
note the religious zeal with which they 
carried the battle into the victorious ranks 
of the enemy. 

The Portuguese edition of the BULLETIN 
of the Pan American Union had changed 
to the new spelling in April 1934. The 
Vocabulario Ortogréfico e Ortoépico da Lingua 
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Portuguesa, published by Grafica Sauer, 
Rio de Janeiro, in 1933, was then easily 
available and the Brazilian staff was be- 
coming quite reconciled to the strange 
aspect of the words, when the new 
Constitution put everything back in the 
old groove. The Portuguese BULLETIN 
staff was secretly delighted. Not that we 
didn’t believe in the necessity for a 
simplified and uniform spelling, but it 
was lovely and restful going back to the 
tried and familiar. After all we had 
battled heroically in childhood to get our 
ch’s, ph’s, th’s, ¢s, ss’s, and double conso- 
nants in the right place and the simplified 
words looked too much like our mistakes 
of the past to be popular. 

The joy of the conservatives, however, 
was short-lived. The reformers contended 
that the phrase ‘‘which is hereby adopted 


in the country” referred to the Constitution 
and not to the spelling, and finally gained 
their point in having the new system rein- 
stated. At all events, the Constitution was 
Jater replaced by another, and on Febru- 
ary 23, 1938, the President issued Decree- 
Law No. 292 putting the former Decree 
back into effect and subsequent rulings 
made the new spelling applicable to all 
the press. So from then on it was not only 
the official but the general spelling of the 
country. 


Principal changes in the new spelling 


In general lines the principal changes in 
the new spelling are the following: 


1) Omission of all silent letters; diretor instead 
of director, ciéncia instead of sctencia. 

2) Elimination of double consonants, as 
comissao for commissdo, anular for annullar, etc. 
(s and r do not come under this rule because 
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THE AMAZONAS STATE CAPITOL, MANAUS 


Manaus, the center of a great rubber boom in the 19th century, has again come into prominence in 
connection with the accelerated gathering of rubber for war use. 
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ALONG THE WATER-FRONT AT BELEM 


This pre-war illustration gives a picture of past activities at the capital of Para. 


(Note the old spelling 


on the sign-boards.) The movement at this important Brazilian port has no doubt increased greatly of 
late, owing to intensified developments in that section of the country. 


the sounds of the single and double letters are 
different. A single s between vowels has a z 
sound, as in mesa; double ss corresponds to the 
English s in some, as in essa. Single r is soft in the 
middle of the word; double 77 is always hard.) 

3) Elimination of k, w and » from the alphabet; 
k to be replaced by gu before 7 and e, as in quilo 
for kilo, and by c before the other vowels, as 
cagado for kagado, caleidoscépio for kaleidoscopio, 
though & continues to be used in the abbreviations 
of quilo, as 25k.; w to be replaced by v, as in 
visigodos for wisigodos (the word qutlovate—tkilo- 
watt—exemplifies both these changes); » to be 
replaced by 7 as in mérter (martyr), jur? (jury), etc. 

4) h disappears from such combinations as 
rk, th, hard ch: ret6rica (rhetorica), teoria (theoria), 
Psicologia (psychologia), orquestra (orchestra); ph 
becomes f: filosofia (philosophia), fosforo (phosforo). 


Combinations such as soft ch, lh, nh, of course 
remain the same—chave, velho, lenha. h has been 
dropped from the beginning of some words, not 
from others. Between vowels the / is eliminated 
and the following letter accented, when necessary, 
as Baia (Bahia). Cair (cahir) is not accented be- 
cause the 77 ending automatically stresses that 
syllable. 

5) Standardized and obligatory use of accents. 
The acute accent or the circumflex, depending 
on the vowel sound, are used to indicate the 
stressed syllable: co6gnito, c6modo. (The majority 
of Portuguese words are bisyllabic or polysyllabic 
words stressed on the penultimate syllable. Such 
words have no written accent: casa, parede, de- 
clividade. All words ending in 7a or zo preceded 
by a consonant are stressed on the z unless other- 
wise accented: Mara, navio.) 
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THE CAPITAL OF BAIA 


Salvador, formerly Sao Salvador, generally called Baia, was the capital of Brazil up to 1763. 


A unique 


feature of this historical old town is the fact that it is built on two levels, called Cidade Alta and Cidade 
Baixa, connected by elevators as well as other means of transportation. 


6) e changes to 7 in words formerly ending in 
ae, as in pai (pae) and in the plural of words 
ending in al: gerais (geraes). 

These, of course, are just a few of the 
outstanding changes. There are many 
other things to be taken into consideration 
in the new spelling, but as this is merely 
an outline guide to the spelling of geo- 
graphical and other proper 
would be unkind to the reader to burden 
him with a welter of rules. 

Incidentally, foreign proper names, in 
Brazil, unless they are translated, like 
Londres (London), are usually unchanged, 
like Washington. New York presented a 
difficulty. To be consistent the new 
spelling of Nova York should be Nova 
Torque. ‘This evidently seemed too far 
fetched, so it was decided to leave York 
alone. However, .Vew Yorker is novatorquino. 


names it 


Brazilian geographical names} 


Brazil is divided into twenty States, one 
Territory and the Federal District. 

If we begin at the Northwest, the first 
state is Amazonas, with an area almost 
three times that of Texas. It is entirely 
inland but in compensation is slashed in 
all directions by the magnificent Amazon 
system. The capital, Manaus (Mandos)', 
is situated on the Rio Negro, six miles up 


stream from its confluence with the 
Amazon and 1,140 mules from the 
Atlantic. It came into prominence during 


the rubber boom in Brazil and the present 
war again places it in the spotlight. Its 
population has increased enormously of 
late and recent negotiations between 

1 Whenever the spelling of names differs in the new 


and the old orthography, the former is given first and the 
latter follows in parenthesis. 
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Brazil and the United States have added 
many Americans to the inhabitants of 
that remote city of Brazil. Principal 
cities of the State are: Parintins, Itacoa- 
tiara, Tefé ( Teffé), Labrea. 

On the extreme southwest of Amazonas 
is the Territorio do Acre. Its capital is 
Rio Branco, and other towns include Sena 
Madureira (Senna Madureira) and Vila 
Taumaturgo (Villa Thaumaturgo). 

South and east of Amazonas comes Para, 
somewhat smaller, through which the 
Amazon River, swelled to its proportions 
of Rio-Mar (sea river) cuts its way to the 
ocean. In doing so it has formed through 
the ages the large island of Marajé at the 
estuary. The capital is Belém do Pard. 
Usually listed officially as Belém, it is 
generally referred to in the United States 
as Para. Among the principal cities are: 
Braganga, Obidos, Santarém, Cametd. Still 
farther east comes Maranhdéo; capital, 
Sao Luz; principal cities: Caxias, Alcantara 
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(Alcantara), Tutoia (Tutoya); then Piaui 
(Piauhy); capital, Terezina (Therezina); 
principal cities, Parnaiba (Parnahyba), Amar- 
racao; and beyond Piaui is Ceara; capital, 
Fortaleza; principal cities, Sobral, Baturité, 
Camocim. ‘Then comes the corner State, 
Rio Grande do Norte. Bordered on the 
north and east by the ocean, it forms the 
greater part of that oft-mentioned ‘“‘bulge”’ 
that juts out toward Africa. Just at 
present, its capital, Vatal, boasts one of the 
greatest air bases in the world. In fact, 
American airplanes are constantly flying 
back and forth between Natal in Brazil 
and allied bases in Africa. The principal 
cities are Ceard-Mirim, Canguaretama, Ma- 
caiba (Macahiba). Following the coast 
southward we have: Paraiba (Parahyba); 
capital, Jodo Pessoa, formerly called Pa- 
raiba; principal cities, Cabedelo (Cabedello), 
Campina Grande. Next is Pernambuco; 
capital, Recife. For some reason Ameri- 
cans prefer to call this city Pernambuco, but 





BELO HORIZONTE 


The modern capital of Minas Gerais was laid out and built on a grand scale. 


From all sides it commands 


wide and magnificent vistas. It could have no more appropriate name than Beautiful Horizon. 
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this was never its name. Recife means 
reef, and the city is so called owing to a 
series of marvelous reefs that protects it 
from the sea. The principal cities are: 


Olinda, Nazaré (Nazareth), Gotana (Gc- 
yanna). Now come two little States: 


Alagoas; capital, Maceio; principal cities, 
Atibaia, Vicosa, Unido; and Sergipe; capital, 
Aracajt; principal cities, Estancia (Estancia), 
Larangeiras. Then Baia (Bahia). Its own 
breadth gives it ample coast line but in 
addition to this it reaches down in a long 
strip south. The capital, Salvador, form- 
erly Sado Salvador, is generally known as 
Baia. Even Brazilians often call it so. 
The principal cities are: Santo Amaro, 
Cachoeira, Ilhéus (Ilhéos). On down the 
coast are: Espirito Santo; capital, Vitoria 
(Victoria); principal cities, Cachoeiro do 
Itapemirim, Sado Mateus, Anquieta (Anchieta); 
and Rio de Janeiro; capital, Niterd: (Nic- 
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Courtesy of Publicity Bureau, State of Sao Paulo 


theroy); principal cities: Campos, Vassouras, 
Terezopolis (Therezopolis) and  Petrépolis 
(Petropolis). 

Inland, just next to these last States, is 
Minas Gerais (Minas Geraes). Minas Gerais 
and the neighboring State of Sao Paulo are 
the two most populous Brazilian States. 
The capital of Minas Gerais, Belo Horizonte 
(Bello Horizonte), is a fine modern city, 
made to order, in contrast to old historical 
Ouro Preto, the first capital of the State. 
Other cities: Juzz de Fora, 
Uberaba. 

Along the coast, the first of the really 
southern States is Sdo Paulo. The capital, 
Sado Paulo, is the second metropolis of the 
country, with a population almost equal 
to that of Rio de Janeiro. Some of the 
main sections of the city are Higzendpolis 
(Hygiendpolis), Aclimagao (Acclimagao), Sant’ 
Ana (Sant? Anna), Vila Mariana (Villa Mari- 
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THE CITY OF SAO PAULO 


A glimpse of the heart of Sao Paulo’s progressive capital, the second city of Brazil, shows the Viaduto 
do Cha above the Parque Anhangabat and the Martinelli building at the upper left. 
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Courtesy of Pan American Airways 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE BUSINESS CENTER, RIO DE JANEIRO 


The straight line cutting across the city is the broad and busy Avenida Rio Branco. 


To the left of the 


far end of the Avenida is the area formerly occupied by the Castelo hill upon which the city was founded. 
This area, covering about 14 blocks, is now called Esplanada do Castelo and contains many imposing 
and modern buildings. 


anna), and the new residential sections of 
Jardim América, Jardim Europa and Jardim 
Paulista. The name Ipiranga (Ypiranga) 
occurs quite frequently owing to the his- 
torical Ipiranga river on the banks of 
which the Independence of Brazil was pro- 
claimed by Pedro I. Inhabitants of the 
city are called paulistanos and of the State of 
Sao Paulo paulistas or bandetrantes (pio- 
neers), because of their great exploring 
expeditions in the early days of coloniza- 
tion. The principal cities of the State are: 
Campinas, Santos, Ribeirao Preto, Piracicaba. 

Next comes Parand: capital, Curitiba 
(Curityba); principal cities, Paranagua, Sao 


José dos Pinhais (Sao José dos Pinhaes), 
Ponta Grossa; then Santa Catarina (Santa 
Catharina); capital, Florianépolis; principal 
cities, Blumenau, Joinville; and farthest 
south, Rzo Grande do Sul; capital, Pérto 
Alegre; principal cities, Rzo Grande, Pelotas, 
Uruguaiana (Uruguayana), Santa Maria. The 
Riograndenses, inhabitants of the State, are 
often called gatichos (cowboys), owing to 
the vast cattle raising industry of the State. 

The central part of the country is made 
up of two enormous States—Mato Grosso 
(Matto Grosso); capital, Cuiabd (Cuyaba); 
principal cities, Corumba, Campo Grande, 
Ponta Pord; and Gotaz (Goyaz); capital, 
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Goidnia; principal cities, Goiaz (former 
capital), Cataldo, Pirenépolis (Pyrenépolis). 
The Distrito Federal (Districto Federal) 
adjoins the Estado do Rio de Janeiro, from 
which it was taken, and contains the capita] 
of the Republic, Rio de Janeiro. Trans- 
lated, this name means River of January, 
but there is no river whatsoever connected 
with it. The bay upon which the city was 
founded was discovered on the first of 
January 1502, by an expedition sailing 
southward. Since the leader took the 
bay for the mouth of a large river he 


immediately named it Rio de Janeiro. The ~ 


name stuck, and was later perpetuated in 
the town that sprang up on the shores of 
the bay as well as in the subsequent State of 
Rio de Janeiro, from which the District was 
taken. The name of the bay today is 
Guanabara. ‘The settlement began on a 
hill, Morro do Castelo (Castello), which has 
since been razed. Other familiar hills of 
Rio are Corcovado, surmounted by the 
monument of Cristo Redentor (Christo Re- 
demptor), Santa Teresa (Santa Thereza), 
Tijuca, Pao de Acicar (Pao de Assucar), and 
Urca. The last two are provided with a 
bonde aéreo, or aerial car suspended from a 
cable. ‘This word bonde deserves an ex- 
planation. Thisis the story. When street- 
cars were first introduced by a foreign 
company, there was so much publicity 
connected with the selling of bonds that 
when the cars finally appeared the people 
immediatey dubbed them bonds or bondes. 
The word spread like wildfire all over the 
country and is today one of the most com- 
mon of Brazilian words. 

The inhabitants of Rio de Janeiro are 
called Cariocas from the Indian name of a 
stream which rises near the summit of 
Corcovado, and is supposed to have sup- 
plied the first inhabitants with fresh water. 
There is a saying that if you once drink 
agua da cartoca (Carioca water) you are sure 
to return to Rio. The inhabitants of the 


State of Rio are called, consistently enough, 
Fluminenses from the Latin flumen (river)— 
still carrying out the fiction of that non- 
existent River of January. 

The irony of this historical error is the 
fact that if there is one country that has no 
need of an imaginary river it is Brazil, with 
its profusion of rivers both great and small. 

A few of these will serve to exemplify 
some of the more familiar names. 

The greatest river system of Brazil is that 
of the Amazon. Some of the large tribu- 
taries of the Amazon are, on the south: 
Javart (Javary), Fundiatiba (Fundiatyba), 
Jutai (Jutahy), Furud, Tefé (Teffé), Puris, 
Madeira, Tapajoz, Xingu; and on the north: 
Igé or Putumaio (Putumayo), Fapurad, Negro, 
Jamunda. 

Several large rivers rise in Minas Gerais. 
The Parnatba (Parnahyba), the Rio Grande, 
and the Paranapanema flow south into the 
river Paranda. ‘This system is responsible for 
two of the great falls of South America, the 
Sete Quedas, in the state of Parana, and the 
Iguasst (in Spanish Iguazi), between Brazil. 
Argentina, and Paraguay. Near the source 
of the Parnaiba another great river rises and 
flows north: the Sao Francisco. It in turn 
forms the thunderous falls of Paulo Afonso 
(Paulo Affonso) in the State of Alagoas. 
Some other rivers in Minas are: Rzo das 
Velhas, Fequitinhonha, Rio das Mortes, Sapucat 
(Sapucahy) and Pardo. 

The largest river in the State of Sao 
Paulo is the Tzeté, which flows through the 
outskirts of the capital. | 

The Tocantins and the Araguaia (Ara- 
guaya), rising in central Brazil and flowing 
north, join as they enter Para, and continue 
under the name of Tocantins to the estuary 
of the Amazon, near the capital of Para, 
Belém do Para. 

The BuLietin of the Pan American 
Union for January 1942 contains an inter- 
esting article by Didio I. A. da Costa, 
Captain in the Brazilian Navy, on The 
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Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of the 
Amazon, in which the author describes most 
of the rivers of the vast fluvial network of 
Amazénia, as the Amazon valley is called. 
According to Captain Didio da Costa, 
“Brazilian Amazonia embraces today the 
States of Para and Amazonas, the Terri- 
tory of Acre (which includes the Upper 
Purts, the Acre, the Upper Jurua, and the 
Tarauaca), and the northern part of the 
State of Mato Grosso.”” The reader will 
find in that article much material for prac- 
tice in Brazilian river names in the new 
spelling. 

Some mountain ranges and mountains 
of Brazil are: Serra do Mar, Espinhago, 
Mantiqueira, Estrela (Estrella), Orgaos, 
Ttatiaia (Itatiaya), Canastra, Parecis. 


Going back to the new spelling 


It is definitely a fixture now. And 
undoubtedly it is an advantage, as it 
established a uniform system of spelling. 
Eventually it will doubtless be improved 
from time to time. To the crop of young- 
sters who imbibed it from the start it is as 
natural as the air they breathe, and as 
their ranks grow from year to year it is 
bound to become as familiar to the new 
generation as the old was to former ones. 
Even to us it is now second nature, and 
we often catch ourselves on the point of 


taking liberties with the King’s English, 
dropping superfluous letters here and 
there, and writing such words as fotograf, 
clentific, comitment, and the like. 

Now that the new spelling has become 
national, it is used exclusively in all 
printed matter. In fact, there are many 
Brazilian books published in the new 
spelling available in the bookstores of 
the United States. 

To foreigners learning the language it is 
undoubtedly an advantage, as it leaves no 
doubt as to spelling and pronunciation 
when the rules are mastered. This of 
course will tend to popularize the study 
of the language, a consideration which 
should serve to salve the wounds of those 
who fought so gallantly to preserve the 
traditional spelling of their mother tongue.’ 


2 Readers of the foregoing article who are studying or 
planning to study the language of Brazil may be inter- 
ested in the following brief list of dictionaries, grammars 
and readers obtainable from United States bookstores 
specializing in foreign language books: 

““Dictonario Portugués-Inglés e Inglés-Portugués,” by 
P. Filio Albino Ferreira; published by Domingos Bar- 
rewra, Oporto. ‘‘Pequeno Dicionadrio Brasileiro da 
Lingua Portuguesa,” by Hildebrando Lima and Gustavo 
Barroso; published by Civilizagao Brasileira S. A., Sao 
Paulo. ‘‘Portugués para Estrangeiros,’ by Osvaldo 
Serpa; published by Livraria Francisco Alves, Rio de 
Janeiro. ‘‘Verbos da Lingua Portuguesa,’ by Otelo 
Reis, published by Livraria Francisco Alves, Rio de 
Janeiro. ‘‘Nosso Brasil para 0 Quarto Grau Primdrio 
(texto de leitura),”’ by Luiz Amaral Wagner, published 
by Companhia Editora Nacional, Sao Paulo. <‘‘Ligées 
de Portugués,” by Sousa da Silveira, published by Com- 
panhia Editora Nacional, Sao Paulo.—EviTor. 


Trees of El Salvador 


LILLY DE JONGH OSBORNE 


THE LOVER OF NATURE need only take a 
walking tour through El Salvador’s forests 
and fields to experience satisfying results. 
A bend in the road opens a vista of lakes 
with trees reflecting their beauty in mirror- 
like blue waters. A hill will merge into 


Mrs. Osborne is well known for her many writings 
on the countries of Central America, where she resides. 


another hill where the forest has not been 
cleared, each tree decorated with bouton- 
nieres of orchids in its favorite color— 
yellow, brown, or purple. The rainbow 
cannot compete with the colors of the 
Salvadorean orchids. It seems futile to 
describe this living glory—it must be seen 
to be appreciated. Some of the trees are: 





Courtesy of Lilly de Jongh Osborne 


AMATE 
(Ficus sp.—Moraceae) 


Nature provided this tall, wide umbrella as shade for beast and human in the warm lowlands. Large 

branches covered with abundant foliage of a delightful shade of green bring a longed-for respite from 

a burning sun. Nine times out of ten the amate forms the center of all village activities, for from time 

immemorial such a tree was planted in the open square around which the village, and later the town, 

was built. Birds of all kinds flock to partake of the fat berries and add their song to the chorus of 
village life. 
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CONACASTE OR GUANACASTE 


(Enterolobium cyclocarpum—Mimosaceae: El Platanar, Department of San Miguel) 


This is an enormously large tree, with wide branches covered with feathery leaves, and a most useful 

member of the forest community. Colds and bronchial troubles are cured with a concoction brewed 

from the resin oozing from its bark. The large pods, when dry, fall to the ground and provide an 

excellent food for cattle in the season when the sun has parched all available grass. Besides, it is a 
beautiful tree and well worth a passing glance for its tall and majestic outline. 





Courtesy of Lilly de Jongh Osborne 





PALO VOLADOR 


( Terminalia amazonia (Gmel.) Exell—Combretaceae: Chilamate, Rio Lempa, Department of San Vicente) 


It is only from a distance that the full beauty and imposing lines of this extremely tall tree may be appre- 

ciated to the full. No branches mar the straight trunk until the crown is reached at anywhere from 

80 to 100 feet from the ground. The wood is most useful, hard and weather proof. It is indeed one of 
the aristocrats of the forest. (Tree at left of illustration, page 264.) 


MATAPALO 


(Ficus sp.—Moraceae) 


A tree may be strong, it may be the king supreme of the forest, it may boast of centuries of undisturbed 
possession of its kingdom, but there comes a day when its existence is threatened and slowly its life is 
extinguished in the deadly grip of the matapalo tree (called in English strangler fig). Matapalo—tree 
killer—finally fastens itself on the most lovely trees and nature works towards the destined end of all 
living growth—ultimate death. In the case of the matapalo it works as follows: The tiny seed of this 
tree that begins as a vine is swallowed by a bird which drops it on a branch of a giant tree. Soon tiny 
sprouts appear and feeble roots spread to the protesting branches of the tree. Rain helps the growth. 
The plant becomes stronger and small filaments tentatively venture downwards and around the trunk 
of the tree. Then many other slender roots reach the ground and quickly gain vigor from the moist 
earth. Another, yet another tentacle winds around the tree and strangles the life out of it until it rots 
and dies. The vine is now a tree, strong and upright, its green branches and vividly flaming red flowers 
sustained by the hollow carcass of the dead tree. (Tree at right of illustration, p. 264.) 
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MAQUILISHUAT 
( Tabebuia pentaphylla—Bignoniaceae: Campo de Marte, San Salvador) 


The Republic of El Salvador is a veritable Garden of Eden during the dry season, especially in March 
and April, when the forests and parks burst forth in a riot of colors. Tall trees suddenly shed their leaves 
and overnight are covered from their trunks to the tip of the branches with flowers. The gayest of them 
all is the maquilishuat or maquilisguat, dressed in vivid pink. It is an irresistible temptation for artist and 
poet to transfer this living glory to canvas or verse! The streets surrounding El Campo de Marte in San 
Salvador are particularly resplendent at this time—nature’s tribute to the end of the hottest season of 
the year, allowing these trees to sing their swan song before the first rains arrive to dash the flowers to 
the ground. Then the magquilishuat is again ready for its mission in life, that of furnishing most excellent 
wood for furniture. It resembles bird’s-eye maple, but is twice as durable and has a much more 
beautiful grain. 





Courtesy of Lilly de Jongh Osborne 


CEIBA 


(Ceiba pentandra L..—Bombacaceae: Sitio del Nifio, Department of Sonsonate) 


The tall straight trunk of the king of the forests majestically towers over the other trees.. The Indians 

refuse to fell this tree when land is cleared for cultivation. They hold the ceiba in reverence because it 

is symbolic of their traditions. At corn-planting time it is meet for all good Indians to invoke every 

mystic power in their favor so that weather conditions will be propitious for the crops. Thus at this 

season the buttress-like base of the cezba is often decorated with wild flowers, rose petals and lighted 

candles, offerings which surely no deity could resist and which must induce a bountiful response of 
good crops. 


The Inter-American Juridical Committee 


MANUEL S. CANYES 
Chief of the Juridical Division, Pan American Union 


Tue Inter-American Juridical Committee 
owes its origin to a recommendation of the 
First Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics, held 
for consultation at Panama from Septem- 
ber 23 to October 3, 1939. The history of 
this Committee is intimately connected not 
only with this Meeting but also with the 
two similar Meetings that took place at 
Habana in 1940 and Rio de Janeiro in 
1942 and its activities, therefore, must be 
studied and appraised in the light of the 
resolutions adopted at these Pan American 
gatherings. 

The Inter-American Juridical Committee 
is one of the four organizations created by 
the Meetings of Consultation to study 
various problems in the economic, juridi- 
cal, political and military fields, arising 
from the present world conflict, and to 
make recommendations thereon to the 
American Governments. The other three 
are the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee, in Wash- 
ington; the Inter-American Defense Board, 
also in Washington; and the Emergency 
Advisory Committee for Political Defense, 
in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Convened soon after the beginning of 
war in Europe, the Panama Meeting was 
the first to apply in inter-American rela- 
tions the procedure of consultation estab- 
lished in agreements signed at the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, which met at Buenos Aires in 
1936, and at the Eighth International 
Conference of American States, which was 
heldwat Lima) im “1938. “Phe 
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primary 


purpose of the meeting was to formulate 
a continental policy of neutrality. 

The representatives of the American 
Republics attended this important con- 
ference hopeful that the maintenance of 
neutrality on the continent was within 
the realm of possibility. These sentiments 
were crystallized in the General Declara- 
tion of Neutrality of the American Re- 
publics, which was approved at the Meet- 
ing. This Declaration reaffirmed the 
status of general neutrality of the American 
Republics and set forth the standards of 
conduct that they agreed to follow, in 
conformity with international law and 
their respective national legislations, “in 
order to maintain their status as neutral 
States and fulfill their neutral duties, as 
well as require the recognition of the 
rights inherent in such a status.” 

Realizing that as the conflict progressed 
new problems with respect to neutrality 
would inevitably arise, the American 
Governments provided in paragraph 5 of 
the aforementioned Declaration for the 
establishment of an Inter-American Neu- 
trality Committee ‘‘composed of seven 
experts in international law, who shall be 
designated by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union.” The Committee 
was entrusted with the task of “‘studying 
and formulating recommendations with 
respect to the problems of neutrality, in 
the light of experience and changing 
circumstances . . . for the duration of the 
European war.” 

Pursuant to this provision, the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union 
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proceeded at its session of November 1, 
1939 to organize the Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee. 

In view of the fact that to appoint 
directly the experts in international law 
who were to form that Committee would 
require a long procedure of consultation 
with the respective Governments—and ac- 
cording to the Declaration the appoint- 
ment had to be made by November 1, 
1939—the Governing Board agreed to take 
as an analogy the basis of organization of 
the Committee of Experts on the Codifica- 
tion of International Law. Consequently, 
the six Governments—Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico, and the United 
States of America—represented on the 
last-named Committee ! were requested 
to designate one member each to serve 
on the Inter-American Neutrality Com- 
mittee. 

The Governing Board further resolved to 
request the Government of Venezuela, 
which at the Panama Meeting had pro- 
posed the creation of the Neutrality Com- 
mittee, to consider the appointment of the 
seventh member, and agreed to select the 
city of Rio de Janeiro as the seat of the 
Comunittee. 

In response to the invitation of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union, 
the seven Governments named each ap- 
pointed a member to serve on the Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee, which 
held its opening session in Rio de Janeiro 
on January 15, 1940. 

During the first half of 1940, the Com- 
mittee formulated recommendations on 
the following subjects, which the Pan 


1 The Committee of Experts on the Codification af 


International Law was established in 1936 pursuant to 
Resolution LXX of the Seventh International Conference 
of American States (Montevideo, 1933). Composed 
originally of seven jurists, the membership of the Com- 
mittee was later expanded to nine, in accordance with 
Resolution XVII of the Eighth International Conference, 
held at Lima in 1938. The other two countries repre- 
sented on the Committee are Colombia and Peru. 


American Union transmitted to the Gov- 
ernments, members of the Union: 

1. Internment. 

2. Vessels used as auxiliary transports of war- 
ships. 

3. Entry of submarines into the ports and terri- 
torial waters of the American Republics. 

4. Security Zone. 2 

5. Inviolability of postal correspondence. 

6. Telecommunications. 


The foregoing recommendations fur- 
nished the basis of many laws, decrees and 
regulations issued by the American Gov- 
ernments on these particular subjects. In 
many instances, in the preamble to said 
laws and decrees, the Governments ex- 
pressly refer to the recommendations _ of 
the Neutrality Committee. 

The Second Meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
(Habana, 1940), requested the Committee, 
in Resolution I, to draft and submit to 
the Governments a preliminary project of 
convention dealing with ‘‘the juridical 
effects of the Security Zone and the meas- 
ures of international cooperation which 
the American States are ready to adopt 
to obtain respect for the said Zone’’; 
and, furthermore, to prepare a project 
of inter-American convention “which will 
cover completely all the principles and 
rules generally recognized in international 
law in matters of neutrality.” 

The first of these drafts, on the Security 
Zone, was completed by the Neutrality 
Committee early in 1941, and was sub- 
mitted to the Governments by the Pan 
American Union in March of the same 
year. The observations and comments 
thereon made by the member Govern- 
ments were transmitted to the Committee 
for its consideration. 

2 The Security Zone was created by the Declaration of 
Panama signed at the First Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, held at Pan- 
ama in 1939, as a measure of continental self-protection. 


(See Resolution XIV of the Meeting and BULLETIN 
November 1939, p. 627.) 
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The draft convention on neutrality is 
partially completed. In the face of new 
world developments, the Committee found 
it necessary to postpone the completion of 
this project, in order to devote its efforts to 
the preparation of other projects of a more 
urgent character which were subsequently 
assigned to it by the American Govern- 
ments. 

In July 1941 the Neutrality Committee 
formulated a Recommendation on the 
Treatment of the Crews of Merchant Ships 
Suspected of Sabotage and transmitted it 
to the Pan American Union. The Union 
forwarded this project to the member gov- 
ernments and the replies received were 
communicated to the Committee. In this 
recommendation the Committee suggested 
certain precautionary measures which the 
neutral States might adopt with respect to 
the treatment of members of the crews re- 
moved from merchant ships of the bel- 
ligerents or of countries occupied by them 
which had taken refuge in the ports, har- 
bors or territorial waters of these neutrals, 
when there was reason to believe that the 
crew members had committed or were 
about to commit acts of sabotage. 

Another of the projects formulated by 
the Committee during the period of neu- 
trality in the Continent was that relative 
to the Extension of Territorial Waters. 
This project was based on a proposal pre- 
sented to the Second Meeting of the Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics at Habana in 1940 by the Dele- 
gation of Uruguay and, in accordance with 
Resolution VIII of said Meeting, trans- 
mitted by the Pan American Union to the 
Inter-American Neutrality Committee and 
to the members of the Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Codification of International 
Law. 

The Neutrality Committee’s recommen- 
dation on the subject was forwarded to the 
Pan American Union in September 1941. 


The latter sent copies thereof in the same 
month to the members of the Committee 
of Experts for their information, but they 
have not as yet expressed their views on the 
matter. 

The project as originally submitted by 
the Delegation of Uruguay proposed that 
the formal and permanent sovereignty of 
each of the American nations should ex- 
tend to a distance of twenty-five miles 
from its coast, whereas the project of the 
Neutrality Committee recommended that 
such sovereignty extend to a distance of 
twelve miles. 

The foregoing sets forth in general terms 
the history and accomplishments of the 
Inter-American Neutrality Committee 
during the period of neutrality in America, 
a period which came abruptly to an end 
with the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
on the fateful morning of December 7, 
1941. 

That sudden and unprovoked assault 
changed overnight the attitude of the 
American Republics towards the war and 
gave rise to new problems which it became 
necessary to meet at the earliest possible 
moment. 

In accordance with the procedure of 
consultation already established, and par- 
ticularly under the terms of Resolutions 
XV and XVII,*? passed at the Second 
Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics held 
at Habana in 1940, the Third Meeting 
was urgently called for January 15, 1942, 
at Rio de Janeiro, at the initiative of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Repub- 
lic of Chile. 

This Meeting, considering the new turn 
of events and the fact that “the profound 
alteration in the international situation in 

3 The first of these resolutions provides for reciprocal 
assistance and cooperation for the defense of the nations 
of the Americas, and the second provides a procedure to 


be followed in convoking future consultative Meetings of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics. 
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America”? demanded a substantial expan- 
sion of the scope of the Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee, resolved to con- 
tinue it under the name of Inter-American 
Juridical Committee. ‘The Meeting assigned 
to the new Committee a great variety of 
functions, both general and specific. The 
Juridical Committee is called upon, in 
general, to study and make recommen- 
dations on the juridical problems arising 
out of the present war, and on the inter- 
national organization in the juridical and 
political fields, as well as in the field of 
international security; to develop and 
coordinate the work of codifying inter- 
national law; and to coordinate the reso- 
lutions of the Meetings of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs. 

More specifically, the Committee is 
requested to continue the studies on con- 
traband of war and on the draft code 
of the principles and rules of neutrality, 
in the preparation of which the Neutrality 
Committee had been engaged at the time 
of its dissolution. It is also called upon to 
report upon two separate sets of claims: 
those arising from the requisition or use of 
merchant vessels, as well as those arising 
from illegal acts of the belligerents. 

Lastly, the Committee was requested to 
study the project submitted by the Dele- 
gation of Bolivia, entitled Affirmation of the 
traditional theory of law in face of a deliberate 
disregard of international justice and morality.* 

Resolution XXVI, which changed the 
name and functions of the Committee, also 
provided that the members of the new 
Committee were to be jurists especially 
appointed by their respective governments, 
and that they were to have no other duties 
than those pertaining to the Committee. 
This provision required the carrying out of 
certain negotiations which retarded some- 


4 See Resolutions XXV, XXVI, XXVII and XXVIII 
of the Final Act of the Third Meeting of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1942. 


what the preliminary work of the Juridical 
Committee. The opening session was 
held on March 10, 1942, and from that 
date on the Committee has been in 
regular session® and has been actively 
engaged in the fulfillment of the various 
tasks which have been assigned to it. 

The first project which the Juridical 
Committee agreed to undertake, soon 
after the general lines of its work were laid 
down, was the formulation of a draft 
declaration entitled Reaffirmation of funda- 
mental principles of international law. ‘This 
draft was prepared on the basis of the 
project introduced by the Bolivian dele- 
gation at the Rio Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers and referred to the Committee 
by Resolution XXVIII. 

The Bolivian project, after reciting in its 
preamble the false and dangerous char- 
acter of the principles in which the world 
crisis had its origin and the necessity of 
maintaining the authority of international 
law against the excesses of materialism and 
nationalism, concluded with a proposed 
declaration to be made by the American 
Republics to the effect that “‘since the idea 
of justice is the doctrinal basis of all inter- 
national action and since the submission 
of the State to the rules of law is the 
ultimate stage of human perfection, they 
reaffirm their faith in traditional inter- 
national law and condemn conquest.” ® 

The Declaration, as formulated by the 
Juridical Committee, restates certain prin- 
ciples which are already incorporated into 
American conventional law or which are 
the object of resolutions and declarations 
approved at inter-American conferences 
and consultative meetings. In some in- 
stances, these principles were rephrased 


5 The Pan American Union has published up to this 
writing the first two volumes of the Minutes of the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee, covering the first 19 ses- 
sions. 

6 See Project No. 10, submitted by the Delegation of 
Bolivia to the Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics, Rio de Faneiro, 1942. 
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by the Committee so as to define them 
more precisely and clarify their application 
to present-day conditions.’ 

After completing this project the Com- 
mittee transmitted it to the Pan American 
Union in June 1942, suggesting the de- 
sirability of opening it for signature by the 
American Republics as a formal inter- 
American declaration. The Pan Ameri- 
can Union, complying with the desire 
expressed by the Committee, submitted 
the draft declaration to the American 
Governments, with the request that each 
inform the Union whether it would be 
willing to appoint a representative in 
Washington to sign the instrument on be- 
half of the respective country. 

A number of Governments notified the 
Pan American Union of their intention 
to sign the declaration in the form sub- 
mitted; others were prepared to sign it 
with understandings as to the meaning of 
particular paragraphs. The Government 
of Venezuela, however, proposed some 
modifications, and later on the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic sub- 
mitted an additional clause. 

In view of the suggested changes and 
additions, the project was again trans- 
mitted to the Governments in January 
1943, with an inquiry as to whether it 
would be agreeable to them to authorize 
their representatives at Washington to 
sign the declaration with the modifications 
proposed by the Government of Vene- 
zuela and the additional clause suggested 
by the Government of the Dominican 
Republic. 

Following the drafting of the Declaration 
on Reaffirmation, the Committee pro- 
ceeded to discuss at length its various plans 
for future work. With respect to problems 
arising out of the war the Committee found 


7 For a detailed discussion of the articles of this Decla- 
ration, see Charles G. Fenwick, ‘‘The Inter-American 
Juridical Committee,’ American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, Vol. 37, No. 1, January 1943, p. 5. 


it difficult to formulate uniform rules on 
many subjects because of the conflicting 
positions taken by the different Govern- 
ments. In view of this situation the Com- 
mittee agreed to make preliminary inquiry 
of the Governments with respect to legis- 
lation and accompanying administrative 
regulations concerning such matters as the 
requisition of merchant vessels, the status 
of enemy aliens and of enemy alien prop- 
erty, the legal position of refugees and of 
stateless persons, the nationality of cor- 
porations, and the effect of war upon 
contracts.® 

One of the problems arising out of the 
war on which the Committee believed that 
a uniform recommendation might be 
made, notwithstanding the different as- 
pects it might present in a number of 
American States, was the legal position of 
refugees. On this subject an elaborate 
questionnaire was prepared for submission 
to the Governments, analyzing the various 
aspects of the problem and seeking to elicit 
from the Governments information not 
only as to the facts with respect to the 
situation of refugees in the particular coun- 
try, but also as to the attitude of the Gov- 
ernments in question towards the point of 
law involved.® 

After completing these preliminary steps, 
the Committee proceeded to the study of 
post-war problems. The Resolution on 
Post-war Problems, adopted by the Rio 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
was the outcome of a number of projects 
which were presented to that conference 
by several delegations for the purpose of 
laying the foundation of the “new order of 
peace” which must follow the present war. 

Under this Resolution, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical Committee is entrusted with 
the formulation of specific recommenda- 
tions relative to international organization 


8 Ibid., p. 15. 
® Ibid., p. 16. 
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in the juridical and political fields and in 
the field of international security. 

In considering this assignment, the Com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that it would 
not be expedient to formulate “‘specific 
recommendations” until agreement could 
be reached with respect to the fundamental 
principles upon which detailed plans of 
reorganization must of necessity be based. 
The opinion of the Committee on this point 
became more definite because the reso- 
lution refers to ‘“‘international security.” 
““A specific recommendation on_ that 
subject,’ writes Dr. Charles C. Fenwick, a 
member of the Committee, “involving the 
precise form of the international organi- 
zation required and the methods by which 
it must protect its members against aggres- 
sion, could only be made on the basis of 
certain broader understandings as to the 
degree of responsibility to be assumed by 
the community of nations for the main- 
tenance of law and order and as to the 
political, economic, and social conditions 
upon which it would be practically possible 
to make any system of collective security 
elective: «10 

Because of these facts, the Committee 
believed it wiser to defer the formulation 
of specific recommendations on the sub- 
ject referred to above, and instead chose 
to begin its work with a Preliminary 
Recommendation," which sets forth cer- 
tain ideas of a fundamental character 
bearing upon the establishment of inter- 
national peace and the maintenance of 
law and order. 

The recommendation is divided into 
two parts. The first part deals with the 
background of the present conflict, and 
the second, drafted in the form of conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the first part, 
sets forth the fundamental principles that 


0 Ibid., p. 18. 


" The full text appeared in the April 1943 issue of 
the BULLETIN, pp. 212-224. 


should guide the policy of States in the 
restoration of law and order after the war. 

It is the intention of the Committee to 
study and to formulate at a later date 
specific recommendations representing the 
detailed application of the principles set 
forth in the second part of the Preliminary 
Recommendation. At that time the 
Committee expects to take into account 
the suggestions and projects which the 
American Governments may present to 
it in accordance with the terms of Reso- 
lution XXV of the Third Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

In the meantime the Preliminary 
Recommendation on Post-war Problems 
has been submitted to the Governments 
of the American Republics through the 
Pan American Union in the hope that it 
will contribute to the creation of some 
measure of uniformity in their viewpoints 
with relation to international organization 
in the post-war period. 

In addition to the work specifically men- 
tioned the Juridical Committee has also 
been engaged in carrying out many other 
activities in conformity with the functions 
assigned to it by the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of Rio de Janeiro. It is not 
possible within the short space of this 
article to enumerate all these activities. 
The foregoing, however, will give a fair 
indication of the work so far accomplished 
and the results that can be expected in the 
near future. 

The Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee and the other emergency committees 
established by the Meetings of Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics since 
the beginning of the present conflict have 
proved to be of great value in their respec- 
tive fields. These various agencies, cre- 
ated to meet the political, juridical, eco- 
nomic and social interests of the American 
community of nations, have served to sup- 
plement in a very satisfactory manner the 
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permanent secretariat of the Pan American 
Union. Through this common medium, 
the recommendations of these Committees 
provide the American Governments with 
a constant source of valuable advice, the 
fruit of sound and thorough research con- 
ducted by specialists in their respective 
fields. The results of these studies and 


The Americas 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parenthesis, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 


recommendations are contributing very 
effectively to the promotion of mutual 
understanding and friendly cooperation; 
they are making it possible for the Ameri- 
can Governments to arrive at uniform 
points of view and to adopt uniform 
policies to meet the common problems 
that confront them. 


and the War 


those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(e.g., 2a). 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Didrio Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
El Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Dzario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PART XIV 


ARGENTINA 


17by.. May 2, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
118,915, fixing prices for cement of national 
manufacture. (Boletin Oficial, May 21, 1942.) 

197. June 18, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
122,950, extending the power to purchase news- 
print granted the Ministry of Agriculture by 


Decree No. 118,495 (see Argentina 199, BULLETIN, 
March 1943). (Boletin Oficial, October 3, 1942.) 
20a. July 1, 1942. Resolution No. 31,391, 
Ministry of Agriculture, regulating the use and 
return of sugar bags. (Boletin Oficial, November 
21, 1942.) 


20g. (Correction) Resolution No. 32,158. 
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28a,. September 23, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 127,831, further regulating the acquisition of 
newsprint (see Argentina 199 and 213, BULLETIN, 
March and April 1943, respectively, and 197 
above). (Boletin Oficial, November 7, 1942.) 


28a,. September 23, 1942. Resolution No. 34,- 
708, Ministry of Agriculture, providing that a 
special commission subordinate to the Textile 
Subcommittee of the Export and Industrial and 
Commercial Development Commission shall 
advise the Ministry of Agriculture regarding ex- 
port permits as required by Decrees Nos. 122,330 
and 126,846. (See Argentina 19¢, BULLETIN, 
November and December, 1942, and 21,, BULLETIN, 
March 1943.) (Boletin Oficial, November 21, 
1942.) 


29a. September 29, 1942. Law No. 12,814, 
approving the state of siege prescribed by the 
Decree of December 16, 1941 (see Argentina 4, 
BuLLeTIN, April 1942). (Boletin Oficial, November 
13, 1942.) 


29b. September 30, 1942. Resolution No. 34,- 
986, Ministry of Agriculture, further regulating 
the handling of sugar bags (see 20a,) above). 
(Boletin Oficial, November 21, 1942.) 


30. (Correction) October 1, 1942. Resolution 
No. 35,066, Ministry of Agriculture. (Boletin 
Oficial, November 19, 1942.) 


306. October 1, 1942. Resolution No. 35,068, 
Ministry of Agriculture, prohibiting the use of jute 
burlap bags for cottonseed. (Boletin Oficial, No- 
vember 19, 1942.) 

30c. October 3, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
131,997, fixing quotas for petroleum imports for 
the period ending December 31, 1942. (Boletin 
Oficial, October 22, 1942.) 

32. (Correction) Presidential Decree No. 132,- 
935.—236, declaring all national ports a military 
zone and establishing government control over 


telegraphic communications.  (Boletin Oficial, 
November 27, 1942.) 
326. October 8, 1942. Presidential Decree 


No. 132,861.-Exptes. 39,431-G—1942.—41,299— 
G—1942, prohibiting civilian airplanes from flying 
at certain times and places because of antiaircraft 


defense manoeuvres. (Boletin Oficial, November 
10, 1942.) 

32c. October 8, 1942. Resolution No. 35,196, 
Ministry of Agriculture, appointing a special com- 
mission to investigate newsprint stocks, imports, 
sales, and prices. (Boletin Oficial, November 19, 
1942.) 


336. October 9, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 


132,931, providing that all resolutions of the 
Special Commission for Supply Control created 
by Decree No. 120,932 (see Argentina 195, 
BULLETIN, January 1943) shall be effective upon 
approval by the Execvtive Power. (Boletin Oficial, 
November 26, 1942.) 


34d. October 15, 1942. Resolution No. 35,469, 
Ministry of Agriculture, regulating the handling 
of bags by cement factories. (Boletin Oficial, No- 
vember 26, 1942.) 


36a. October 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 133,294, authorizing overtime employment in 
establishments manufacturing yarn from combed 
wool. (Boletin Oficial, October 31, 1942.) 


366. October 21, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 133,610, amending Decree No. 125,132 of 
July 20, 1942 (see Argentina 207, BULLETIN, 
December 1942) relative to iron and steel ration- 
ing. (Boletin Oficial, November 26, 1942.) 

36c. October 23,1942. Resolution No. 35,707.— 
Expte. 32,948-1942, Ministry of Agriculture, 
organizing a contest for gasogene apparatus suit- 


able for automobiles, busses, and tractors. (Boletin 
Oficial, November 21, 1942.) 


36d. October 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
134,403.—1,535.—Expte. 262,712-1942.—Dto. 
No. 932, amending Decree No. 121,546 of June 5, 
1942 (see Argentina 19a, BULLETIN, January 
1943) and regulating the handling of retreads. 
(Boletin Oficial, November 9, 1942.) 


36e. November 2, 1942. Resolution No. 35,907, 
Ministry of Agriculture, prohibiting the use of 
jute burlap in wrapping bales of cotton. (Boletin 
Oficial, November 19, 1942.) 


36f. November 3, 1942. Resolution No. 35,931, 
Ministry of Agriculture, carrying out the provi- 
sions of Decree No. 132,595 (see Argentina 32a, 
BuLuetin, April 1943) by appointing officials to 
handle export permits. (Boletin Oficial, Novem- 
ber 26, 1942.) 

36g. November 4, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
134,621, providing that Decree No. 132,595 (see 
Argentina 32a, Buttetin, April 1943) relative to 
export control shall become effective November 10, 
1942. (Boletin Oficial, November 17, 1942.) 

37. Presidential Decree No. 134,619.—Expte. 
33,715-1942. (Boletin Oficial, November 17, 1942.) 
37,. November 5, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 134,684, subjecting tea and whole and 
ground cinnamon to export control. (Boletin 
Oficial, November 18, 1942.) 

372. November 9, 1942. Resolution No. 36,106, 
Ministry of Agriculture, authorizing the use of 
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certain types of bags, which are not suitable 
for grain, for packing cement. (Boletin Oficial, 
November 26, 1942.) 


373. November 9,1942. Resolution No. 36,107, 
Ministry of Agriculture, providing that salt may 
be exported in bags, made of specified materials, 
without payment of the fee established by Reso- 
lution No. 32,158 (see Argentina 20g, BULLETIN, 
December 1942 and March 1943 as corrected 
above). (Boletin Oficial, November 27, 1942.) 


376. November 12, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 135,189, subjecting optical instruments and 
materials to export control. (Boletin Oficial, 
November 20, 1942.) 

37c. November 13, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 129,542.—263, creating an Interministerial 


Commission to study the country’s natural 
resources. (Boletin Oficial, November 27, 1942.) 


38a. November 16,1942. Resolution No. 36,255, 
Ministry of Agriculture, establishing exceptions 
to Decree No. 132,783 of October 8, 1942 (see 


Argentina 31a, BuLLeTIn, April 1943). (Boletin 
Oficial, November 21, 1942.) 
41. December 3, 1942. Presidential Decree 


adopting measures to carry out the control over 
telecommunications established by the Decree of 
October 8, 1942 (see Argentina 32, BULLETIN, 
March 1943, as corrected above). (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, December 4, 1942.) 


42. December 5, 1942. Presidential Decree 
amending Decree No. 116,855 (see Argentina 
11c, BuLLETIN, September 1942) by fixing new 
procedures for the distribution and sale of tires. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, December 6, 1942.) 


43. December 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
extending the state of siege. (See Argentina 4, 
BuLueETin, April 1942; 34c, Buttetin, April 1943; 
and 29a above.) (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, De- 
cember 15, 1942.) 


44. December 16, 1942. Presidential Decree 
regulating the use of alcohol for defense purposes. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, December 17, 1942.) 


45. December 19, 1942. Presidential Decree ar- 
ranging for the acquisition by the National Mer- 
chant Marine of three ex-German boats which 
have been in Argentine ports since the beginning 


of the war. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, December 
20, 1942.) 


46. December 19, 1942. Announcement, Min- 
istry of Agriculture, setting forth the gasoline 
rationing plan for the first quarter of 1943. (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, December 20, 1942.) 


47. December 22,1942. Presidential Decree No. 
133,829, exempting from import duties metal 
containers to be used to export Argentine prod- 
ucts. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, 
February 20, 1943.) 


48. January 11, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
140,315, prohibiting the exportation of tea, coffee, 
cocoa, and spices (see 37; above). (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, February 20, 1943.) 


49. January 14, 1943. Joint Resolution No. 8, 
Ministries of Finance and Agriculture, regulating 
the use of potassium permanganate inasmuch as 
present stocks and future importation are not 
sufficient to supply the country’s requirements. 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, February 
27, 1943.) 

50. January 14, 1943. Joint Resolution No. 9, 
Ministries of Finance and Agriculture, regulating 
the use of camphor because of the existing shortage. 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, February 
27, 1943.) 

51. January 14, 1943. Joint Resolution No. 12, 
Ministries of Finance and Agriculture, providing 
for the rationing of typewriters. (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, February 27, 1943.) 


52. January 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
140,540, subjecting the exportation of beans and 
chickpeas to prior permits. (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, February 20, 1943.) 

53. January 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
140,810, prohibiting the exportation of cement 
in the production of which fuel oil has been used. 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, February 
20, 1943.) 


54. January 22, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
Agriculture, levying a tax on burlap exports as a 
means of insuring the return of bags. (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, January 23, 1943.) 


55. January 22, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
Agriculture, providing for the return of bags 
used to pack cottonseed. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, January 23, 1943.) 


BOLIVIA 


11. Executive Decree. (El Diario, La Paz, De- 
cember 18, 1942.) 


12. December 31, 1942. Executive Decree, 
designed to facilitate the acquisition of essential 
supplies and equipment into the chief rubber- 
producing districts of the country, exempting 
from payment of customs duties and other 
charges equipment and supplies of various kinds 
imported for use exclusively in rubber production 
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in the departments of Beni and Pando. (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, February 27, 1943.) 


BRAZIL 


15h. March 3, 1942. Circular No. 5, Flour 
Control Service, regulating the use of flour 
substitutes. (Diario Oficial, March 5, 1942.) 


157. March 3, 1942. Resolution, National Eco- 
nomic Defense Commission, exempting processed 
vegetables, with certain exceptions, from the 
requirements for packing in tin plate substitutes 
established by Resolution No. 19 of December 12, 
1941 (see Brazil 2a, and 32c,, BULLLETIN, Feb- 
ruary 1943). (Diario Oficial, March 12, 1942.) 

157. March 5, 1942. Order No. 5, National 
Department of Animal Production, issuing instruc- 
tions fixing the percentage of milch cows that 
can be slaughtered in establishments under 
federal inspection during the year 1942, in 
accordance with Decree-Law No. 4,082 of 
February 4, 1942 (see Brazil 12a, BuLteETIn, 
March 1943). (Diario Oficial, March 12, 1942.) 


166. March 9, 1942. Resolution No. 61, Mer- 
chant Marine Commission, fixing the basis for 
life imsurance for members of the merchant 
marine serving on vessels sailing to the United 
States, Europe, and South Africa. (Dvidrio 
Oficial, March 9, 1942.) 

16c. March 10, 1942. Presidential Order author- 
izing an employee from the Office of the Director 
of Munitions to go to the United States on a 


scholarship for aeronautical studies. (Diério 
Oficial, March 13, 1942.) 
19,. March 12, 1942. Decree No. 8,982, 


approving new tables for the grading and export 
control of castor oil seeds. (Diédrio Oficial, March 
14, 1942.) 


19). March 12, 1942. Decree No. 8,983, ap- 
proving tables for the grading and export control 
of honey. (Didrio Oficial, March 14, 1942.) 
19a. (Correction) March 13, 1942. Decree- 
Law No. 4,172. (Didério Oficial, March 16, 1942.) 
20,, March 13, 1942. Resolution No. 63, 
Merchant Marine Commission, prohibiting boats 
from carrying more than a capacity load of pas- 
sengers or from carrying cargo or vehicles on 
passenger decks, except in the case of transports of 
the War, Navy, and Air Ministries. (Didrio 
Oficial, April 4, 1942.) 

20a,. March 16, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,186, 
adding an aeronautical engineer to the National 
Council on Mines and Metallurgy since the Coun- 
cil deals with questions directly linked to the 


development of the national aeronautical industry. 
(Didrio Oficial, March 18, 1942.) 

20a. March 17, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,188, 
authorizing the reorganization of the Sugar and 
Alcohol Institute. (Diario Oficial, March 19, 
1942.) 


20a3. March 17, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,189, 
authorizing the Sugar and Alcohol Institute to fix 
the price of crystallized sugar for refining. 
(Diario Oficial, March 17, 1942.) 

20a,. March 17, 1942. Resolution No. 468, 
National Coffee Department, making provisions 
to cover total or partial loss, caused by the war, 
of coffee shipments to the United States. (Diario 
Oficial, March 19, 1942.) 


20a;. March 18, 1942. Presidential Order ap- 
proving an emergency work plan for the develop- 
ment of vegetable and animal production in an 
effort to lessen supply problems caused by the war, 
especially in Northeastern Brazil. (Diério Oficial, 
April 1, 1942.) 

21a. Correction of Decree-Law No. 4,199 (see 
BuLLETIN, August 1942). (Diario Oficial, April 2, 
1942.) 

216. March 25, 1942. Presidential Order au- 
thorizing the Ministry of Transportation and 
Public Works to accept the Union Switch and 
Signal Company’s offer to train young Brazilians 
in the United States in matters relating to railroad 
traffic signals. (Didrio Oficial, April 1, 1942.) 

21c. March 26, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,202, 
authorizing the Central Railway of Brazil to 
contract with the United States Steel Export 
Company for supplying 20,000 tons of rails and 
4,486 tons of sundry supplies. (Dzério Oficzal, 
March 28, 1942.) 

21d. March 30, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,217, 
providing for financing of the 1941—42 cotton 
crop. (Didrio Oficial, April 1, 1942.) 

22a,. (Didrio Oficial, April 6, 1942, as corrected 
in Diério Oficial, April 8, 1942.) 

22b,. April 6, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,232, 
suspending, for the duration of the war, certain 
guarantees relating to industrial property. 
(Didrio Oficial, April 8, 1942.) 

226,. April 6, 1942. Order No. 5,363, Min- 
istry of Justice and Internal Affairs, dissolving the 
German Society of Rio de Janeiro. (Dizdrio Oficial, 
April 14, 1942.) 

2263. April 6, 1942. Order No. 5,364, Ministry 
of Justice and Internal Affairs, annulling the 
powers of the Humboldt Benevolent Society, 
formerly the German Benevolent Society of Rio 
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de Janeiro, which maintained an asylum and a 
German school in Rio de Janeiro, and placing the 
Society under the direction of a Brazilian pro- 
fessor. (Didrio Oficial, April 14, 1942.) 

226,. April 7, 1942. Presidential Order approv- 
ing the adoption of certain emergency measures 
intended to avoid increased public expenses and 
meet difficulties in supplying material for public 
utilities, because of abnormal conditions resulting 
from the war. (Didrio Oficial, April 10, 1942.) 


226;. April 7, 1942. Communiqué, Ministry of 
the Treasury, announcing the President’s ap- 
proval of the suggestion for the Export-Import 
Division, Bank of Brazil, to establish in S40 Paulo 
a commission to handle import requests. (Didrio 
Oficial, April 10, 1942.) 

22c, April 9, 1942. Resolution No. 2, Na- 
tional Pine Institute, requiring registration on the 
part of manufacturers of laminated and pressed 
wood in order to control production. (Diério 
Oficial, April 9, 1942.) 

22c,. April9, 1942. Presidential Order approv- 
ing the appointment of Mrs. Eunice Weaver to 
go to the United States as a delegate to the 
Eighth Pan American Child Congress to make 
studies relative to the protection of children in 
time of war. (Diario Oficial, April 13, 1942.) 
22e,. April12,1942. Table of minimum export 
prices for rock crystal. (Didrio Oficial, April 16, 
1942, mentioned in Didrio Oficial, June 4, 1942.) 


22e,. April 13, 1942. Order No. SC-811, 
Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce, 
adopting measures for better labor organization 
and the use of qualified personnel in industries 


essential to national defense. (Didrio Oficial, 
April 14, 1942.) 


22f; April 15, 1942. Resolution No. 3, Na- 
tional Pine Institute, limiting, as an emergency 
measure, pinewood exports to Uruguay to 
1,500,000 square feet per month. (Diéério Oficial, 
April 15, 1942.) 


22f,. April 16, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,261, 
setting up a special credit for 2,000 contos for the 
Immigration and Colonization Council to aid 
national workers, especially to cover their trans- 
portation from the northeast to the Amazon 
region. (Didério Oficial, April 18, 1942.) 

22f;. April 16, 1942. Presidential Order ap- 
proving steps taken by the Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Public Works together with Lloyd 
Brasileiro, the Amazon Navigation Services, and 
the Para Port Administration for the transpor- 
tation to the Amazon region of workers to extract 
rubber. (Didrio Oficial, April 27, 1942.) 


22k. April 17, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4,275, 
authorizing the Ministry of Education and 
Public Health to organize public health services 
in cooperation with the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs of the United States. (Didrio Oficial, 
April 20, 1942.) 


221. April 23, 1942. Instructions from the 
Ministry of the Treasury for the granting of the 
previous permit mentioned in Decree-Law No. 
4,273 of April 17, 1942 (see Brazil 227, BULLETIN, 
August 1942) relative to the exportation and re- 
exportation of pharmaceutical and chemical 
products. (Diario Oficial, April 24, 1942.) 

23. (Correction) April 28, 1942. Order No. 
5408. (Didrio Oficial, April 29, 1942.) 

24. (Diaério Oficial, April 29, 1942.) 

25a. April 29, 1942. Order, Minister of Aero- 
nautics, giving permission to military pilots now 
in the service of Panair of Brazil to continue in such 
service for ten months, until trained civilian pilots 
may be obtained. (Didrio Oficial, May 5, 1942.) 
26,. May 2, 1942. Announcement, National 
Petroleum Council, requiring dealers in Diesel 
and fuel oil to declare stocks on hand. (Diério 
Oficial, May 2, 1942.) 

266,;,. May 7, 1942. Instructions, Export-Im- 
port Division, Bank of Brazil, relative to carrying 
out Decree-Law No. 4221 of April 1, 1942, which 
placed the rubber trade under the Bank’s control. 
(See Brazil 22, as corrected, BULLETIN, June and 
August 1942.) (Didrio Oficial, May 23, 1942.) 
266;,. May 9, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4294, 
facilitating installment payments on passenger 
automobiles and trucks acquired by persons en- 
gaged in the practice of a profession. (Diario 
Oficial, May 9, 1942.) 

266,,. May’9, 1942. Order No. 280, National 
Economic Defense Commission, prescribing rules 
and regulations pertaining to the exportation of 
cotton thread. (Didrio Oficial, May 13, 1942.) 
266,34. May 11, 1942. Resolution, National 
Petroleum Council, prescribing rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to the rationing of alcohol motor- 
fuel in the Federal District. (Dzdrio Oficial, May 
21, 1942.) 

26b,,.. May 12, 1942. Order No. SC-820, 
Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce, 
prescribing rules and regulations pertaining to the 
establishment of proof of nationality of stock- 
holders in insurance companies. (Didério Oficial, 
May 13, 1942.) 

26b,,. May 13,1942. Announcement No. 42/39, 
National Salt Institute, prescribing rules and regu- 
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lations regarding declarations by business firms 
of their purchases and sales of salt. (Diario Oficial, 
May 14, 1942.) 


26b5,. May 13,1942. Announcement No. 42/40, 
National Salt Institute, increasing by 5 percent the 
quotas for salt mines during the year 1941-42, in 
view of increased salt consumption in the country. 
(Diario Oficial, May 14, 1942.) 


26b,,. May 13, 1942. Order No. 14, National 
Department of Animal Production, amending the 
instructions of Order No. 5 of March 5, 1942 (see 
157 above), relative to the slaughtering of milch 
cows in establishments under federal inspection. 


(Diario Oficial, May 15, 1942.) 


26bog4. May 13, 1942. Resolution No. 471, 
National Coffee Department, prescribing meas- 
ures pertaining to the delivery of coffee sold to 
American Pacific coast cities, in view of the suspen- 
sion of regular shipping services. (Dzario Oficial, 
May 15, 1942.) 


26b:,. May 13,1942. Constitutional Law No. 6, 
amending Par. 1, Art. 143 of the Constitution, to 
provide that only Brazilians, or enterprises in 
which the stockholders are Brazilians, will be 
given the right to utilize waterpower resources. 


(Diario Oficial, May 13, 1942.) 


2665; May 14, 1942. Resolution, National 
Petroleum Council, approving higher maximum 
prices for the sale of Diesel and fuel oil, because of 


increases in freight, war risk insurance, and similar 
costs. (Diario Oficial, May 18, 1942.) 


26b,,. May 15, 1942. Announcement No. 74, 
Ministry of Aeronautics, authorizing the incor- 
poration as special volunteers of radiotelegraph 


operators to fill vacancies in the air service. 
(Diario Oficial, May 16, 1942.) 


26b,. May 15, 1942. Announcement, Na- 
tional Petroleum Council, requiring commerical 
and industrial enterprises and individuals to 
declare stocks on hand of petroleum or its products 
for use as fuel. (Didrio Oficial, May 16, 1942.) 
26e. May 18, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4309, 
prescribing special measures to facilitate the con- 
struction of the Volta Redonda steel plant. 
(Diario Oficial, May 19, 1942.) 

26f. May 18, 1942. Order No. 59—G, Central 
Railway of Brazil, stating that it will not receive 
offers for equipment and supplies from firms of 
countries with which Brazil has severed relations. 
(Diario Oficial, May 22, 1942.) 

27a. May 21, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4318, 
making provisions for the selection of radio 


operators for the national merchant marine during 
the war. (Didrio Oficial, May 23, 1942.) 


276. May 21, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4321, 
approving the agreement of March 11, 1942, 
between the Governments of Brazil and the 
United States regarding health and sanitation 
projects in the Amazon Valley. (See Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 7a below.) (Didrio 
Oficial, May 23, 1942.) 

27c. May 21, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4322, 
approving the agreement of March 3, 1942, 
between the Governments of Brazil, Great Britain, 
and the United States for improvement of the 
Victoria-Minas Railway, and the procurement of 
iron ores. (See Bilateral and Multilateral Meas- 
ures 4, BuLLteTiIn, May 1942.) (Diério Oficral, 
May 23, 1942.) 


27d. May 21, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4323, 
approving the agreement of March 3, 1942, be- 
tween the Governments of Brazil and the United 
States in regard to exchange of supplies and infor- 
mation in the interests of defense. (See Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 5, BuLteTIN, May 
1942.) (Didrio Oficial, May 23, 1942.) 


27e. May 21, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4324, 
approving the agreement of March 3, 1942, for 
the cession to the Government of Brazil by Great 
Britain of the Itabira iron mining company 
properties. (See Bilateral and Multilateral Meas- 
ures 4, BuLLeTiIn, May 1942.) (Didério Oficial, 
May 23, 1942.) 


27f. May 21, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4325, 
approving the agreement of March 3, 1942, 
between the Governments of Brazil and the United 
States regarding rubber exploitation in the 
Amazon Valley. (See Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 6, BuiiteTIn, May 1942.) (Didrio 
Oficial, May 23, 1942.) 


27g. May 21, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4326, 
approving the agreement of March 3, 1942, be- 
tween the Governments of Brazil and the United 
States regarding mobilization of the productive 
resources of Brazil. (See Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral Measures 3, BurteTIn, May 1942.) 
(Diario Oficial, May 23, 1942.) 

28. (Correction) May 23, 1942. Decree-Law 
No. 4330, regulating the calling to the service of 
civilian air pilots. (For the calling of air re- 
serves, see 28a below.) (Diario Oficial, May 26, 
1942.) 

28a. May 23, 1942. Decree No. 9471, authoriz- 
ing the Minister of Aeronautics to call air reserves 


to the service. (Didério Oficial, May 26, 1942.) 
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28b. May 23, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4328, 
fixing new working hours for banking establish- 
ments, in view of the transportation crisis. 
(Didrio Oficial, May 23, 1942.) 


28c. May 26, 1942. Presidential Order approv- 
ing the establishment of a commission to study the 
international market with respect to construction 
materials, with a view to keeping their prices 
normal. (Diério Oficial, May 30, 1942.) 


29a,. May 29,1942. Decision, Director of Public 
Lands, declaring that the Government of Brazil 
cannot accept donations of land made by nationals 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan, and refusing to 
accept land offered to the Government by an 
Axis national. (Diério Oficial, June 3, 1942.) 


29a. May 30,1942. Decree-Law No. 4350, pro- 
viding that double time will be counted for the 
crews of ships of national registry for periods when 
such vessels are navigating dangerous waters, and 
providing further that maritime personnel in the 
service of nationa] navigation enterprises will be 
subject during their contracts to military discipli- 
nary measures and penalties. (Diario Oficial, 
May 30, 1942.) 


29c. June 1, 1942. Order No. 7, Department of 
National Mineral Production, giving instructions 
to be observed by exporters in the grading and 
valuation of quartz crystals, in order to conform to 
the minimum prices established April 16, 1942 
(see 22e, above). (Diario Oficial, June 4, 1942.) 


29d. June 2, 1942. Order No. 283, National 
Economic Defense Commission, giving instructions 
for the fulfillment of Resolution No. 20, February 
26, 1942, referring to the importation of used or 
obsolete machinery for the textile industry (see 
Brazil 15e,, BuLtetin, March 1943). (Diario 
Oficial, June 4, 1942.) 


CHILE 


366,. September 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3,397, issued under authority of Law No. 
7200 (see Chile 22, ButLtetin, November 1942 
and January 1943), fixing the number of auto- 
mobiles to be used by government agencies. 
(Diario Oficial, November 5, 1942.) 


367;. October 7; 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 169, prohibiting the exportation of specified 
domestic and imported products (various types 
of industrial oils and extracts). (Diario Oficial, 
November 4, 1942.) 


36);. October 13, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 24—3,670, appointing commissions to advise 
the government on various matters concerned 


with Law No. 7200 (the Emergency Law) as 
regulated by Decree No. 6-4,817 (see Chile 22, 
BuLLETIN, Novemker 1942 and January 1943 
and 31a, Buttetin, April 1943). (Diario Oficial, 
November 4, 1942.) 


36k;, October 17, 1942. Decree No. 1,653, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
including iron sheets used for the manufacture 
of gasogene apparatus under the provisions of 
Decree No. 994 of July 20, 1942. (Diario Oficial, 
November 6, 1942.) 


36m. Correction of Decree No. 1,701, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing shoe 
prices. (Diario Oficial, November 2, 1942.) 


39. (Correction) October 26, 1942. Decree 
No. 1,739. (Diario Oficial, November 4, 1942.) 


39a. October 27, 1942. Decree No. 1,757, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
limiting the granting of municipal patents to 
retail firms handling articles of prime necessity. 
(Diario Oficial, November 2, 1942.) 


395 November 3, 1942. Resolution No. 266, 
Petroleum Supply Committee, prohibiting all 
sales of imported and domestic kerosene except 
as authorized by the Petroleum Supply Com- 
mittee. (Diario Oficial, November 6, 1942.) 


40a. November 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 258, declaring bicycles, tricycles, and motor- 
cycles and their parts articles of prime necessity. 
(Diario Oficial, November 18, 1942.) 


41. (Correction) November 16, 1942. Presi- 
dential Decree No. 4,021. (Diario Oficial, Decem- 
ber 1, 1942.) 


41a. November 16, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 4,017, revoking a portion of Decree No. 
3,397 relative to official automobiles (see 36), 
above). (Diario Oficial, December 14, 1942.) 


45. Resolution No. 269. (Diario Oficial, Decem- 
ber 3, 1942.) 


45a. December 4, 1942. Decree No. 2,102, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing maximum wholesale prices for yerba maté 
in bulk and wholesale and retail prices for packed 
yerba maté. (Diario Oficial, December 22, 1942.) 


456. December 7, 1942. Decree No. 2,120, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing maximum wholesale prices for denatured 
alcohol. (Diario Oficial, December 22, 1942.) 

45c. December 22, 1942. Decree, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, fixing bicycle 


prices. (El Mercurio, Santiago, December 23, 
1942.) 
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45d. December 28, 1942. Decree No. 2,284, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
providing that iron cannot be shipped from ports 
in the province of Coquimbo except as authorized 
by departmental commissariats. (Diario Oficial, 
December 30, 1942.) 


45e. December 31,1942. Law No. 7401, adopt- 
ing measures for internal and foreign pro- 
tection against the war, intended to aid in the 
struggle against espionage. (Mentioned in £/ 
Mercurio, Santiago, January 27, 1943.) 


47. January 26, 1943. Presidential 
issued under authority of Law 7401 and in com- 
pliance with Chile’s recent international stand 
(see 45e above and Chile 46, BuLietin, April 
1943), banishing certain foreigners to specified 
localities. (Fl Mercurio, Santiago, January 27, 
1943.) 


Decree, 


COLOMBIA 


57. February 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
regulating rubber exploitation and exportation 
in accordance with the agreement between the 
Government of Colombia and the Rubber Re- 
serve Company of the United States (see Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 25, BULLETIN, October 
1942). (Bulletin No. 445, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Bogota, February 18, 1943.) 


58. February 17, 1943. Communiqué, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, relative to the manner in 
which unrestricted trade in rubber will be carried 
on and to activities of rubber exploiting concerns, 
intended to make rubber exploitation and expor- 
tation more effective and increase its contribu- 
tion to continental defense (see Colombia 32, 
BULLETIN, October 1942 and 57 above). (Bul- 
letin No. 445, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Bogota, 
February 18, 1943.) 


COSTA RICA 


57a. November 7, 1942. Legislative Order No. 
2, suspending certain constitutional guarantees for 
a period of sixty days in order to safeguard public 
order and maintain the security of the State. (La 
Gaceta, November 8, 1942.) 


57b. November 9,1942. Presidential Decree No. 
16, prohibiting throughout the Republic the man- 
ufacture and consumption of mixtures of edible 
fats, with the exception of margarine. (La Gaceta, 
November 13, 1942.) 


57c. November 14, 1942. Order of the General 
Drug Control Board including iodine, bicarbonate 
of soda, salicylic acetyl acid, glycerine, and cam- 
phor among the pharmaceutical products whose 


importation, exportation, and consumption are 
subject to the control established by Decree No. 
11 of June 9, 1942 (see Costa Rica 37, BULLETIN, 
October 1942). (La Gaceta, November 17, 1942.) 


57d. November 16, 1942. Circular note from 
the Telegraph and Radiotelegraph Director 
General to commercial and noncommercial 
broadcasters prohibiting short-wave broadcasts. 
(La Prensa Libre, San José, November 17, 1942.) 


57e. November 20, 1942. Order, Office of Price 
Investigation and Control, fixing retail prices for 
lard. (La Prensa Libre, San José, November 21, 
1942.) 


58. (La Gaceta, November 26, 1942.) 


58a. November 27, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 4, amending Decree No. 3 of October 20, 
1942 (see Costa Rica 54, BuLteTIn, March 1943) 
relative to the control, sale, and distribution of 
sugar. (La Gaceta, November 28, 1942.) 


CUBA 


297a. December 5, 1942. (Gaceta Oficial, Decem- 
ber 10, 1942, p. 22,111.) 


300a. December 4, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3562, appropriating funds to recondition three 
merchant vessels in order to aid economic condi- 
tions by increasing shipping facilities and replac- 
ing the vessels Manzanillo and Santiago de Cuba (see 
Cuba 200, BuLttetTin, November 1942). (Gaceta 
Oficial, December 10, 1942, p. 22,109.) 


3006. December 5, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3559, freezing the funds of specified French 
subjects resident in Cuba. (Gaceta Oficial, Decem- 
ber 10, 1942, p. 22,107.) 


300c, December 5, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3563, exempting food products, imported 
from the United States, consigned to a representa- 
tive of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and intended to be stored in Santiago de 
Cuba for distribution among the countries of the 
Caribbean area, from certain taxes additional to 
the duties referred to in Decree No. 2946 (see 
Cuba 250, BuLietin, February 1943). (Gaceta 
Oficial, December 10, 1942, p. 22,109.) 


300d. December 5, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3565, exempting from the 1 percent ad 
valorem duty exports to the United States of loofa 
sponges and scrap rubber for use in the war effort. 
(Gaceta Oficial, December 10, 1942, p. 22,110.) 


300e. December 5, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3568 (intended to help the economic situation 
of companies engaged in motor transportation and 
thus remedy production, defense, and supply 
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problems created by the war), suspending the col- 
lection of the National Stamp Tax covering 
transactions of such companies prior to January 1, 
1938. (Gaceta Oficial, December 10, 1942, p. 
22,114.) 

300f. December 5, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 3606, revoking Decree No. 695 (see Cuba 89, 
BULLETIN, June 1942) and prescribing new regu- 
lations for the execution of the Emergency Military 
Service Law (Resolution-Law No. 5 of January 5, 
1942). (See Cuba 37, Burietin, April 1942.) 
(Gaceta Oficial, December 18, 1942, p. 22,651.) 


326a. January 12, 1943. Resolution No. 74, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, requiring 
druggists and importers of drugs and chemicals to 
present a declaration of stocks and prices before 
February 25, 1943. (Gaceta Oficial, January 25, 
1943, p. 1,311.) 


326b. January 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 193, authorizing the Ministry of Health and 
Social Welfare to secure supplies and services 
without advertising for bids. (Gaceta Oficial, 
January 25, 1943, p. 1,345.) 


326c. January 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 231, confirming the call to active service in the 
reserve of members of the Republic’s Maritime 
Police, made in Decree No. 762 of March 17, 1942 
(see Cuba 96, BuLLeTIN, June 1942). (Gaceta 
Oficial, January 29, 1943, p. 1,578.) 


326d. January 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 312, amending Presidential Decree No. 9 of 
January 6, 1943 (see Cuba 321, BuLietin, April 
1943), which set forth the Special Defense Budget 
for 1943. (Gaceta Oficial, February 4, 1943, p. 
2,015.) 

328. January 21, 1943. Resolution No. 75, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
tire and tube quotas for January 1943. (Gaceta 
Oficial, January 25, 1943, p. 1,343.) 


329. January 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
200, providing that, in view of economic condi- 
tions and the high cost of living, government em- 
ployees’ salary increases granted in 1942 shall be 
effective in 1943. (Gaceta Oficial, January 26, 
1942, p. 1,377.) 


330. January 25, 1943. Resolution No. 76, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, authorizing 
farmers in Bayamo and Sancti Spiritus to increase 
the sales price of milk intended for the manufac- 
ture of condensed milk. (Gaceta Oficial, January 
27, 1943, p. 1540.) 


331. January 27, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 232, establishing government control over all 


coastal areas and defense projects. (Gaceta Oficial, 
February 1, 1943, p. 1732.) 


332. January 27, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 258, providing that a building belonging to a 
firm whose assets were taken over by the Alien 
Property Custodian be turned over to the Navy 
Department to be used for additional office space, 
necessary because of increased activity brought 
about by the war. (Gaceta Oficial, January 29, 
1943, p. 1583.) 


333. January 29, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 284, providing that for the duration of the war 
firms covered by Decree-Law No. 249 of Septem- 
ber 18, 1935 and Decree No. 2056 of August 9, 
1940, shall not be required to make prior written 
request to import fuel but must, nevertheless, 
register the arrival of tankers carrying fuel. 
(Gaceta Oficial, February 1, 1943, p. 1728.) 


334. January 29,1943. Resolution No. 77, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, authorizing the 
Treasurer of the Tire and Tube Rationing Com- 
mission to deposit funds resulting from sales in a 
bank account, so funds will be available to cover 
expenses. (Gaceta Oficial, January 30, 1943, p. 
1665.) 


335. January 30, 1943. Resolution No. 78, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, suspending 
until further notice registration of requests for 
purchase permits for tires and tubes. (Gaceta 
Oficial, February 4, 1943. p. 2027.) 


336. February 3, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 348, taking over a specified building belonging 
to the National Tuberculosis Council to be used 
by the Ministry of National Defense for the dura- 
tion of the war. (Gaceta Oficial, February 6, 1943, 
p. 2158.) 


337. February 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
400, providing that funds received from port fees 
established by Decree-Law No. 5 of May 2, 1942, 
be used for lighthouse and buoy improvements. 
(Gaceta Oficial, February 17, 1943, p. 2786). 


338. February 8, 1943. Resolution No. 79, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, extending 
until March 30, 1943, the time allowed under 
Resolution No. 58 (see Cuba 268, BULLETIN, 
February 1943) for the declaration of iron and 
steel materials covered by Decree No. 1324 (see 
Cuba 151, BuLttetin, August 1942) and Resolu- 
tion No. 19 (see Cuba 190c, BULLETIN, January 
1943). (Gaceta Oficial, February 10, 1943, p. 
2335.) 


339. February 9, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
396, fixing sugar production for 1943. (Gaceta 
Oficial, February 10, 1943, p. 2401.) 
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340. February 12, 1943. Resolution No. 651, 
Ministry of Labor, issued under authority of 
Decree No. 1859 (see Cuba 183, BULLETIN, Octo- 
ber 1942), regulating sugar workers’ wages for 
1943 inasmuch as the sugar industry is of vital 
economic importance. (Gaceta Oficial, February 
15, 1943, p. 2591.) 

341. Feburary 13, 1943. Resolution No. 80, 
Office of Price Regulation and Control, fixing 
bread prices in the Province of Oriente. (Gaceta 
Oficial, February 16, 1943, p. 2722.) 


342. February 13, 1943. Resolution No. 81, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing sales 
prices for iron dowels. (Gaceta Oficial, February 
16, 1943, p. 2722.) 

343. February 15, 1943. Resolution No. 82, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
sales prices for peanut flour. (Gaceta Oficial, 


February 17, 1943, p. 2783.) 


344. February 16, 1943. Resolution No. 83, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
prices for milk intended for the manufacture of 
condensed and evaporated milk. (Gaceta Oficial, 
February 17, 1943, p. 2783.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


63. December 30, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
690, placing under government control the real 


and personal property of a specified German 
business firm. (Gaceta Oficial, January 2, 1943.) 


64. December 30, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
695, giving regulatory force to measures and 
orders dictated by the commissions or other 
organisms established by the Executive Power 
under authority of specified laws, including Law 
No. 16 of June 23, 1942 (see Dominican Repub- 
lic 41a, BULLETIN, February 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, 
January 2, 1943.) 


ECUADOR 


41. (Registro Oficial, October 22, 1942.) 


44a. November 20, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1824, authorizing the General Monopoly 
Office (Direccién General de Estancos) to acquire 
foreign elaborated tobacco, and fixing retail 
prices for the sale of imported cigarettes, in order 
to prevent speculation on account of present im- 
portation difficulties. (Registro Oficial, Novem- 
ber 30, 1942.) 
EL SALVADOR 


45a. November 23, 1942. Legislative Decree 
No. 84, changing tariffs on specified products 
needed for the development of the rubber in- 


dustry. (Diario Oficial, November 30, 1942.) 


50. December 22, 1942. Legislative Decree 
No. 112, levying a 5 percent surcharge on the cost 
of all merchandise imported after January 1, 1943, 
in order to cover unforeseen expenses incurred 


because of present abnormal conditions. (Diario 
Oficial, January 5, 1943.) 


51. December 23, 1942. Bulletin, Ministry of 
the Treasury, announcing that for the period 
December 24, 1942—January 4, 1943 a general 
export license has been granted for all natural and 
manufactured products and permits are not neces- 
sary except for specified exceptions (rubber 
products, woven bags, chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, machinery, metal and iron 
objects). (Diario Oficial, January 5, 1943.) 


52. January 16, 1943. Correction of Bulletin 
No. 4, Ministry of the Treasury, Public Credit, 
Industry, and Commerce, fixing maximum prices 
for iron and steel products. (See El Salvador 
37 and 49, BULLETIN, January and March 1943 
respectively.) (Diario Oficial, January 21, 1943.) 


GUATEMALA 


59. January 23, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3037, intended to meet the needs of international 
trade by establishing a law for the receiving and 
shipment of merchandise in bond. (Diario de 
Centro América, January 27, 1943, as corrected 
January 29, 1943.) 


60. January 23, 1943. Presidential Order estab- 
lishing a commission to prepare the national plan 
for economic mobilization. (Dzario de Centro 
América, February 4, 1943.) ; 


61. January 29, 1943. Announcement that the 
customs surcharge of 100 percent applicable to 
vegetable lards and fats originating in or proceed- 
ing from Honduras has been removed for the 
duration of the war. (Guatemalan Customs 
Circular No. 574, mentioned in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, February 27, 1943.) 


HAITI 


21a. January 14, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
102, authorizing bakers to use 15 percent corn or 
yuca flour in the manufacture of rolls, in order to 
utilize native products during wartime to the 
greatest possible extent. (Le Moniteur, January 
19, 1942.) 


45a. June 22, 1942. Executive Order No. 163, 
making it obligatory for bakers to use 15 percent 
corn or yuca flour in the manufacture of rolls. 
(See 21a above.) (Le Moniteur, June 25, 1942.) 


53b. September 30, 1942. Decree-Law No.214, 
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regulating commerce and trade in vetiver. (Le 
Moniteur, October 8, 1942.) 


55a. October 16, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
218, creating an aviation corps in the Haitian 
Guard. (Le Moniteur, October 19, 1942.) 


56a October 22, 1942. Communiqué, Treasury 
Department, advising that the President of the 
Republic decided to reduce to $50 the amount 
of U. S. currency, or its equivalent in any other 
foreign money, that travelers are authorized to 
carry with them on entering or leaving the 
country. (See Haiti 46, BuLLetTin, November 
1942.) (Le Moniteur, October 22, 1942.) 


57a. (Correction) November 17, 1942. (Le 
Moniteur, November 19, 1942.) 


576. October 30, 1942. Decree-Law No. 223, 
regulating the cutting and exportation of sisal or 
henequen. (Le Moniteur, November 5, 1942.) 


57c. November 6, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
224, prescribing measures regulating coastwise 
shipping in order to assure the safety of passengers 
and merchandise. (Le Moniteur, November 9, 
1942.) 


58. (Correction) Presidential proclamation. (Le 
Moniteur, November 12, 1942.) 


58a. November 12, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
225, amending Executive Decree No. 136 of May 
16, 1942 (see Haiti 43, BULLETIN, September 1942), 
in regard to the requisition of property for national 
defense requirements. (Le Moniteur, November 
12, 1942.) 


585. November 20, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
228, amending the Decree-Law of June 24, 1940, 
in regard to fines imposed on individuals, associa- 
tions, or companies engaged in banking operations, 
in view of the fact that during the war only the 
National Bank of the Republic of Haiti and the 
Royal Bank of Canada may engage in such opera- 
tions (see Haiti 22, ButteTin, May 1942). (Le 
Moniteur, November 23, 1942.) 


58c. November 24,1942. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and National Economy, 
listing articles on which reexportation is prohib- 
ited. (See Haiti 37, 47, and 49, BuLLETIN, July, 
November, December 1942.) (Le Moniteur, No- 
vember 26, 1942.) 

60. November 25, 1942. Decree-Law No. 234, 
authorizing bakers to use 15 percent of corn, 
yuca, or banana flour with wheat flour in the 
manufacture of rolls and bread. (See also 21a and 
45a above.) (Le Moniteur, December 3, 1942.) 
61. November 25, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
229, prescribing measures for the contro] of stocks 


of merchandise. (Le Moniteur, November 26, 
1942.) 


62. December 7, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
236, prescribing rules and regulations pertaining to 
requisitioned boats. (Le Moniteur, December 7, 
1942.) 


63. December 12, 1942. Executive Order No. 
223, allocating 8,050 gourdes to the Department 
of Commerce and National Economy for admin- 
istration of the tire and petroleum products 
distribution. (Le Moniteur, December 14, 1942.) 


64. December 18, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
241, prescribing special procedures to be applied 
in expropriations made for national defense 
needs. (See Haiti 43, BULLETIN, September 1942, 
and 58a above.) (Le Moniteur, December 21, 
1942.) 


65. December 18, 1942. Communiqué, De- 
partment of Commerce and National Economy, 
listing articles of prime necessity. (See Haiti 
37, 47, and 49, BuLiETin, July, November, 
December 1942.) (Le Moniteur, December 24, 
1942.) 

66. December 18, 
partment of Commerce and National Economy, 
requiring owners of automobiles to declare all 
tires in their possession in excess of five. (Le 
Moniteur, December 24, 1942.) 


67. December 19, 1942. Executive Order No. 
225, making obligatory the use of 15 percent 
corn, yuca, or banana flour in the manufacture 
of rolls. (See 21a, 45a, and 60 above.) (Le 
Moniteur, December 21, 1942.) 


68. December 26, 1942. Communiqué, De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, proclaiming the 
Haitian Government’s recognition of the French 
National Committee established in London. 
(Le Moniteur, December 28, 1942.) 


69. December 28, 1942. Executive Decree 
No. 243, declaring sisal and rubber to be strategic 
products and prescribing rules and regulations 
relative to their cultivation. (Le Moniteur, 
December 28, 1942.) 


1942. Communiqué, De- 


HONDURAS 


21a. November 13, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 56, breaking relations with the Vichy Govern- 
ment. (La Gaceta, November 16, 1942.) 

22a. November 21, 1942. Presidential Order 
No. 177, establishing a committee in the city of 
San Pedro Sula to handle gasoline and Diesel oil 
rationing in the northern section of the Republic. 
(La Gaceta, January 22, 1943.) 
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22b. November 25, 1942. Presidential Order 
No. 182, establishing a committee in Tegucigalpa 
to handle gasoline, kerosene, and Diesel oil 
rationing in the central and southern sections of 
the Republic. (La Gaceta, January 22, 1943.) 
°0. January 5, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 20, 
approving Presidential Decree No. 56 breaking 
relations with Vichy, France. (See 21a, above.) 
(La Gaceta, January 14, 1943.) 


31. January 14, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
30, approving Presidential Decree No. 55, regu- 
lating the handling of ocean freight. (See Hon- 
duras 19, BuLLetin, February 1943.) (La Gaceta, 
January 20, 1943.) 


32. January 26, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
Finance, prohibiting the exportation and reexpor- 
tation of natural products except under prior 
permit from the Ministry; effective February 15, 
1943, and remaining in force until six months after 
the termination of the war. (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, February 27, 1943.) 


MEXICO 


119a. January 15, 1943. Decree amending the 
Organic Army and Navy Law, changing the 
designation of the General Staff of the Secretary 
of National Defense to General Staff of the De- 
partment of National Defense. Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
February 16, 1943.) 

125a. January 20, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of per- 
sons and firms included under the provisions of 
the law on enemy property and business. (See 
Mexico 44, 45, 46, BULLETIN, September 1942; 
52, 88, 93, BULLETIN, October and December 
1942 and January 1943, respectively; 82c, 84a, 
846, and 107, BuLtetTiIn, March 1943; and 113, 
Butietin, April 1943.) (Diario Oficial, Janu- 
ary 30, 1943.) 


127. January 25, 1943. Law regulating the 
carrying of firearms. (Diario Oficial, February 
13, 1943.) 


128. January 25, 1943. Regulation of physical- 
military training for the civilian population. 
(Diario Oficial, February 13, 1943.) 

129. January 27, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of per- 
sons and firms included under the provisions of 
the law on enemy property and business. (See 


125a above and previous references noted therein.) 
(Diario Oficial, February 6, 1943.) 


130. January 27, 1943. Provisional regulation 
of the Regional Guards, created for the purpose 
of maintaining public security and conserving 
internal peace and order. Effective on publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, Febru- 
ary 20, 1943.) 

131. January 28, 1943. Decree prescribing 
measures pertaining to the distribution of shipping 
space in coastwise shipping between Gulf ports 
and the southeastern part of the country, the order 
of preference being food, fuel, articles of necessary 
consumption, and other products. Effective on 
publication in the Dizario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
February 19, 1943.) 

132. February 3, 1943. Order, Department of 
National Economy, freezing stocks of hides and 
viscera of beef cattle slaughtered in specified 
towns in the State of Mexico. (Diario Oficial, 
February 15, 1943.) 


133. February 10, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of per- 
sons and firms included under the provisions of 
the law on enemy property and business. (See 129 
and 125a above and previous references noted 
therein.) (Diario Oficial, February 15, 1943.) 


NICARAGUA 


29. November 28, 1942. Presidential Order 
approving a contract signed by the Government 
and certain Nicaraguan citizens for exploiting 
wild rubber trees in the Department of Matagalpa 
and Boaco. (La Gaceta, December 7, 1942.) 


30. December 3, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
798, authorizing the Municipality of Leén to 
promote an open meeting on December 7 as an 
expression of national reprobation of despotism, 
homage to those who have fallen fighting for world 
freedom, and faith in final victory. (La Gaceta, 
December 5, 1942.) 


31. December 15, 1942. Presidential Order No. 
30, levying certain extraordinary taxes as an 
emergency measure, since because of the present 
war and lack of foreign vessels customs entries 
have fallen off considerably. (La Gaceta, Decem- 
ber 18, 1942.) 

PANAMA 


49a. November 24, 1942. Decree No. 281, 
amending Decree-Law No. 39 of September 16, 
1942 (see Panama 35, BULLETIN, February 1943), 
in reference to the rationing of gasoline. (Gaceta 
Oficial, December 29, 1942.) 


54. (Gaceta Oficial, January 8, 1943.) 
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55. December 31, 1942. Resolution No. 21, 
Office of Price Control, establishing ceiling prices 
for food pastes for the period January 1, 1943- 
March 31, 1943. (Gaceta Oficial, January 5, 1943.) 


56. January 4, 1943. Legislative Resolution 
No. 1, dispensing with the presidential election 
and authorizing, in view of present unsettled 
conditions and the many problems created by the 
war, the continuance of Ricardo Adolfo de la 
Guardia as President of the Republic. (Gaceta 
Oficial, January 23, 1943.) 


57. January 6, 1943. Decree No. 20, Office of 
Price Control, fixing ceiling prices for ice in 
Colén. (Gaceta Oficial, January 13, 1943.) 


58. January 15, 1943. Decree No. 21, Office 
of Price Control, amending Decree No. 16 of 
November 30, 1942 (see Panama 50, BULLETIN, 
April 1943), and fixing a ceiling price for shelled 
corn. (Gacetu Oficial, January 20, 1943.) 


59. January 22, 1943. Legislative Resolution 
No. 9, congratulating Chile on having broken 
relations with the Axis. (Gaceta Oficial, Jan- 
uary 29, 1943.) 


PARAGUAY 


24,. September —, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
14,459, facilitating the payment of overdue real- 
estate taxes on rural properties by providing for 
part payment in bond coupons, in view of the 
effects of the war on the national economy. (E/ 
Pais, Asuncién, October 1, 1942.) 


243. September 30, 1942. Decree No. 14,830, 
regulating the publication and broadcasting of 
news within the country. (E£/ Pais, Asuncién, 
October 6, 1942.) 


28. January 25, 1943. Decree No. 16,732, 
establishing a commission charged with fixing 
wholesale and retail prices for medicines, drugs, 
and pharmaceutical specialties. (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, February 27, 1943.) 


PERU 


29,. August 23, 1942. Supreme Decree declar- 
ing Peru’s solidarity with Brazil in the face of 
recent acts of aggression by Axis submarines. 
(El Peruano, December 4, 1942.) 

41a. October 15, 1942. Supreme Decree No. 25, 
setting forth the constitution for the Air Force 
Reserve. (El Peruano, November 30, 1942.) 

50a. November 13, 1942. Resolution No. 1267, 
Ministry of the Navy and Aviation, creating a 
technical board for the coordination of radio 
communications between the Navy and Air 


Force services. (El Peruano, November 23, 1942.) 


53. (Correction) Supreme Decree. (El Peruano, 
November 23, 1942.) 


54. (El Peruano, November 23, 1942.) 


54a. November 20, 1942. Supreme Decree 
prohibiting the sale and transfer of motor vehicles 
without a permit from the Ministry of the Interior. 
(El Peruano, November 23, 1942.) 


55. Supreme Resolution No. 951. (EI Peruano, 
November 30, 1942.) 


UNITED STATES 


336. February 8, 1943. Petroleum Regulation 
No. 1, Petroleum Administration for War, issuing 
directions with respect to the delivery or receipt 
of petroleum by or to any person engaged in the pe- 
troleum industry, in order to promote the national 
defense and to provide adequate petroleum sup- 
plies for military and other essential uses. (Federal 
Register, February 10, 1943.) 


337. February 9, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9301, establishing a minimum wartime work 
week of forty-eight hours for the duration of the 
war. (Federal Register, February 11, 1943.) 


338. February 10, 1943. Joint Order, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Board of Economic War- 
fare, clarifying their respective functions and 
responsibilities in regard to Government pur- 
chase of food and facilities necessary for the war 
effort and civilian economy. (Federal Register, 
February 12, 1943.) 


339. February 15, 1943. Food Directive 3, 
Food Distribution Administration, delegating 
authority to the Office of Price Administration 
with respect to food rationing. (Federal Register, 
February 16, 1943.) 


340. February 17, 1943. General Ration Order 
No. 6, Office of Price Administration, giving 
instructions regarding the issuance and use of 
War Ration Book Two (for canned goods, meat, 
butter and other fats, and cheese). (Federal 
Register, February 19, 1943.) 

341. February 19, 1943. Public Law No. 1 
(78th Congress), authorizing the appropriation 
of $210,000,000 for the United States Navy for 
additional ship repair facilities, and for other 
purposes. 

342. February 20, 1943. Food Directive No. 5, 
Food Distribution Administration, delegating 
authority to the Office of Price Administration 
with respect to rationing control over processed 
foods and defining the latter. (Federal Register, 
February 23, 1943.) 
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343. February 23, 1943. Presidential Procla- 
mation No. 2576, with respect to the Red Cross 
War Fund Campaign of 1943. . (Federal Register, 
February 25, 1943.) 


344. February 26, 1943. General Order No. 31, 
War Shipping Administration, relative to the 
deferment of personnel registered for Selective 
Service aboard American, Panamanian, and 
Honduran flag merchant vessels, owned by or 
under charter to the War Shipping Administra- 
tion. (Federal Register, March 6, 1943.) 


345. February 27, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9306, ordering the relinquishment by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy of possession of the plants of 
Triumph Explosives, Inc., Elkton, Maryland (see 
United States 262, BuLLEeTIN, January 1943). 
(Federal Register, March 2, 1943.) 


URUGUAY 


54a. June 18, 1942. Presidential Decree pre- 
scribing measures of control of United States 
currency. (Mentioned in Diario Oficial, Septem- 
ber 11, 1942.) 


74a. August 18, 1942. Presidential Decree pro- 
hibiting the holding of United States currency by 
banks, banking and money-exchange establish- 
ments, and individuals, and clarifying the decree of 
June 18, 1942, in regard to such currency (see 54a 
above). (Diéario Oficial, September 11, 1942.) 


80a. August 25, 1942. Presidential Decree de- 
claring Uruguay’s solidarity with the Government 
of Brazil and authorizing the Ministry of National 
Defense to adopt, in cooperation with Brazilian 
military authorities, measures for a more efficient 
common defense against possible aggression. 
(Diario Oficial, September 28, 1942.) 


82,. August 31, 1942. Executive Resolution 
No. 4483, extending for three months the accele- 
rated study courses for merchant pilots and pre- 
scribing other measures pertaining thereto. (See 
Uruguay 19, BuLtietrin, August 1942.) (Diario 
Oficial, September 21, 1942.) 


82,. August 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1735, charging a special commission with the duty 
of studying and formulating the regulation of 
Decree-Law No. 1689 of July 16, 1942, on the 
establishment of security zones (see Uruguay 60a, 
BULLETIN, January 1943). (Diario Oficial, Sep- 
tember 18, 1942.) 


823. September 9, 1942. Executive Resolution 
No. 329/942, authorizing the temporary exporta- 
tion to Argentina of burlap bags destined for use 
in packing products authorized for importation 


into Uruguay. (Diario Oficial, September 18, 
1942.) 

83. (Correction) September 11, 1942. Presi- 
dential Decree No. 1175/941, fixing maximum 
wholesale prices for apples. (Diario Oficial, 
September 16, 1942.) 


83,. September 11, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1190/42, assigning to the National Petroleum 
Coordination Committee the duties of the Na- 
tional Fuel Rationing Committee and centraliz- 
ing activities pertaining to fuel rationing. (Dzario 
Oficial, September 19, 1942.) 

835. September 11, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 680/942, prescribing measures to make more 
effective the control established over structural 
iron by the Decree of March 27, 1942 (see Uru- 
guay 23, BuLLeTIn, August 1942). (Diario Oficial, 
September 16, 1942.) 


83a). September 14, 1942. Executive Decree 
No. 700/40, broadening the provisions of the 
decree of December 12, 1941 (see Uruguay 3, 
BuLLeTIn, April 1942), in special regard to the 
disposition of dividends accruing in national 
business firms to shareholders who are considered 
to be connected with Axis or Axis-dominated 
countries. (Dzario Oficial, September 19, 1942.) 


84. Presidential Decree No. 694/942. (Diario 
Oficial, September 22, 1942.) 


84,. September 18, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1080/942, establishing a commission for the 
regulation of all matters pertaining to the distribu- 
tion of newsprint. (Diario Oficial, September 23, 
1942.) 

100a. November 20, 1942. Decree fixing the 
price of milk. (Mentioned in Diario Oficial, De- 
cember 17, 1942.) 


1006. November 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1025/942, adding tea to the list of articles of 
prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, December 7, 1942.) 


100c. December 3, 1942. Resolution, No. 1515/ 
942, Ministry of Industry and Labor, approving 
measures proposed by the National Petroleum 
Coordination Committee relative to the rationing 
and distribution of gasoline and other fuel. 
(Diario Oficial, December 10, 1942.) 

100d. December 4, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1616/942, providing for the distribution of 
structural iron of smaller diameter. (Diario 
Oficial, December 12, 1942.) 

100e. December 4, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1175/942, fixing prices for apples imported 
from the United States and Canada. (Dzario 
Oficial, December 12, 1942.) 
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100f. December 4, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1175/942, fixing the price of imported 
bananas. (Diario Oficial, December 12, 1942.) 


100g. December 4, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1616/942, fixing prices for iron sections, 
sheets, and wire nails. (Diario Oficial, Decem- 
ber 14, 1942.) 


100k. December 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 17276/36, making further provisions in regard 
to the price of milk, which was fixed by the decree 
of November 20, 1942 (see 100a above). (Diario 
Oficial, December 17, 1942.) 


100. December 11,1942. Executive Resolution 
No. 1649/42, designating a mission to study in 
Chile the legislation of that country with reference 
to the supply and control of articles of prime 
necessity. (Diario Oficial, December 17, 1942.) 


101. Presidential Decree No. 1025/942. (Diario 
Oficial, December 24, 1942.) 
102. Presidential Decree No. 1659/942. (Diario 


Oficial, December 24, 1942.) 


103. December 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 442/940, reducing by 50 percent for the 
year 1943 the license fees for owners of busses, 
due to the motor fuel shortage. (Diario Oficial, 
' December 26, 1942.) 


104. December 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1605/942, authorizing the acquisition by 
the ANCAP (National Fuel, Alcohol and Cement 
Administration) of 2,000 to 3,000 tons of charcoal 
for use in gasogenes. (Diario Oficial, December 
30, 1942.) 


105. December 16, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
587/942, approving the agreement signed between 
the United States and Uruguay regarding pur- 
chase of the 1941-42 and 1942-43 wool clips. 
(See Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 60, 
BuLLeTIN, February 1943.) (Diario Oficial, Jan- 
uary 2, 1943.) 


106. December 18, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1250/941, fixing a maximum price for 
gasoline. (Diario Oficial, December 30, 1942.) 


107. December 18, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1635/942, prescribing measures for controlling 
the distribution and utilization of liquid fuel 
derived from petroleum and repealing the decree 
of September 11, 1942 (see 83; above). (Diario 
Oficial, December 30, 1942.) 

108. December 18, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 411/942, requiring sugar importers and 
refiners to reserve 10 percent of their stocks for 
the Ministry of Industry and Labor, to be dis- 


posed of by that Ministry to public organizations 
and commercial firms who encounter difficulties 
in obtaining sugar. (Diario Oficial, January 2, 
1943.) 

109. December 18, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1080/942, amending the decree of November 
20, 1942 (see Uruguay 100, BuLttetin, March 
1943), in regard to the number of pages allowed 
for daily newspaper editions. (Diario Oficial, 
January 2, 1943.) 

110. December 23, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1690/42, amending Presidential Decree No. 
388/942 of April 10, 1942 (see Uruguay 238, 
BuLLETIN, November 1942), in regard to time 
schedules of theatrical performances. (Diario 
Oficial, December 30, 1942.) 


VENEZUELA 


87. January 5, 1943. Resolution No. 1, Treas- 
ury Department, facilitating the work of the Office 
of Import Control and of the Coordinator of Ship- 
ments in the United States by providing that the 
shipping manifests required by Article 57 of the 
Customs Law be made out in quadruplicate so 
that Venezuelan consuls in the United States can 
send a copy to the Coordinator of Shipments and 
consuls in other countries can send a copy direct to 
the Office of Import Control. (Gaceta Oficial, 
January 5, 1943.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


7a. March 11, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of Brazil and the United States 
regarding health and sanitation projects in the 
Amazon Valley. (Mentioned in Diério Oficial, 
Brazil, May 23, 1942.) 


12a. April 6, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of Canada and the United States 
regarding the services of nationals in one country 
in the armed forces of the other country. (Bul- 
letin, United States Department of State, April 11, 
1942.) 


15a. April 30, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
United States regarding the services of nationals 
of one country in the armed forces of the other 
country. (Bulletin, United States Department of 
State, February 20, 1943.) 


17a. May 18, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Yugoslavia 
regarding the services of nationals of one country 
in the armed forces of the other country. (Bul- 
letin, United States Department of State, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1943.) 
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176. May 27, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of India and the United States 
regarding the services of nationals of one country 
in the armed forces of the other country. (Bul- 
letin, United States Department of State, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1943.) 


19a. June 11, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of the Union of South Africa and 
the United States regarding the services of na- 
tionals of one country in the armed forces of the 
other country. (Bulletin, United States Depart- 
ment of State, February 20, 1943.) 


24a. July 2, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of New Zealand and the United 
States regarding the services of nationals of one 
country in the armed forces of the other country. 
(Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
February 20, 1943.) 


25a. July 8, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of the Netherlands and the United 
States regarding the services of nationals of one 
country in the armed forces of the other country. 
(Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
February 20, 1943.) 


31a. July 18, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of Australia and the United States 
regarding the services of nationals of one country 
in the armed forces of the othercountry. (Bul- 
letin, United States Department of State, 
February 20, 1943.) 


36a. August 4, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of Belgium and the United States 
regarding the services of nationals of one country 
in the armed forces of the other country. (Bul- 
letin, United States Department of State, Febru- 
ary 20, 1943.) 


60a. November 30, 1942. Agreement between 
the Governments of Haiti and the United States 
concerning the repair and reconstruction of 
certain roads and communication routes which 
are of great importance for the transportation of 
provisions and for other purposes to facilitate the 
war effort. (Ze Matin, Port-au-Prince, January 
6, 1943.) 


63a. December 24, 1942. Agreement between 
the Governments of Norway and the United 
States regarding the services of nationals of one 
country in the armed forces of the other country. 
(Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
February 20, 1943.) 


64a. January 5, 1943. Adherence of Peru to the 
Declaration of certain of the United Nations 
regarding forced transfers of property in enemy- 


controlled territory (see Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral Measures 64, 66, and 67, BULLETIN, April 
1943). (Announcement, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of Peru, El Comercio, Lima, January 7, 
1943.) 


66a. January 6, 1943. Adherence of Haiti to 
the Declaration of certain of the United Nations 
regarding forced transfers of property in enemy- 
controlled territory (see 64a above and other 
references noted therein). (Ze Matin, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, January 8, 1943.) 


66). January 8, 1943. Adherence of Panama 
to the declaration by certain of the United 
Nations regarding forced transfers of property 
in enemy-controlled territory (see 66a above and 
other references noted therein). (Executive Reso- 
lution, Star and Herald, Panama, Panama, Janu- 
ary 9, 1943.) 


68a. January 11, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Cuba and the United States in 
regard to the application of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, to 
Cuban nationals in the United States, and recip- 
rocal treatment of American citizens in Cuba. 
(Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
February 13, 1943.) 


69a. January 19,1943. Adherence of Nicaragua 
to the declaration of certain of the United Nations 
regarding forced transfers of property in enemy- 
controlled territory (see 664 above and other 
references noted therein). (Za Prensa, Managua, 
Nicaragua, January 20, 1943.) 


71a. January 27, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Poland and the United States 
regarding the services of nationals of one country 
in the armed forces of the other country. (Bulletin, 
United States Department of State, February 20, 
1943.) 


73. February 6, 1943. Adherence of Brazil to the 
Declaration of the United Nations and the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. (See Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 1, BuLteTIn, April 1942; 
20a, 206, and 55, BuLLETIN, January 1943; and 
65, Butietin, April 1943.) (Boletim No. 232, 
Servico de Informagées, Ministério das Relagées 
Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, February 12, 1943.) 
74. February 8, 1943. Adherence of Peru to the 
principlesofthe Atlantic Charter. (Bulletin, United 
States Department of State, February 13, 1943.) 


75. February 18, 1943. Agreement between the 
Defense Supplies Corporation and the Govern- 
ment of Peru providing for an air transportation 
network to facilitate the rubber program. Supple- 
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mentary to the rubber agreement of April 23, 
1942, between the Governments of Peru and the 
United States (see Bilateral and Miultilateral 
Measures 14, BuLLeTiIn, July 1942). (Bulletin, 
United States Department of State, February 20, 
1943.) 


76. February 19, 1943. Establishment of a 
Colombian-American Commission charged with 
the direction of general policy with respect to the 
procurement of rubber in Colombia, announced 
by the United States Department of State. 
(Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
February 20, 1943.) 


AMERICAN UNION 


77. March 2, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Chile on 
the principles of mutual aid applicable to the 
common defense of the American continent, under 
the terms of the Lend-Lease Act. (Press Release 
No. 97, United States Department of State, 
March 2, 1943.) 

78. March 2, 1943. Agreement between Ar- 
gentina and Great Britain, under the terms of 
which Argentina will supply arms, munitions, 


and other war materials to Great Britain. (New 
York Times, March 3, 1943.) 


Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Postponement of the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States 


The Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, meeting in regular session on 
January 6, 1943, approved a suggestion 
offered by the representative of Colombia 
on behalf of the Government of that 
country, for the postponement of the 
Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States. The Conference was origi- 
nally scheduled to meet in Bogota at the 
end of 1943 or at the beginning of 1944, 
but in view of the present world emer- 
gency, the uncertainties involved in fixing 
a date at this time, and the advisability 
of awaiting future developments before 
setting the date, the suggestion for post- 
ponement was submitted and received the 
Board’s unanimous approval. 


Inter-American University 


At the Governing Board’s regular session 
of March 3, 1943, the special committee 
of Board members, appointed to study 


the establishment of an Inter-American 
University, submitted its report. The 
founding of such an educational institu- 
tion, expressive of the unity of the Ameri- 
cas, is a matter that has long occupied 
the attention of educators throughout the 
continent and the plan took form at both 
the Third and the Eighth American 
Scientific Congresses in resolutions recom- 
mending the organization of an Inter- 
American University at Panama. Acting 
upon the report submitted by its special 
committee, the Governing Board approved 
the following resolution: 

Wuereas: The Third Pan American Scien- 
tific Congress adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing the establishment at Panama of an Inter- 
American University; 

The Eighth American Scientific Congress 
recommended that the Pan American Union, 
with the cooperation of the appropriate entities, 
study the most adequate measures to create and 
support in Panama an autonomous Inter-Ameri- 
can University or center of higher studies for 
postgraduate students and summer courses; and 

The Government of Panama had decided to 


take the steps necessary for the inauguration of 
such university in the immediate future, : 
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The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 
RESOLVES: 


1. To record its appreciation of the important 
steps taken by the Government of Panama, and 
at the same time to give assurance of the earnest 
and enthusiastic cooperation of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union in the furtherance of this great edu- 
cational enterprise. 

2. To urge the Governments, members of the 
Pan American Union, to cooperate in such man- 
ner as they may deem appropriate, in assuring 
the success of this important undertaking. 


Regulation of Inter-American 
Automotive Traffic 


Another report brought to the Governing 
Board’s attention at the March 3 meeting 
was submitted by the special committee 
designated to study a project of convention 
on the regulation of inter-American auto- 
motive traffic. The project was drafted at 
the Fourth Pan American Highway Con- 
gress and the Second Inter-American Travel 
Congress, held concurrently in Mexico 
City in September 1941, and a resolution 
adopted at a joint session of the two Con- 
gresses contemplated that the instrument 
should be opened for signature at the Pan 
American Union. 

In considering the steps that should be 
taken to give effect to that recommenda- 
tion, the special committee of the Govern- 
ing Board concluded that it would be 
desirable to divide into two separate con- 
ventions those articles pertaining to the 
regulation of automotive traffic and those 
having to do with the temporary importa- 
tion of vehicles. The committee agreed 
that while both refer to motor vehicles, 
they are yet distinct in that one pertains to 
the exercise of the public power of the 
State and the other concerns matters 
of fiscal administration. The committee 
therefore submitted to the Governing 


Board’s consideration a project of con- 
vention on the regulation of inter-American 
automotive traffic, substantially the same 
as the original draft, and reported that it 
was giving further consideration to the 
articles relating to the temporary impor- 
tation of vehicles and would submit a draft 
convention on the subject at a later date. 
As a result of the committee’s report, the 
Board approved the following recommen- 
dations: (1) That the Director General be 
requested to transmit the project of con- 
vention on the regulation of inter-Ameri- 
can automotive traffic to the Governments, 
members of the Pan American Union; (2) 
that the Governments be asked whether it 
will be agreeable to them to authorize 
their respective representatives on the 
Governing Board to sign the convention; 
and (3) that Thursday, July 1, 1943, be 
fixed as the date on which the convention 
shall be opened for signature at the Pan 
American Union. 


Tenth Anniversary of the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission 


Taking note of the fact that in the year 
1943 the Inter-American Commercial 
Arbitration Commission will complete its 
first decade of service in the interests of 
inter-American trade, the Governing Board 
resolved: 


1. To extend cordial congratulations to the 
Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Com- 
mission on the valuable contributions it has made 
in promoting the arbitral settlement of disputes in 
inter-American trade. 

2. To urge commercial associations throughout 
the American Continent to support the principle 
of commercial arbitration, and to encourage its 
adoption in inter-American commercial relations. 

3. To recommend that the Governments, 
members of the Pan American Union, adopt the 
necessary legislation to make possible the effective 
application of the principles of arbitration in the 
settlement of commercial disputes. 


Pan American News 


Latin American Legations raised 
to Embassy rank 


On March 23, 1943, announcements were 
made by the Governments of Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and the United States that arrangements 
had been completed whereby the Legations 
maintained by the first seven of those 
countries in the United States and the 
Legations of the United States in those 
countries would be elevated to the rank 
of Embassy. The change in status will 
become effective with respect to each 
diplomatic mission upon the presentation 
of the letters of credence of the first Am- 
bassador to become chief of that mission. 

As a result of this action, all the diplo- 
matic missions of the twenty other Ameri- 
can republics in the United States, and all 
United States diplomatic missions to the 
other American republics, will hereafter 
be embassies. This not only signifies the 
steady strengthening of the bonds of 
friendship, culture, and commerce among 
the nations of the Americas, but also 
gives formal recognition to the demo- 
cratic principle of juridical equality that 
governs their mutual relations. 


Message of the President of 
Honduras 


On December 5, 1942, General Tiburcio 
Carias A., President of Honduras, delivered 
his annual message to Congress. He first 
welcomed the new Congress, elected for the 
1942-8 term. His message dealt primarily 
with world affairs since December 7, 1941, 
and with the steps taken by Honduras to 
meet the present situation. He discussed 
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the war at length, pointing out that the con- 
flict has become a war of unlimited radius, 
affecting the entire world. Gen. Carias 
stressed the point that the war will not 
be won by soldiers alone but that it is a 
struggle in which intellectuals, laborers, 
farmers, and women all have a part to 
play. Since Pearl Harbor Honduras has 
been contributing to the war effort to the 
best of her ability, and the Government’s 
foreign policy has been based on a firm 
desire for cooperation and solidarity with 
the United States and other nations of the 
American continent. 

Gen. Carias went on to mention the war’s 
direct effects on Honduras. Customs fees 
have fallen off greatly since increased 
freight rates and lack of shipping have 
caused a decline in imports and exports. 
When President Carfas came into office 
in 1933 the country’s financial and eco- 
nomic situation was precarious. Income 
later increased, thanks to foreign influence; 
and since the first day of the present ad- 
ministration—in spite of the failure of 
banana crops, civil war, and floods— 
economic stability has been maintained. 
A program of public works has been 
adopted, thereby providing employment 
for the proletariat and increasing industry. 
The war has delayed the program; but, 
nevertheless, obligations have been met 
and public works advanced. 

The President referred to the United 
States’ cooperation, which has meant the 
solution of many of the country’s sanitary, 
agricultural, highway, and military prob- 
lems and has also enabled Hondurans to 
study in the United States. . 

Gen. Carfas mentioned various activities 
commemorating the centenary of Mora- 
zan’s death. 
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The President’s message ended on a note 
of optimism and confidence. He said: 

That the country’s position is a difficult one 
cannot be denied; but we are ready to prove that 
we Hondurans are capable of rising to the level 
of those other nations which, with sincerity, 
disinterestedness, and patriotism, are fighting for 
their rights as sovereign nations, enduring the pri- 
vations incident to that struggle, and awaiting 
triumph with irrevocable faith. 


Message of the President of 


Bolivia 


The President of Bolivia, General Enrique 
Penaranda, read his annual message at the 
opening session of the National Congress 
on August 6, 1942. His report covered 
the Executive Power’s activity for the year 
August 1941-August 1942 and summar- 
ized the work of the various ministries. 

The President began by saying that he 
considered the Government’s most im- 
portant work during the year in review to 
be the establishment of Bolivia’s position 
in the world conflict by pledging her 
support on the side of the democratic 
nations. The Government feels, he said, 
that the United Nations are today defend- 
ing on the battlefield those ideals which 
Bolivia has always encouraged. He sol- 
emnly promised that Bolivia would fulfill 
her obligations to the Continent and to the 
world and that in so doing she would be 
protecting her own destiny. He said that 
Bolivia was ready to place all her natural 
resources at the disposal of the United 
Nations. In return she was asking suffi- 
cient collaboration to develop those re- 
sources and the establishment of fairer 
economic relations with those nations. 

In discussing foreign affairs the President 
said the outstanding event of the year was 
Japan’s act of aggression against the 
United States. On December 10, 1941, the 
Bolivian Government proclaimed its soli- 
darity with the American nations that had 


declared war on Japan. Later, after the 
Rio Conference, diplomatic relations were 
broken with Germany, Japan, and Italy. 
President Penaranda referred briefly to 
Bolivia’s part in the Third Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs held in Rio 
de Janeiro in January 1942. Also of great 
importance in Bolivia’s foreign policy were 
various instruments signed with other 
countries or their nationals. Chief among 
these was the agreement whereby the 
Bolivian Government purchased from the 
Standard Oil Company all that company’s 
records and plans for work in Bolivia (see 
BULLETIN, June 1942). Important treaties 
were also signed with Argentina and 
Chile (see BuLLETIN, June and December 
1942). 

Turning to the Ministry of Govern- 
ment, Justice, and Immigration, General 
Penaranda reported that his trips to 
various provinces had revealed an excel- 
lent spirit even in the far distant regions 
of the nation. The President mentioned 
the state of siege, declared January 10, 
1942, and said it would be the object of a 
special message. On April 13, 1942, a 
Presidential Decree on security of the 
State was issued to prevent occurrences 
that might jeopardize social tranquility. 
The Decree was not properly applied and 
would, therefore, be suspended shortly. 
Another project mentioned was the reform 
of the electoral system. A law of Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, reorganized the Supreme 
Court, which has since been functioning 
satisfactorily and in close cooperation 
with the rest of the Government. 

One of the most important lines of 
government activity today is that of 
national defense. In Bolivia an extensive 
building program has been undertaken to 
meet present and future military needs. 
The acquisition of war materials has also 
been a principal preoccupation. The 
Army already has a number of motorized 
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units and is being adapted to the demands 
of modern warfare. The Government has 
tried to offer full cooperation to outstand- 
ing officers by helping them to improve 
themselves through study in foreign mili- 
tary institutions. Special attention has 
also been given to premilitary instruction. 
Today the Army constitutes the strongest 
guaranty of constitutional order. 

The President’s report on activity in the 
Ministry of the Treasury and Statistics, 
though brief, was very significant. The 
national budget for 1942 was approved 
January 16, 1942; and in May a supple- 
mentary budget was approved, made up 
of the 1941 surplus and the larger income 
for the period in question. The entire 
budget for 1942 totaled 1,010,803,318 
bolivianos. The principal source of rev- 
enue was, as previously, from taxes on 
mineral exports. It was hoped that in 
1942 they would amount to approximately 
500,000,000 bolivianos, or about 60 per- 
cent of the estimated revenue. Fees and 
taxes on the exportation of wolframite 
(tungsten ore) were expected to reach 
58,000,000 bolivianos and taxes on other 
exports 120,000,000 bolivianos, 14 per- 
cent of the total revenue. The total 
budget for expenses had been broken 
down into 500,281,419 bolivianos for pay- 
ment of debts and 510,526,899 for gen- 
eral expenses. 

The rate of exchange was stablized at 46 
bolivianos to the dollar. As an initial step 
towards the reestablishment of the State’s 
credit the Executive Power has begun the 
gradual redemption of the internal debt 
and plans to follow the same policy for the 
external debt as soon as the country’s 
financial possibilities so allow. 

The Agricultural Bank was founded dur- 
ing the year under discussion, and its 
establishment has been of great importance 
in the development and promotion of 
national production. 


Speaking next of national economy the 
President advised that the executive policy 
in that field had been concentrated on the 
immediate problems of supply and on the 
means of increasing national mineral 
and petroleum production. The war has 
brought about an upheaval in the eco- 
nomic regime, and Bolivia has not been 
able to avoid its consequences. The rise 
in prices, increasing transportation diffi- 
culties, and scarcity of certain imported 
products make the task of supplying the 
public more difficult every day. Never- 
theless, within certain limitations, it has 
been possible to maintain and in some cases 
increase the quantity of vital imports. 
Mineral exports show a marked increase. 
In 1943 wolframite production may well 
amount to 4,000 tons. Exports of anti- 
mony, lead, and steel have also risen. ‘The 
petroleum industry is entering a period of 
real prosperity. 

The next Ministry dealt with was that of 
Agriculture, Stock Raising, and Coloni- 
zation. That department was recently 
created and began to function in March 
1942. In spite of the newness of the Minis- 
try valuable work has been initiated. A 
special commission has been charged with 
the study of problems relative to wheat and 
flour, and a new law will soon be proposed 
which is intended to foster production. 
A study has been made classifying the 
agrarian zones of the country and their 
productive possibilities. The sum of 700,- 
000 bolivianos has already been invested in 
machinery and seeds. The program’s aim 
is to mechanize and modernize farming, 
develop technicians, and facilitate produc- 
tion in hitherto barren regions. 

In the appropriation of the Ministry of 
Public Works and Communication for 
1942 was included 100,000,000 bolivianos 
for work on the country’s main roadways. 
Construction had already been started on 
a number of these: Sorata-Apola; Oruro- 
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Potosi; Oruro-Independencia; San An- 
tonio-Todos Santos; Uyuni-Ollagtie; Co- 
chabamba-Chimoré; Tarija-Fortin Cam- 
pero; Valle Grande-Lagunillas. Building 
projects already under way included the 
Sucre Normal School, Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital in Oruro, Postal and Telegraph 
building, and Gabriel René Moreno Uni- 
versity in Santa Cruz. A plan was being 
developed for the construction of buildings 
in La Paz for each of the ministries. The 
railroad building program also progressed 
during the past year; and, in spite of 
difficulties caused by the war, improve- 
ments have been made in communications 
services. 

Pursuant to its desire to encourage public 
education that Ministry’s budget was 
almost double the one for 1940. Proposed 
educational reforms place emphasis on 
higher education. During the year 1941- 
1942 many new schools were opened, 
most of them in rural communities. 

In connection with the Ministry of 
Labor, Social Welfare, and Health, Gen- 
eral Penaranda reported that a project 
for a Labor Code had been drawn up and 
would soon be submitted to Congress. 
The adoption of the Code would carry 
out one of the main points of the Presi- 
dent’s program, that of providing the 
country with laws that follow the tenden- 
cies of modern social justice and applying 
them to the specific labor problems of 
Bolivia. The Social Security and Sta- 
tistics Bureau has concluded interesting 
census studies which will form a basis for 
various social reforms. The number of 
children cared for by the National Associ- 
ation for Minors in La Paz has increased 
20 percent. 

An extended program for economic 
cooperation with the United States has 
been undertaken and the Bolivian Corpo- 
ration for Industrial, Mining, Agricultural, 
and Highway Development created accord- 


ing to the scheme presented by the 
American Economic Commission that 
visited Bolivia. At the Rio Conference 
the Corporation was placed on a practical 
footing through an exchange of notes 
between Undersecretary of State Welles 
of the United States and the Bolivian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The agree- 
ment provided for a $25,000,000 loan. 

After a careful study of Bolivia’s economic 
needs and their possible solution it was 
decided that a detailed plan should be 
undertaken by stages. The visit of the 
Ministers of the Treasury and Economy 
to the United States resulted in several 
agreements relative to obtaining capital 
for the following: $5,000,000 for road 
building $5,500,000 for the development 
of the petroleum industry; $4,000,000 for 
the sugar industry; $100,000 for rice pro- 
duction; $200,000 for the lumber indus- 
try; $100,000 for cattle raising; $500,000 
for road studies; $100,000 for irrigation 
work in Pilcomayo; $2,400,000 for insur- 
ance funds; $1,000,000 for the Mining 
Bank of Bolivia. All these are to be 
financed by the Export-Import Bank and 
the Government of Bolivia. To them 
must be added a loan of $2,125,000 for 
rubber exploitation. 

The United States is also lending Bolivia 
$1,000,000 and technical collaboration for 
public health projects. The Bolivian Gov- 
ernment has been very active in public 
health service. New hospitals, mainly for 
the protection of mothers and children, 
will soon be built in La Paz, Sucre, 
Oruro, and Cochabamba. In addition to 
its own national health service the Bolivian 
Government has three important aids: 
The Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the recent 
agreement with the United States. 

Asking for Congress’s wholehearted co- 
operation, General Pefiaranda concluded 
his message by promising that his Govern- 
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ment would always uphold democratic 
principles and by saying: 

We are in the middle of the journey and still 
have many needs to be satisfied and urgent work 
waiting to be started. It must not be forgotten 
that our future is in our own hands. We shall 
be and we shall acquire what we deserve to be 
and to acquire. This is, as never before, an 
hour of action and labor, not of fruitless debates 
or of passive contemplation of events. .. . 

A nation is as free as it deserves to be, since it 
is, in the last analysis, the creator and defender of 
its own rights. —FE. H. 


Mexico’s Committee on Coordination 
and Development of Production 


On December 9, 1942, General Abelardo 
L. Rodriguez, Chairman of Mexico’s 
Committee on Coordination and Develop- 
ment of Production (Comité de Coordinacién 
y Fomento de la Produccién) announced, in a 
press release, the Committee’s general 
program. The organism was created by a 
decree of October 15, 1942, for the general 
purpose of assisting and promoting the 
initiation and development of new and 
existing agricultural, stock raising, extrac- 
tive, manufacturing, and transportation 
industries. 

The Committee’s first undertaking was a 
thorough survey of the country’s produc- 
tion. Each industry was studied from four 
points of view: imports, necessary available 
raw materials, production facilities, and 
necessary investments. 

From this study various conclusions were 
drawn relative to Mexico’s production 
possibilities; and the outlined program set 
forth a list of products the manufacture or 
exploitation of which should be developed, 
according to their relative importance. Of 
the twenty-five items mentioned studies 
have already been made of twelve; and the 
Committee, realizing Mexico’s need for 
certain products either for their own value 
or because they are required in various 


industrial and agricultural projects, has 
taken steps to increase production and 
exploitation of the following: iron, coke 
(needed for steel manufacture), caustic 
soda and sodium carbonate (raw materials 
vital to such industries as glass, soap, 
textiles, artificial silk, films, electric bat- 
teries, petroleum, and vegetable oils), 
motors (gasoline and Diesel engines), 
electric power, fertilizers, electrolytic met- 
als, byproducts from coke (coal tar, 
ammonia, benzol, xyloyl, toluene, etc.), 
byproducts from charcoal production 
(wood tar, acetic acid, methyl alcohol, 
acetone, etc.), nitric acid, carbon disul- 
phide, and refractory earth. 

The other items considered for which 
plans for production expansion are to be 
made include: farm machinery, acetyl- 
salicylic acid, cyanides and xanthates, 
rayon, camera film and celluloid, cello- 
phane, alizarin, indigo, cresol, copper 
sulphate, borax, lithopone, and tartaric 
acid. 


United States Commission to develop 
trade with Latin America 


Machinery for inter-American collabo- 
ration in the development of the hemi- 
sphere’s resources has been augmented by 
the formation of the United States 
Commission of Inter-American Develop- 
ment with Eric A. Johnston, president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
as chairman. The United States Com- 
mission is similar to national commissions 
organized in the other 20 American 
republics by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission. The objectives of the 
new commission are to consider and report 
on: 

1. United States postwar requirements of raw 
and manufactured products produced in the other 


American republics. 
2. Postwar requirements of the other American 
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republics for United States raw or manufactured 
products. 

3. Extension of industrial development in the 
other American republics through locally organ- 
ized companies, branch plants, and assembly 
plants of United States firms. 

4. Development of public utilities and trans- 
portation facilities. 

5. Financial collaboration. 

6. Consideration of related problems affecting 
trade and development. 


To further these aims the Research 
Institute of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission, financed by industrial 
and commercial firms in the various 
American republics, is being set up. 
Joseph C. Rovensky, Assistant Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, is chair- 
man of the Institute. The Institute and 
the United States Commission will work 
closely, reporting and advising on eco- 
nomic, financial, and commercial matters 
as they affect the inter-American field. 


The Argentine State Merchant 
Marine 


The first anniversary of the Argentine 
State Merchant Marine, created under 
the terms of a decree of October 16, 1941, 
was Officially celebrated October 30, 1942. 
It came into being with the purchase of 
16 former Italian ships; and the first 
vessel to take to sea with the Argentine 
flag was the Rio Dulce, formerly the Capo 
Rosa, on November 1, 1941. The cre- 
ation of the State Merchant Marine oc- 
cured at a most opportune time, since the 
first year of its existence coincided with a 
notable diminution in the available sup- 
ply of space on vessels flying foreign flags. 
In its first year of activity the State Mer- 
chant Marine’s fleet was strengthened by 
additional purchases of tonnage, and its 
ships made more than 120 voyages, carry- 
ing valuable cargoes to different ports of 
the American continent. 


Bi 


In October 1942 the President of the 
fleet, Rear-Admiral Francisco Stewart, 
completed a successful mission to Wash- 
ington. An agreement was reached with 
United States authorities whereby 75 per- 
cent of the fleet tonnage is to be used in 
traffic with United States ports and the 
balance in inter-American trade. The 
carrying capacity of the fleet being ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons, it will be 
possible to transport, monthly, about 35,000 
tons of merchandise from Argentina to the 
United States and a similar quantity from 
the United States to Argentina. This 
will aid the United States by releasing 
ships for use in war zones, and will insure 
Argentina a steady and regular exchange 
of goods. 


New transandine railway between 


Argentina and Chile 


Work is being rushed on the new railway 
that will connect Salta, Argentina, and 
Antofagasta, Chile. The distance be- 
tween the two cities along the railway 
route is approximately 550 miles, 200 of 
which are in Chile and the remaining 350 
in Argentina. 

From the standpoint of service to both 
countries, as well as to Bolivia, the new 
railroad is extremely important. Anto- 
fagasta ranks first among Chilean ports in 
value of exports and third in value of 
imports. It is also an important transit 
point for Bolivia, as approximately one- 
third of that country’s imports and two- 
thirds of its exports pass through Anto- 
fagasta. In view of the tremendous handi- 
cap of the present shortage of ocean ship- 
ping facilities, the Antofagasta Chamber 
of Commerce petitioned the Chilean Gov- 
ernment to push the railroad’s construc- 
tion. Citizens of the province and city of 
Salta in Argentina are equally eager to see 
the railroad completed, as it will give them 
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a quick and easy outlet to the Pacific and 
will open up the Antofagasta market to 
their cattle and farm products. Except 
for its outlet to the sea, the port of Anto- 
fagasta, which has a population of about 
53,000, is surrounded by desert land. 
All food except fish must be imported and 
even the drinking water is piped from San 
Pedro, 200 miles away. The immense 
benefit of the railway, which will bring 
Argentine foodstuffs within a few hours’ 
reach, is readily apparent. On the other 
hand, such products as Chilean nitrate 
can also be shipped to Argentina within a 
few hours instead of making the long 
journey through the Straits of Magellan. 

Work on the railroad is rapidly going 
forward from both ends. In Chile the 
rails have been laid some 150 miles east- 
ward from Antofagasta and the fill com- 
pleted to within a few miles of the Chilean 
border, which will be crossed at Socompa 
Pass, 12,600 feet above sea level. On the 
Argentine side, by the end of 1942 about 
190 miles were completed and already in 
service, from Salta to Pocitos, and a crew 
of 3,000 men were laboring on a 30-mile 
stretch beyond Pocitos and were expected 
soon to have it open to traffic. Pocitos 
is 909 miles from Buenos Aires and the 
end of the Argentine part of the line at 
Socompa Pass will be 1,043 miles from the 
capital city. 

The prospect of the reasonably early 
completion of the railroad is also leading 
to new business activity in both countries. 
A new tourist hotel, costing 1,600,000 
pesos, is under construction in Salta, and 
Antofagasta has an important new food 
industry, the Sociedad Chilena Industrial 
de Pescado. This modern fish canning 
and processing plant, in which 12,000,000 
pesos have been invested, cans tuna, sar- 
dines, anchovies, and other fish, and the 
fish oils and other by-products are proc- 
essed, 


Pending completion of the railroad, an 
auto transport company was organized in 
Argentina to carry passengers and freight 
over the mountains for the 212 miles 
between the railheads in the two countries. 
Plans were also recently announced regard- 
ing the establishment of an air line to 
move passengers and freight between Salta 
and Antofagasta. Cattle from the Salta 
region have in the past been shipped to 
the end of the railroad and then the live 
animals were driven through mountain 
and desert to the Chilean railhead. Re- 
cent successful experiments in shipping 
fresh beef by plane from the lowlands of 
Bolivia to La Paz have led to the belief 
that it could profitably be flown from 
Salta to the Chilean port instead of follow- 
ing the present method which, in addi- 
tion to being slow, is out of the question in 
winter when the Andean passes are closed 
by snow. 


First Argentine tmports of 
Colombian coal 


On December 9, 1942, a boat of the 
Argentine State Merchant Marine arrived 
at Buenos Aires with a cargo of 6,700 tons 
of Colombian coal. This was the first 
importation of coal ever made by Argen- 
tina from Colombia, and if the trade in 
this commodity grows it will prove bene- 
ficial to both countries, since Colombia 
has large deposits, some of which are not 
far from the Pacific coast, and Argentina’s 
normal imports of coal from Europe and 
the United States are cut off by the war. 


National tool factory in Nicaragua 


General José Maria Zelaya C., Nicara- 
guayan Minister of Agriculture and Labor, 
spoke at the ceremonies connected with the 
opening of the National Steel Tool Factory 
and pronounced the opening of the new 
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factory one of the most outstanding events 
of President Somoza’s administration. 
The National Steel Tool Factory was 
acquired and set up by the Nicaraguan 
Government. It was then leased to Senor 
Enrique Lépez under a seven-year con- 
tract. The factory will engage in the 
manufacture of chisels, hammers, spikes, 
screws, mason’s knives, and other car- 
penter’s and building tools. The Govern- 
ment is backing the project, not as a 
money-making scheme, but in an effort to 
aid the nation as much as possible. 
General Zelaya described the new under- 
taking as one of both material and moral 
importance—the first because of its effect 
on the country’s progress, especially in the 
light of the present situation, and the 
latter because of the opportunities it will 
offer laborers. Although the factory is 
now Government-owned the contract pro- 
vides that Sefior Lopez may buy it in the 
course of the seven-year period of the lease. 


New Venezuelan industries 


A new and modern meat canning factory 
has been built in San Fernando de Apure, 
Venezuela, and will soon begin opera- 
tions. When the plant is running to 
capacity it is expected to slaughter 110 
head of cattle a day, or about 33 thousand 
head a year. The factory will meet two 
needs; it will provide a market for the 
cattle raised in the States of Guarico, 
Barinas, Portuguesa, and Apure; and it 
will react favorably on Venezuelan com- 
merce, since the greater part of the meat 
will be exported. 

In September 1942 President Medina of 
Venezuela opened the Empresa Hilan- 
deria Nacional in Caracas. The new 
plant will prove beneficial to the nation’s 
economy by manufacturing many articles, 
such as socks, underwear, etc., previously 
imported from abroad. 


Argentine plywood industry 


Production of plywood was begun in 
Argentina shortly before the outbreak of 
war. So far output has been somewhat 
over 35,000 cubic feet a year, and, in spite 
of the fact that production is still relatively 
small and does not meet internal market 
needs, an export trade has already been 
established with Uruguay, Peru, and 
Bolivia. In quality the Argentine product 
compares favorably with that of European 
origin. 


United States-Costa Rican 
cooperative program 


By December 1942 Costa Rican farmers 
had harvested their first produce under the 
new cooperative program designed to sup- 
plement the food supplies of Costa Rica 
and the Panama Canal Zone. The plan 
was drawn up by the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs and fi- 
nanced by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 

The agreement calls for United States’ 
fostering of cultivation of rubber and other 
war-vital products, but the principal aim 
is to assure Panama of foodstuffs. The 
plan is being carried out on the behalf of 
the United States Government by the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. ‘That 
organization agreed to establish storage 
warehouses near Costa Rican production 
centers, issue agreements to buy produce, 
purchase surplus foods for the armed 
forces of the United Nations in the Carib- 
bean area, and provide technical aid both 
by providing experts and expediting the 
supply of seeds and tools. Costa Rica 
agreed to permit the export of agricultural 
products free of export duties or any 
taxes; carry goods by rail to the nearest 
port at cost; and induce the Central Bank 
to accept the Institute’s promises to buy 
as a basis for bank loans. 
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Growers contracted to use 1,000 acres 
of ground for the planting of beets, 
tomatoes, cabbage, potatoes, and turnips. 
Seed, insecticides and necessary farm 
equipment were shipped from the United 
States by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. Besides providing additional food 
for Costa Rica and the Canal Zone, the 
program permits diversion of shipping 
space formerly used for food shipments to 
more urgent purposes. 

The project developed in Costa Rica is 
now being used as a pattern for similar 
projects in other American Republics 
where special needs for augmented food 
supplies exist. 


Geologists graduate in Venezuela 


After four years’ training eleven Venezue- 
lans, one Mexican, and one Peruvian were 
recently graduated from the Geology 
School in Caracas, Wenezuela. These 
thirteen geologists comprise the school’s 
first graduating class. Enrollment in the 
Geology School is limited to twenty-five 
Venezuelan students selected on the basis 
of admission examinations and five Latin 
Americans holding scholarships offered by 
the Venezuelan government. All candi- 
dates must hold a bachelor’s degree. Four 
of the graduates were on scholarships 
offered by the Standard Oil Company of 
Venezuela and the Lago Petroleum Cor- 
poration. 

The Geology School offers a four-year 
course with an average of seven hours of 
classes a day. The thirteen recent grad- 
uates spent three weeks out of each of 
their second and third years and three 
months of their fourth doing practical 
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work in various sections of Venezuela. 
The results of the work formed the subject 
matter for their theses. In addition to 
the prescribed practical work the students 
spent three weeks of every vacation in the 
oil fields of Venezuela as guests of the 
different oil companies. 

The school’s faculty, made up of young 
professional men, is noteworthy because 
it includes five well known Venezuelan 
geologists who are authorities in their 
various fields and who are lending their 
services ad honorem. 

In spite of its youth Venezuela’s Geology 
School, which is under the Ministry of 
Education, is doing a valuable work in 
preparing specialized technicians who 
will be of great service to their country 
and its progress, and the school already 
is on a par with recognized institutions 
of a similar nature in other countries. 


Low-cost housing in Uruguay 


The Uruguayan National Institute of 
Economic Housing has completed more 
than a thousand one- and two-family low- 
rent modern dwellings in the outskirts of 
Montevideo. The houses average four 
rooms and are built of cement with white 
or cream exterior walls and red tiled roofs. 
Each house has a fenced-in yard and small 
garden. The houses are built in groups 
but with some architectural variations. 
The object of the lowscost public housing 
project is to provide the maximum of 
living room with the greatest possible 
conservation of materials. Plans are also 
under way for the construction of apart- 
ment house units of the same type near the 
center of Montevideo. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 53 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available to 





officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs are 
administered by a Director General and an Assist- 
ant Director, elected by and responsible to a 
Governing Board composed of the Secretary of 
State of the United States and representatives in 
Washington of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 115,000 
volumes and many maps. The BULLETIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 
lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences of American States. 
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Good Friends, Good Neighbors 


In Mexico’s northern industrial metropo- 
lis, Monterrey, capital of the State of 
Nuevo Leén, on April 20, 1943, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of the United 
States and President Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho of Mexico met in a conference 
that will undoubtedly be written down in 
bistory as another milepost not only 
in Mexican-United States relations but in 
the whole Good Neighbor policy as well. 
During the past three or four years a 
number of Latin American presidents 
have come to Washington on the invita- 
tion of President Roosevelt to discuss 
problems of hemispheric importance. Late 
in January 1943 he began to reverse the 
order of visits when he stopped at Natal 
on his way home from the historic con- 
ference at Casablanca, to confer with 
President Getulio Vargas of Brazil. 
When President Roosevelt’s special train 
crossed the Rio Grande and carried him 
on south of the border, it was the first time 
in thirty-four years that a President of the 
United States had touched Mexican soil; 
his meeting with the Chief Executive 


of Mexico was likewise the first during all 
those years between Presidents of the two 
nations. ‘The vicissitudes of Mexican- 
United States relations have been many 
and not untroubled by storm since the 
day in 1909 when President William How- 
ard Taft and President Porfirio Diaz 
met on the International Bridge between 
El Paso and Ciudad Juarez. ‘That rela- 
tions between the-two countries have 
happily ridden out the storm is evident 
in the sincere words of friendship and good 
will uttered by Presidents Roosevelt and 
Avila Camacho in the addresses broadcast 
to the world from Monterrey. 

Because of the secrecy imposed on 
President Roosevelt’s movements by war- 
time regulations, news of his visit to 
Monterrey was not known there until 
about two hours before his arrival, but 
nevertheless the city turned out in, full 
force to greet him. President Avila 
Camacho was on hand to welcome him, 
and the two Presidents, accompanied by 
their wives, made their way to the State 
capitol through streets lined with throngs 
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PRESIDENT AVILA CAMACHO AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT REVIEW MEXICAN 
TROOPS IN MONTERREY 


The central personages in this historic meeting stand side by side; Sefiora de, Avila Camacho is at the 
right of President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt next to President Avila Camacho. 


of gay and excited men, women, and 
children. The occasion was a special one 
for citizens of Monterrey for two reasons. 
Not only did they have the honor of 
receiving the President of the United 
States, but it was also the first visit their 
own President had paid to the city since 
his inauguration in December 1940. 
Also present to welcome Mr. Roosevelt 
were Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla and 
the Hon. George S. Messersmith, United 
States Ambassador to Mexico. Traveling 
with President Roosevelt’s own official 
party were the Under Secretary of State, 
the Hon. Sumner Welles; the Hon. 


Francisco Castillo Najera, Mexican Am- 
bassador to the United States, and Mr. 
Philip W. Bonsal, Chief of the State De- 
partment’s Division of American Republics. 

Monterrey is Mexico’s iron and steel 
center, often called the nation’s Pittsburgh, 
and the two Presidents took time for a tour 
of the industrial section and a brief visit to 
a steel plant. At the capitol they re- 
viewed a parade of Mexican motorized 
troops and a drill by the school children of 
the city. 

It was during dinner, held in the patio 
of the Officers’ Club at the Monterrey 
army base, that the two Presidents broad- 
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cast their joint messages to their fellow 
citizens and to the world. President 
Avila Camacho spoke first, in these words: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Because of the fundamental virtues which dis- 
tinguish you and because of the significance of 
the solemn moment in which your visit to Mex- 
ico—and that of your distinguished wife, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, whom we greet as an eminent repre- 
sentative of the women of the United States—is 
being carried out, this occasion is not only a mo- 
tive of deep satisfaction for my country but also 
an incontrovertible proof of the progress attained by 
our two peoples in their desire to know each other, 
tounderstand each other, and to collaborate, with- 
out interruptions or falterings, in order to achieve 
the democratic aspirations which unite them. 

Mexico has not been obliged to alter in the 
slightest degree her basic policy in order to find 
herself at the side of those nations which are 
fighting for the civilization of the world and for 
the good of humanity. Our true path has not 
varied. Our historic sense of honor continues the 
‘same as that to which we gave expression in the 
past with our arms in order to defend our territory 
and to sustain our institutions. 

If our position of solidarity with your country 
in the present emergency had implied for us some 
unforeseen change in our course, our cooperation 
would not enjoy the unanimous support which 
it has been granted by Mexican public opinion. 

What, then, are the causes of our firm and 
sincere cordiality? Your Excellency personally 
is giving me the best reply to this inquiry. 

In effect, neither Your Excellency nor I believe 
in negative memories, because we both place our 
hope in the soundness of principles, in the per- 
fectibility of men, and in the constructive capacity 
of ideals. 

You furnish us with an eloquent witness of a 
similar capacity of the spirit which for some years 
has guided your country and which has led it to 
strengthen by all possible means the generous 
systems of equality and independence. In this 
process—which owes so much to your ability as a 
leader—the United States has not been obliged 
to seek a foreign model. 

In order to feel that your true greatness is not 
based upon dominance but rather upon re- 
spect for sovereignties and upon harmony under 
the law, it was sufficient for you to return with 
precision to the lesson of your greatest heroes. 
Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln are present in 
the current decisions of your country. And 


among your other claims to fame Your Excellency 
undoubtedly possesses that of having inflexibly 
fought to apply to the relations between the 
countries of this hemisphere the teachings of the 
liberators. 

Mexico will never forget your participation in 
the structure of that new American policy which, 
because it js so much in agreement with our 
national purpose, we could without boastfulness 
proclaim as ours. Good neighbors. Good friends. 
That is what we have always wished to be for all 
the peoples of the earth. 

It was certainly not hatred which caused us to 
enter the war in which we find ourselves. Nor was 
it a petty interest in possible practical advantages. 
We know perfectly well that any struggle is strenu- 
ous and that nothing durable can be created with- 
out constancy in privation and without stead- 
fastness and severity in sacrifice. 

With the same clarity we know the only con- 
quests which the United Nations will obtain will 
be the moral conquests of dignity in thought, of 
autonomy in conduct, and of the overthrowing of 
might by right. And Your Excellency under- 
stands all this especially well, you to whom—as the 
champion of the Atlantic Charter—there is reserved 
a transcendent role in this time of unprecedented 
importance. 

Our countries do not wish for a mere strategic 
truce obtained simply so that the world may again 
tomorrow fall into the same old faults of ambition, 
of imperialism, of iniquity, and of sordid privilege. 

We desire to live together free of the perpetual 
threats which derive from those who seek suprem- 
acy. Free from the supremacy in the domestic 
field which—as we were able to note during the 
period in which this war was prepared—led cer- 
tain elements to place their class interests above the 
interests of the whole group. And free from the 
supremacy in the foreign field, the constant re- 
sults of which are violence, death, and the ruin of 
culture. 

In order to bring about such a living together, 
we must above all destroy the machinery of bar- 
barism constructed by the dictators. Circum- 
stances will determine for each one of us the degree 
of direct participation in active combat which this 
obligation may warrant. But there is one thing 
which is in reach of all: the immediate waging of 
the fight at home against those evils which offend 
and concern us in others. 

A campaign of such universal extension is not 
won only in the trenches of the enemy. It is 
also won at home through greater unity, through 
more work, through greater production, and 
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through the benefit of pure democracy in which 
our brothers, our comrades, and even our enemies 
may discover a promise capable of giving to their 
lives a better content. 

The difficulties with which we will be confronted 
will be very great. I recognize it. However, 
the energies of the people who are fighting against 
Nazi-Fascism and the honesty of the statesmen who 
direct them are high pledges that the faith of 
which I speak will not be destroyed in the deliber- 
ations over the peace. 

In order to contribute to the work of the post- 
war period the United States and Mexico are 
placed in a situation of undeniable possibilities 
and obligations. Geography has made of us a 
natural bridge of conciliation between the Latin 
and the Anglo-Saxon cultures of the continent. 
If there is any place where the Good Neighbor 
Policy may be thoroughly proved, it is right here 
in the juxtaposition of our countries. 

Our successes and our errors will have in the 
future a tremendous significance, because they 
will represent not only the successes or failures 
of Mexico and the United States but rather an 
example, a stimulus or a disillusionment for all 
America. There is our primary responsibility. 
And thus there can best be appreciated the use- 
fulness of these interviews which permit us to con- 
sider at close range our problems and try to solve 
them with the best and clearest understanding. 

You have been witness of the enthusiasm with 
which my fellow countrymen have assumed the 
burden assigned them by these strenuous times 
both in the carrying out of military service and in 
the multiple activities required by the industrial 
and agricultural mobilization of the country. At 
this table you see gathered together diverse repre- 
sentatives of a particularly enthusiastic and hard- 
working region. The other regions of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico have also united in the rhythm of a 
production which is continually furnishing a 
quantity of aid to the Allied arsenal. 

With the same spirit our workmen, every day 
in greater numbers, are going to the fields of the 
United States to lend their assistance in tasks which 
for the time being have had to be abandoned by 
farmers who have been drafted. This assist- 
ance, which is being coordinated with United 
States mobilization—in addition to symbolizing 
our understanding of the duties of reciprocal 
aid between peoples—is a demonstration of the 
strong will which animates us. 

For my part I am glad to express to you the 
admiration with which we in Mexico observe the 
prodigious effort being made by your country 


to hasten the end of the war. The enthusiasm 
with which your young men have rushed to battle 
areas and their bravery in offering their lives 
for the redemption of the oppressed awake in us 
an austere continental pride. 

At the same time I congratulate myself on this 
opportunity of shaking the hand of a loyal friend. 
I repeat to you, Mr. President, together with the 
sentiments of solidarity of my country and our 
wish for the success of our common cause, the 
desire that the relations between Mexico and the 
United States of America may develop—always— 
along the channels of mutual esteem and un- 
ceasing devotion to liberty. 


President Roosevelt’s message was as 
follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Your Excellency’s friendly and cordial expres- 
sions add to the very great pleasure which I feel 
at being here on Mexican soil. 

It is an amazing thing to have to realize that 
nearly thirty-four years have passed since the 
Chief Executives of our two nations have met 
face to face. I hope in the days to come every 
Mexican and every American President will 
feel at liberty to visit each other just as neighbors 
visit each other—just as neighbors talk things 
over and get to know each other better. 

Our two countries owe their independence to 
the fact that your ancestors and mine held the 
same truths to be worth fighting and dying for. 
Hidalgo and Juarez were men of the same stamp 
as Washington and Jefferson. It was, therefore, 
inevitable that our two countries should find 
themselves aligned together in the great struggle 
which is being fought today to determine whether 
this shall be a free or a slave world. 

The attacks of the Axis powers during the past 
few years against our common heritage as free 
men culminated in the unspeakable and un- 
provoked aggressions of December 7, 1941, and 
May 14, 1942, and the shedding of blood on those 
dates of citizens of the United States and of 
Mexico alike. 

Those attacks did not find the Western Hemi- 
sphere unprepared. The twenty-one free repub- 
lics of the Americas during the past ten years 
have devised a system of international coopera- 
tion which has become a great bulwark in the 
defense of our heritage and our future. That 
system, whose strength is now evident to the most 
skeptical, is based primarily upon a renunciation 
of the use of force and the enshrining of inter- 
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national justice and mutual respect as the govern- 
ing rule of conduct by all nations. 

In the forging of that new international policy 
the role of Mexico has been outstanding. Mex- 
ican Presidents and Foreign Ministers have 
appreciated the nature of the struggle with which 
we are now confronted at a time when nations 
much closer to the focus of infection were blind. 

The wisdom of the measures which the states- 
men of Mexico and the United States and of the 
other American Republics have adopted at inter- 
American gatherings during recent years has 
been amply demonstrated. They have succeeded 
because they have been placed in effect not only 
by Mexico and the United States but by all except 
one of the other American Republics. 

You and I, Mr. President, as commanders in 
chief of our respective armed forces, have been 


Official photograph, United States Navy Department 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO ARRIVE AT THE NAVAL AIR 
BASE, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


able to concert measures for common defense. 
The harmony and mutual confidence which has 
prevailed between our armies and navies is 
beyond praise. Brotherhood in arms has been 
established. 

The determination of the Mexican people and 
of their leaders has led to production on an all- 
out basis of strategic and vital materials so neces- 
sary to the forging of the weapons destined to 
compass the final overthrow of our common foe. 
In this great city of Monterrey, I have been most 
impressed with the single-minded purpose with 
which all the forces of production are joined 
together in the war effort. 

And Mexican farm workers, brought to the 
United States in accordance with an agreement 
between our two Governments, the terms of 
which are fully consonant with the social objec- 
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tives we cherish together, are contributing their 
skill and their toil to the production of vitally 
needed food. 

Not less important than the military coopera- 
tion and the supplies needed for the maintenance 
of our respective economies has been the ex- 
change of those ideas and of those moral values 
which give life and significance to the tremendous 
effort of the free peoples of the world. We in the 
United States have listened with admiration and 
profit to your statements and addresses, Mr. 
President, and to those of your distinguished 
Foreign Minister. We have gained inspiration 
and strength from your words. 

In the shaping of a common victory our peoples 
are finding that they have common aspirations. 
They can work together for a common objective. 
Let us never lose our hold upon that truth. It 
contains within it the secret of future happiness 
and prosperity for all of us on both sides of our 
unfortified border. Let us make sure that when 
our victory is won, when the forces of evil sur- 
render—and that surrender shall be uncondi- 
tional—then we, with the same spirit and with 
the same united courage, will face the task of the 
building of a better world. 

There is much work still to be done by men of 
good will on both sides of our border. The great 
Mexican people have their feet set upon a path of 
ever greater progress so that each citizen may 
enjoy the greatest possible measure of security and 
opportunity. The Government of the United 
States and my countrymen are ready to contribute 
to that progress. 

We recognize a mutual interdependence of our 
joint resources. We know that Mexico’s resources 
will be developed for the common good of 
humanity. We know that the day of the exploita- 
tion of the resources and the people of one country 
for the benefit of any group in another country is 
definitely over. 

It is time that every citizen in every one of the 
American Republics recognizes that the Good 
Neighbor policy means that harm to one republic 
means harm to every republic. We have all of 
us recognized the principle of independence. It 
is time that we recognize also the privilege of 
interdependence—one upon another. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that in the expan- 
sion of our common effort in this war and in the 
peace to follow we will again have occasion for 
friendly consultation in order further to promote 
the closest understanding and continued unity of 
purpose between our two peoples. 

We have achieved close understanding and 
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unity of purpose. I am grateful to you, Mr. 
President, and to the Mexican people for this 
opportunity to meet you on Mexican soil and to 
call you friends. 

You and I are breaking another precedent. 
Let these meetings between Presidents of Mexico 
and the United States recur again and again and 
again. 

Following the meeting at Monterrey, the 
President of Mexico and Sefiora de Avila 
Camacho joined the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt on their special train and to- 
gether they crossed the border northward, 
the two Presidents meanwhile continuing 
their discussions on closer war and postwar 
collaboration between the United States 
and Mexico. On April 21, they made an 
inspection tour of the Naval Air Station at 
Corpus Christi, Texas. A number of 
Mexican and other Latin American cadets 
are now being trained at that great 
air base. 

The two Presidents were entertained at 
luncheon in one of the mess halls and 
through a loud speaker system President 
Roosevelt briefly addressed the cadets and 
the nearly 4,000 civilians who work in the 
training center’s maintenance and repair 
shops. Following the luncheon the official 
party visited the several airfields at the 
base, inspected the repair shops, watched 
the cadets in some of their physical training 
exercises, and, as a climax, witnessed a 
spectacular air show and practice bombing 
attack staged by land and sea planes, dive 
bombers and skip bombers. 

At the close of the day the two Presidents 
bade each other farewell, the one to return 
to his homeland south of the Rio Grande 
and the other to continue his “off the 
record”? tour of military camps and war 
production plants of the South. 

Soon after the reciprocal visits of the 
two Presidents it was announced that they 
had reached an agreement to create an 
American-Mexican committee to formu- 
late a program for economic cooperation. 
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This meeting between the Chiefs of State 
of Mexico and the United States, held for 
the express purpose of peacefully and 
freely talking over existing problems and 
formulating plans for closer collaboration 
between the two republics, may well be 
interpreted as both a symbol and a forecast. 
It symbolizes the progress already achieved 


in trust, neighborliness, and solidarity be- 
tween these two great nations of the 
Western Hemisphere; and it forecasts a 
further cementing of their relationship, not 
merely because of the exigencies of the 
present war, but because of their common 
desire to live and to work side by side in a 
spirit of friendship and good will. 


Pan American Day in Washington 


On Aprit 14, 1943, the city of Washington 
took time out from the rush and press of 
its crowded wartime schedule to join with 
the other American capitals and hundreds 
of other cities and towns throughout the 
continent to celebrate what President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt characterized as 
“an occasion that is peculiarly their own.” 
This occasion was the annual celebra- 
tion of that unique international festival, 
Pan American Day. 

In a brief but pointed message addressed 
to members of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, President Roosevelt 
expressed himself in the following words: 


Today, the people of the American republics 
join in celebrating an occasion that is peculiarly 
their own. It has given me profound satisfaction 
to observe from year to year the increasing signifi- 
cance attached in all the American republics to 
the observance of Pan American Day. This re- 
flects the progress which has been made in recent 
years in converting the dreams and aspirations of 
the founders of our continental independence into 
effective and harmonious means for international 
cooperation. 

At Buenos Aires in 1936 and at Lima in 1938, 
the American republics foresaw the great struggle 
between freedom and slavery in which we are now 
engaged. At those historic conferences they pro- 
vided for continental security through continental 
solidarity by devising a practical mechanism of 
consultation, 


Employing that mechanism in the subsequent 
Meetings of their Ministers of Foreign Affairs— 
at Panama in 1939, at Habana in 1940, and at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1942—they put forward joint 
recommendations which established the frame- 
work within which our system, first, of continental 
defense against aggression, and now of continental 
mobilization utterly to defeat the promoters of 
that aggression, was worked out. 

Each nation carrying out those recommenda- 
tions, which represent the statesmanship and 
foresight of the leaders of the twenty-one Ameri- 
can republics, will assure its place in the world- 
wide concert of free nations which will constitute 
the international society of the future. 

The United States is proud to be working 
shoulder to shoulder with its sister republics for 
the achievement of this great objective. 

To all those participating in the celebration of 
Pan American Day in North, Central, and South 
America, I send warm greetings. You may all be 
of good cheer, for the determination of our peoples 
to resist aggression and overthrow the aggressors, 
as well as to keep our liberties secure, is firm and 
unbreakable. With this spirit and this resolve we 
may look forward with confidence to ultimate 
victory. 

At the Pan American Union, home of 
the American Republics in Washington, 
the celebration of the anniversary began 
on April 13, with a broadcast from the 
Hall of the Americas of a special Pan 
American Day program of the Columbia 
School of the Air of the Americas, present- 
ed by the United States Navy School of 
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Music Band and Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Ensign James M. Thurmond. 
The broadcast was attended by a capacity 
audience of students representing all 
junior and senior high schools of the 
District of Columbia. Greetings to those 
present and to the great radio audience 
of that popular Columbia Network pro- 
gram were extended by Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American 


March— Boy Scouts (Honduras) 


Concert March—Alvaro Obregén (Mexico) 


Vidala (Argentina) 


Lovisiana High School Victory Corps Song 


Cangao Sertaneja (Brazil) 
Nautical Medley—Sea Chanteys 
Two Costa Rican Dances 

El] Son de la Luna 

Mi Nata 


Concert March—Marcha 3 de Febrero (Bolivia) 


On the evening of April 14, diplomatic 
and official Washington gathered in the 
Hall of the Americas to hear the Pan 
American Day address of the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States and Chairman of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, and to listen to a musical program 
offered by the famous Schola Cantorum 
of New York, under the direction of 
Mr. Hugh Ross. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union, introduced the 
Secretary of State with these words: 


In view of the fact that we are now on a con- 
tinental-wide hook-up, I beg to ask your in- 
dulgence while I send a word of warm thanks to 
the municipal authorities and civic organizations, 
as well as to the teachers and pupils throughout 
the Americas, for the magnificent programs which 
they have arranged in commemoration of Pan 
American Day. They have thereby performed 
an international service of which they have every 
reason to feel proud. 

Never before has the unity of the Americas 
found such eloquent expression and never before 
has this unity been so essential to the security of 


Union, and by His Excellency, Dr. Luis 
Fernando Guachalla, Ambassador of 
Bolivia at Washington and Vice Chair- 
man of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. The program of music 
of the Americas, which was. skillfully 
presented by the young men of the band 
and chorus and enthusiastically received 
by the boys and girls of the audience, 
was as follows: 


Francisco R. Diaz Zelaya 
Atanasio Castafieda 

Carlos Lépez Buchardo 

Frank Lee 

Camargo Guarnieri 

Arr. by George Thaddeus Jones 
José Quesada O. 


Simeén Roncal 


the Americas, to the preservation Of their liberties, 
and to the integrity of their political institutions. 

It is now my privilege to present to this audience, 
and to the vast unseen audience, one of the great 
leaders in the movement for inter-American 
solidarity, the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State of the United States and Chairman 
of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. 


Mr. Hull’s address, which summed up 
the achievements of American unity of 
action, particularly during the past ten 
years, and which was broadcast over a 
nation-wide hook-up and sent by short 
wave to Latin America, was as follows: 


The day of the Americas is precious in the 
western world. In celebrating it, we pay tribute 
to the most successful example of cooperation 
between sovereign nations in modern history. 

Ten years ago we had set vigorously about the 
task of strengthening the bonds of the American 
family of nations. It was high time. Had we not 
done so, the Western Hemisphere might have been 
torn to pieces as have been Europe and Asia. 
It was necessary to renew and reinforce the 
foundations of the relations between nations, 
especially between the nations of the Americas. 
Thanks to this development of inter-American 
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solidarity, the great war now raging found the 
Americas politically prepared. 

At Montevideo in 1933 we stated the basic 
principles of the Good Neighbor policy, including: 
acceptance of the rule of law; renunciation of the 
use of force; open and expanding commerce; 
abandonment of intervention. At Buenos Aires 
in 1936 we clarified and strengthened those 
principles and established the practice of consulta- 
tion. At Lima in 1938 we proclaimed the doctrine 
of the common defense of this hemisphere. At 
Panama in 1939, after war had begun in Europe, 
we took steps to implement that doctrine. 

I remember with particular gratification the 
Consultation of Foreign Ministers at Habana in 
July 1940. Those were dark days, indeed: 
France had fallen, Britain stood alone against 
the Nazi power. ‘The tentacles of that power were 
reaching toward our shores. Even as we met, the 
agents of the Gestapo were using lies and threats 
and were attempting by personal pressures to 
influence adversely the men who had come to- 
gether to concert the measures of mutual assist- 
ance for common defense. With courage and 
determination, the statesmen of the Western 
Hemisphere agreed at Habana on a far-reaching 
program of such measures. 

After the full force of armed assault had been 
loosed against us, we reached agreement at the 
Rio Conference on policies which called for im- 
mediate and united action in defense of this hemis- 
phere. These policies, if carried out by all of us, 
will ensure our common defense. 

I wish that I might, on this memorable occasion, 
call the roll of all the splendid statesmen in each of 
the American nations who participated in these 
six historic conferences and were responsible for 
these marvelous achievements. Their names be- 
long in the Hall of Fame of inter-American 
solidarity. Many of them are here tonight. 
They and their associates have given the world an 
example of international cooperation that shines 
like a beacon light in humanity’s present sacrificial 
search for decency, freedom, and security. 

On this Pan Amefican Day in 1943 I believe I 
can say that measures have been perfected for the 
attainment of victory in the vast struggle upon 
which we are engaged. This does not mean that 
the war has been won. Far fromit. We have yet 
to travel a long hard road with toil and pain and 
sorrow. But it is now clear that there can be only 
one end. The United Nations’ forces are ad- 
vancing: in Eastern Asia, where China struggles 
bravely; in the Pacific, where the American forces 
ceaselessly pound the Japanese positions; in North 
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Africa, where British, French, and American 
armies are moving forward; in Russia, where the 
German lines are being battered; on the oceans, 
on the ground, and inthe air. Point after point in 
Germany and Italy and in Japanese-occu. d 
areas is feeling the devastating might of the 
United Nations’ air power. 

In this great drama, amid the clash of arms, in 
our march toward military victory, it is more im- 
portant than ever for us all to keep clearly before 
mankind the principles to which we have dedi- 
cated ourselves. The success of the inter-American 
family of nations rests on observance of the prin- 
ciples of sovereignty, equality, law, order, justice, 
morality, nonintervention, friendliness, and coop- 
eration. We emphasized these principles in- 
sistently at a time when they were being increas- 
ingly neglected and ignored and were even sub- 
jected to scoffing and derision. We applied them 
resolutely at a time when they were flagrantly 
violated by powerful countries in several parts of 
the world. We were determined to keep them 
alive. We shall never cease in our efforts to give 
them strength and vitality. 

These principles upon which we have built our 
inter-American life are no exclusive property of 
the continents of the Americas. They are not 
peculiar to this hemisphere. They are univer- 
sally applicable and are open to universal adop- 
tion. We have not labored to create a region 
apart from the rest of the world. We have 
fostered the idea and the practice of a community 
of good neighbors whose members are—in fact 
cannot escape being—a part of the life of the world. 
The international law to which we submit our- 
selves is not an international law of the Americas 
alone, but is the law of civilized nations every- 
where throughout the earth. The practice of 
equity is not a design for a hemisphere but is a rule 
for living in a free and peaceful world. The 
liberty that we jealously safeguard as the right of 
every American nation, great and small, is the 
same liberty which we believe should be estab- 
lished throughout the earth. 

We have been able to achieve in this hemisphere 
a unity of nations heretofore unknown, by holding 
fast to the doctrine that the rights of all nations 
must be respected and that the problems of any 
nation in our group may be laid before the whole 
group in the certainty that there will be a friendly 
hearing and sympathetic help toward a construc- 
tive result with justice ever in mind; by eliminating 
from our relationship every vestige of imperialism; 
by resisting from the outset a spread to this 
hemisphere of such deadly poisonous political 
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growths as Nazism and Fascism that have devel- 
oped elsewhere in the world. 

The solidarity developed in this system derives 
not from pressure by strong powers on weaker 
nations, but from recognition and observance of 
rules of self-restraint even by the strongest. We 
have no distinction by which the strong are above 
the law and the weak abide by precepts enforced 
upon them by greater power. Rather, we seek 
freedom through the self-restraint and respect for 
the rights of all which men and nations that are 
free willingly accept as fundamental to freedom 
itself. 

Only by this highway of freedom has the life of a 
free community been assured to the Americas. 
Only by cooperating in efforts along like lines can 
we hope effectively to contribute to the attainment 
of world peace and world security. 


The musical program was one of rare 
charm. The works chosen for presenta- 
tion were divided into three parts, repre- 
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senting three epochs in the history of the 
Americas, the discovery, the colonial and 
contemporary periods. A number of un- 
usual and interesting compositions were 
heard, undoubtedly for the first time by 
many of the audience. The songs were 
diversified in character, including romances 
or ballads, chansons, madrigals, folk songs, 
and religious numbers, and as presented 
by the Schola Cantorum, an exemplar of 
the finest choral singing, they were a 
delight to hear. The enjoyment of the 
audience was enhanced, too, by the well 
prepared and informative program notes 
which gave short histories of the various 
composers, words of the songs, and other 
pertinent information. The program was 
as follows: 


EuROPEAN Music CONTEMPORARY WITH THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


. Crist6bal Morales (Spain) 

. Anonymous (Spain) 

. Juan Bermudo (Spain) 

. Claude Le Jeune (France) 

. Claude Le Jeune (France) 
Anthony Van Noordt (Holland) 

6. Thomas Morley (England) 
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II 


De Antequera sale el moro 
Pase el agua ma Julieta 

Mira Nero, de Tarpeya 
Revecy venir du printans 
Psalm 57 

Interludes for Psalm 57 

The nymphs in green arraying 


AMERICAN Music OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


7. José Mauricio Nunes Garcia (Brazil) 
8. Antonio Salazar (Mexico) 

9. Anonymous (Argentina) 

0. José Angel Lamas (Venezuela) 

1. Justin Morgan (United States) 

12. Andrew Law (United States) 


Gradual & Communio 

Villancico 

Don Pedro a quien los crueles 
Popule meus “‘Improperia” 
Amanda 

Bunker Hill, or The American hero 


INTERMISSION 


III 


Music By CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS 


13. 
14. 
ily 
16. 
Wife 
18. 


Henry Thacker Burleigh (United States) 
Heitor Villa-Lobos (Brazil) 

Luciano Gallet (Brazil) 

Juan José Castro (Argentina) 

Carles Chavez (Mexico) 

Aaron Copland (United States) 


Dig my grave 

As costureiras 

Puxa o melao, sabia! 
Las fuentes 
Arbolucu, te sequeste 
Las agachadas 


THe STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
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While the celebration of Pan American 
Day in Washington naturally centered in 
the Pan American Union, it was by no 
means confined there. Schools, churches, 
clubs, and civic organizations joined in 
commemorating the event. For example, 
the Junior Board of Commerce assembled 
at a special luncheon meeting, at which 
a Pan American Day address was delivered 
by Dr. Edwin Ryan, Professor of South 
American History at Catholic University. 
This was but one of many similar ob- 
servances. 

Thus again in 1943, on this day that, in 


the words of Secretary of State Hull, 
“is precious in the Western world,” in 
English, in Spanish, in Portuguese, and in 
French, commemoration was paid, hom- 
age and tribute were offered to the Amer- 
ican system of peace and friendship among 
sovereign nations. It is perhaps not out 
of order to contemplate that the American 
mechanism of consultation and cooperative 
action, whose functional utility and practi- 
cability have by now been more than 
amply demonstrated, may well serve as a 
model for post-war plans for an entire 
world of good neighbors. 





The Gothic Architecture 


of Santo Domingo 


THOMAS TILESTON WATERMAN 


More intimately connected with Chris- 
topher Columbus and his family than any 
other city, even in the Old World, the 
capital of the Dominican Republic pos- 
sesses a group of buildings of the early 
sixteenth century unparalleled in America. 
Established at the command of the Dis- 
coverer in 1496 on the east bank of the 
Ozama River, the town, first called Santo 
Domingo, was moved to the west bank 
after a disastrous hurricane in 1502. Now 
known as Ciudad Trujillo in honor of 
Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo, the ancient 
capital bears striking resemblance to con- 
temporary Spanish cities, built as it is 
around open squares on broad straight 
streets. 

The early mansions of the Spanish 
aristocracy on the Plaza Mayor were 
destroyed in the sack of the city by Drake 
in 1586, but the Palace of Diego, son of 
Columbus, still stands, though ruinous, 
on the northern edge of the city overlook- 
ing the river. This extraordinary build- 
ing possesses the original masonry of the 

Thomas Tileston Waterman is an architect who 
received his training under Ralph Adams Cram in 
Boston and who was engaged on the restoration of 
Williamsburg, Virginia, from 1928 to 1933. More 
recently he has been Architectural Director of the 
Historic American Buzldings Survey. In 1927 and 
1933 he travelled in Spain, studying especially the 
Gothic architecture of Cataluna, under a grant of the 
Mediaeval Academy of America he made a complete 
measured survey of the Cathedral of Palma de Mallorca. 
Ms field ts particularly American Colonial architecture 
of English antecedents but he has also made a study of 
Spanish Colonial architecture in the West Indies. He 
ts co-author of ““Domestic Architecture of Tidewater 
Virginia’? and ‘“‘The Early Architecture of North 


Carolina.” At present he is in the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks of the Navy Department. 
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walls, little changed from the day of its 
building in 1510. The house was the 
home of the family for nearly a hundred 
years, when it fell from its high estate to 
common uses. Only a few years ago 
clustered about it were the huts of labor- 
ers, who stabled their horses within the 
ruins themselves. Now, however, the 
walls are carefully protected, the interior 
is swept and sanded, and a park has been 
created around it. 

It was from this house that Diego 
Columbus ruled as governor, and after his 
death his widow Maria de Toledo resided 
here. Their son and grandson and other 
relatives seem to have dwelt in it 
until about 1578, when the direct male 
line of the family became extinct. The 
building is H-shaped in plan with the 
great sala in the center, and at either end 
are suites of three rooms. In the recesses 
formed by the two wings were arcaded 
loggias, both of which have unfortunately 
fallen. ‘Their lines can easily be followed, 
as can those of the stairs, two ascending in 
vaulted turrets and one in broad straight 
flights. 

Immediately in front of the Casa de 
Col6én is the Puerta de San Diego in the 
great wall, which formerly enclosed the 
city. This was breached in several places 
during the centuries, and much of it has 
now been removed to allow for the western 
growth of the modern city. Some of the 
gates are of distinguished design and 
have figured in Dominican history, for 
instance the Puerta del Conde, where the 





Photograph by T. T. Waterman 


PALACE OF DIEGO COLUMBUS, 1510 


Entrance doorway, formerly sheltered by a loggia, showing late Gothic and early Renaissance ornament. 
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revolution of February 27, 1844, had its 
inception. 

Most famous, perhaps, of the monuments 
of Ciudad Trujillo is the Torre del Home- 
naje that guards the harbor. Begun in 
1503 and said to be the oldest fortification 
in the New World, it was ready to house 
Diego Columbus and his wife on their 
arrival in 1509, until the erection of the 
palace just described. 

The glory of the city, however, is its 
great churches, most of which seem to 
belong to the first half of the sixteenth 
century. The violence of religious and 
political changes has left its mark on 
these ancient fabrics, but stabilization and 
maintenance of the ruinous buildings is 
progressing in a manner that is a model 
for such work. 

It is surprising to find in a spot so remote 
from Catalufia so true an echo of its style 
of church building, but apparently the 
source of the architecture is Catalufia. 

Languedoc, the Balearics and Cataluna 
itself, both French and Spanish, had a 
mediaeval architecture of great vitality 
that created magnificent churches from 
Albi in the north to Tortosa in the south. 
Through all of this great country a type 
was developed that was truly distinct, a 


type that expressed itself in churches of 
wide naves, high aisles, and vast buttresses 
between which chapels were constructed— 
a reasonable and orderly scheme that pro- 
duced such noble buildings as the Cathe- 
drals of Palma de Mallorca, Gerona, Bar- 
celona, Perpignan, Albi, and Toulouse. 

In Ciudad Trujillo the great churches of 
San Francisco and Santo Domingo and 
the Cathedral are all based on the 
Catalan system and are all in the Gothic 
style, little touched by Renaissance in- 
fluence. 

The earliest of the three seems to be 
Santo Domingo, formerly conventual, now 
parochial, said to have been started in 
1511. Its exterior is a mass of simple 
geometric forms with open belfries which, 
mellowed and stained by tropical weather, 
is almost typical of Spanish America. 

It is extraordinary that an exterior so 
confused and picturesque could contain 
so simple and balanced an interior. The 
church is cruciform, having a nave of 
three bays, with chapels between the 
buttresses, a broad crossing and transepts, 
and an apsidal sanctuary. The nave 
itself employs that somber but impressive 
covering so familiar to Catalufia, the barrel 
vault with transverse ribs marking the 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE PALACE OF DIEGO COLUMBUS ————— 
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THE CATHEDRAL, 1514(?) ET SEQ. 


Renaissance facade with the Gothic structural system showing in the aisle walls and chapel roofs. (Alemar 
places the date of beginning construction at 1523.) 


bays. At Santo Domingo the vault is 
pointed with huge chamfered stone ribs. 
In contrast to the gravity of the nave the 
great square crossing is crowned by a 
beautiful richly ribbed vault, the lierne 
(or intermediate) ribs equal in value to 
the diagonal, transverse, and ridge ribs, 
thus creating a strong and beautifully 
balanced covering. The lierne ribs pro- 
duce the tree-like effect often noted in 
Gothic churches, the transverse diagonal 
and lierne ribs simulating branches. 

As with the other Dominican churches 
examined, the chancel is shallow, being 
hardly more than a sanctuary. The form 
of the apse is polygonal, and it, too, is 


crowned by a lierne vault. Perhaps the 
most beautiful vaults of all are over the 
transepts. The projection of the arms 
being slight, the transepts are twice as 
wide as they are deep. In this way two 
square compartments are formed in the 
vault, each a fully ribbed lierne vault, 
supported on great carved corbels. It can 
be seen that normally such a transept 
vault could not be used unless a pier 
divided the crossing to support the free- 
hanging section of the vault. Here, how- 
ever, a huge unmolded pointed curtain 
arch continues the line of the nave wall, 
to allow the construction of the inner 
central cone:of the transept vault. Cen- 
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DIAGRAM OF VAULTING, CHURCH OF SANTO DOMINGO 


The areas outside the nave wall at the west end are not shown. 


tering on each bay of the latter, the cur- 
tain arch is pierced by a curious group of 
three lancet openings. 

The two north inter-buttress chapels are 
low and covered by quadripartite vaults, 
the western one with lierne ribs and tier- 
cerons, matching the transept vaulting. 
Of the two southern chapels the western 
one is vaulted with a four-pointed star, 
having a central ridge circle with small 
ones against the wall arches. The eastern, 
perhaps as a result of alterations, contains 
a high square domical vault, with a semi- 
dome over the sanctuary. The lower 
part of the angles of the square dome 
is covered with heroic allegorical figures 
standing on corbels enriched with signs 
of the zodiac. Powdered over the lower 
faces of the dome are further signs of the 
zodiac and other symbols, all in stucco 
duro, on a blue back ground. The crown 


of the vault is covered with a nimbus. 

In common with Mallorquin churches, 
the western bay of the nave is occupied by 
a deep gallery, supported on a low ellipti- 
cal vault. In this case the soffit of the vault 
is covered by a full system of ribs, with 
tiercerons or decorative supernumerary 
ribs forming circles between the lierne and 
wall ribs. 

A very interesting parallel church is in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. It was built about 
1525 as Santo Tomas, the dedication later 
being changed to San José. It has marked 
Renaissance influence in the nave, but in 
plan and system is much like Santo Do- 
mingo. The transept vaults show an inter- 
esting development, however, the inner 
cone of the double vaults being omitted 
and the planes and ribs being warped to 
meet the outside ribs of the crossing vault, 
also of the lierne type. The chancel seems 
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to have been built first and is narrower 
than the crossing and nave, the chancel 
wall piers therefore intersecting the cross- 
ing vault in a curious way. ‘The fact that 
the chancel is square is remarkable, inas- 
much as such a form in Spanish churches 
is very rare, and no examples were exam- 
ined by the writer in Ciudad ‘Trujillo. 
However, it gives the opportunity for a 
superb quadripartite vault, with high 
domed crown, which is elaborated with 
lierne and tierceron ribs forming a huge 
four-pointed star. ‘This vault is one of 
compelling beauty and would compare 
favorably with many in Spain, a country 
of superb Gothic vaults. The north wall of 
the chancel is ornamented with a great 
carved coat of arms of Ponce de Leén, 
under a label, which after framing the 
panel defines the spring line of the vault. 
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Facing this armorial panel in the south wall 
is a tall wide lancet window. ‘The east wall 
is plain, evidently intended for a great 
reredos, somewhat like the present modern 
gilded piece. 

Obviously later, with less vitality in its 
Gothic system, is San Francisco (?—1556) 
at the north end of Ciudad Trujillo. In 
common with both the cathedral and San- 
to Domingo it is approximately thirty-six 
feet wide with eighteen-foot bays. The 
orientation of the church is unusual due to 
the terrain, with the altar placed at the 
north end and an important chapel toward 
the west. Both church and chapel are 
aisleless, once roofed with barrel vaults, 
and possessing inter-buttress chapels. As 
the entire building stands in a very ruinous 
condition the exact system employed is 
difficult to discern. 
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DIAGRAMMATIC PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTO DOMINGO 
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CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO (?-1556) 


Interior of the apse, showing ribbed domical vault, with traces of polychrome decoration. 
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The nave was of four bays, each bay con- 
taining a low chapel recessed in the wall. 
These chapels were roofed with segmental 
vaults, the soffits of which were richly cov- 
ered with stone ribs and carved intersection 
bosses, forming rectangular compartments, 
like those often seen in Scottish architec- 
ture. The great crossing vault has fallen, 
but the corbels that supported the trans- 
verse ribs remain. It seems possible that 
the form of the vault was domical with pen- 
dentives, as in the much altered and now 
secularized Church of San Ignacio. The 
chancel of San Francisco is the typical 
shallow polygonal apse, and part of its 
vault survives. This is an intersecting 
barrel vault covered with a system of 
molded ribs which divide the surface into 
a series of panels. Within the lower panels 





Photograph by Castillo 


remain faint traces of polychrome decora- 
tions of cherubim. Fragments of painted 
quatrefoils and roses exist in the splays of 
the small arched windows in the diagonal 
walls of the apse. 

While the east transept remains only in 
its lower stages, the west transept partially 
survives for its full height, including its 
barrel vaulted covering. The vault soffit 
enrichment here echoes that of the aisle 
chapels and chancel, showing a series of 
longitudinal ribs, with a ridge rib and one 
intermediate cross rib breaking the ascent 
of the vault. 

This system was also employed in the 
great western chapel, of which considerable 
remains survive. It is five bays long in 
addition to the western apse. The pro- 
portion of the chapel is wide and low, the 





CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO (?-1556) 


The cloister stood beyond the wall at 
the right of the photograph. 


Interior of the Capilla Mayor looking toward the church proper. 
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bays being set off by broad wall piers 
which, above a molded impost, continue 
to form a series of pointed transverse arches 
supporting the barrel vault. ‘These arches 
are unmolded except for.a delicate cham- 
fer, but the intermediate transverse ribs, of 
which short sections remain in place, were 
richly molded. The original design of the 
wall bays is obscure and probably varies 
considerably from the present form. Now 
low half-round arches enter the inter-but- 
tress chapels, but above them is an arcade 
of segmental wall arches that supports a 
corbel table. The latter is molded and en- 
riched with bosses from which the vaulting 
ribs spring. The western bay possesses 
complete its vault, which is also of the 
barrel form, but covered with a complex 
system of ribs forming a pseudo-lierne 
vault. The apse also is covered with such 
arib pattern. The north range of chapels 
partly remains and shows simple compart- 
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ments with domical roofs. What was evi- 
dently a sacristy occurs at the junction of 
the western transept and chancel. It is 
rectangular with fragments of a rectangular 
domical roof. A cloister once seems to 
have been located south of the chapel, but 
there are no significant remains of it. 
The church of San NicolAs de Bari, 
usually, but perhaps mistakenly, dated 
as 1502 or 1503 et seqg., stands in abject 
ruin somewhat to the north of the 
cathedral. The piers were treated with 
engaged baroque columns of which there 
are scanty survivals. The plan of the 
building is obscure, but appears to have 
been cruciform, with the east arm parti- 
tioned off by a gallery into the church. 
There are other early churches which it 
was not possible for the writer to examine, 
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INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL 
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These include Santa Barbara, San Lazaro, 
San Miguel, Las Mercedes and Carmen. 

The cathedral (1514 et seg.) may be con- 
sidered the most important example of 
true mediaeval architecture in the New 
World. It is of considerable size, exceed- 
ing one hundred feet in over-all width, and 
one hundred and fifty feet in internal 
length. The nave is eight bays long with- 
out clerestory, transepts or crossing and 
terminates in a shallow polygonal apse. 
The bays are eighteen feet on centers of 
piers, the nave thirty-six feet wide and the 
aisles slightly over eighteen feet wide. Be- 
yond the aisles and between the charac- 
teristic deep buttresses are chapels which 
are square in plan, though the four south- 
west chapels are long rectangles due to a 
southward elongation. In the third bay 
from the east, the chapels are omitted in 
favor of portals. The southeast and north- 
east corners of the building (separated by 
the apse) are formed into sacristies, that 
to the south being of considerable richness. 
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The extraordinary affinity of this plan to 
that of the cathedral of Palma de Mallorca 
is made evident by the two plans here 
shown. 

The fine arcade of the Dominican nave 
is formed by cylindrical piers, with delicate 
molded bases and caps, the latter orna- 
mented with rudimentary ball flowers. 
The proportion of the nave is unusual, the 
width being abnormally great for the 
height. This creates a vault of great 
breadth, the ascent of which is equal to if 
not greater than the height of the piers, 
dwarfing them to some extent. The full 
effect of the piers is more readily obtained 
in the aisles, which are covered with 
quadripartite vaults of normal proportion. 
The aisle walls are enriched with engaged 
responds of the nave arcades, each bay 
containing a richly shafted pointed arch 
opening into the aisle chapel. In the 
clerestory wall occur shafted trefoil lancet 
windows. The aisle chapels are simple in 
design, though several possess fine vaulting 
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PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF PALMA DE MALLORCA 
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NORTH AISLE OF THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTO DOMINGO 


A view towards the east, showing the nave piers with ball-flower ornament and the vault 
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and undoubtedly once contained contem- 
porary furnishings of great beauty. The 
only reredos that is fully in harmony with 
the building is that in the westernmost 
chapel of the north range. It contains 
what appears to be a fine fifteenth-century 
Spanish painting of Our Lady of Antigua, 
attributed to Antonio del Rincén. 

The vaulting of the cathedral is of para- 
mount interest, and was built with skill 
and imagination. The arches of the nave 
arcade (which extend to the high vault, 
without a clerestory) and the diagonal 
and transverse ribs of the vaulting grow 
from the cylindrical stilt of the piers. In 
the aisles the ribs form themselves into a 
conventional quadripartite vault, but in 
the nave they interlace to form a rich 
pattern of unusual, if not unique, form. 
The vault itself seems to be simply a barrel 
vault with penetrations, though the web 
may be slightly domical in each compart- 
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ment. On account of the great height 
and width of the vault the diagonal ribs, 
instead of intersecting at the ridge rib, do 
so half-way up, thus creating the penetra- 
tion for the nave arcade. Between the 
intersections and the ridge rib is a minor 
transverse rib.! It is interesting to note 
that the main transverse arches show a 
triple order of mouldings, the diagonal and 
minor transverse ribs a double, and the 
ridge ribs a single. In this way the inter- 
section of the three orders at the crown of 
the vault produces an effect of interlacing 
elements. It might be pointed out that 
on account of the long radius of the main 
transverse arches the penetrations over 
the nave arcade would normally be in- 
effectively shallow. With this evidently 
in mind the designer gave the penetrations 

1A very beautiful simplified rendering of this same 


scheme was employed in the chancel of the church at 
Torroella de Montgri, near Gerona in Spain. 





THE SOUTH PORTAL, APSE AND EASTERN CHAPELS OF THE CATHEDRAL 
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horizontal ridge ribs, thus not only accen- 
tuating the shadows but creating curious 
spandrels over the arches between the 
nave and the aisles. The intersections of 
the vaulting ribs are covered with bosses 
which are simple and rather ineffective 
except in the case of the main boss of the 
apse vault. ‘This is circular, with a foliated 
border enclosing what appear to be the 
symbols of the four Evangelists and the 
Agnus Dei. The boss is partly poly- 
chromed and gilt. The minor bosses of 
the chancel vault, which is of the full lierne 
type, are also carved, as are the caps of 
the vaulting shafts and the inner orders of 
the chancel arch. The two light clere- 
story windows of the apse have mullions 
and a simple tracery, which curiously 
enough seems to be otherwise lacking in 
the churches of the city. 

The aisle chapels of the cathedral con- 
tain a variety of vaults which range from 
simple domes through ribbed domes to 
quadripartite vaults with and without 
tiercerons. The Capilla Mayor possesses 
stilted elliptical vaults of rich and un- 
orthodox ribbing, and the south portal bay 
of the aisle a fine lierne vault with a curious 
warping of the main diagonal ribs to 
form a lozenge panel at the crown, as at 
San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo. The 
vault of this bay is raised higher than the 
others not only to accentuate the portal 
but to accommodate the organ. This 
latter stands on a stone corbelled loft of 
two tiers, the lower course being carved 
with six cherubs holding garlands on 
which swing monkeys, and the upper with 
cherub heads between skewed modillions. 
The portal below the organ loft has the 
familiar flat arch with quarter round 


haunches in the style of Francis I, so often 
seen in Spain, with richly shafted jambs 
and carved archivolt. 

The exterior of the cathedral is a simple 
expression of the structure. In elevation 
the vaults of the aisle chapels show in a 
series of segmental roofs, plastered like 
the side walls. The buttresses appear in 
a range of bold unbroken projections 
framing the trefoil lancet clerestory win- 
dows. For infill these windows have a 
curious honeycomb web of masonry (of 
indeterminate antiquity) into which small 
lights of glass are set. 

‘The west front, like Mallorca, shows 
four great buttresses, two each on the 
lines of the aisle walls and nave arcades, 
the faces of the latter buttresses carved and 
molded in the cinquecento style. The clas- 
sic entablatures of the buttresses are 
carried across the face of the nave wall, 
but in spite of Renaissance influence the 
traditional great western double doors of 
the Gothic period occur. The trumeau 
of the latter is in the form of an attenuated 
Corinthian column supporting the spring 
of a pair of heroic arches over the doors, 
with carved and coffered archivolts. The 
east end of the cathedral is perhaps the 
most dramatic and arresting element of 
the exterior design, with its massing of 
planes and angles and the rich coloring of 
the weathered stone and lichens. 

As with the exterior of Santo Domingo 
church, the cathedral is a synthesis of 
Spanish American building, illustrating 
in its simpler aspects the true nobility of 
functionalarchitecture. Initsself-conscious 
design elements, the cathedral shows the 
tendencies that were to bring on the se- 
ductive Churrigueresque. 


Inauguration of the Inter-American 
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Marcu 19, 1943, is an important date in 
the history of the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, for it was on that 
day that President Rafael Angel Calderon 
Guardia of Costa Rica and Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace of the United States 
journeyed to Turrialba, Costa Rica, and 
inaugurated the first field office of the 
Institute by laying the cornerstone of the 
new dormitory building. 

Readers of the BULLETIN will recall that 
it was in October 1942 that the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, acting 
as members of the governing body of the 
Institute, chose the Turrialba site from 
those offered by various American govern- 
ments.! Preliminary planning for the 
Institute had been done by a committee 
of the Board headed by Dr. Héctor David 
Castro, then Minister (now Ambassador) 
of El Salvador in Washington. 

Early in the morning of March 19 the 
President and the Vice President left San 
José by automobile. Along the beautiful 
highway they were greeted by school 
children at Cartago, Juan Vifias and Para- 
iso. At Turrialba, local officials met them 
and escorted the official party to the site 
of the ceremonies on the Institute grounds 
about three miles from the town. These 
three miles were lined with gaily-dressed 
school children waving Costa Rican and 
American flags. 


1 See BULLETIN, December 1942, p. 703, for addi- 
tional details, including a view of the site. 
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Before a crowd estimated by local papers 
at 10,000 people, the President and Vice 
President gave stirring addresses setting 
forth the aims of the Institute and what 
its work will mean to the agriculture of the 
hemisphere. The President of Costa Rica 
said: 

When our zealous historians compile for poster- 
ity the events of this period, remarkable for the 


gravity and complexity of the disturbing problems 
confronting us, they will have to signalize as really 


’ happy days, like those which the Romans marked 


with white stones signifying their joyous friendli- 
ness, those of your arrival and your stay in Costa 
Rica. 

High dignitaries of your great Republic have 
come to our country at various times, thus honor- 
ing its freedom and tranquillity; but no such 
visit has been surrounded by the memorable cir- 
cumstances that give yours the importance and 
value of a glorious event. You are an heir of those 
noble Puritans who left the Old World to build on 
this privileged continent thc firm foundations of a 
New World—destined to become the marvel of 
the centuries—and a compatriot and emulator of 
Washington, the enlightened leader; of Lincoln, 
the humanitarian; of Wilson, the visionary; of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the peerless democrat. 
Thus you have legitimate title to the respect of 
every nation; and you, Mr. Vice President, like 
your great and illustrious President, add to such 
excellences the lofty prestige of being one of the 
principal and most gallant leaders of the foremost 
democracy in the world. This is indisputably a 
high position, especially in view of the sum of the 
fundamental components of that democracy, 
which is now engaged with all its material and 
human resources, over the waves of all the seas, 
under the mists of all the skies, in a duel to the 
death such as no other age has witnessed, between 
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VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE AT THE LAYING OF THE CORNERSTONE OF THE INTER- 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


“I have the highest hopes for the young men who will gather here,” said the Vice President. 
learn not only scientific principles of agriculture but also their practical application.” 


“They will 
Students are 


expected from all the American Republics. 


the ideal of the educated man and the satanic 
impulse of the savage; between light and darkness; 
between the nobleness of liberty and the ignominy 
of slavery; between respect for human dignity 
and for the sovereignty of nations, strong or weak, 
and the concept of the individual lowered to being 
merely a member of a herd and contempt for, and 
mutilation of, small and undefended countries; 
between the bright Ariel and the abominable 
Caliban; between the monstrous fantasy which, 
abhoring sublime religious and philosophic be- 
liefs, is already on the brink of the abyss, and the 
Christian philosophy which begins to glimpse the 
miraculous light of victory over the highest peaks. 
To be, like you, Mr. Vice President, a representa- 
tive and leader of such a Republic and such a 
democracy, carries with it well deserved distinc- 
tion in the eyes of the enlightened free men of the 
earth. 

You have lived democracy—which is consub- 
stantial with the soul of your great country— 
throughout your life; but you have also had the 
opportunity to refine and perfect it during the 
wise administration of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, to whose share it has fallen, first, to 
face, to study, and to resolve the arduous and 


thorny problems of a humanity tottering on the 
unsteady foundation of maldistribution and priv- 
ilege, which are, in substance, injustice; and then, 
to confront the apocalyptic storm which unleashed 
on our planet total war with all its frightful con- 
sequences. 

We have seen your great country and your great 
President—who fortunately has had your valuable 
collaboration—conceive and put into practice a 
plan contemplating the readjustment of wealth 
and necessities, of capital and labor, according to 
the social precepts of Christianity which concede 
to every man at the very moment of his birth the 
right to live in a world ruled by justice. Later we 
saw how your countrymen, traditionally accus- 
tomed to the constructive civilian tasks of peace, 
order and labor, rose from one corner of the 
Republic to the other when the trumpets sounded 
to war. They showed calm courage as if fired by 
their love and devotion to the most noble of 
human conquests, the tenets of democracy: 
Liberty, justice, and law, a brilliant triangle that 
embraces the most legitimate aspirations of the 
human race. , 

You have arrived, Mr. Vice President, in a 
nation sister to yours in common continental 
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destiny, and an ally in the war conflict. When 
Costa Rica, before any other country, declared 
war on Japan—and I make this reference to its 
priority not in any spirit of boastfulness but as an 
evidence of our loyal solidarity with the noble 
principles for which the democracies are fighting— 
we knew that final victory would not bring you 
or us material advantages or rights of conquest; 
unlike the Phoenicians, we did not enter the 
struggle in pursuit of booty, but to guarantee to 
present and future generations the possession of a 
world more just and more free, ruled by a deep 
respect for human dignity. 

The battle of the peace we shall also have to fight 
shoulder to shoulder; and one of the most beauti- 
ful watchwords in the task of those supreme hours 
will be your dictum that ‘‘we can begin to make 
of the earth a world of good neighbors and we 
want to begin now.” <A world of good neighbors 
is the most alluring perspective that can open 
before the bewildered gaze of today’s darkened 
and tragic world: a more altruistic, more fraternal, 
more humane world, where man will not prey on 
man and nations will not distrust one another, 
each shutting itself within the walls of fierce 
nationalism. 

But there is another aspect of your visit, Mr. 
Vice President, of undeniable importance for 
Costa Rica, to which I must refer: the laying of 
the cornerstone of the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences. 

This Institute had its inception in a resolution 
approved by the Eighth American Scientific 
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Congress, which was followed by another passed 
by the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, at its session of June 5, 1940, creating the 
Inter-American Committee of Tropical Agricul- 
ture, to which the establishment of this organiza- 
tion was entrusted. 

Because we know that the significance of this 
Institute for the future of Costa Rica exceeds the 
calculations of present foresight; because we 
cherish the conviction that this is one of the most 
valuable projects (fortunately already on the road 
to successful realization), which the authorities of 
our country have ever known; because we are 
fully aware of what this Institute will mean in 
technical advances, and therefore in an expanded 
and flourishing agriculture, we consider the erec- 
tion of this Institute in our country a wonderful 
gift, which will merit the everlasting gratitude of 
Costa Ricans. 

Furthermore, it will magnificently serve the 
ideal of an effective Pan Americanism. Founded 
in order to “encourage and advance education and 
sciences in Costa Rica and in the other American 
Republics through teaching, research, experimen- 
tation, extension activities, general education and 
training in the science and art of agriculture,’’— 
so reads part of the contract in question—we are 
already looking forward to seeing here together 
within a short time thousands of young students 
from the twenty-one American Republics, enjoy- 
ing the friendly companionship characteristic of 
their age and the community of interests created 
by science among its followers, cultivating our 


PART OF THE CROWD 


Costa Ricans were so 
much interested in the 
establishment of the new 
Institute that 10,000 of 
them came to the opening 
ceremonies. by _ special 
train, by buses and by 
other conveyances. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN 
GREETED THE 
NOTED VISITORS 


Along the three miles from 

Turrialba to the Institute 

grounds children waved 

Costa Rican and Ameri- 
can flags. 


be 


fertile soil, enjoying our mild climate and our 
Arcadian peace. In their scientific studies there 
will certainly prevail a noble desire to excel in 
order to take a treasure of precious knowledge 
back to their home countries, and in the matter of 
continental union, they will give life to the mar- 
velous dream of our heroes of independence. 

Costa Rica will collaborate, I promise you, Mr. 
Vice President, in the success of this Institute. It 
is entrusted to us and we shall strive to the best of 

_our ability to make its activitics and development 
requite the legitimate cxpectations of the continent 
and the wise inspiration that gave it life. 

You leave, Mr. Vice President, embedded in 
the kindly soil of Costa Rica, the first stone of the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
but through the miraculous spell of a symbolic 
alchemy, that stone is turned into the golden 
anchor of our remembrance of you, which we 
shall cherish forever in our hearts. 


Vice President Wallace, speaking in 
Spanish, replied to the following effect: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE CABINET, Dis- 
TINGUISHED GUESTS, FRIENDS, Goop NEIGHBORS: 


I am happy to be in this beautiful country of 
Costa Rica and to take part here at Turrialba in 
the ceremonies inaugurating the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences. First of all I 
desires to congratulate this city especially, and all 
Costa Rica as well, not only on having been chosen 
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as a suitable site for an institution of this kind, but 
also on having the vision necessary to foresee what 
this Institute may accomplish in coming years. 

All the republics of this hemisphere have shared 
in the creation of this Institute. It is to be hoped 
that all will cooperate in its growth and develop- 
ment not only in a material manner, but also with 
ideas, leaders, and students. This is not, and 
should not be, an undertaking merely of Costa 
Rica and the United States. This Institute should 
have recourse to the whole hemisphere for its 
orientation and should become a center of agri- 
cultural information. If that information is to be 
of use, it must be made available to the youth of 
the whole hemisphere so that it can be applied and 
utilized by all our nations. A convention among 
the governments of all the American republics is 
being drawn up as a basis for assuring the existence 
of this Institute. I have the highest hopes for the 
young men who will gather here as soon as the 
Institute has been able to construct the necessary 
buildings. In this delightful tropical climate the 
students will learn not only scientific principles, 
but also their practical application. They will 
exchange ideas and will keep informed of the rapid 
changes in world economic conditions. Here they 
will have the joy of discovering truth and of plac- 
ing it at the service of a great industry—Agricul- 
ture. 

For years there has been talk of the necessity 
for such an institution as this. The present great 
emergency has crystallized these aspirations and 
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now we see spread before us its rich land in this 
beautiful valley—a wide expanse, rich vegetation, 
dashing streams, lofty mountains. Here the 
young agriculturist can do his best work. I doubt 
whether there is any crop that cannot be studied 
here or in the immediate and accessible vicinity. 
It should be a pleasure to share in the activities of 
this Institute. 

As Secretary of Agriculture I had the privilege 
of beginning the hemispheric group research on 
rubber—perhaps the most important strategic 
product at present. In the adjoining rubber 
experiment station you have visible proof of a 
research project planned to solve a difficult prob- 
lem. That same experiment station has been a 
center for the selection and development of rubber 
trees resistant to the South American leaf 
disease—a disease that in the past was the only 
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A SCIENTIFIC INTEREST 


President Calderé6n Guardia (left) and Vice 
President Wallace examine a leaf of a rubber tree. 





factor limiting the profitable development of rub- 
ber plantations in Latin America. The Institute, 
as is natural, will take up various technical and 
economic problems concerning cash crops such as 
rubber, cinchona bark, vegetable oils, fibers, and 
drugs, but in my opinion, even more important 
than this research concerning commercial agri- 
cultural products will be studies of the conditions 
of rural life. The Institute has already set apart 
five acres of its best land to be devoted to research 
in food crops for home consumption. The socio- 
logical and economic effects of such a project as 
this can change completely in a generation the 
course of life in this hemisphere. I am happy to 
say that the Institute recognizes the value of these 
studies. 

In agriculture, isolated research projects have a 
limited value. It is absolutely necessary to bring 
together the various projects not only here at the 
Institute, but also in the agencies throughout the 
hemisphere that are charged with carrying out 
such studies. An important aspect of this work 
involves the analysis and coordination of such 
activities as far as the limitations of the Institute 
will permit. This work of coordination will grow 
in importance with time and with the progress 
made by various entities in their findings. In the 
scope of these broad studies should be included 
land planning and distribution, the conservation 
of natural resources, the utilization of water 
power—so abundant here at Turrialba—and the 
relation between industrial development and 
agriculture. 

The changes in agriculture are gradual because 
of its very nature. Crops and stock develop 
slowly. Habits, some well founded and others not, 
must be analyzed and techniques of expansion 
developed before discoveries can be utilized. 

The Institute is starting under difficult condi- 
tions as far as the lack of materials for the construc- 
tion of its buildings is concerned. I admire the 
fortitude of its directors and staff as they set about 
their work in the full knowledge of these obstacles. 
Everything augurs great progress in a brief time. 

I congratulate the Government of Costa Rica, 
its President, the Minister of Agriculture, the 
Minister of Finance and Commerce, and the other 
members of the Cabinet, on the work already 
accomplished. 

I now have the honor of declaring inaugurated 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences. May its work prosper and be fruitful. 


At the close of the ceremonies the 
Minister of Agriculture,Sefior Don Mariano 
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VISITING A RUBBER RESEARCH STATION 


Left to right: Dr. Theodore J. Grant, Director of the Turrialba station, which operates as part of the rubber 

plant investigations project of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the United States Department of Agricul- 

ture; President Rafael A. Calderén Guardia of Costa Rica; Vice President Henry A. Wallace of the United 
States; and Dr. E. W. Bressman, Director of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 


Montealegre, on behalf of the Costa Rican 
Government, presented the first 1300 acres 
of land to me as Director of the Institute. 
Members of the diplomatic corps in Costa 
Rica sat on the stage, which was decorated 
with the flags and escutcheons of the 21 
American Republics. The ceremonies 
were conducted in front of the Institute’s 
first building, a combined office and stor- 
age house, which had been completed in 
less than one month’s time. 

The party then proceeded to the center 
of the Institute grounds at the site of the 
permanent buildings. ‘There the Presi- 
dent placed a roll of important papers in 
the cornerstone. These papers included 
a copy of each of the following: the In- 
stitute’s charter, its contract with the 
Costa Rican Government, the issue of the 


Costa Rican Coffee Institute’s journal 
devoted to the new institution, a number 
of a local magazine containing pictures 
and articles on the subject, and the speeches 
just delivered. ‘The Vice President cov- 
ered the receptacle in the stone and the 
ceremonies were completed. 

A tour of the Institute grounds followed 
and an inspection was made of the new 
permanent roadways, field plots, stone 
quarries, and coffee and cane fields. Great 
interest was shown in the beautiful plots 
of food crops, planted and growing. 
Trials of the best varieties to grow in the 
Tropics, effects of different dates of plant- 
ing, etc., were observed. A series of plant- 
ings in which the same seed lots were used 
for plantings once a week for 52 weeks 
promised to give some striking results. 
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In other words, the Institute’s first re- 
search efforts were examined. ‘The food- 
crop research is under the direction of 
Joseph Fennell, a former United States 
Department of Agriculture employee now 
assigned to the Institute by the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Mr. Fennell, the foremost breeder of tropi- 
cal grapes in this hemisphere, has several 
hundred types growing in Costa Rica. 

Favorable comment on the splendid 
work accomplished was expressed by 
many of the visitors. In a short period 
of time a dream of decades was turned 
into a reality. Evidences of an efficient 
research and training center were ob- 
served. The fundamental work necessary 
to place the agriculture of the hemisphere 
second to none was inaugurated on this 
March day. 

Next the Presidential party visited the 
adjoining rubber research station where 
studies of the South American leaf disease 
of Hevea rubber were observed. The 
work was explained by Dr. Theodore J. 


Grant, director of the station. Spraying 
and ‘‘top working’? methods that over- 
come the disease were examined in detail. 

Finally the party left Turrialba by 
special train to view the beautiful Re- 
ventazon River valley and the great 
Atlantic coastal plain of Costa Rica. 
A stop was made at the 2,000-acre Good- 
year rubber plantation at Cairo. Here 
were demonstrated modern methods of 
growing, tapping and processing Hevea 
rubber; castilloa rubber, cryptostegia rub- 
ber and balsa were also observed. Another 
stop was made at Monteverde to see the 
6,000-acre abaca plantation of the United 
Fruit Company. The manager of the 
company in Costa Rica gave detailed 
information on the successful planting of 
this crop, perhaps better known as Manila 
hemp. The special train returned to San 
José about eight o’clock in the evening. 
A full day of 14 hours was spent in the 
field inaugurating the Institute and study- 
ing important commercial products of 
tropical agriculture. 


Social Security in Ecuador 


A NEW SOCIAL SECURITY LAW went into 
effect in the Republic of Ecuador on July 
25, 1942, the date of its publication in the 
Registro Oficial. Social security itself is no 
innovation in Ecuador. The Government 
long since recognized its duties and re- 
sponsibilities in this respect, the Pension 
and Retirement Law having been enacted 
in March 1928 and a General Compulsory 
Insurance Law (which also established 
the National Social Security Institute) in 
1935. As time and experience showed the 
urgent need for a scientific revision of 
existing procedures, particularly from the 


actuarial standpoint, the well-known Euro- 
pean technical expert, Dr. Emilio Schoen- 
baum, was engaged in 1939 through the 
International Labor Office to make on 
the ground a detailed study of the organi- 
zation and functioning of the country’s 
social insurance scheme, and to help 
formulate a plan for a more efficient and 
stable system. The new law, therefore, 
is the result of careful study and analysis, 
a basic reform aimed at consolidating and 
perfecting the already established system, 
rectifying certain initial errors and defects 
of organization that disturbed the financial 
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stability and proper functioning of the 
pension and insurance funds. At the same 
time it represents appreciable improve- 
ments in benefits for the great group of 
public and private workers covered by 
its provisions. 

Under the new law social insurance is 
made obligatory for ‘‘all persons who 
perform any work by virtue of a labor 
contract or by appointment; that is, 
public and private employees,” as well as 
“apprentices subject to an apprenticeship 
contract.” Excepted from the application 
of the law are the husband or wife, minor 
children (under eighteen years of age), 
and the parents of an employer who work 
exclusively for the respective spouse, 
parent, or child; likewise, the law does not 
apply to foreigners who come to the 
country as private employees under con- 
tract and who can certify to the Social 
Security Institute that they are already 
protected by insurance that guarantees 
them benefits at least equal to those of 
the Ecuadorean law, and foreigners who 
come to work in the country under a 
contract of not more than a year’s duration. 
Employers are charged with the respon- 
sibility of registering their workers in the 
Insurance Bureau and of remitting to the 
Bureau the employer and employee con- 
tributions required by law. For purposes 
of the law, the State, municipalities, and 
other public entities are considered as the 
employers of their respective personnel. 

The extension of social security benefits 
to agricultural, domestic, part-time, sea- 
sonal, and home workers is foreseen by 
the law, for it authorizes the Social 
Security Institute, following necessary 
preliminary studies and with the approval 
of the Executive Power, to fix the condi- 
tions to be applied to such workers; 
and in the meantime the Institute is 
authorized to extend the insurance benefits 
to certain groups of those workers when 





they meet conditions that can be suit- 
ably adapted to the present general 
insurance plan. 

Besides defining salaries and wages 
(by which is meant total remuneration, 
including regular, extra, supplemental, or 
overtime pay, commissions, bonuses, share 
of profits, housing, food, or any other kind 
of accessory compensation normally of- 
fered in industry or service), the law also 
provides for the salary and wage ranges 
within which all the insured are to be 
classified. For each range a base wage or 
salary is to be fixed for purposes of cal- 
culating the contributions to the insurance 
fund. If the wage or salary of any indi- 
vidual exceeds the maximum in his range, 
the surplus is not to be considered in 
figuring such contributions. Apprentices 
who receive no wages will be considered 
as falling within the lowest wage category 


LEOPOLDO CHAVEZ 


Minister of Social Welfare and Public Health of 
Ecuador. 
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LABOR TEMPLE, QUITO 


and all insurance contributions of such 
persons must be paid by the employer. 


Organization 


The administrative set-up under the 
new law remains essentially the same as it 
was under the old laws. ‘The entire system 
will be directed, superintended, and ad- 
ministered by the National Social Security 
Institute (Instituto Nacional de Previsi6n) 
through the Pension Bureau (Caja de Pen- 
stones) and the Insurance Bureau (Caja del 
Seguro), all three of these entities being 
autonomous in their respective functions. 
The Ministry of Public Welfare, however, is 
given over-all authority to superintend the 





Institute itself and to approve the budgets 
of that body and the two Bureaus. 

The Institute is governed by a Board of 
Directors composed of{nine members, two of 
them appointed by the President and one 
by the Supreme Court; the Professor of 
Sociology of the Central University; the 
Director of Public Welfare of Quito; the 
Director General of Labor; the Superin- 
tendents of the Pension Bureau and the 
Insurance Bureau; and a physician named 
by the Minister of Public Welfare. 

The Pension Bureau, through which 
public employees, banking and private 
insurance company personnel, and the 
Bureau’s own employees are insured, will 
also act as administrator for military pen- 
sions until military insurance can be 
legally organized, and as depository for the 
Compulsory Military Savings Fund. The 
Insurance Bureau is the social security 
organism of private employees (except 
banking and private insurance company 
employees, as noted above). The two 
Bureaus operate under the direction of 
their respective administrative councils, 
composed in each case of one member 
appointed by the Ministry of Public Wel- 
fare and four members, appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the Institute. The . 
latter represent the insured groups and 
those who are .already receiving benefits; 
in the case of the Insurance Bureau they 
include a representative of private em- 
ployers. 

The Institute is to have an actuarial and 
statistical department, the. chief of which 
will be named by the President of Ecuador, 
with the approval of the Board of Directors, 
and the administrative costs of the Institute 
are to be proportionately divided between 
the Pension and Insurance Bureaus. 

The scope of the Medical Department, 
which under the old laws has been func- 
tioning under the direction of the Admin- 
istrative Council of the Insurance Bureau 
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and which handles the administration of 
sickness and maternity insurance, is ex- 
tended in the new law to cover all insured 
workers, that is, public, banking and pri- 
vate insurance employees as well as the 
private employee group covered directly 
by the Insurance Bureau itself. A Work- 
men’s Compensation Department is also 
created in the Insurance Bureau _ to 
administer industrial accident and occu- 
pational disease insurance. To facilitate 
direct contact between the official social 
security organisms and employers, em- 
ployees, and beneficiaries, the two bureaus 
are authorized, with the approval of the 
Institute, to establish branches, agencies, 
and dispensaries in various parts of the 


country, as circumstances may make 
advisable. 
Benefits 


Benefits under the new law comprise the 
following categories: Sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, and survivors’ insurance; old 
age pensions; and industrial accident and 
occupational disease insurance. In case 
of illness, the insured persons enjoy the 
right to receive necessary medical, surgical, 
and pharmaceutical assistance and finan- 
cial compensation when the illness pro- 
duces incapacity for work. Insured women 
workers will receive pre-natal, obstetrical, 
and post-natal care and partial pay during 
a fixed period before and after childbirth. 
Invalidity and old-age pensions must in all 
cases be not less than a legally fixed 
minimum. Widows and children of in- 
sured workers will receive pensions; and 
in case such survivors are lacking, parents 
and brothers and sisters of deceased work- 
ers will receive the insurance benefits. 
For victims of industrial accidents or occu- 
pational diseases, provision is made for 
medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical 
assistance, prosthetic and orthopedic ser- 
vices, gratuities, and, finally, pensions in 
case of permanent total or partial disa- 


bility. Widows and orphans of industrial 
accident or disease victims are also entitled 
to pensions. Furthermore, the National 
Social Security Institute is authorized to 
establish and issue special regulations con- 
cerning voluntary sickness and maternity 
insurance for members of the families of 
insured workers. 

In addition to the foregoing benefits, 
the Insurance Bureau is also authorized 
to enter into contracts for optional and 
additional insurance, to be organized 
under the direction of a special depart- 
ment and to be financed, audited, and 
administered separately from the other 
funds. Participants in the optional in- 
surance plan will comprise those persons 
for whom no obligatory insurance has as 
yet been established, 7. ¢., agricultural, 
domestic, part-time, seasonal, and home 
workers, and the benefits may include one 
or more of the regular categories men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. Re- 
quirements for participation and _ the 
premiums for such insurance will be de- 
termined by means of special regulations 
issued by the Board of Directors of the 
Social Security Institute. 

Additional insurance may be secured 
by employers and by workers themselves 
who already fall within the requirements 
of the obligatory plan, the object of such 
insurance being to provide for larger 
benefits than those possible under the 
regular obligatory system. Contracts for 
additional insurance may be either indi- 
vidual or collective; premiums may be 
paid in a lump sum or periodically, 
according to rates and conditions specified 
by the actuarial and statistical depart- 
ment and approved by the Board of 
Directors of the Institute. 


Sources of social security funds 


The imperative need of providing the 
country’s social security organization with 
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resources appropriate to a _ reasonable 
system of benefits but still within national 
economic possibilities and of establishing 
financial stability in the Pension Bureau 
led to important changes in the chapter 
of the law devoted to funds. The Pension 
Bureau, ever since its creation in 1928, 
had suffered from a serious actuarial 
deficit. The reforms contained in the new 
law, based on careful and detailed tech- 
nical studies of the problem, provide 
generally for an increase in state, personal, 
and employer contributions. 

In addition to funds already on hand 
when the new law went into effect, returns 
on investments, fines, donations, legacies, 
grants, etc., the Pension Bureau is to have 
the following resources: Contributions 


of 7 percent of base pay by both workers 
and employers in the case of banking 
institutions, municipalities, and other de- 
centralized public entities; 5 percent and 
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3 percent of salaries and wages of Govern- 
ment employees, to be paid to the fund 
by the employees and the Government, 
respectively; 14 percent of salaries and 
wages to be contributed by employees of 
the judicial branch of the Government 
and other organisms of the public service 
where the remuneration is variable and 
not fixed in periodic budgets; 14 percent 
of declared income to be contributed by 
voluntary affiliates of the Pension Bureau; 
1 percent of salaries and pensions to be 
contributed by active or reserve members 
of the armed forces; the personal con- 
tributions of those who may participate 
in the plan for voluntary family insurance 
(as mentioned above), in amounts to be 
fixed by the Institute; and a Government 
contribution equal to 40 percent of pen- 
sions paid out by the Pension Bureau. 
The funds of the Insurance Bureau are 
to be drawn from the following sources: 





ECUADOREAN MASONS 


The new social security law protects workers against the risks of labor accidents and occupational diseases. 
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Contributions equal to 5 percent of base 
salaries and wages to be paid by private 
employees and workers and 7 percent of 
such remuneration to be paid by their 
employers; 12 percent of declared income 
to be paid by voluntary affiliates of the 
insurance plan; the personal contributions 
of workers who wish to participate in 
voluntary family insurance; premiums on 
additional and optional insurance, to be 
fixed by the Institute; premiums on in- 
dustrial accident and occupational disease 
insurance, to be paid exclusively by em- 
ployers; funds already on hand, interest on 
investments, fines, donations, legacies, 
erants, and the Reserve Fund established 
by the Labor Code; and the contribution 
of the state. 

The Government’s contribution to the 
Insurance Bureau will be derived from the 
following sources and tax levies: The pro- 
ceeds of intestate estates, under specified 
conditions; 30 percent of the proceeds of 
the inheritance and gift tax; a 5-percent 
additional tax levy on the portion of un- 
earned income from capital investments 
that exceeds 12,000 sucres a year, and a 
similar tax of 2% percent on the portion 
of earned income from capital investments 
that exceeds 12,000 sucres a year; a 2- 
percent levy on earned income in excess of 
20,000 sucres a year; a 1-percent levy on 


the net profits of foreign enterprises or 
agencies in Ecuador; and 10 percent of 
postal receipts. This last item is ear- 
marked exclusively for social security for 
agricultural workers, with a view to the 
eventual initiation of social security bene- 
fits for that large labor element. 

With reference to the Government’s 
contribution to the Pension Bureau fund, 
it is of interest to note that the national 
budget for the year 1943 (in Ecuador the 
fiscal year is the same as the calendar year), 
approved on November 20, 1942, allo- 
cated the sum of 2,900,000 sucres to that 
Bureau, to cover the Government’s con- 
tributions of 3 percent of salaries and 
wages of its employees, 5 percent of 
salaries and wages of members of the 
army and police force, and an amount 
equivalent to 40 percent of total social 
security benefits paid out by the Pension 
Bureau during the last half of 1941 and 
the first half of 1942. 

The comprehensiveness of Ecuador’s 
new social security law is indisputable and 
it is generally regarded by experts in the 
field as satisfying the most adequate and 
advanced concepts; it implants a system, 
in short, that seems destined to guarantee 
Ecuadorean workers the maximum bene- 
fits obtainable in social security within the 
economic possibilities of the nation. 
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THE MAYA MAIZE-GOD, FROM COPAN, HONDURAS 


‘<Medieval American Art”’ 


The BULLETIN of the Pan American Union 
has the pleasure of reproducing on the 
opposite page Plate 90 from the monu- 
mental work entitled Medieval American Art, 
by Pal Kelemen, just published by The 
Macmillan Company. This survey is in 
two volumes, one containing text and the 
other more than three hundred plates, 
illustrative of pre-Columbian architecture, 
sculpture, pottery, weaving, metal-work, 
articles of jade and other semi-precious 
stones, murals and manuscripts, miscel- 
laneous applied arts, and various facets of 
daily life. 

The text and pictures in these volumes, 
unique in portraying together many forms 
of art of many indigenous American cul- 
tures, open to the reader a magnificent 
vista. Mr. Kelemen, long since an author- 
ity in several fields of art, has for more than 
a decade been engaged in a study of pre- 
Columbian and Spanish American colo- 
nial art, making lengthy stays in various 
countries, visiting their archeological sites, 
and studying museum collections in this 
hemisphere and Europe. Among the 
earlier fruits of this study were a book, 
Battlefield of the Gods, dealing with Mexico, 
and a number of papers, two of which the 
BULLETIN was privileged to publish. ‘These 
were Colonial Architecture in Guatemala (Aug- 
ust 1941) and Church Organs in Colonial 
Mexico (March 1942). 

That Mr. Kelemen’s learning enriches 
all he writes but does not impair his deli- 
cate appreciation and interpretation of 
what is to us an alien world may be seen 
in the following paragraphs describing the 
Maya Maize-god from Copan: 

In this collection [taken by Maudslay to Eng- 


land] is the crown jewel of medieval American 
sculpture, the bust of the Maize-god shown on 


Pl. 90. Life size, it is said to have been one of a 
series that decorated the exterior wall of the 
Temple of the Sculptured Doorway (Structure 
22). 

The date of the temple appears to fall in mid- 
8th century. Here a comparison with the Europe 
of that time is recommended. After the migra- 
tory waves of Asiatic nomads had swept over that 
continent, monumental art there was in eclipse, 
and we must turn to the large Buddhistic statues of 
Asia to find great sculpture contemporary with 
this period of Maya art. 

This bust of the Maya Maize-god has suffered 
many misfortunes, but luckily the general sculp- 
tural lines are not too damaged for our enjoyment. 
Even though the top section of the headdress is 
broken, it still tends to enhance and elevate the 
figure. The smooth forehead, somewhat flattened 
in accordance with the beauty ideal of the Maya, 
is emphasized by the upward sweep of the hair. 
The eyes look down in a baffling and fascinating 
way. ... The upper lip is drawn up a little, 
giving a definite impression of speaking or 
chanting. 

It is the mouth and eyes that decide the success 
of a sculptured face, whether the subject be an 
actual portrait or an idealization. And probably 
the softness of the eyes and the enigmatic character 
of the mouth in this carving are responsible for the 
title, ““The Singing Girl,”? which clung to the statue 
until the early 20’s. One is apt to interpret the in- 
gratiating gesture of the figure, its supple rounded 
proportions—deceptively un-Caucasian—as fem- 
inine, while actually they are evidence of the 
feline grace that is a characteristic of the Maya 
even today. The soft merging of the shoulders 
into the upper arms is not only a good piece of 
realistic sculpture but gives to the figure the sen- 
suous radiation of a young body... . 

The spell of the Cop4n Maize-god is strength- 
ened by the spiritual message conveyed through it. 
The longer we look at this serene figure out of an 
alien world, the more we are loosed from the beauty 
ideals of our own civilization. The radiation of 
a spirit expressed in so overwhelming a manner 
takes hold on us. We are aware of a communica- 
tion being delivered and feel the poorer because 
of our inability to understand it. He seems to bea 
link between mankind, transitory and restless, and 
the celestial Creator. 
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Civil Aviation Developments 


in Latin America 


CIVIL. AVIATION has made great strides 
since the outbreak of World War II, 
especially in the Western Hemisphere. 
Because of increased shipping difficulties 
more and more men and cargo have come 
to be transported by air. Both Pan 
American Airways (PAA) and Pan Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways (Panagra) have co- 
operated with local airlines in the expan- 
sion and development of airline facilities. 
Accelerated growth of airlines in Latin 
America started about three years ago 
with the nationalization, or in some cases 
elimination, of German and Italian con- 
trolled airlines (Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano, 
LATI, etc.), followed by the expansion of 
existing schedules. (See BULLETIN, June 
1942, pp. 359-60.) 

There are now 40 airlines operating in 
Latin America, and the United States 
Department of Commerce has published 
interesting figures in its Latin American 
Airline Schedules. Brazil has the most 
extensive airline network (37,728 miles) of 
any of the Latin American countries. It 
is also the most important from the point 
of view of the number of scheduled miles 
flown per week (175,013). Mexico is 
second both in length of route miles 
(15,890) and in amount of flying per week 
(163,200 miles). The West Indies and 
Caribbean area stands third (13,092 
route miles and 122,189 miles flown 
weekly). The total mileage of air routes 
in Latin America is 124 percent greater 
than that of United States domestic air- 
lines prior to the present curtailment. 
Scheduled miles, however, average only 30 
percent of the United States . volume. 
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Mexico City has the largest number of 
arrivals and departures (109 per week), 
followed by Camagiiey, Cuba (74), Rio 
de Janeiro (71), and Buenos Aires (56). 

The two most important inter-conti- 
nental airlines) PAA and Panagra, have 
expanded greatly in the fifteen years of 
their existence. In 1927 Pan American 
Airways’ first run was 90 miles (Key West 
to Habana), and today the system covers 
over 100,000 route miles. In Latin 
America it controls 19,738 unduplicated . 
route miles, and 236,243 scheduled miles 
are flown each week. Panagra now serves 
eight South American countries and the 
Canal Zone with 7,436 unduplicated 
route miles and 65,490 weekly scheduled 
miles. Throughout Latin America in- 
ternational and domestic airlines total 
760,993 scheduled miles per week. 

Mountain barriers, tropical jungles, 
swamps, and deserts all make ground trans- 
portation difficult and, in some cases, 
impossible. ‘Therefore air travel, which is 
both faster and often less expensive, has 
progressed until airline mileage in 13 of the 
20 republics already greatly exceeds rail- 
road mileage. 

Air cargo has played an important part 
in the growth of air transportation, 
especially in Latin America. In 1940 the 
total mileage flown by airlines in Latin 
America was about one-quarter that of 
United States airlines and passenger traf- 
fic about one-sixth. However, six and a 
half times more cargo was transported in 
Latin America than in the United States. 
The outstanding exponent of air freight 
transportation has been TACA (Trans- 
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portes Aéroes Centro-Americanos), In 1935 
TACA developed the chicle air freight 
service in Guatemala. ‘The range of goods 
hauled is now vast and includes such items 
as refrigerators, radios, lumber, dynamite, 
tobacco, chemicals, Diesel engines, don- 
keys, fruit, meat, etc. —,TTACA introduced 
the principle of deferred freight, at rates 
one-half (or less) air express rates and in 
that way insured capacity loads. TACA 
also originated the flying tanker to haul 
fuel oil. It is now possible, for example, to 
fly freight from the north coast of Honduras 
to Tegucigalpa in less than two hours—a 
trip which previously took two weeks by 
land. 

TACA is also responsible for the opera- 
tion of the “‘tramps,”’ a fleet of forty cargo 
planes operating chiefly in Central and 
South America and so called because they 
follow no definite routes. Recently when 
a ‘‘tramp” plane cleared at Miami, the 
pilot received orders to fly to Winnipeg, 
Canada, to pick up three airplane engines 
and fly them to Trinidad. Upon his ar- 
rival he found a cargo there to be flown to 
Georgetown, British Guiana. ‘There he 
picked up a load for Rio de Janiero, where 
he took aboard 35,000 pounds of quartz 
crystal and flew back to Miami. 

In spite of the extended use of airplanes 
for transporting freight in Latin America 
the first international all-cargo service was 
not established until August 1942. Since 
that time Panagra has operated weekly 
runs from Balboa to Cali (Colombia), 
Guayaquil (Ecuador), and Lima (Peru). 
In the first two and a half months of this 
service nearly 80,000 pounds of freight 
were transported south of Balboa. Pan- 
agra could secure no new equipment for the 
international freight service; but, by re- 
distributing existing aircraft and crews, 
released two Douglas DC-2 planes, which 
were converted by removing the seats and 
other equipment. This route, which was 


extended to Buenos Aires in April 1943, 
increases possible means of transporting 
strategic materials to South America. 
On the first flight from Buenos Aires 
nearly 2,000 kilograms of Argentine goods 
were carried to Lima and thence to Balboa, 
where the cargo was transferred to Pan 
American Airways ships, flying over the 
Caribbean to Miami. 

The past year also saw many develop- 
ments in passenger service. On August 
5, 1942, semiweekly passenger and mail 
service was inaugurated between Porto 
Alegre and Montevideo. Alternate trips 
are made by Varig (Brazilian air line) and 
La Pluna (Uruguayan company). The 
new line is of cultural, as well as commer- 
cial, significance; for it is the result of the 
efforts of His Excellency Sefior Baptista 
Lusardo, Brazilian ambassador to Uru- 
guay, to further closer relations between 
the two countries. 

September 1942 was marked by several 
events important in Latin American avia- 
tion. Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano completed 
the airfield at the border town of Guay- 
aramerin on the Mamoré River in the 
northeast corner of Bolivia, and planes 
flying between La Paz and Riberalta now 
stop there. Panair of Brazil is extending 
its present service from Belem up the 
Amazon and Madeira Rivers to Porto 
Velho and on to Guayaramerin. Thus a 
transcontinental air service will operate 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic across 
the widest part of South America. This 
line is of special importance to the rubber 
industry. 

Mexico City’s air service was also in- 
creased last September by the establish- 
ment of regular service between Monterrey 
and Mexico City by American Airlines, 
Inc. It is thus possible to travel from 
Mexico City to New York in 20 hours, or 
to Los Angeles in 13. 

That same month also saw the inaugura- 
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tion of daily service between Buenos Aires 
and the United States via the west coast. 
The new route to Buenos Aires is via 
Antofagasta (Chile) and Salta (Argentina), 
and it is the fourth transcontinental air 
route to be established south of the 
Equator. The other three routes are: 
diagonal from Lima to Buenos Aires, via 
Bolivia; Santiago, Chile, to Buenos Aires; 
and Lima to Corumba, Brazil, via La Paz. 

In 1942 Pan American Airways not only 
expanded services but also cut down flying 
times. Faster schedules were introduced 
in Brazil in November. In December 
transport facilities were doubled by making 
two round trips a day between the Canal 
Zone and Miami and between Balboa and 
Brownsville. By the middle of June 1943 
PAA hopes to inaugurate a new line from 
New Orleans to Guatemala, and thence to 
Balboa, with flights three times a week. 

On February 2, 1943, Panagra added a 
new link to its air transportation system 
between Ecuador and Colombia by estab- 
lishing weekly service from Quito to 
Ipiales, Colombia, and thence to Cali. 

Bolivia has been especially active in the 
development of air facilities. This has 
been made possible through loans from the 
United States and a contract with Panagra, 
results of the nationalization of Lloyd 
Aéreo Boliviano (May—August 1941). In 
March 1943 construction was begun on an 
airport at Cochabamba; and at the same 
time improvements were started at La Paz, 
Oruro, and Uyuni and facilities expanded 
at Guayaramerin. 

The first lighted airway in Latin Amer- 
ica came into being March 6, 1943, when 
the Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, 
Mexican subsidiary of Pan American Air- 
ways, began night service between Los 
Angeles and Mexico City. One can now 
leave Los Angeles at 10:35 p. m. (Pacific 
war time) and arrive in Mexico City at 
11:35 a. m. (Central standard time). 


The Germans have lost their last hold 
over South American aviation. In Decem- 
ber 1942 the German Condor Aviation 
Company in Brazil was removed from the 
black list and nationalized as Servigos 
Aéreos Cruzeiro do Sul. In April 1943 the 
president of that company visited the 
United States to complete negotiations for 
the purchase of four Douglas transports. 
He announced that German-made aircraft 
are to be replaced by American planes. 

Along with expanding their operations 
because of war conditions both Pan 
American Airways and Panagra have had 
excellent safety records. On December 9, 
1942, PAA was presented the Arthur 
Williams Memorial Award by the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety for “‘pioneer service 
insuring utmost safety in overseas flight.” 
On January 27, 1943, the International 
Aviation Safety Award of the Inter- 
American Safety Council was bestowed 
upon Panagra for its achievement of safely 
flying 42,964,911 passenger miles in 1942, 
without a passenger or crew fatality. 
Panagra did not have a passenger fatality 
from August 1937 until January 22, 1943; 
and during that period 140,547 passengers 
were Carried. 

Recent developments prove that aviation 
is expanding steadily to meet the new 
needs created by the war and reveal the 
many possibilities for post-war growth in 
aviation in Latin America. Latin Ameri- 
cans now being trained in aviation schools 
in the United States will serve as a nucleus 
for further national air development. 
Local airlines are already growing through 
Lend-Lease aid, and Latin American 
factories have already begun to manu- 
facture their own planes. Finally, Latin 
American aviation is promoted by such 
arrangements as Pan American Airways’ 
contract with Brazil. The terms of that 
contract give PAA permission to build air 
terminals along the Brazilian coast, thus 
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providing stepping stones on the route to 
North Africa; and in twenty years those 
bases will become the property of the 
Brazilian Government. 

Since 1927 aviation has assumed an 


important place in the Western Hemi- 
sphere as a means of transportation for 
both men and cargo. Air transportation 
continues to expand and has not yet 
reached its full potentiality. 


Effects of the War 


on Latin American Agriculture 


LAWRENCE W. WITT 


IN MANY RESPECTS the war problems con- 
fronting agriculture in the nations to the 
south of the Rio Grande are similar to the 
problems in the United States. The chief 
difference is that the incidence of increased 
needs has been primarily for tropical 
products rather than for the products of 
the temperate zone. Among the basic 
developments affecting Latin American 
agriculture are the increased demand for 
many products as a result of Axis conquest 
of former areas of supply, increased 
domestic consumption leading to local 
food shortages, increased exports to neigh- 
bors and fighting allies, inflation, decreased 
availability of many kinds of imported 
items and capital goods, and in a number 
of areas excess production and burden- 
some surpluses. 

Probably the greatest stimulation to 
Latin American exports has resulted from 
the cutting of trade channels to the Far 
East. As a result, among the products 
now being sought from Latin America in 
sharply increased quantities are rubber, 
quinine, many different fats and oils, rice, 


Formerly in Brazil on cooperative appointment with 
the Institute of Current World Affairs and Iowa State 
College. Now in the office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, United States Department of Agriculture. 


insecticides, fibers, and spices. Further- 
more, an additional demand over and 
above the normal procurements from the 
Southwest Pacific has been derived from 
full employment in the United States and 
increased purchasing power. Unfortu- 
nately it has not been possible to fill more 
than a fraction of the needs for most of 
these products and consequently restric- 
tions on consumption and utilization of 
substitutes have been necessary on the part 
of citizens of all the Americas. Another 
phase of shortages in these items has been 
the advance in their prices as compared 
with those of the pre-war period. 

The rapid shift to war production in the 
United States, Canada, the United King- 
dom, and other countries has meant a 
sharp increase in the purchases of the raw 
materials of war. This applies not only 
to nonagricultural materials such as cop- 
per, tin, bauxite, and lead but also to 
leather, wool, flax, drying oils, fibers, 
fertilizers, meats, and many of the tropical 
products just enumerated. Normal Latin 
American exports have increased sharply 
in so far as transportation permitted. 
Some of the less strategic agricultural 
products have also been traded in larger 
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quantities but, in the main, transport short- 
ages have limited the increase. Prices ofall 
these products have likewise been rising. 

Along with the increased sales from Latin 
America have come decreased purchases 
from abroad, lower in volume if not in 
value, or increases in imports smaller 
than the increases in exports. The dis- 
crepancy is likely to expand rather than 
contract in the months to come, although 
individual exceptions by countries do exist. 
There are two main reasons for the de- 
creased importation in spite of a general 
increase in availability of foreign exchange 
to Latin American countries. Former 
areas of supply of imported goods in 
continental Europe have been cut off so 
that virtually none are obtained, while the 
alternative sources in Great Britain and 
North America have had difficulty in 
providing even normal exports, let alone 
taking over any substantial portion of the 
markets held by other former exporters. } 
As a result local industries to produce 
such goods or substitutes for them have 
been developing for some commodities, 
while others simply remain unavailable. 
In Brazil alcohol production from sugar- 
cane has been increasing to supplement 
the very limited quantities of gasoline 
available. In Brazil, Argentina, and other 
countries increasing use is being made of 
wood to substitute for the coal no longer 
being imported. Chile and Brazil are 
expanding steel production to provide 
local sources of this metal. Many other 
examples could be cited of the forced in- 
crease in local and regional self-sufficiency. 
Along with these developments have 

1 The value of Latin American imports from the United 
States was smaller in 1942 than in 19417, but greater by 
half than in 1936-38, while prices were about one-third 
higher. Although imports from the United States were 
increased, those from non-hemispheric sources decreased 
greatly. See: Henry Chalmers, Wartime Controls and 
Stimuli upon the Foreign Trade of Latin America, 


“Foreign Commerce Weekly,” United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, April 24 and May 7, 1943. 


usually gone increased economic activity. 
and higher prices. 

All these trends have added up to a 
serious inflation problem in nearly all 
the American nations from Canada to 
Argentina. It has been accentuated by 
increases in domestic purchasing power 
derived from the development of new 
industries and expansion of the old in- 
dustries. Many countries have limited or 
prohibited the exportation of meats, rice, 
beans, or other basic foodstuffs so as to 
maintain sufficient supplies within the 
country to feed the local population. 
Even so prices have increased. In Buenos 
Aires the general level of prices rose from 
112 in 1939 to 150 in 1941 and over 200 
in late 1942, largely because of increases 
in prices of nonagricultural commodi- 
ties.2, In Mexico City the index of the 
cost of living rose from 155 in 1939 to 200 
in late 1942 because of higher prices of 
nearly all commodities. Other coun- 
tries will show similar rises. Within a 
country the increase in food prices is often 
attributed entirely to larger exports, as is 
sometimes the case in the United States, 
but actually the greater purchasing power 
derived from increases in nonfood exports 
is usually far more important. The im- 
proved purchasing power of some in- 
dustrial and agricultural laborers, small 
farmers, and sharecroppers has led to in- 
creased consumption of food insofar as 
additional supplies could be provided. 
The inevitable result has been price in- 
creases and the threat of inflation, which 
is a problem in practically all the nations 
of the world. 

Population shifts have sometimes been 
necessary to obtain production of strategic 
products, moving in some cases between 

2 Revista de Economia Argentina, enero de 1943, Ano 
XXV, No. 295. Tomo XLII, Buenos Aires. 

3 Revista de  Estadistica, diciembre de 1942, 


Secretaria de la Economia Nacional, Direccién General 
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geographical regions and in others between 
occupations, changing from food produc- 
tion to rubber or quinine or hemp produc- 
tion, etc. In either case complications in 
food supplies have ensued, in the first 
because of inadequate and improvised 
systems of distribution under essentially 
pioneer conditions amid wartime scarci- 
ties and in the latter because the local 
decreases in food production must be 
replaced by increased imports, transporta- 
tion difficulties notwithstanding. 

These transportation problems can be 
more easily visualized by considering much 
of tropical America as a series of islands 
surrounded by forests and connected 
primarily by coastal shipping. The rail- 
road system between 15° S. and 15° N. 
is not sufficiently developed to replace 
ocean shipping and even beyond these 
limits cannot go very far towards re- 
placing ships. The shortage of goods and 
shipping to move such goods as are avail- 
able is forcing a higher degree of self- 
sufficiency upon each country and indeed 
upon areas within acountry. In anumber 
of cases trade has been increased, especially 
among close neighbors, and some of the 
international barriers to trade have been 
broken down. But in the main the self- 
sufficiency programs stimulated by the 
great depression through mutual erection 
of tariff barriers, quotas, and other 
hindrances to trade are being intensified 
by the current wartime problems. 

Conditions of scarcities and rising prices 
do not prevail everywhere. A number of 
surplus problems have been intensified by 
the cutting off of European and Asiatic 
markets and by shipping shortages, while 
new surpluses also have developed from 
the same causes. Bananas are probably 
the major surplus crop in tropical America, 
with sugar and its derivatives a second, 
while in southern South America cotton, 
coffee, wheat, and corn are major items. 
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A number of less important items, such as 
cigar tobacco in Baia and oranges in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, might be mentioned. Some 
countries have developed or are develop- 
ing loan programs individually or in 
cooperation with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the United States for a 
number of these products, such as cotton 
in Brazil and Peru, coffee in Brazil, and 
wheat and corn in Argentina. Oranges 
and bananas are rotting, while stored 
wheat and corn are slowly being spoiled 
by insect damage, although the current 
drought in Argentina and Uruguay may 
change the situation. Some products, 
such as cottonseed oil and cottonseed 
meal, flaxseed, and corn, are being used 
as fuel. These commodities have not been 
sufficiently important to warrant alloca- 
tion of shipping to bring them into areas 
of scarcity and as a result their producers 
have limited incomes, except where favor- 
able loan rates have been established, and 
have been contributing little toward 
wartime production. It may be difficult 
to devise techniques for converting cotton 
land to the production of beans, rice, or 
important oil crops, or to expand a live- 
stock industry to utilize surplus grains; 
yet this must be done if the agriculture 
of the Americas is to be fully mobilized 
for war production. From what has been 
said before it is obvious that many wartime 
shifts already have been made, but it is 
equally obvious that further opportunities 
still are available. 

Events of the past few years have dram- 
atized the interdependence of all nations in 
a political sense. Fully as dramatic for 
the American nations has been the demon- 
stration of economic interdependence in all 
parts of the continent as the economic 
machinery of the United States began to 
operate in high gear. Full utilization of 
the economic resources of the continental 
United States calls for greater and greater 
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supplies from the resources of the countries 
to the south and north, and this increased 
procurement in turn stimulates greater 
economic activity in these countries. 
Contrariwise, depressions in the United 
States are associated with depressions in 
the other American nations, particularly 
if the former are accompanied by increased 
tariffs to protect internal producers. Areas 
of competition and conflict always remain 
in evidence but are much more manage- 
able during periods of full employment. 
The United States and the other 
American nations have been undergoing 
considerable dislocation of productive and 
distributive resources as a result of war- 
time requirements. More dislocations ap- 
pear to be inevitable if maximum war 
efficiency is to be obtained, and these will 
become a problem in the post-war period. 
Producers who are now growing rubber, 
quinine, insecticides, or other commodities 
for the United States market, or who are 
making goods formerly imported into 
their own country, will ask for some sort of 
protection against the pre-war areas of 
supply. The protection requested may 
be in terms of tariffs, quotas, preferential 
agreements, or other more complicated 
items and will be defended as necessary on 
the basis of existing capital investment, the 
military value of greater self-sufficiency, or 
by pseudo-economic arguments in favor of 
protectionism. ‘The limitations to general 


economic prosperity which derive from 
failure to utilize to the fullest the advan- 
tages of international specialization are apt 
to be inadequately recognized. Because 
of the twin plagues of depression and war, 
economic self-sufficiency has become an in- 
creasingly interesting goal to most 
American (and other) countries. 

War needs are stimulating the develop- 
ment of new products and new areas in 
Latin America and are providing new 
varieties and more efficient techniques of 
production which will improve the ability 
of these regions to compete under free 
trade conditions. It should be recognized 
that many of the dislocations caused by 
the war and depression should be liqui- 
dated immediately after the war. Such 
appears to be the case with the expansion 
of sugar alcohol as a gasoline substitute in 
Brazil, a large-scale wartime dislocation 
which probably would not persist under 
normal conditions. Part of the expansion 
of rubber, derris, and other products in 
northern Brazil may be able to continue 
under complete free trade conditions. 
More examples on both sides could be 
given. Real economic statesmanship will 
be needed to negotiate agreements and 
make arrangements to reestablish the 
fullest possible amount of international 
trade. The dislocations caused by war 
should not be permitted to jeopardize the 
peace that follows. 


The Americas and the War 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parenthesis, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 


those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(e.g., 2a). 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Dzario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PART XV 


ARGENTINA 


20a3,- June 25, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
123,361.-1200.—499, exempting denatured alcohol 
employed in the manufacture of chemical and 
industrial products from certain taxes. (Boletin 
Oficial, July 31, 1942.) 

32d. October 8, 1942. Law No. 12,782, granting 
a special credit of 15,000 pesos to the Special Com- 
mission for the Investigation of Anti-Argentine 
Activities (Comiszén Especial Investigadora de las 
Actividades Antiargentinas). (Boletin Oficial, October 
16, 1942.) 


32e. October 8, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
130,111, approving the apportionment of 170,150 
pesos to carry out Law No. 12,591 on supply con- 
trol. (Boletin Oficial, December 29, 1942.) 


36d;. October 31, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 


134,420.—Expte. 15,820-—R-1942, approving a 
resolution of the Postal and Telegraph Office 
providing that so long as there is a shortage of 
boats packages sent parcel post and requiring 
maritime transportation shall be limited in size 
and weight. (Boletin Oficial, December 31, 1942.) 


386. November 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 135,555, requiring a prior permit for the ex- 
portation of celluloid and celluloid products. 
(Boletin Oficial, December 23, 1942.) 

38c. November 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 138,327, authorizing the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to expropriate vacuum tubes, milliammeters, 
amperemeters, frequency meters, and voltmeters 
whenever it is deemed necessary. (Boletin Oficial, 
December 23, 1942.) 

38d. November 23, 1942. Resolution No. 36,854, 
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Ministry of Agriculture and the Treasury, issued 
in accordance with Decree No. 116,000 of March 
20, 1942 (see Argentina 114), BuLLETIN, December 
1942), fixing procedure for the granting of certifi- 
cates of necessity needed to secure export licenses 
covering articles subject to export quotas in the 
country of origin. (Boletin Oficial, December 22, 
1942.) 


38e. November 24, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 136,464, fixing maximum prices for de- 
naturalized alcohol in the capital. (Boletin Oficial, 
December 24, 1942.) 


38f. November 25, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 136,509, fixing maximum prices for lime 
brick. (Boletin Oficial, December 26, 1942.) 
38g. November 27, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 136,510, requiring a prior permit for the 
exportation of cotton cloth for medicinal purposes. 
(Boletin Oficial, January 22, 1943, mentioned in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, March 20, 
1943.) 

39. (Correction) November 27, 1942. Presi- 
dential Decree No. 136,993. (Boletin Oficial, 
December 23, 1942.) 

40. Presidential Decree No. 137,258. (Boletin 
Oficial, December 16, 1942.) 


40a. December 2, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 137,317, authorizing the Marcelino Camihort 
Paraguayan Steamship and Commerce Company 
to export gas-oil and Diesel oil to Paraguay in 
accordance with Decree No. 125,646 of July 22, 
1942 (see Argentina 20m, BuLLETIN, December 
1942 and January 1943). (Boletin Oficial, De- 
cember 23, 1942.) 


42a. December 9, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 137,590, declaring gasoline ration coupons 
to be official documents. (Boletin Oficial, Decem- 
ber 23, 1942.) 


426. December 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 137,485, exempting motion-picture films 
from the provisions of Decree No. 135,555 of 
November 17, 1942 (see 386 above), concerning 
prior permit for export. (Boletin Oficial, Decem- 
ber 23, 1942.) 


43. Presidential Decree No. 137,841. (Boletin 
Oficial, December 18, 1942.) 
47a. January 4, 1943. Presidential Decree 


allowing the exportation of raw cotton in quantities 
not exceeding 100 kilos. (Za Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, January 5, 1943.) 


56. February 10, 1943. Presidential Decree 
exempting books, pamphlets, newspapers, maga- 
zines, cardboard, bristolboard, and printed matter 


in general from the requirement of export permits, 
established by Decree No. 133,188 of October 15, 
1942 (see Argentina 34a, BuLLETIN, April 1943). 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, March 27, 
1943.) 


57. February 10, 1943. Announcement by the 
Ministry of Agriculture of a decree liberalizing 
Decree No. 140,315 of January 11, 1943 (see 
Argentina 48, BULLETIN, May 1943) by exempting 
certain spices from its provisions. (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, March 27, 1943.) 


58. February 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
143,495, subjecting to expropriation the crude rub- 
ber in the possession of industrialists, which was 
made a national reserve by Decree No. 123,160 
of June 23, 1942 (see Argentina 20a;, BULLETIN, 
December 1942). (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Wash- 
ington, March 27, 1943.) 


BOLIVIA 


13. January 18, 1943. Executive Decree creat- 
ing a Transportation Commission to regulate and 
supervise all transport of passengers and freight 
by automobile, bus, or truck and to study and rec- 
ommend to the National Economic Council 
measures to govern the sale and prices of vehicles, 
gasoline, and lubricating oils. (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, March 6, 1943.) 


14. April 7, 1943. Executive Decree declaring 
war upon the Axis powers. (New York Times, 
April 8, 1943.) 


BRAZIL 


26g. May 18, 1942. Resolution, Federal Coun- 
cil on Foreign Trade, arranging for technical 
and financial supervision on the part of. the 
American Smelting and Refining Company for 
the industrialization of nickel from the mines of 
Sao José do Tocantins, State of Goiaz. (Didrio 
Oficial, July 30, 1942.) 

31a. June 15, 1942. Resolution, Federal Coun- 
cil on Foreign Trade, reducing the length of time 
merchandise in transit may be stored in Brazilian 
customs warehouses. (Didrio Oficial, July 30, 
1942.) 

321. July 13, 1942. Resolution No. 107, Mer- 
chant Marine Commission, fixing rates for loading 
and unloading of castor oil seeds in bags. (Dzdri0 
Oficial, August 6, 1942.) 

33,;. July 14, 1942. Notice No. 35, Export- 
Import Division, Bank of Brazil, advising that 
Certificates of Necessity for the importation of 
United States products subject to quotas for the 
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third quarter of the year must be presented by 
July 25, 1942. (Didrio Oficial, July 21, 1942.) 

33p. (Correction) July 15, 1942. Order No. 838, 
Ministry of Labor. (Diario Oficial, July 18, 1942.) 


336. July 15, 1942. Circular No. 321, Comp- 
troller-General, issuing instructions for the book- 
keeping relative to funds collected from foreigners 
in pursuance of Decree-Law No. 4166 of March 
11, 1942 (see Brazil 19, as corrected, BULLETIN, 
May and July 1942; and 23, BuLLeTIn, July 1942). 
(Didrio Oficial, July 29, 1942.) 

33c. July 16,1942. Resolution No. 99, Merchant 
Marine Commission, temporarily suspending 
service on the Rio-Belém line. (Didrio Oficial, 
August 6, 1942.) 

34. (Didrio Oficial, August 5, 1942.) 

34;,. July 18, 1942. Order No. 178, Ministry 
of Education and Health, providing that students 
in the secondary course who are called to military 
service be excused from school attendance and 
work which is made impossible through compli- 
ance with their duties towards national defense. 
(Diario Oficial, July 21, 1942.) 

3454. July 20, 1942. Resolution No. 475, Na- 
tional Coffee Department, suspending Resolution 
No. 471 of May 13, 1942 (see Brazil 266.3, BulLe- 
Tin, May 1943) since the United States Govern- 
ment has agreed to indemnify up to 75 percent of 
the increases in freight to which merchandise im- 
ported into that country is subject as a result of 
the war. (Didrio Oficial, July 21, 1942.) 

34a). July 23, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4509, 
establishing a special credit of 7,736 contos in the 
Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce for 
the placement of workers in the Amazon valley. 
(Diario Oficial, July 25, 1942.) 

34b. July 24, 1942. Notice No. 36, Export- 
Import Division, Bank of Brazil, publishing a list 
of new products included in the United States 
quota for Brazil for the third quarter of 1942. 
(Diario Oficial, July 29, 1942.) 

34c. July 30, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4534, ap- 
proving the bank agreement between Brazil and 
Paraguay signed in Rio de Janeiro June 6, 1942 
(see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 16a, as 
corrected, BULLETIN, September 1942 and April 
1943). (Didrio Oficial, August 1, 1942.) 


35a,. August 3, 1942. Resolution, National 
Petroleum Council, prohibiting the licensing of any 
automobile or truck burning petroleum products, 
or any change in registration, without approval 
from the Council, except in the case of regular 
renewals. (Didrio Oficial, August 8, 1942.) 


35a;p. August 4, 1942. Resolution No. 108, 
Merchant Marine Commission, authorizing a 10 
percent increase in loading and unloading rates 
for all ports. Effective August 15, 1942. (Diario 
Oficial, August 6, 1942.) 


35a,;,.. August 4, 1942. Resolution No. 109, 
Merchant Marine Commission, authorizing the 
tanker Santa Maria to make a voyage to certain 
Pacific ports to pick up an oil cargo. (Didrio 
Oficial, August 6, 1942.) 

35a;q. August 4, 1942. Resolution No. 84, 
Merchant Marine Commission, fixing the freight 
rate for the transportation of fuel oil in bulk from 
Recife to Rio de Janeiro. (Didrio Oficial, August 
6, 1942.) 

35a;. August 10, 1942. Decree No. 10,204, 
approving the Regulations for the Personnel 
Embarkation Service of the Ministry of War. 
(Diario Oficial, August 12, 1942.) 

35h). August 12, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4568, 
setting up a special credit in the Ministry of 
Agriculture to cover coal mining explorations in 
the Rio Negro valley of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul. (Didrio Oficial, August 14, 1942.) 


3502. August 13, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4579, 
prohibiting industrial establishments located in 
the States of Sdo Paulo and Rio de Janeiro from 
preparing beef for export, in order to insure the 
country’s meat supply. (Diério Oficial, August 
15, 1942.) 

35b;,. August 17, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4590, 
amending article 193 of Decree-Law No. 1187 of 
April 4, 1939, relative to reserves in the armed 
forces who, when called for commissions of a 
military nature, do not appear within the fixed 
time limit. (Dzdrio Oficial, August 19, 1942.) 

35d,. (Diario Oficial, August 21, 1942.) 


35f. August 21, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4605, 
setting up a special credit of 30,763 contos, in the 
Ministry of Highways and Public Works, for the 
National Motor Factory. (Didrio Oficial, August 
24, 1942.) 

366. August 22, 1942. Decree No. 10,314, 
declaring it to be in the interest of aeronautics to 
have the office of President of the Air Club of 
Brazil filled by an officer in the Brazilian Air 
Force. (Diario Oficial, August 25, 1942.) 


39. Decree-Law No. 4613. (Didrio Oftcezal, 
August 29, 1942.) 
40,. August 26, 1942. Order No. 725, Postal 


and Telegraph Department, issuing instructions 
to be followed so long as the Italian Cable Com- 
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pany (Compagnia Italiana dei Cavi Telegrafici Sotto- 
marin) remains under government administration. 


(See Brazil 34a, BuLitetTin, December 1942.) 
(Didério Oficial, August 27, 1942.) 
40a. Decree-Law No. 4627. (Didrio Oficial, 


August 29, 1942.) 


416. August 27, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4631. 
(Diario Oficial, August 29, 1942.) 


41h). August 29, 1942. Notice No. 38, Export- 
Import Division, Bank of Brazil, advising that 
requests for Certificates of Necessity covering 
material to be imported from the United States 
during the last quarter of 1942 must be made by 
September 15, 1942. (Didrio Oficial, September 1, 
1942.) 


41g,. September 2, 1942. Resolution No. 476, 
National Coffee Department, extending to 
September 15, 1942, the expiration date for 
quotas of coffee for export to the United States, 
in view of difficulties resulting from the war. 
(Diario Oficial, September 4, 1942.) 

43c. October —, 1942. Decree-law suspending 
in part the collection of funds of Axis subjects 
prescribed by Decree-Law No. 4166 of March 11, 
1942 (see Brazil 19, as corrected, BULLETIN, May 
and July 1942). (Boletim No. 214, Servigo de 
InformagG6es do Ministério das Relagées Exteriores, 


October 9, 1942.) 


43d. October —, 1942. Notice, War Ministry, 
prescribing rules and regulations to be followed 
by reserves in the armed forces who are resident 
abroad. (Boletim No. 274,Servico de Informagées 
do Ministério das Relagdes Exteriores, October 9, 
1942.) 


59. November —, 1942. Order, Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, creating an Advisory 
Council to study the technical and economic 
aspects of various national problems. (Boletim No. 
221, Servigo de Informagées do Ministério das 
Relacgdes Exteriores, November 27, 1942.) 


60. November —, 1942. Order, Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, establishing a Rationing 
Commission for the distribution of liquid fuel in 
the Federal District. (Boletim No. 227, Servigo de 
Informagées do Ministério das Relagdes Exterio- 
res, November 27, 1942.) 


61. November —, 1942. Order, Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, establishing an industrial 
Production Division under the direction of the 
Coordinator, with headquarters in the capital and 
with such regional offices as may become necessary. 
(Boletim No. 227, Servico de Informagées do Minis- 
tério das Relacdes Exteriores, November 27, 1942.) 


62. November —, 1942. Decree-law prescribing 
Measures pertaining to emergency industrial 
training and the transformation of trade schools to 
meet the production demands of the war. (Boletim 
No. 227, Servigo de Informagées do Ministério das 
Relacées Exteriores, November 27, 1942.) 


63. December —, 1942. Order, Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, outlining the adminis- 
trative set-up of his office. (Boletim No. 222, 
Servigo de Informagées do Ministério das Relagdes 
Exteriores, December 4, 1942.) 


64. December —, 1942. Order, Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, establishing the Price 
Division, charged with the duty of fixing market 
prices. (Boletim No. 222, Servigo de Informagées 
do Ministério das Relagoes Exteriores, December 
4, 1942.) 


65. December —, 1942. Order, Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, establishing the Na- 
tional Starch Products Service for the purpose of 
studying the problems of yuca and other starch 
production. (Boletim No. 222, Servigo de In- 
formagées do Ministério das Relagdes Exteriores, 
December 4, 1942.) 


66. January —, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5159, 
exempting from the compulsory purchase of 
war bonds in the amount of 3 percent of monthly 
income (see Brazil 45, BULLETIN, December 1942), 
public employees, participants in pension and re- 
tirement funds, and those persons whose monthly 
income is less than 250 cruzeiros. (Boletim No. 
227, Servigo de Informagdes do Ministério das 
Relagdes Exteriores, January 8, 1943.) 


67. January —, 1943. Decree suspending for 
the duration of the war the guarantees of the 
military service law and authorizing the Govern- 
ment to transfer volunteers and enlisted men 
whenever and wherever it is deemed advisable 
for the best interests of mobilization and national 
security. (Boletim No. 227, Servigo de Informa- 
cdes do Ministério das Relagdes Exteriores, 
January 8, 1943.) 


68. January —, 1943. Decree-law amending 
Decree-Law No. 4451 of July 9, 1942 (see Brazil 
32g, BULLETIN, February 1943), with reference to 
the establishment of the Rubber Credit Bank. 
(Boletim No. 228, Servigo de Informagées do 
Ministério das Relagdes Exteriores, January 15, 
1943.) 


69. January —, 1943. Decree-law creating 
a Commission for the Financing of Production, 
composed of five members representing the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Labor and the 
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armed forces, to function under the direction of 
the Ministry of the Treasury, and charged with 
planning the financing of production activities 
of interest to the economic and military defense 
of the nation. (Boletim No. 229, Servigo de In- 
formagodes do Ministério das Relagdes Exteriores, 
January 22, 1943.) 


70. February —, 1943. Notice, Bank Inspection 
Department of the Bank of Brazil, prohibiting 
the entrance or exit of Brazilian paper money 
and prescribing measures in reference to foreign 
paper money in the possession of travelers. 
(Boletim No. 234, Servigo de Informacées do 
Ministério das Relagdes Exteriores, February 
26, 1943.) 


71. March 2, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5294, 
fixing the budget, in the sum of 600,000,000 
cruzeiros, for the Special Public Works and 
National Defense Plan for the year 1943. (Boletim 
No. 235, Servigo de Informagées do Ministério 
das RelagGes Exteriores, March 5, 1943.) 


72. March—, 1943. Decree-law prescribing 
penalties for infractions of resolutions of the 
Economic Defense Commission, established by 
Decree-Law No. 4807 of October 7, 1942 (see 
Brazil 46, as corrected, BuLLETIN, December 
1942 and April 1943). (Boletim No. 236, Servico 
de Informagées do Ministério das Relacées 
Exteriores, March 12, 1943.) 


CHILE 


48. February 9, 1943. Decree, Ministry of 
Finance, providing that hemp or jute sacks for 
use as containers for mineral products be im- 
ported at a reduced rate of duty. (Diario Oficial, 
February 9, 1943, mentioned in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, March 27, 1943.) 


49. February 15, 1943. Decree, Ministry of 
Finance, providing for a reduced rate of duty 
on kerosene imports. (Diario Oficial, February 
15, 1943, mentioned in Forezgn Commerce Weekly, 
Washington, March 27, 1943.) | 


COLOMBIA 


56a. December 19, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2773, regulating the teaching of civilian avia- 
tion in private institutions. (Dzario Oficial, Decem- 
ber 31, 1942.) 

56b. December 22, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2798, dictating various orders regarding 


vacations for personnel in the armed forces. 
(Diario Oficial, December 31, 1942.) 


56c. December 28, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 2812, ordering the issue of 15,000,000 pesos in 


National Economic Defense Bonds, as authorized 
by Law No. 45 of December 18, 1942 (see Colom- 
bia 56, Butietin, April 1943). (Diario Oficial, 
December 31, 1942.) 

56d. December 31, 1942. Law No. 66, authoriz- 
ing the Government to extend the Coffee Quota 
Agreement for the duration of the present inter- 
national emergency and one additional year, and 
making other provisions for the protection of the 
coffee industry. (Diario Oficial, January 2, 1943.) 


56e. January 13, 1943. Presidential Decree 
creating the Inter-American Cooperative Service 
for Public Health. (El Tiempo, Bogota, January 
14, 1943.) 


COSTA RICA 


60. December 12, 1942. Legislative Decree 
No. 26, promulgating a Law for Economic De- 
fense, which establishes an economic blockade for 
Germany, Italy, and Japan; continues the Alien 
Property Custodian Board (see Costa Rica 25 and 
37¢c, BULLETIN, July and November 1942, respec- 
tively) and, defines its duties and powers; and 
authorizes the Executive Power to issue Defense 
Bonds not in excess of 20,000,000 colones. (La 
Gaceta, December 16, 1942.) 


61. December 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 38, carrying out Legislative Decree No. 26 
(see 60 above), by instructing the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Commerce to issue Defense Bonds in 
the amount of 20,000,000 colones and providing 
that said Bonds be put into circulation as au- 
thorized by the Executive Power. (La Gaceta, 
December 16, 1942.) 


62. December 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 39, issued in accordance with Presidential 
Decree No. 38 of December 14, 1942 (see 61 
above), authorizing the circulation of 500 De- 
fense Bonds of 5,000 colones each (Series A—Nos. 
1-500). (La Gaceta, December 18, 1942.) 


63. December 19, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 40, authorizing oil companies to make any 
agreement intended to facilitate supplying the 
country or to aid national and continental de- 
fense, in accordance with instructions issued by the 
Petroleum Supply Committee for Latin America. 
(La Gaceta, December 20, 1942.) 

64. December 19, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 41, providing for the issue of 500 Provisional 
Certificates of 5,000 colones each, to be ex- 
changeable for Defense Bonds at a later date. 
(La Gaceta, December 20, 1942.) 

65. December 19, 1942. Legislative Order No. 
3, suspending certain constitutional guarantees 
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for a period of sixty days starting January 9, 1943. 
(La Gaceta, December 24, 1942.) 

66. January 4, 1943. Notice sent to all Munici- 
palities by the Agricultural Statistical Service of 
the Nationai Department of Agriculture requesting 
semi-monthly lists of prices quoted for articles in 
great demand so that steps may be taken to estab- 
lish strict price control and benefit national 
economy. (La Prensa Libre, San José, January 5, 
1943.) 

67. January 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3, amplifying existing subsistence laws by creating 
a General Supply Board and Local Supply Boards 
to enforce Law No. 51 of July 16, 1932, Regula- 
tion No. 5 of July 9, 1936, and Law No. 6 of 
September 21, 1939 as amended by Law No. 101 
of July 16, 1942 (see Costa Rica 38a, BULLETIN, 
January 1943) and providing that said Boards 
work in conjunction with the Office of Investiga- 
tion and Price Control (see Costa Rica 26, 
BuLLETIN, July 1942). (La Gaceta, January 24, 
1943.) 

68. January 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
4, issued in accordance with the Economic De- 
fense Law (see 60 above), setting forth the 
organization and functions of the Alien Property 
Custodian Board. (La Gaceta, January 31, 1943.) 
69. January 29, 1943. Announcement by the 
Gasoline Rationing Board that as of February 1, 
1943, gasoline rations will be increased to 5 gal- 
lons per month. (La Prensa Libre, San José. 
January 29, 1943.) 

70. January 30, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
6, expropriating the property of a firm appearing 
on the Proclaimed List, as recommended by the 
Alien Property Custodian Board. (La Gaceta, 
February 2, 1943.) 

71. February —, 1943. Notice, Gasoline Ra- 
tioning Board, advising that gasoline ration cou- 
pons will be issued from the first to the fifteenth 
of each month and will expire the last day of the 
month. (La Gaceta, February 2, 1943.) 

72. February 10, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
7, expropriating specified agricultural machinery 
and tools belonging to Japanese subjects, as recom- 
mended by the Alien Property Custodian Board. 
(La Gaceta, February 13, 1943.) 

73. February 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
10, issued in accordance with Presidential Decree 
No. 38 of December 14, 1942 (see 61 above), 
authorizing the circulation of 100 Defense Bonds 
of 1000 colones each (Series B—Nos. 1-100) and 
100 of 500 colones each (Series C—Nos. 1-100). 
(La Gaceta, February 19, 1943.) 


CUBA 


337a. February 5, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 362, prohibiting the use in Cuba of any sort 
of industrial, commercial, or agricultural brands 
or makes, or any documents or pamphlets on 
which there appear shields, flags, emblems, 
insignia, or any characteristic sign of nations at 
war with Cuba, or of nations allied with such 
enemy nations. (Gaceta Oficial, February 8, 1943, 
p. 2211.) 


345. February 18, 1943. General Order No. 4, 
Cuban Maritime Commission, interpreting Gen- 
eral Orders No. 7 of December 30, 1942 and No. 1 
of January 12, 1943 (see Cuba 315 and 326, 
BuLLeETIN, April 1943) relative to the handling of 
imports in Cuban ports. (Gaceta Oficial, March 2, 
1943, p. 3488.) 


346. February 20, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 540, providing that civilians with special 
technical preparation or special knowledge useful 
in war activities are subject to Emergency 
Military Service. (Gaceta Oficial, February 23, 
1943, p. 3142.) 


347. February 20, 1943. Resolution No. 655, 
Ministry of Labor, authorizing workers in the 
sugar industry to carry on their usual activities 
on February 24 and May 20, national holidays, 
so as not to interrupt work in an industry of 
importance to the war effort. (Gaceta Oficial, 
February 23, 1943, p. 3140.) 


348. February 20, 1943. Resolution No. 84, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing tire 
and inner tube quotas for February. (Gaceta 
Oficial, February 23, 1943, p. 3139.) 


349. February 23, 1943. Resolution No. 85, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, exempting 
customs bonded or other public warehouses from 
the obligation of making monthly statements of 
shipments of medicinal products passing through 
their hands, as provided for by Resolution No. 
74 (see Cuba 326a, BuLteTIN, May 1943); and 
requiring importers of drugs and chemical and 
medicinal products to report imports. (Gaceta 
Oficial, February 26, 1943, p. 3329.) 


350. February 23, 1943. Resolution No. 86, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, uniting 
all the dispositions for the control of fuel in one 
list of regulations and establishing additional 
regulations. (Gaceta Oficial, February 27, 1943, 
p. 3367.) 


351. February 26, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 567, lowering import duty on metal sheets 
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intended as substitutes for tin plate. (Gaceta 


Oficial, February 27, 1943, p. 3366.) 


352. February 27, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 608, subjecting to fine any persons leaving 
Cuba and hiding in their luggage any effects for 
which an export permit is required according to 
Decree No. 3485 of December 27, 1941 (see 
Cuba 26, BuLietin, April 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, 
March 5, 1943, p. 3745.) 


353. March 3, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
641, revoking certain provisions of Resolution- 
Law No. 3 of January 5, 1942, and Presidential 
Decree No. 127 of January 19, 1942 (see Cuba 
36 and 44, Burietin, April 1942). (Gaceta 
Oficial, March 9, 1943, p. 3938.) 


354. March 3, 1943. Resolution No. 87, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, exempting 
dealers who have exhausted their supply of tires 
and tubes from certain requirements established 
by Decree No. 125 of January 20, 1942, as amend- 
ed by the decree of April 14, 1942 (see Cuba 47 
and 130, Butietin, April and July 1942). (Gaceta 
Oficial, March 4, 1943, p. 3690.) 


355. March 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
627, authorizing the Cuban Sugar Institute to 
acquire 2,700,000 tons from the 1943 sugar crop 
to be sold to the United States and prescribing 
rules and regulations pertaining thereto. (Gaceta 
Oficial, Edicién Extraordinaria, March 5, 1943.) 


356. March 5, 1943. General Order No. 5, 
Cuban Maritime Commission, revoking Orders 
No. 7 of December 30, 1942, No. 1 of January 12, 
1943, and No. 4 of February 18, 1943. (See Cuba 
315 and 326, BULLETIN, May 1943, and 345 above.) 
(Gaceta Oficial, March 8, 1943, p. 3810.) 


357. March 6, 1943. Resolution No. 88, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, regulating the 
distribution ef natural gasoline and naphtha from 
Motembo. (Gaceta Oficial, March 10, 1943, p. 
3977.) 


358. March 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
676, accepting the offer of the Circulo Militar » 
Naval to turn two buildings over to the Govern- 
ment for the duration of the war. (Gaceta Oficial, 
March 10, 1943, p. 3980.) 


359. March 8, 1943. Presidentiai Decree No. 
682, regulating the execution of Decree No. 1171 
of April 27, 1942 (see Cuba 150, BuLLerin, 
August 1942), relative to the exportation of 
liquors. (Gaceta Oficial, March 10, 1943, p. 3970.) 


360. March 10, 1943. Resolution No. 89, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing prices for 


final molasses from the 1943 sugar crop. (Gaceta 


Oficial, March 12, 1943, p. 4165.) 


361. March 11, 1943. Resolution No. 90, Office 
of Price Reguiation and Supply, regulating the 
establishment of maximum prices for imports. 
(Gaceta Oficial, March 13, 1943, p. 4229.) 


362. March 13, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
748, regulating the handling of the financial ad- 
justments necessary in carrying out Decree No. 93 
of January 4, 1943 (see Cuba 317, BuLteTin, 
April 1943), relative to enlistments in the armed 
forces. (Gaeta Oficial, March 16, 1943, p. 4325.) 


363. March 18, 1943. Resolution No. 91, Office 
of Price Regulation and Control, fixing the price 
of ethyl alcohol. (Gaceta Oficial, March 19, 1943, 
p. 4609.) 


364. March 18, 1943. Resolution No. 92, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, amending Reso- 
lution No. 63 of December 8, 1942 (see Cuba 302, 
Bu.uetin, March 1943), which created the Used 
Tire and Inner Tube Rationing Commission. 
(Gaceta Oficial, March 20, 1943, p. 4644.) 


365. March 18, 1943. Resolution No. 93, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing tire and 
inner tube quotas for March. (Gaceta Ofwial, 
March 22, 1943, p. 4676.) 


366. March 19, 1943. Order No. 3, Office of 
Alien Property Custodian, requiring employers to 
register all employees who are subjects or citizens 
of those countries listed in Decree No. 3448 of 
December 22, 1941 (see Cuba 21, BuLLETIN, April 
1942). (Gaceta Oficial, March 20, 1943, p. 4654.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


65. January 12, 1943. Law No. 152, prescribing 
that for the duration of the war the working day 
and the time of opening and closing of industrial 
and commercial enterprises may be fixed by the 
enterprises themselves without regard to the 
provisions of specified labor laws, but nevertheless 
requiring equitable wage adjustments in case 
working hours and weeks are increased beyond 
those specified by law. (Gaeta Oficial, January 
16, 1943.) 


66. January 14, 1943. Resolution No. 23, Na- 
tional Commission of Transportation and Petro- 
leum Control, placing fuel and Diesel oil under 
the control of that Commission, requiring decla- 
rations of stocks on hand, and prescribing other 
rules and regulations pertaining thereto. (Gaceta 
Oficial, January 30, 1943.) 


67. January 18, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
932, repealing Executive Decree No. 623 of 
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December 24, 1942 (see Dominican Republic 60, 
BuL_etin, April 1943), in view of the enactment of 
Law No. 152 (see 65 above), which pertains to the 
same subject of increased working hours. (Gaceta 
Oficial, January 19, 1943.) 


68. January 18, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
934, giving the Office for the Control of Nails (see 
Dominican Republic 62, Butietin, April 1943) 
similar control over iron hand tools and imple- 
ments. (Gaceta Oficial, January 20, 1943.) 


69. January 29, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
945, giving the force of a decree to Resolution No. 
23 of the National Commission of Transportation 
and Petroleum Control, (sce 66 above). (Gaceta 
Oficial, January 30, 1943.) 


70. January 30,1943. Executive Decree No. 951, 
placing under government control all nationally 
registered merchant vessels of more than 20 tons, 
authorizing the creation of a National Maritime 
Commission, and prescribing its duties. (Gaceta 
Oficial, January 30, 1943.) 


71. February 2, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
962, creating the National Maritime Commission 
authorized by Executive Decree No. 951 (see 70 
above). (Gaveta Oficial, February 4, 1943.) 


72. February 12, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
983, making the exportation and reexportation of 
hides and skins subject to prior permit. (Gaceta 
Oficial, February 17, 1943.) 


EL SALVADOR 


53. January 21, 1943. Bulletin No. 6, Ministry 
of the Treasury, fixing maximum sales prices for 
copper wire. (Diario Oficial, February 1, 1943.) 


54. February 22, 1943. Announcement that in 
March fuel ration coupons will not be issued to 
owners of automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, etc., 
who have not registered their vehicles. (Diario 
Nuevo, San Salvador, February 22, 1943.) 


55. February 27, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
8, extending the state of siege originally established 
-by Legislative Decree No. 93 of December 8, 
1941 (see El Salvador 2, Buttetin, April 1942.) 
(Diario Oficial, March 3, 1943.) 


GUATEMALA 


62. February 12, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3039, suspending for the duration of the war the 
provisions of clause (e) of article 1 of Legislative 
Decree No. 1542 relative to taxes paid by foreign 
theatrical companies. (Diario de Centro América, 
February 18, 1943.) 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 


63. February 24, 1943. Presidential Order pro- 
hibiting the exportation of metal containers. 
Effective upon publication in the official section 
of the Diario de Centro América. (Diario de 
Centro América, Seccién Informativa, February 24, 
1943.) 


64. February 26, 1943. Publication by the 
Ministry of the Treasury of explanations clarifying 
the application of Presidential Decree No. 3030 
of December 18, 1942, relative to pharmaceutical 
and chemical products. (See Guatemala 57, 
Butitetin, March and April 1943.) (Diario de 
Centro América, Seccién Informativa, February 27, 
1943.) 


65. February 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3042, amending Presidential Decree No. 3030 
relative to pharmaceutical products. (See 
Guatemala 57, BuLLETIN, March and April 1943 
and 64 above.) (Diario de Centro América, March 3, 
1943.) 

HAITI 


70. January 23, 1943. Order, Department of 
Commerce and National Economy and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, fixing minimum prices 
to be paid producers for their 1943 cotton 


crop.  (Haiti-Fournal, Port-au-Prince, January 
25, 1943.) 


71. February 4, 1943. Decree-law authorizing 
the sale of enemy properties confiscated under the 
provisions of Decree-Laws Nos. 80 and 84 of 
December 18 and 29, 1941, and No. 148 of June 
17, 1942 (see Haiti 10, 13, and 45, BuLLETIN, 
April and November 1942). (Haztt-Fournal, Port- 
au-Prince, February 5, 1943.) 


72. February 6, 1943. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and National Economy, pre- 
scribing rules and regulations regarding the 
distribution of kerosene in the country outside the 
capital. (Haiti-Fournal, Port-au-Prince, February 
8, 1943.) 


73. February 11, 1943. Decree amending the 
decree of February 4, 1943 (see 71 above), by 
providing that the sales of enemy property re- 
ferred to therein shall be made by means of public 
auctions. (Haiti-Journal, Port-au-Prince, Febru- 
ary 12, 1943.) 


HONDURAS 


7a. January 31, 1942. Order No. 715; emis 
powering the Casa Uhler, S. A., to export to the 
United States coffee grown on plantations belong- 
ing to German subjects and regulating the han- 
dling of such exports. (Za Gaceta, February 4, 
1943.) 
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MEXICO 


54b. June 30, 1942. Decree fixing maximum 
prices for citric and glacial acetic acids, soda ash, 
caustic soda, horse nails, and black or galvanized 
sheets and tubes. (Diario Oficial, July 13, 1942.) 


113a. December 23, 1942. Decree approving 
the anti-submarine warfare pact signed between 
Mexico and Cuba on October 2, 1942 (see 
Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 52, BULLETIN, 
December 1942 and February 1943). (Diario 
Oficial, March 8, 1943.) 


116a. December 29, 1942. Decree increasing 
the Mixed Regional Economic Councils (see 
Mexico 47a, BuLLETIN, December 1942) by three 
members, representing the Department of Com- 
munications and Public Works, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Federation of Cooperative Societies, 
respectively. Effective on publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, February 27, 1943.) 
134. February 12, 1943. Resolution, Depart- 
ment of National Economy, freezing stocks of 
hides of cattle slaughtered in slaughterhouses in 
specified cities and towns in the State of Guana- 
juato. (Diario Oficial, March 20, 1943.) 


135. February 22, 1943. Decree adding the 
following articles to the list of those on which 
exportation was restricted by the decree of 
December 9, 1941 (see Mexico 1a, BULLETIN, 
June 1942): cottonseed meal, alfalfa hay, Peru- 
vian bark, oil cake, straw of all kinds, fodder and 
bran, and fresh, dried, and refrigerated meats. 
(Diario Oficial, March 8, 1943.) 

136. February 23, 1943. Decree repealing the 
decree of June 30, 1942 (see 544 above) insofar as 
it refers to maximum prices for citric acid. 
(Diario Oficial, March 9, 1943.) 

137. February 25, 1943. Decree amending the 
decrees in reference to the registration of specified 
Mexican bonds (see Mexico 69a, 98d, and 109, 
BuLietin, March 1943), by extending the time 
limit for such registration to June 30, 1943, 
and making other provisions. Effective on publi- 
cation in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, March 
1, 1943.) 

138. February 26, 1943. Decree prohibiting the 
exportation of seeds, plants, or parts of plants of 
the rubber-producing Cryptostegia Grandiflora. 
(Diario Oficial, March 23, 1943.) 

139. March 2, 1943. Decree authorizing the 
establishment, by the National Distributing and 
Regulating Company, the National Bank of 
Agricultural Credit, the National Bank of Ejidal 
Credit, and the Importing and Exporting Com- 


pany (all Government agencies), of a Consortium 
for the acquisition at fair prices of rice, beans, 
corn, and wheat, for the purpose of maintaining 
price stability and protecting both producers and 
consumers. (Diario Oficial, March 2, 1943. 
Clarified in Diario Oficial, March 9, 1943.) 


140. March 3, 1943. Resolution, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
prescribing rules for the interpretation of the law 
on enemy property and business (see Mexico 44, 
BULLETIN, September 1942), in regard to contracts 
and similar acts executed before notaries public. 
(Diario Oficial, March 6, 1943.) 


141. March 3, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of persons 
and firms included under the provisions of the 
law on enemy property and business (see Mexico 
133, BuLLETIN, May 1943, and other references 
noted therein). (Diario Oficial, March 6, 1943.) 


142. March 4, 1943. Emergency Law on Bet- 
ting and Games of Chance, repealing the law 
of September 9, 1942 (see Mexico 83, BULLETIN, 
December 1942), and making new provisions. 


(Diario Oficial, March 6, 1943.) 


143. March 12, 1943. Order of the Consortium 
established by the decree of March 2, 1943 
(see 139 above), closing the frontiers to all ex- 
portation of rice. (£1 Universal, Mexico City, 
March 13, 1943.) 


144. March 12, 1943. Order of the Consortium, 
through which that organization, in cooperation 
with the Bank of Ejidal Credit, acquired the entire 
rice crop of the State of Michoacan. (E/ Universal, 
Mexico City, March 13, 1943.) 


145. March 16, 1943. Resolution, Inter-De- 
partmental! Board on Enemy Property and Business 
supplementing previously published lists of 
persons and firms included under the provisions 
of the law on enemy property and business (see 
141 above and other references noted therein). 


(Diario Oficial, March 31, 1943.) 


146. March 26, 1943. Decree extending to 
June 30, 1943, the period for circulation of 5- 
centavo cupronickel coins, the minting of which 
was suspended by the decree of December 29, 
1942 (see Mexico 115, Buttetin, April 1943). 
(Diario Oficial, March 31, 1943.) 


NICARAGUA 


32. January 15, 1943. Presidential Order No. 
45-C, approving the contract signed August 19, 
1942, by Nicaragua and the United States and 
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providing for the construction of a Temporary 
Road on the site of the Pan American Highway. 
(See Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 35, 
Butietin, November 1942.) (La Gaceta, January 
20, 1943.) 


33. February 4, 1943. Order, Price and Trade 
Control Board, freezing stocks of nails and re- 
quiring a declaration of all stocks on hand. 
(La Prensa, Managua, February 6, 1943.) 


PANAMA 


60. January 29, 1943. Decree No. 22, Office of 
Price Control, fixing the price of gasoline through- 
out the Republic. (Gaceta Oficial, January 30, 
1943.) 


61. February 4, 1943. Decree No. 24, Office of 
Price Control, extending the effects of Decrees No. 
16 (see Panama 50, BuLietin, April 1943) and 
No. 17, fixing retail prices for specified food prod- 
ucts, matches, and soap, and making certain 
amendments. (Gaceta Oficial, February 6, 1943.) 


62. February 5, 1943. Order, Office of Price 
Control, fixing the retail price of oatmeal. (La 
Estrella de Panamaé, Panama, February 6, 1943.) 


63. February 23, 1943. Order, Office of Price 
Control, fixing the retail price of quick-cooking 
oatmeal. (La Estrella de Panama, Panama, Febru- 
ary 24, 1943.) 


PARAGUAY 


27a. November 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 15,061, fixing a fee of 200 pesos to be paid by 
importers for each certificate of necessity obtained 
for the importation of articles from the United 
States. (EI Pais, Asuncién, November 16, 1942.) 


27b. November 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 15,068, authorizing construction firms to ship 
out of the country machinery and tools brought in 
for the construction of public works. (£1 Pais, 
Asuncion, November 18, 1942.) 


27c. November 26, 1942. Resolution, General 
Office of Industry and Commerce, fixing a new 
increased price for gasoline and kerosene im- 
ported from Uruguay. (No change is made in the 
price of such products imported from other 
sources.) (El Pais, Asuncién, November 28, 
1942.) 


27d. December —, 1942. Presidential decree 
suspending all transfers of funds, direct or in- 
direct, from Paraguay to Axis or Axis-controlled 
territory. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, December 9, 1942.) 


27e. December 3, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 15,825, authorizing enterprises having the 


privilege of duty-free importation of materials for 
use in their industries to sell tin scrap without 
payment of the usual duties, and authorizing the 
use of such tin scrap as a raw material in the 
country and its exportation in return for articles, 
the importation of which would not otherwise 
be feasible. (El Pais, Asuncién, December 9, 
1942.) 


27f. December 15, 1942. Decree-Law No. 15,- 
011, fixing increases in salaries and wages of 
employees, in view of the increased cost of living. 
(El Pais, Asuncién, January 11, 1943.) 


27g. January 13, 1943. Resolution, General 
Office of Industry and Commerce, amending 
Resolution No. 92 of August 29, 1942 (see Para- 
guay 23, BULLETIN, January 1943), and establish- 
ing new ceiling prices for specified articles of 
prime necessity. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, January 18, 
1943.) 


29. February 2, 1943. Resolution, adding Port- 
land cement to the list of articles of general 
necessity, the sale of which is controlled by Decree 
No. 11,394 of March 5, 1942 (see Paraguay 9, 
BULLETIN, July 1942). (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Washington, March 13, 1943.) 


PERU 


48a. November 1942. Presidential Decree 
subjecting imported metal rings for milk bottle 
tops to certain tariff regulations for the duration 
of the war. (Boletin de Aduanas, Callao, November 
1942.) 


56a. December 29, 1942. Supreme Resolution 
No. 866, Ministry of Development and Public 
Works, appointing a commission to go to the 
United States to study hemp cultivation. (El 
Peruano, January 8, 1943.) 


58. January 29, 1943. Resolution prohibiting 
the exportation of cottonseed produced in the 
1942-43 crop and fixing maximum prices for 
cottonseed and cottonseed products. (El Comer- 
cio, Lima, January 31, 1943.) 

59. January 30, 1943. Supreme Resolution, 
Ministry of Agriculture, fixing prices for the 


next crop of various types of beans. (£/ Peruano, 
February 2, 1943.) 


UNITED STATES 


19a. December 19, 1941. Designation by the 
President of the Maritime War Emergency Board. 
(Federal Register, March 20, 1943.) 

43a. February 6, 1942. Public Law 435 (77th 
Congress), authorizing the attendance of personnel 
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of the Army of the United States as students in 
educational institutions and other places. 


346. March 6, 1943. Public Law 7 (78th Con- 
gress), amending the provisions of the Act 
authorizing the attendance of personnel of the 
Army of the United States as students at educa- 
tional institutions and other places (see 43a above). 


347. March 9, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9312, defining the foreign information activities 
of the Offlce of War Information. (Federal 
Register, March 12, 1943.) 


348. March 11, 1943. Public Law 9 (78th 
Congress), extending for one year the provisions 
of an act to promote the defense of the United 
States, approved March 11, 1941. 


349. March 17, 1943. Public Law 10 (78th 
Congress), amending Veterans Regulation Num- 
bered 10, as amended, to grant hospitalization, 
domiciliary care, and burial benefits in certain 
World War II cases. 


350. March 18, 1943. Public Law 11 (78th 
Congress), making deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, including, among other items, the following 
amounts: $4,000,000,000 for the construction fund 
of the United States Maritime Commission; 
$81,000 and $500,000 to the Bureau of Mines for 
investigations of oil and gas and of specified stra- 
tegic mineral deposits, respectively; $1,200,000 to 
the Children’s Bureau for emergency maternity 
and infant care for wives and infants of enlisted 
men in the armed forces of the United States; and 
increasing from $420,000 to $499,500 the amount 
that may be expended by the Public Health 
Service for the procurement and establishment of 
reserves of blood plasma or serum albumen. 


351. March 20, 1943. Food Directive 6, Food 
Distribution Administration, delegating authority 
to the Office cf Price Administration with respect 
to the nation-wide rationing of fats and oils, and 
cheese. (Federal Register, March 23, 1943.) 


352. March 20, 1943. Food Directive 7, Food 
Distribution Administration, delegating author- 
ity to the Office of Price Administration with 
respect to the nation-wide rationing of meats. 
(Federal Register, March 23, 1943.) 

353. March 20, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9317, making available for the use of the Army 
and Navy quinine sulfate acquired by the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury Department. 
(Federal Register, March 24, 1943.) 

354. March 22, 1943. Public Law 12 (78th 
Congress), extending the jurisdiction of naval 


courts martial in time of war or national emer- 
gency to certain persons outside the continental 
limits of the United States. 


355. March 23, 1943. Public Law 13 (78th 
Congress), amending the World War Veterans 
Act, 1924, as amended, to authorize renewal of 
expiring 5-year level premium term insurance 
policies of those in active military or naval service 
and certain others outside the continental limits 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 


356. March 23, 1943. Public Law 14 (78th 
Congress), permitting the shipment tax-free of 
certain tobacco products to iterritoriés of the 
United States for the use of members of the 
military and naval forces of the United States. 


357. March 23, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9319, amending Executive Order No. 9276 (see 
United States 296, BuLiteTIn, February 1943), 
with reference to the establishment of the Petro- 
leum Administration for War and its duties and 
functions. (Federal Register, March 26, 1943.) 


358. March 24, 1943. Public Law 16 (78th 
Congress), amending Public Law 2 (73d Con- 
gress), March 20, 1933, and the Veterans Regula- 
tions, to provide for rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans of the present war, and for other purposes. 


359. March 24, 1943. Public Law 17 (78th 
Congress), amending and clarifying certain pro- 
visions of law relating to functions of the War 
Shipping Administration, and for other purposes. 


360. March 26, 1943. Public Law 19 (78th 
Congress), authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public 
works, and for other purposes. 


361. March 26, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9322, centralizing and delegating authority with 
respect to the production and distribution of food. 
(Federal Register, March 30, 1943.) 


362. March 29, 1943. Ration Order No. 16, 
Office of Price Administration, ordering nation- 
wide rationing of meats, cheeses, canned fish, 
butter, oleomargarine, fats and oils, and prescrib- 
ing rules and regulations pertaining thereto. 
(Federal Register, March 24, 1943.) 


363. March 31, 1943. Public Law 20 (78th 
Congress), making additional appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, including, 
among other items, $48,000,000 for the Naval 
Reserve; $750,000,000 for maintenance, Bureau 
of Ships; $1,000,000,000 for ordnance and ord- 
nance stores; $67,000,000 for the Navy Medical 
Department; $417,000,000 for naval armor, 
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armament, and ammunition; $10,000,000, for re- 
pair facilities; $210,000,000 for construction of 
floating drydocks; and an increase from $1,068,- 
000,000 to $1,630,000,000 for naval aviation 
purposes. 


364. March 31, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9323, amending Executive Order No. 8809 of 
June 28, 1941, which established the Good Con- 
duct Medal, by making possible its award to 
enlisted men who since December 7, 1941, 
honorably serve one year in the active military 
forces while the United States is at war. (Federal 
Register, April 3, 1943.) 


365. April 1, 1943. Presidential Proclamation 
No. 2582, extending under authority of Public 
Law 704 of August 18, 1942 (see United States 221, 
BuLLetin, November 1942), to the Government 
of the Dominion of New Zealand certain privi- 
leges with respect to prizes captured under author- 
ity of that Government, and brought into, taken, 
or appropriated in the territorial waters of the 
United States for the use of the said Government. 
(Federal Register, April 6, 1943.) 


366. April 1, 1943. Inauguration of a plan, 
worked out jointly by the United States Depart- 
ment of State, the Office of Lend-lease Adminis- 
tration, and the Board of Economic Warfare, for 
a new system of advance programming of expurts 
for the purchasing missions of foreign governments, 
for the purpose of achieving closer coordination in 
procurement and shipping. (Bulletin, United 
States Department of State, March 20, 1943.) 


URUGUAY 


4e. January 7, 1942. Presidential Decree creat- 
ing the National Petroleum Coordination Com- 
mittee and outlining its duties. (Diario Oficial, 
January 13, 1942.) 


54b. June 29, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
698/942, authorizing the ANCAP (National 
Administration for Fuel, Alcohol, and Portland 
Cement) to make a detailed study of the manu- 
facture and use of a standard type of gasogene and 
upon completion of the study to propose regula- 
tions regarding the installation of such apparatus 


in specified types of motor vehicles. (Diario 
Oficial, July 8, 1942.) 
98a. October 23, 1942. Presidential Decree 


No. 1354/941, extending the powers of the 
ANCAP with regard to the construction of gaso- 
genes (see 544 above). (Diario Oficial, November 
SelOA2s) 


100c;. December 3, 1942. Presidential Decree 


No. 1863, approving civilian defense insignia, 
(Diario Oficial, January 7, 1943.) 

100h,;. December 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1879, approving regulations of the local 
civilian defense boards. (Diario Oficial, January 
7, 1943.) 


100h;. December 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1876, designating an additional security zone 
in Montevideo, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Decree-Law of July 16, 1942 (see Uruguay 
60a, BULLETIN, January 1943) and Decree No. 
1811 of October 31, 1942. (Diario Oficial, January 
7, 1943.) 


104a. December 14, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1025/942, adding specified types of fishing 
hooks, nets, and other items of fishing tackle and 
ship chandlery to the articles of prime necessity 
covered by Presidential Decrees of May 19, 
1942, and August 20, 1942 (see Uruguay 45 
and 78, BuLLETIN, October 1942 and January 
1943, respectively). (Diario Oficial, January 7, 
1943.) 

111. January 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1635/942, relieving the National Petroleum Co- 
ordination Committee of its functions in regard to 
fuel rationing, assigned to it by Presidential 
Decree No. 1190/942 of September 11, 1942. 
(See Uruguay 83,, Burietin, May 1943.) 
(Diario Oficial, January 19, 1943.) 


112. January 13, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
291/B/942, declaring null and void certain quotas 
of gasoline for agricultural use. (Diario Oficial, 
January 30, 1943.) 


113. January 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1710/942, fixing maximum prices for sugar. 
(Diario Oficial, January 21, 1943.) 


114. January 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
82/942, fixing minimum prices for flax and pre- 
scribing other rules and regulations in regard to its 
exportation. (Diario Oficial, January 29, 1943.) 


115. January 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
451/942, prohibiting the exportation of oak casks. 
(Diario Oficial, January 30, 1943.) 


116. January 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1635/942, suspending the requirement that 
gasoline for civil aviation purposes be colored. 
(Diario Oficial, January 30, 1943.) 

117. January 22, 1943. Executive Resolution 
No. 1730/942, authorizing the acquisition of corn 
in Argentina during the current year and its duty- 
free importation, for use in the manufacture of 
alcohol. (Diario Oficial, January 30, 1943.) 
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VENEZUELA 


41a,. July 6, 1942. Resolution No. 29, National 
Price Regulation Board, repealing Resolution No. 
24 of June 18, 1942 (see Venezuela 40c, BULLETIN, 
December 1942) and regulating the sale of iron 
dowels and beams and requiring dealers to declare 
stocks on hand. (Gaceta Oficial, July 6, 1942.) 


86a. January 1, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
the Interior, appointing delegates to represent the 
Ministry on the various Permanent Military 
Service Boards of the Federal Entities in accord- 
ance with article 36 of the Military Service Law 
(see Venezuela 49, ButtetiIn, November 1942.) 
(Gaceta Oficial, January 2, 1943.) 


88. January 27, 1943. Resolution No. 63, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
sales prices for printing paper, bond paper, 
second sheets, and airmail! paper. (Gaceta Oficial, 
January 27, 1943.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


2). January 13, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Uruguay 
providing for the extension of lend-lease aid to 
Uruguay. (Bulletin, United States Department 
of State, February 27, 1943.) 


20a. January 16, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of Costa Rica and the United States 
providing for the extension of lend-lease aid to 
Costa Rica. (Bulletin, United States Department 
of State, February 27, 1943.) 


22,. February 2, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of El Salvador and the United 
States providing for the extension of lend-lease 
aid to El Salvador. (Bulletin, United States 
Department of State, February 27, 1943.) 


26. February 28, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of Honduras and the United States 
providing for the extension of lend-lease aid to 
Honduras. (Bulletin, United States Department 
of State, February 27, 1943.) 


8a,. March 17, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of Colombia and the United States 
providing for the extension of iend-lease aid to 
Colombia. (Bulletin, United States Department 
of State, February 27, 1943.) 


8a,. March 18, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Venezuela 
providing for the extension of lend-lease aid to 
Venezuela. (Bulletin, United States Department 
of State, February 27, 1943.) 


8a3. March 27, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of Mexico and the® United States 


providing for the extension of lend-lease aid to 
Mexico. (Bulletin, United States Department of 
State, February 27, 1943.) 


9b. April 6, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of Ecuador and the United States 
providing for the extension of lend-lease aid to 
Ecuador. (Bulleton, United States Department of 
State, February 27, 1943.) 


58a. November 16, 1942. Agreement between 
the Governments of Guatemala and the United 
States providing for the extension of lend-lease 
aid to Guatemala. (Bulletin, United States 
Department of State, February 27, 1943.) 


63b. December 29, 1942. Agreement between 
the Governments of Bolivia and the United 
States under the terms of which the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington will provide a 
$15,500,000 credit for the development o1 mineral 
resources, intensification of agriculture, and 
construction of highways in Bolivia. (E/ Diario, 
La Paz, December 30, 1942.) 


646. January 5, 1943. Adherence of Uruguay 
to the declaration of certain of the United Nations 
regarding forced transfers of property in enemy- 
controlled territory (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 69a, BuLLETIN, May 1943, and other 
references noted therein). 
Aires, January 6, 1943.) 


66c. January 8, 1943. Adherence of Paraguay 
to the declaration of certain of the United Nations 
regarding forced transfers of property in enemy- 
controlled territory (see 645 above and other 
references noted therein). (El Pais, Asuncién, 
January 11, 1943.) 


68. (Complete text of United States treaty with 
China for the relinquishment of extraterritorial 
rights. Bulletin, United States Department of 
State, March 20, 1943.) 


686. January 12, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Paraguay and the United States 
for cooperation in intensifying the production of 
food and strategic products. (EI Pais, Asuncién, 
January 13, 1943.) 


69,. January 15, 1943. Adherence of Argentina 
to the declaration of certain of the United Nations 
regarding forced transfers of property in enemy- 
controlled territory (see 66¢ above and other 
references noted therein). (Za Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, January 16, 1943.) 

69,. January 18, 1943. Adherence of Bolivia 
to the declaration of certain of the United Nations 
regarding forced transfers of property in enemy- 
controlled territory (see 69, above and other 


(La Prensa, Buenos 
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references noted therein). (El Diario, La Paz, 


January 19, 1943.) 


693. January 19, 1943. Adherence of Colombia 
to the declaration of certain of the United Nations 
regarding forced transfers of property in enemy- 
controlled territory (see 69, above and other 
references noted therein). (El Tiempo, Bogota, 
January 20, 1943.) 


77. (Bulletin, United States Department of State, 
March 6, 1943.) 


79. March 2, 1943. Agreement, effective to 
April 1945, between the Governments of Mexico 
and the United States for intensification of the 
cultivation of the castor-oil plant in Mexico and 
the acquisition by the United States of the entire 
castor-oil production. (HI Universal, Mexico 
City, March 5, 1943.) 


80. March 2, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Greece and the United States 
regarding the services of nationals of one country 
in the armed forces of the other. (Bulletin, 
United States Department of State, March 20, 
1943.) 


81. March 4, 1943. Reciprocal arrangement 
between Canada and the United States regarding 
air-transport services, whereby it was agreed 
that arrangements in force between the two 
Governments should continue in force until the 
end of the war. (Bulletin, United States Depart- 
ment of State, March 6, 1943.) 


82. March 13, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Costa Rica and the United States, 


525250— 1943 


whereby the latter country is granted a 25-year 
concession of 10,000 acres of land in Costa Rica 
for production of cinchona trees, with the stipula- 
tion that the Costa Rican Government will take 
title to the land and installations when the con- 
(New York Heratd Tribune, 


cession terminates. 
March 14, 1943.) 


83. March 13, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Honduras and the United States 
for collaboration in a food production program 
and a road-building project for unemployed 
banana workers, announced by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. (ew York Herald Trib- 
une, March 14, 1943.) 


84. March 18, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Mexico and the United States 
on the principles applyirg to mutual aid in the 
prosecution of the war. (Bulletin, United States 
Department of State, March 20, 1943.) 


85. March 18, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Brazil and the United States, 
under the terms of which the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington will provide an additional $14,- 
000,000 credit for exploitation of the Itabira iron 
mines. (New York Herald Tribune, March 19, 
1943.) 


86. March 18, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Brazil and the United States, 
under the terms of which the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington will provide an additional $20,- 
000,000 credit for the Volta Redonda steel miil. 
(New York Herald Tribune, March 19, 1943.) 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 53 years old, 
is an international organization created and 


maintained by the twenty-one American Repub-~ 


lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available to 


officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs are 


administered by a Director General and an Assist- 
ant Director, elected by and responsible to a 
Governing Board composed of the Secretary of 
State of the United States and representatives in 
Washington of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. ‘There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 115,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLLeTIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 
lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States 
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The President of Bolivia 
Visits Washington 


WASHINGTON was in its most beautiful 
spring garb when General Enrique Pefa- 
randa, President of Bolivia, accompanied 
by a distinguished party, arrived on May 
5, 1943, in response to a special invitation 
from President Roosevelt. As Bolivia has 
declared war against the Axis powers and 
is now one of the United Nations, Presi- 
dent Pefiaranda’s visit assumed special 
importance. 

On his arrival by airplane in Miami 
General Pefaranda was met by the Honor- 
able Luis Fernando Guachalla, Ambas- 
sador of Bolivia in Washington, and by 
officials of the Department of State and 
escorted by a military guard that paid 
him the honors due his station. He im- 
mediately sent a friendly message to the 
people of the United States in which 
he forecast victory for our arms and said 
that his country had declared war on 
the Axis as a moral duty, because it 
desired in every way to give the greatest 


material aid possible to the United 
Nations. Since Bolivia is an important 
producer of tin and tungsten and is also 
promoting the collection of rubber, it 
has vital contributions to make to the 
war effort. 

Reaching Washington by train to Rich- 
mord and thence by automobile, Presi- 
dent Pefiaranda arrived at the White 
House in the late afternoon. President 
Roosevelt, his Cabinet, and other high 
Government officials welcomed him. In 
the evening a large state dinner was given 
in honor of the Bolivian President, who 
passed the night at the White House. 

The five days that the President spent 
in Washington were extremely busy; they 
were filled with conversations with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, and other 
Government officials; a special session of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union held in the visitor’s honor and 
followed by a luncheon; a visit to the 
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Senate and the House of Representatives, 
which he addressed; and a trip to Annap- 
olis. President Pefaranda was deeply 
impressed by the tomb of George Washing- 
ton and that of the Unknown Soldier at 
Arlington Cemetery, on both of which he 
deposited wreaths. 

Many social events were given for the 
distinguished guest. Among these were 
the dinner offered by the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, another 
at which General David Toro, Ex-Presi- 
dent of Bolivia and Madame Toro enter- 
tained, a brilliant reception at the Pan 
American Union given by the Honorable 
Luis Fernando Guachalla, Ambassador of 
Bolivia, a dinner of the Bolivian colony 
at the Embassy, and a luncheon at which 
Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, was host. 

At the special session of the Governing 
Board, its Chairman, the Honorable Cor- 
dell Hull, Secretary of State, welcomed 
the President of Bolivia in the following 
words: 


I take the greatest pleasure in extending a 
most cordial welcome to Your Excellency on 
behalf of my colleagues of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union. 

Your long and distinguished career in the service 
of your country has led you to the highest office 
which the people of Bolivia can bestow upon a 
fellow citizen. Under your outstanding leadership 
Bolivia has made notable progress. This is a 
record of which you may justly be proud. 

The Pan American Union is particularly appre- 
ciative of the important contributions which the 
Government and the people of Bolivia have made 
toward the cause of inter-American solidarity. 
At the successive International -Conferences of 
American States and especially at the recent meet- 
ings of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American republics, Bolivia has given enthusi- 
astic support to every measure designed to 
strengthen the unity of purpose and policy of the 
American republics. 

Your able representative on the Governing 
Board, recently elected Vice Chairman, has been 
a most valued colleague. He has untiringly 
devoted his experience and his energy to the fur- 


therance of the principles of hemispheric soli- 
darity and wholehearted cooperation. 

The recent declaration by the Government of 
Bolivia of a state of war with the Axis powers 
and the adherence by Bolivia to the Declaration 
of the United Nations stress the determination 
of Your Excellency and the Bolivian people to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the other United 
Nations in the defense of human freedom. 

Mr. President, we heartily welcome you as a 
good friend and a good neighbor. 


in the 
which were warmly 


President Pefaranda replied 
following words, 
applauded: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING 
BOARD: 


I consider it a real privilege to be your guest 
at this special session of the Goyerning Board 
of the Pan American Union. 

For half a century this institution has dedicated 
its energies to the services of the Continent. 
This period has proved that an enterprise, how- 
ever modest and limited in its inception, may be 
converted to a splendid realization when it em- 
bodies a noble aspiration and when it represents 
the firm determination of twenty-one nations in 
search of a common ideal. 

In these hours of profound anxiety for the entire 
world, the Pan American doctrine which has 
been evolved through the foresight and the wis- 
dom of our peoples is an admirable example of 
international statesmanship. In the last ten 
years progress has been rapid, for coupled with 
the strengthening of the concept of sovereignty, 
the principles of reciprocal collaboration have 
been broadened through the application of posi- 
tive measures in a manner that does honor to 
America. 

The policy of the Good Neighbor as exempli- 
fied by President Roosevelt, the democratic 
practice of consultation, and the common defense 
against foreign aggression afford a close parallel 
in the Pan Americanism of today to that foreseen 
by Bolivar in his memorable invitation of Lima, 
in which he suggested the establishment of an 
Assembly that ‘“‘would serve as a council in im- 
portant conflicts, as a point of contact 1n the face 
of common dangers, as a faithful interpreter of 
treaties in the event of difficulties; in short, as a 
conciliator of our differences.” 

But, gentlemen, there is still a long road ahead 
of us. Never can we be too strong in our determi- 
nation and our resolve to strengthen those juridi- 
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cal principles which we have unanimously 
adopted and which are intended to make peace 
and justice the fundamental bases of international 
relations. 

Bolivia, I can assure you, will unhesitatingly 
contribute its support to this great work of soli- 
darity. Its past history has been a constant strug- 
gle to make effective the principle of law in the 
relations among our young republics. Today, as 
always, it is animated only by a steadfast desire 
to achieve the acceptance of the highest principles 
of justice and mutual understanding. 

My people feel most deeply that their destiny is 
part of the destiny of America. It is for that 
reason that they have invariably adhered to every 
movement that seeks to harmonize individual or 
collective efforts to promote the common welfare. 

It is this sense of unity, of respect for the sov- 
ereignty of each nation, that constitutes the spirit- 


ual strength of our Hemisphere. Under its noble 
inspiration we of the present generation will be 
enabled to assume the responsibilities that we shall 
be called upon to carry in the universal task of 
material and moral reconstruction, once the tem- 
pest of bloodshed which today saddens the world 
has passed. Only on this basis will the hopes of 
the peoples of America be realized. 


The address of President Penaranda to 
the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives met with a cordial reception. It 
was as follows: 

It is indeed a great honor for me to come into 
this shrine of American liberties. 

I assure you that I am sincerely moved, because 
I consider you the true representatives of the 


American people, and know that through you 
I am speaking to them. I am grateful, therefore, 
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for this honor, and thank you in the name of my 
country as well as in my own. 

The Congress of the United States has always 
played a significant role in the historic and politi- 
cal life of this great nation. It stands essentially 
for the sovereign power of the people, and today 
especially it symbolizes to the world at large not 
only the objective manifestation of that power, 
but a real assurance that all free men—within 
and without the United States—will find in its 
midst staunch defenders of Justice and Right. 

This Congress is the best example of that admi- 
rable system of checks and balances which makes 
it possible to safeguard and preserve a sovereign 
power that is zealous of its rights and, at the 
same time, respectful of the limitations of its own 
privileges. 

It is to such a harmonious balance of powers 
that we may trace the origin of your democratic 
institutions, the security of your citizens, and 
their prized equality before the Law. 

I, too, represent a Republic proud of its genuine 
democratic tradition—a Republic whose birth 
was influenced by the lofty ideals that your own 
War of Independence and the French Revolution 
had just spread throughout the world. 

No sooner was Bolivia’s independence pro- 
claimed than the Nation was forced to struggle, 
in its first Congress of 1825, against material 
obstacles that at times caused men of little faith 
to lose confidence in the future. However, once 
those turbulent manifestations of a period of 
transition were over, it was evident that the 
Bolivian democratic consciousness was strong and 
deep-rooted. In the darkest days of her history, 
Bolivia, thanks to her own people, kept hope 
alive, and saw new life come to the Nation through 
its Congress and its Constituent Assemblies. 

It had to be so, because the flame of Bolivia’s 
republican spirit had never been extinguished; 
rather, it burned more brightly, once the momen- 
tary shadows had been dispelled. 

That light keeps shining today, perhaps more 
brilliantly than ever. In dark moments like the 
present, when the strength and the wisdom of 
democratic convictions have been questioned, I 
am proud to say that Bolivia has reaffirmed her 
faith with unfaltering confidence and determina- 
tion. As a result, my country has offered to you 
the sum total of her resources and her support in 
the vital struggle in which you are now engaged. 

Bolivia was one of the first nations to break 
diplomatic relations with the Axis, and only a few 
days ago, moved by democratic fervor and the 
desire to make its material and moral collabora- 


tion with the United Nations even more effective, 
it declared the existence of a state of war with the 
Axis powers. 

As I face you, the lawmakers of the most pow- 
erful Democracy, I cannot but recognize the 
solemnity of the moment. 

We have come to a halt in the road. We are 
fighting aggression and violence. Our most cher- 
ished ideals are threatened, and somber fears 
darken the outlook for the future of humanity. 

We are fighting to defend those ideals. Your 
soldiers have made them their battle cry, and are 
fighting bravely to win or die for them. Perhaps 
it is their conviction of the justice of their cause, 
even more than material strength, that keeps them 
marching forward. ‘That is why victory shall be 
theirs! 

Yet, hard and heroic though the task of those 
warriors may be, no less hard and heroic a task 
awaits the lawmakers of America. Their delib- 
erations today will determine the decisions to be 
made at the hour, already near, when justice is 
restored, and when peace once again reigns among 
men of good will. 

This is indeed a most significant moment. 
There is something in it that recalls the days of 
our republican infancy, when there were so many 
evidences of unity and fraternity. But today, the 
parliaments of our Continent are isolated, without 
contact. Until now, we have lived in this “great 
island, America” without knowing each other. 
Perhaps our only bond has been the identity of 
our democratic ideals. 

Now that an era of closer political, cultural, and 
economic interchange has fortunately been initi- 
ated, it is the task of the lawmaking bodies of the 
New World to strengthen our ties of friendship 
and understanding by playing an ever-increasing 
role in the external relations of our countries. 
This could be accomplished through an American 
Interparliamentary Union. : 

We are governments of the people and by the 
people. It is for the people, therefore, to decide 
the future by seeking inspiration in the conscience 
with which God has endowed every human being, 
and which finds its purest expression when Liberty 
and Justice shine triumphant upon the earth. 


On the afternoon of May 9 the President 
and his party left Washington for Detroit 
and other cities of the United States to 
visit some of the leading defense plants. 
Everywhere he went, as well as in his short 
stay in Canada, he was cordially welcomed 
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and féted. Arriving in New York he was 
likewise warmly greeted by the civil and 
military authorities, and in the few days of 
his stay received innumerable attentions 
from officials, from the heads of important 
institutions, and from eminent Bolivians 
residing in the metropolis. Among his 
hosts were the Consul General of Bolivia, 
Dr. Teddy Hartmann; Mr. Thomas J. 
Watson, President of the International 
Business Machines Corporation; the Grace 
Company, for which Mr. Jorge E. Zalles, 
vice president, did the honors; the Pan 
American Society of New York; the Inter- 
national ‘Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; and Sefior Simén I. Patifio. Hon- 
orary degrees were conferred on President 
Penaranda by Columbia and Fordham 
Universities. On Sunday, May 16, he 
attended mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and was guest of honor at a luncheon given 
by Monsignor O’Hara. The President 
also found time to visit West Point, re- 


view the cadets, and lunch with the 
officers of the Military Academy. 
President Pefiaranda’s party was com- 
posed of His Excellency Dr. Tomas M. 
Elio, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Bo- 
livia; His Excellency General David Toro, 
former President of Bolivia; His Excel- 
lency Dr. Enrique Finot, Bolivian Ambas- 
sador to Mexico; His Excellency Dr. Ga- 
briel Gosalvez, Ambassador; General Fe- 
lipe M. Rivera, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary; the Honorable Jorge del Castillo, 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Secretary of 
the Presidency; the Honorable Jorge de la 
Barra, Minister Plenipotentiary and Di- 
rector of Protocol: and Dr. Alfonso Crespo, 
Assistant Secretary of the Presidency. 
With President Pefaranda from Bolivia 
traveled the Honorable Pierre de L. Boal, 
American Ambassador in Bolivia. Briga- 
dier General James H. Walker, U. S. A., 
and Captain A. E. Schrader, U.S. N., 
were detailed as the President’s aides. 





Inter-American 


Trade Scholarship Program 


Tue Inter-American Trade Scholarship 
program is one of the newest and, at the 
same time, one of the most practical of 
the recent steps aimed toward promoting 
hemisphere good will and mutual under- 
standing. After less than two years of ex- 
perimental progress, it has blossomed forth 
into a full-fledged implement of the Good 
Neighbor program. 

The trade scholarship idea had its begin- 
ning about two years ago, when the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs was casting 
about for a practical method of filling the 
gap left by the various branches of Ameri- 
can industries which were then with- 
drawing from the foreign field to concen- 
trate on war production at home. These 
industries had long made it a practice to 
bring promising young men from the 
various republics to the United States for 
varying periods of industrial training. 

While such opportunities for training in 
the United States were falling off, the need 
for technically trained young industrial 
leaders increased as the drive for greater 
industrial and economic self-sufficiency 
throughout Latin America got under way. 

This combination of circumstances 
brought the Inter-American Trade Schol- 
arship program into being. By the end 
of this year two hundred scholarships will 
have been granted to young men from the 
20 republics to the south, and they will be 
undergoing specialized training in two 
score different industries, ranging from the 
canning of soup to banking, agriculture 
and the building of tractors. 

“This plan of training the young men 
from the other Americas to run their own 
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factories and industries has many obvious 
advantages,” points out Elliott S. Hanson, 
the administrator of the program. “‘Its 
technical aspects are self-evident. It also 
is true that the young man from Chile, for 
example, who spends two years in the 
United States learning to design, build 
and repair machinery, will learn a great 
deal about the United States and its insti- 
tutions. It is also very likely that, if he 
likes us as we hope he will, he will serve 
for many years as an unofficial ambassador 
of good will. In the meantime, our 
government is finding this factory appren- 
ticeship training program a quick and 
practical method of spreading much- 
needed technical and industrial manage- 
ment skill among the republics of the 
hemisphere. At the same time these young 
men are helping us to understand the 
problems of our southern neighbors. 

“This program is not, primarily, a 
white-collar proposition,” says Mr. Han- 
son, ‘‘or one confined to the halls of learn- 
ing or concerned chiefly with degrees or 
diplomas. 

‘When we find a likely young man in 
Mexico or Peru or Brazil who wants to 
build engines, make cheese or fix tele- 
phones, we bring him to the United States 
and give him, here in Washington, a brief 
orientation course to familiarize him with 
our language—he is required to know some 
English in advance—customs, and _ busi- 
ness methods, and then send him out to a 
shop or factory or business where he spends 
from one to two years working alongside 
other young Americans who are doing the 
same thing. 





Courtesy of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


TRADE SCHOLARSHIP TRAINEES 


A Chilean specializes in dairy products, a Brazilian in petroleum refining, a Guatemalan in radio trans- 
mission, a Peruvian in tire rebuilding and repairing, and a Haitian in electrical utility operation. 
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Courtesy of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


MORE TRAINEES 


A Bolivian studies banking, a Costa Rican agriculture, a Dominican meat production, a Mexican mining, 
and a Paraguayan tanning. 
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“During this time he receives an allow- 
ance to cover his living expenses, which 
he must earn. He is moved about from 
department to department. His work is 
closely supervised by the management, 
while his degree of progress depends 
largely on his ability to adjust himself and 
his desire to learn.” 

The largest single group of trainees ar- 
rived from Mexico City not long ago. 
These 16 young men, like others before 
them, were quartered at the University of 
Maryland near Washington during their 
orientation course. It is in this period 
that trainees have their first contact with 
young people in the United States. 

They have the use of the university 
library, cafeteria and gymnasium. They 
are made welcome in the clubs and attend 
the athletic contests and musical and 
dramatic affairs. 

Young trainees from the American 
Republics are constantly arriving at and 
leaving the university. New ones come 
from the republics to the south as others 
set out for the industries to which they 
have been assigned. 

There are trainee-selection committees in 
the respective capitals of the other Ameri- 
can Republics. These committees are com- 
posed of: (1) an American business man 
who acts as chairman and who represents 
the interests of United States industrial 
concerns; (2) an outstanding citizen of the 
nation concerned, who is also a member 
of the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission, and (3) a representative of the 
technical institutions of that nation. 

Thus the trade-trainee program en- 
deavors to establish uniform procedure for 
choosing worthy young men of the other 
Americas to come to the United States for 
the type of vocational training most 
needed in the economic development of 
their homeland. 

The selection of the candidate is strictly 


on the basis of merit. The applicant 
must be between 18 and 25, be able to 
pass a physical test and have a good 
working knowledge of English. Preference 
is given to those who have had technical, 
engineering, economic, scientific, com- 
mercial or agricultural education, or have 
shown manifest aptitude in one of these 
fields. 

The applicant is made to understand 
that the training will be of a strictly 
practical nature with much manual labor 
in actual operations. His expenses are 
paid to and from the United States and 
during his stay in Washington. After 
that he is expected to live on whatever 
allowance he receives from the firm by 
which he is trained. 

It is difficult to characterize typical 
trainees, but all may be described as 
united by the common denominator of a 
willingness to work and an earnest deter- 
mination to make every minute of the 
training count. 

American industry is giving the training 
program its enthusiastic support, and 
many firms that have no direct interest 
in the Latin American field are taking 
trainees into their organizations. 

Among the large number of United 
States industries that are cooperating in 
this program are petroleum, refractories, 
tanning, mining, industrial chemicals, 
rubber, air conditioning, road-building 
machinery, telephone, dairy products, 
textiles, vegetable oils, glass, railroad 
mechanics, stock breeding, and banking. 
Many United States Government institu- 
tions, bureaus, and agencies also are 
assisting in various ways. ‘This list includes 
the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau 
of Mines, the Office of Education, the 
Federal Communications Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Federal 
Reserve System, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, the Geological Survey, the 
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National Bureau of Standards, the Public 
Roads Administration, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the Treasury Department, 
and the Smithsonian Institution. 

The National Foreign Trade Council, the 
Pan American Society, the YMCA, Rotary 
International, the Lions Club, and many 
other organizations have given the training 
program their indorsement and support. 


The Pan American Union, says Mr. 
Hanson, has been particularly helpful in 
furthering this program through its warm 
hospitality in making welcome the young 
men from the American Republics as they 
arrive in Washington, through the gener- 
ous sharing of its excellent library and 
other facilities and through frequent meet- 
ings and gatherings in its fine building. 


PIKES 


Bolivian Dances 


NILDA NUNEZ DEL PRADO 


SINCE THE DANCE was the first art created 
by man, it is coeval with the most remote 
beginnings of any race, culture, or people. 
It occupies a prominent place among prim- 
itive peoples because of its religious char- 
acter. It is a form of divine worship, a 
rite demanding of participants not only 
the ability to dance skilfully, but also moral 
and aesthetic qualifications. 

The Indian races, which are especially 
fond of the dance, have invested it with 
great sumptuousness and endowed it with 
privileges. 

There is almost no source of information 
enabling us to describe the dance in ancient 
Tihuanacu, but on some huacos (pottery 
vessels) decorated with religious motifs, 
Nustas, or Virgins of the Sun chosen to 
serve in the temple, appear in poses indica- 
tive of dancing. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that the dance, in union with other 
arts such as music, formed part of the 
religious rites in the Temples of the Sun 
and Moon on Lake Titicaca. In tombs 


Part of an unpublished book, “‘Dances and Costumes 
of Bolivia.” 


excavated in the regions mentioned, gold 
and silver masks have been found. Some 
archeologists believe that they were used 
by priests and dancers to give them a 
superhuman expression in liturgical rites 
and ceremonies. 

In the empire of the Incas the dance 
occupied an especially high place. Its 
religious character was marked, particu- 
larly in the relation of man with the earth. 
We know that the Incas celebrated in the 
course of the year four great festivals, coin- 
ciding with the beginning of the four 
seasons. These were the Int: Raimi, or 
winter solstice, the Cituay Raimi, or spring 
equinox, Kopay Raimi, or summer solstice, 
and Mosga Nina, or autumn equinox. At 
these festivals there were sacrifices of 
llamas, condors and vicufias to the god 
Inti, who represented the Sun. Liturgical, 
war and pastoral dances were executed by 
the Virgins of the Sun, by the young 
warriors, and by the shepherds. At the 
spring solstice the fields were blessed, and 
when the black furrows were opened the 
earth was adorned with flowers while the 
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BOLIVIAN 


Virgins sang and danced. At the time of 
the harvest there were similar ceremonies, 
all enhanced with splendid trappings. 
The dancers wore rich costumes of feathers, 
heavy with embroidery, precious stones, 
and furs. 

These dances have been handed down, 
and the Aymaras and Quechuas, who live 
in Bolivia, continue to keep Roman 
Catholic religious festivals in a similar 
manner. Although these dances are called 
religious, they have many vestiges of 
paganism, for it is obvious that although 
the Indian has accepted and welcomed 
Catholicism, he still preserves traces of his 
primitive culture. In almost all his dances 
he exalts his ancestors and his ancient 
gods—the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, the 
Hail, the Rain—and celebrates his sacred 
animals, such as the condor, the symbol of 
the day and the heights; the puma, the 
symbol of the night and darkness; the 
jaguar; the vicunia; the fish. 

The dances have persisted because of the 
profoundly conservative spirit of the In- 
dian. Naturally time has taken away or 
modified some of their original character; 
the costumes especially have been simpli- 
fied and corrupted. Besides the dances of 
purely native origin, called in the Quechua 
dialect takis and in the Aymara dialect 
takko, others were introduced by the 
Spaniards during colonial times or show 
the influence of the latter. 

A dancer must reach a certain age before 
he can take part in the ceremonies. If a 
youth is over eighteen, his age is certified 
by saying, ‘‘He has already danced.” 
When an Indian who was seeking a girl in 
marriage was trying to convince her 
parents that he was not as youthful as 
he looked, he said with great pride, 
“But Jata, I have already danced at the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception.” 
Taking part in the dances gives the par- 
ticipants a distinct superiority and entitles 


DANCES Be 


them to privileges and great consideration. 

On church feast days arches lavishly 
trimmed with foliage, flowers, fruit and 
silver objects are raised in front of 
Catholic churches and there the Indians, 
imbued with ecstatic fervor, execute their 
dances, imparting great solemnity and 
mysterious charm to the ceremonies. 
They wear masks, sometimes with pathetic 
expressions and sometimes of a mystic 
conventionality intended to dehumanize 
the dancers and to give the ritual a sense 
of unreality and fantasy. This effect is 
heightened by the use of brocade, feathers, 
little mirrors, glass beads, spangles, rib- 
bons, and many other adornments that 
lend the dancers an air of enchantment. 
Thus for the Indians these dances, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of legend 
and superstition, are not only a part of 
their religious worship, but also a pleasure 
and a diversion. It is to be hoped that this 
authentic native form of expression of the 
Bolivian aborigines will not disappear, for 
it greatly enriches national folklore and 
local color. 

There is an enormous variety of dances, 
as one may see in village squares and even 
in parts of cities. The festival of the 
Virgin of Copacabana on Lake Titicaca, 
celebrated August 5, is famous throughout 
Bolivia and the surrounding countries. 
Hundreds of Indians flock there from the 
most distant towns and compete in the 
dances, all gathering in the atrium of the 
church or in the main square. There are 
also other festivals of great solemnity, such 
as the Feast of the Cross on May 3, Corpus 
Christi, the Feasts of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Our Lady of Mercy, St. Peter, 
St. James, and the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
Candlemas, Carnival, and All Souls’ Day. 
Moreover, special events among communi- 
ties or families are also celebrated with 
dances. Thus we have the rutuchi, or the 
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first time a child’s hair is cut. A wedding 
gives rise to a long and gay celebration, 
and there is another great occasion when 
anyone in the community has bought a 
piece of property. Mention should be 
made of the dance of the Sun-god (Inti), 
the dances of the Sicuris, the Kallaguas 
and the Chiriguanos, La Kahua, or dance 
of love, the dance of the flutes, the dance 
of the llama drivers, the Kaluyo, and so on. 

Undoubtedly one of the native dances 
of the deepest religious significance was 
that of the Sun-god. As ancient as the 
adoration of the Sun by the Indians, it 
has been preserved for many generations, 
although it has now lost a large part of 
its beauty and grandeur. The deep 
veneration that the Indians had for the 
Sun was expressed in the construction of 
temples of stone adorned with silver, in 
carved monoliths, in vessels of the finest 
clay, and in sacrifices and dances. To 
these Indians of the Andine highlands, 
which are piercingly cold at night, the 
Sun was the creator of every living being, 
of everything that signifies happiness, com- 
fort, labor, life, and love. He was the god 
that made the fields fruitful, that created 
rain, rivers, and mountains. 

In Inca times the dance of the Sun-god 
was executed at the spring equinox with 
great magnificence. It was the most 
important of the year because of its rites 
and religious ceremonies. At present this 
dance takes place annually in the Canton 
of Achacachi, Province of Omasuyos, 
Department of La Paz. It is not as solemn 
as in bygone times nor is the mask used as 
large and heavy. The rhythm of the 
dance is marked by many genuflections 
and bows, but because of the great weight 
of the costume it is not very lively. There 
are only three dancers, the chief person- 
age, who represents the Sun, and two 


acolytes. A month beforehand the chief 
dancer is selected by means of a competi- 
tion. He must possess certain charac- 
teristics, such as outstanding strength, 
height, and robustness, and have fine moral 
qualities. He is well fed and especially 
trained so that he can sustain the burden 
of the costume that he must wear for the 
dance. The huge mask, representing the 
Sun, is of gold and the human features 
given it express happiness and joy. The 
rays are set with glass, little mirrors, and 
jewels. The whole headdress is strongly 
tied to the dancer’s body. On his breast 
he wears a gold star over a costume of 
red brocade, from whose sleeves hang 
small silver moons. Around his waist is 
a silver belt decorated with moons, stars, 
and a stepped sign representing the earth. 

In each hand the dancer carries a wand, 
one terminating in a silver moon and the 
other in a star representing Venus. 
These wands he moves in time to the 
music. The two acolytes wear white 
trousers and sky-blue jackets, trimmed 
with silver cords; they carry swords. 
Their movements consist only of short 
steps taken in time with the principal 
dancer. It is said that in old times the 
night after the fiesta was over if the dancer 
had shown himself capable of enduring 
the weight of his headdress through the 
whole dance, he received as reward an 
Indian maiden chosen among the most 
beautiful; this was an honor for her. 
Furthermore he was given a sum of money 
and for his supper a tender lamb, three 
fowls, six rabbits and a great quantity of 
fermented drinks. This abundant meal 
was often too much for the dancer, who 
was likely to be found dead the next day. 
The best musicians competed to accom- 
pany the dance, the orchestra being formed 
by small flutes (pznquillos) and a drum. 


The Buenos Aires Garden Club 


in Wartime 


MARGARET A. CORBETT 


WHEN a major disaster such as total war 
engulfs a nation and changes the whole 
course of the lives of its peace-loving sub- 
jects, no matter where they may be living, 
it is not surprising if an institution such 
as a garden club should question its right 
to carry on its normal activities. Such 
was the case with the Buenos Garden 
Club. Some of its members were in 
favor of closing down the Club for the 
duration of the war; others, realizing that 
the efforts of ardent gardeners over a 
period of several years would be wasted, 
were in favor of carrying on, and turning 
certain events, such as flower shows on an 
inexpensive scale, into a means of making 
money for Red Cross purposes. The 
majority being in favor of this modus 
vivendi, the Club settled down to do its 
best to keep awake the interest in garden- 
ing as a useful mental relaxation from 
continual thoughts of bloodshed and 
misery. 

The last big Show was held in 1939 on 
the roof garden of the Alvear Palace 
Hotel.1_ The financial results were 3,300 
pesos for the British Red Cross, and 3,200 
pesos for the benefit of local British and 
American charities, which until then had 
had the full sum of money raised every 
year by means of one big flower show. 

A lot of hard work was entailed by this 
show, but the result was good enough to 
justify the continued existence of the 
Club. 


1 See BuLLETIN, February 1939, p. 76. 


The year 1940 gave no hope of a short 
war if, indeed, anyone had ever dreamt 
of such a possibility. It also showed the 
new committee that something different 
would have to be thought of as regards 
money-making entertainments, with a 
view to keeping up the standard of these 
events, but with a greatly reduced ex- 
penditure. 

The President of the Club proposed a 
Rose Show. This scheme was not com- 
pletely popular, but in the end it was 
decided to try it out once, at any rate. 

Many were the anxious hours when the 
roses themselves seemed unwilling to lend 
their indispensable cooperation and proved 
more uncertain in their blooming than 
ever before! However, the show, with 
artistic arrangements to supplement the 
rose exhibits, took place on the appointed 
date, and was a financial success, as well as 
an artistic one, 4,267 pesos being handed 
over to the British Red Cross, and 4,000 
pesos to the local British and American 
charities always favored by the Club. 

Came 1941, and we were all further into 
the war than ever. All the members had 
less and less time for anything other than 
war work, in guilds or in other fields of 
patriotic effort. 

The President and Committee took 
counsel. A book of the show, assembled by 
an energetic member, which had been a 
very useful way of securing a definite sum 
for charity by means of advertisements 
given by many sympathetic business firms, 

S/S 
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was no longer a possibility as, obviously, 
there were fewer articles to advertise. ‘The 
President again had a brain-wave, and 
suggested that a Plant and Flower Market 
be held in the same place as the last Rose 
Show, namely the Alvear Palace Hotel, in 
the very nice reception rooms, which had 
proved such a good background for the 
flowers. The management of the hotel 
had always been well disposed towards the 
Club in pre-war days and had been more 
than generous in its cooperation with the 
Club in its work for the Red Cross. 

Besides the Market, it was also decided to 
hold a small Spring Flower Show, to pool 
all the profits of small branch shows, and 
to hand the total over to the specified 
funds, at the end of the year. 

The aid of the branches of the Buenos 
Aires Garden Club operating in a number 


of different suburbs has been invaluable. 
Their chairmen have had to work very 
hard to maintain good leadership of their 
members and attend to their patriotic 
activities as well. 

The Plant and Flower Market was held 
on May 8, as planned, and was an 
unqualified success. Members provided 
the plant material sold at the various 
stalls. Seeds, bulbs, seedlings, plants, 
cut flowers, jams, jellies, vegetables, fancy 
articles connected with gardening, such 
as aprons, baskets, and kneeling mats— 
in fact, everything that could be got ready 
in time for the Market was there. The 
Market was a new venture, and as such 
there was not over-much time in which to 
prepare. The financial result was highly 
satisfactory, and the British Red Cross 
received 3,376 pesos from a new type of 
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wartime event that the public liked and 
considered an extremely commendable 
innovation. 

The last large function of the Buenos 
Aires Garden Club, held on October 29 
and 30, also at the Alvear Palace Hotel, 
was the General Open Flower Show, 
always for amateurs only, in which certain 
classes of flowers and an artistic arrange- 
ment section filled the two very attractive 
salons. The result of this show and the 
takings at local branch shows during the 
year brought 3,266 pesos to the Red 
Cross, and 2,940 pesos to the local charities 
favored by the Club. 


- These sums of money may not seem 


sensational to readers accustomed to 
American munificence, but they certainly 
were not raised without hard and devoted 
work on the part of the members, and 
have justified the claim made by those 
who saw in the continuance of Garden 
Club activities a power for good, which 
is still capable of expansion as new needs 
are constantly made manifest. Plants 
will be wanted for the preparation of 
useful drugs, a shortage of many valuable 
seeds is a probability, and in the gathering 
of plants and collecting of seeds much 
beneficial work is still to be done. In this 
work the Buenos Aires Garden Club is 
only too anxious to take its share. 


Mexico’s Social Security Law 


WueEN the President of Mexico affixed 
his signature to the Republic’s new social 
security law on December 31, 1942, 
another of the fundamental aims of the 
Mexican Revolution was moulded into 
reality. Since 1917, when the rights of 
labor were written into Mexico’s Con- 
stitution, the Government has had before 
it the completion of an adequate social 
insurance program. The idea was first 
expressed in the original text of Sec. 
XXIX of Article 123 of the Constitution, 
which stated that the establishment of 
insurance covering death, invalidity, un- 
employment, accidents, and other analo- 
gous categories was of social usefulness 
and that both the Federal and the State 
Governments should promote the organiza- 
tion of institutions to establish such in- 
surance. In 1929 an amendment to 
the section mentioned was even more 
concrete in stating that the enactment 


of a social security law covering such 
risks was considered to be for the public 
benefit. 

The need of setting up a social security 
system in Mexico has echoed again and 
again through bills and through actual 
legislation for many years. In 1921 the 
first draft of a social security law was 
drawn up; although it was not enacted, 
it served to arouse public attention and 
to awaken interest in the problems 
inherent in the formulation of such a law. 
The Federal Labor Law (1931) put into 
effect workers’ compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents and occupational dis- 
ease and public concern over social 
security in general continued to become 
increasingly keen. Thus the new law is 
the result of mature study and prudent 
planning, and while full account of the 
experience of other countries was taken 
in its formulation, it was carefully adapted 
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to Mexico’s own special social and eco- 
nomic characteristics. 


Administration 


The administration of social security is 
vested in the Mexican Social Security 
Institute, the creation of which is author- 
ized by the law. The Institute will be 
comprised of the following: (1) The Gen- 
eral Assembly, or supreme authority, 
composed of thirty members, ten of them 
appointed by the President, ten by em- 
ployers’ organizations, and ten by work- 
ers’ organizations, all of them being named 
for a six-year term and not open to reap- 
pointment; (2) the Technical Council, or 
legal and administrative representative of 
the Institute, composed of six members 
(in addition to the Director General of 
the Institute), each of the three groups 
represented in the General Assembly 
designating two; (3) a three-member Ad- 
visory Committee, named by the General 
Assembly; and (4) the Director General, 
who will be appointed by the President 
and who, to be eligible, must be a native- 
born Mexican expert of recognized integ- 
rity. 

Annual budgets and plans of action 
must be approved by the General Assem- 
bly. That body will likewise decide on 
the disposition of balances and provide 
for meeting any budget deficiencies that 
may exist when the triennial actuarial 
statements are presented. The Technical 
Council will handle investments of funds 
and carry out the regular work of the 
Institute. The Advisory Committee will 
audit financial statements, superintend in- 
vestments, and work generally for im- 
provement in the execution of the law. 


Coverage 


The new law provides for insurance 
against industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases; sickness and maternity; 


invalidity, old age, death, and involuntary 
unemployment in old age. The insurance 
is compulsory for all persons employed by 
public, private, or mixed _ enterprises; 
undertakings managed by the workers 
themselves; members of producers’ co- 
operatives; and apprentices. The only 
exceptions are the spouse, parents, or 
minor children of an employer, even 
though they figure on the regular pay roll 
as employees. The extension of insurance 
benefits to home, domestic, agricultural, 
and seasonal workers is forecast by a 
clause of the law that grants the President 
authority to determine how and when 
insurance plans shall be formulated on 
their behalf. 


Sources of funds 


Workers’ contributions to insurance 
funds are to be figured according to a 
scale of nine wage groups (see table, page 
380). Wages are defined as the total remu- 
neration received by a worker in compen- 
sation for his services and the nine groups 
range from a wage of 1 peso or less to 12 
or more pesos a day. Compensation in 
the form of room or board is estimated as 
an addition equal to 25 percent of cash 
wages and room and board are estimated 
as a 50-percent addition. For the purposes 
of the law the remuneration of those who 
work on a commission or other variable 
basis is to be figured from the total com- 
pensation received during the previous 
year; in case a person did not work for a 
full year, his compensation for the time 
he worked will be used to figure the daily 
average; and in the case of a new employee, 
the probable amount he will earn will be 
used as the basis. Apprentices who re- 
ceive no salary will be considered as falling 
into the first wage group (1 peso or less a 
day), and their insurance contributions 
must be paid in full by their employers. 
The employer must also pay the workers’ 
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contributions for those who receive no 
more than the minimum wage. 

Industrial accident and occupational 
disease insurance costs are to be borne 
entirely by employers in amounts to be 
fixed proportionally to total wages paid 
and the degree of risk in the business or 
industry in question. A special regulation, 
subject to revision at least every three 
years, will be issued fixing kinds and 
degrees of risk. 

In sickness, maternity, invalidity, old 
age, unemployment, and death insurance, 
workers’ contributions are fixed by the law 
according to their wage groups; the work- 
ers’ contributions are doubled by employ- 
ers and matched by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The accompanying table gives the exact 
figures on wage groups, contributions, and 
benefits as contained in the law. 


Benefits 


In the case of industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases (as defined in the 
Federal Labor Law of August 27, 1931), 
the insured worker will receive medical 
and surgical services, plus cash benefits if 
he is incapacitated for work, through a 
period not exceeding 52 weeks. If the dis- 
ability is total and permanent, benefits will 
be paid in amounts determined according 
to the sliding scale of the nine wage groups, 
mentioned above under Sources of funds. 
If the permanent disability is only partial, 
the insured will receive a proportional pen- 
sion in accordance with amounts desig- 
nated in the Federal Labor Law; however, 
if the monthly pension so figured is less 
than 16 pesos a month, a lump indemnity 
equal to five times the annual amount will 
be paid to the injured worker. If the acci- 
dent or illness causes the death of the 
worker, a funeral benefit equal to one 
month’s wages will be paid, as well as a 
benefit to the widow and to each half or 


full orphan under sixteen years of age, 
equal to 36 percent, 20 percent, and 30 
percent, respectively, of whatever pension 
would have been due the worker in case 
of total permanent disability. In case a 
widow who is receiving a pension remar- 
ries, she will receive a lump sum equal to 
three times the annual pension, after which 
the pension will be discontinued. 

If any accident or illness results from the 
effects of intoxication, narcotics, or other 
drugs (if such effects are deliberately in- 
duced by the worker), from the result of 
some crime for which the insured was 
responsible, from a suicide attempt, or 
from a quarrel, the worker will not qualify 
for benefits or a pension; but in case the 
worker dies as a result of any of these 
actions, his family will still be entitled to 
all the above-mentioned benefits. 

Sickness insurance provides the insured 
worker, his wife, and his children under 
sixteen with medical, surgical, and phar- 
maceutical treatment; if the worker is in- 
capacitated for work, he receives a cash 
benefit up to a maximum of 26 weeks. 
The insured woman is entitled to obstetri- 
cal care, a cash benefit six weeks before 
and six weeks after childbirth, and assist- 
ance during the nursing period either in 
cash or in kind. The wife of an insured 
worker will be provided with obstetrical 
care only. In case a nonoccupational ill- 
ness results in the death of the insured 
person, a funeral benefit of 120 pesos will 
be paid. 

Benefits for invalidity, old age (after 
the worker reaches 65 years), and involun- 
tary unemployment after the age of 60 
are provided for, the basic insurance pay- 
ments being proportional to the average 
wage of the insured and the number and 
rate of his contributions. In no case, 
however, can an invalidity or old age 
pension be less than 30 pesos a month. 
Preventive and curative services are to 
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Mexican Social Security Contributions and Benefits } 















































WAGE GROUPS CONTRIBUTIONS 2 BENEFITS 
Industrial accidents 
and occupational 
Sickness, maternity, diseases Sickness 
katt Se a —| and’ |Old age and invalidity 
insurance Temporary Permanent maternity 
ineapacity | gisability 4 
Group No. Daily wages ieee as 
Increase ? 
oe foresee ae 
Daily cash} Monthly | Daily cash ase Anon e 

Workers? /Employers| “benefit | pension | henent | Smmuall |weeklycon- 

after first 

200 weeks 

Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos * Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
ee ee —to1.00........ 0. 08 0. 16 0. 60 16. 00 0. 35 57. 00 0. 08 
DT Ree ee 1.00 to 2.00 ...... 0. 16 0. 32 1. 20 30. 00 0.60 | 108. 00 0. 16 
1 GD Grenier eas 2.00 to 3.00 ...... 0. 26 OF52 1. 90 50. 00 1.00 | 180. 00 0. 26 
1 DAW eae eit 3.00 to 4.00 ...... OFS 0. 74 2. 60 75. 00 1.40 | 252.00 0. 37 
WES ie te aes 4.00 to 6.00 ...... 0. 52 1. 04 3.70 | 100. 00 2.00 | 360. 00 0. 52 
Wace eee 6.00 to 8.00 ...... 0. 74 1. 48 5.20 | 140. 00 2.80 | 504.00 0. 74 
Al Uae pelea 8.00 to 10.00 ..... 0.95 1. 90 6.70 | 180. 00 3.60 | 648. 00 0.95 
VAT oe 5.0 10.00 to 12.00 .... 1.16 Dede, 8.20 | 220. 00 4.40 | 792.00 1. 16 
1D re aie eee Over2700 meee. 1 B57/ 2.74 9.70 | 260. 00 5.20 | 936. 00 15 Si7/ 
1 Compiled from Ley del Seguro Social, Diario Oficial, Mexico, January 19, 1943. 2 Weekly. 


3 The workers’ contributions are matched by the Federal Government. 
4 If the disability is Decueuenl but only partial, the pension is to be figured in accordance with the provisions of the Federal 


Labor Law in this regar 
and total. 
equal to five times the annual amount of such pension. 


be provided, with the object of prevent- 
ing the onset of invalidity and restoring 
the working capacity of invalidity pen- 
sioners. Benefits equal to 40 percent, 20 
percent, and 30 percent of the invalidity, 
old age, or unemployment pension re- 
ceived by the insured will be paid, with 
specified exceptions, to the worker’s widow 
and half or full orphans under sixteen 
years of age, respectively. 

All types of pensions or other benefits 
provided in the law for the widow of a 
worker are likewise made payable, in 
case the worker leaves no legal widow, 
to a common-law wife with whom he 
has lived for at least five years preceding 
his death. 

Detailed figures of both cash benefits 
and pensions in the various insurance 
categories are given in the table. 

The Mexican Social Security Institute 


taking as the basis of calculation the pension the worker would receive if the disability were permanent 
If the resulting monthly pension would be less than 16 pesos, the insured person will receive instead a lump sum 


is given authority to enter into contracts, 
on either a collective or an individual 
basis, for optional and additional insur- 
ance in any of the regular categories with 
family, home, domestic, agricultural, sea- 
sonal, or independent workers, tradesmen, 
artisans, etc. The Institute may contract 
collectively for accident, sickness, and 
maternity insurance with the ezdatarios 
(those who live and work on the ejzdos, 
or communal lands) and members of 
agrarian communities. Additional insur- 
ance which will offer greater benefits 
than are obtainable under the compulsory 
plan may be contracted for by workers, 
groups of workers, or by employers for 
the benefit of their employees, independ- 
ently or collectively; premiums may be paid 
in lump, annual, or monthly amounts at 
rates and under conditions to be espe- 
cially determined by the Institute. 
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Conclusion 


Application of Mexico’s new social secu- 
rity law will necessarily be by stages, but 
that great groups of the population will 
eventually enjoy its contemplated protec- 
tion from poverty and misfortune is elo- 
quently attested by census figures covering 
wage earners. At the end of 1939, indus- 
try, commerce, and transportation em- 
ployed 677,000 persons. If 5 is taken as 


the size of the average worker’s family, 
it is seen that when all of these workers be- 
come affiliated with the various insurance 
plans, social security benefits will be 
available, directly or indirectly, to approx- 
imately 3,385,000 persons. And when 
the benefits of the law are ultimately 
extended to the rural masses, the social 
protection envisioned by the Revolution 
will have been achieved. 


FIRS 


Embassies Replace Legations 


Tue United States and the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics have been gradually raising 
the rank of their reciprocal Legations to 
that of Embassies in the interests of the 
bonds of friendship, commerce and cul- 
ture uniting them. The completion of 
this process, begun with Mexico in 1898, 
was announced on March 23, 1943 when 
the Department of State of the United 
States made known that its diplomatic 
representatives in Costa Rica, the Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, and Nicaragua would 
henceforth be ambassadors, and the Gov- 
ernments of those countries likewise stated 
that their chiefs of mission in Washington 
would have that rank. All but one of 
the new ambassadors to the United States 
had already been in Washington as min- 
isters of their respective countries and 
members of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. On May 4 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt received successively, as 
they presented their letters of credence, 
the Ambassador of Guatemala, Dr. Adrian 
Recinos, who has been his country’s Min- 


ister in Washington since 1928; the Ambas- 
sador of El Salvador, Dr. Héctor David 
Castro, Minister since 1934; the Ambas- 
sador of Nicaragua, Dr. Leon De Bayle, 
Minister since 1937; the Ambassador of 
Honduras, Dr. Julian R. Caceres, Minister 
since 1939 and Chargé d’Affaires several 
times during the previous six years; the 
Ambassador of the Dominican Republic, 
Doctor J. M. Troncoso, Minister since 
1941; and the Ambassador of Haiti, 
Monsieur André Liautaud, who arrived 
as Minister in November of last year. 
The new Ambassador of Costa Rica, Sefor 
Carlos Manuel Escalante, who replaced 
Dr. Luis Fernandez, presented his letters 
of credence a few days later. 

In the remarks made to President Roose- 
velt by the new ambassadors there was 
unanimity in two respects: pleasure at the 
cordial relations between their respective 
nations and the United States and the 
fervor with which each spoke of his 
country’s dedication to the cause of the 
United Nations, among which all their 
Republics are numbered. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND SIX NEW AMBASSADORS 


The Ambassadors of Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, the Dominican Republic, and 
Haiti after presenting their letters of credence on May 4, 1943. 


The Ambassador of Guatemala said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


. . . In taking the decision to raise the rank 
of its representative in Washington my Govern- 
ment has been animated by the desire to 
strengthen and increase the friendly relations 
existing between the two countries and at the 
same time to give new proof of inter-American 
solidarity in the present circumstances. 

Having enjoyed a long and pleasant residence 
in this country as the representative of Guatemala 
I shall be very happy if Your Excellency contin- 
ues to lend me in my new capacity your valuable 
help and cooperation in the fulfillment of my 
mission. 


The President replied: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 


. . . In raising our respective diplomatic mis- 
sions to the rank of Embassy, our Governments 
have indeed given further expression to the ever 


close relations of friendship, culture, and commerce 
which unite them. Your Government has given 
eloquent testimony in the present critical epoch to 
its devotion to the principle of inter-American 
solidarity. 

The honor which your Government has con- 
ferred upon you in naming you its first Ambassa- 
dor to the United States is a tribute to the mission 
which you have so ably discharged as its Minister 
during the past fifteen years. In wishing you 
every success in the assumption of your new 
responsibilities, I assure you that the officials of 
this Government will continue to collaborate with 
you with a cordiality befitting the good relations 
which exist between our countries. . . . 


The Ambassador of El Salvador ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 


’ Mr. PRESIDENT: 


. . . The recent agreement made between our 
two Governments to raise to the rank of Embassy 
their diplomatic missions in our respective coun- 
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tries is itself a sure token of the intention which 
moves them to strengthen the cordial and friendly 
relations that have united them in the past. Itis 
a very difficult and hazardous epoch through 
which the world is now passing; and more than 
ever a true understanding of the interests common 
to the nations of this hemisphere appears neces- 
sary. From this understanding there can surely 
come the promise of a stable peace and of greater 
happiness for the world, when the present grave 
situation yields to a more normal era. 

Our two countries are thoroughly imbued with 
these beliefs, and therefore the relations of our 
Governments not only envisage purely material 
advantages, such as the increase of their commerce, 
which they naturally do not neglect, but also seek 
to establish in our part of the Christian world a 
spiritual community of interests and of high hu- 
mane aspirations, a guarantee of peace and hap- 
piness for their countries. 

In changing my official position of Minister 
Plenipotentionary for that of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of El Salvador, my 
firm purpose, Mr. President, will continue to be 
to interpret to Your Excellency and to the dis- 
tinguished officials of your Administration my 
Government’s friendship and its intention to main- 
tain a beneficial cooperation inspired by the 
interests of both our countries. .. . 


The President answered: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 


. . . In raising the diplomatic missions of our 
respective Governments to the rank of Embassies, 
we are giving recognition to the increasingly 
close bonds of friendship, culture and commerce 
which unite El Salvador and the United States. 
It is particularly fitting that we should take this 
step during so critical a period, when our coun- 
tries are jointly engaged in an epochal struggle 
for the preservation of their independence and 
their institutions. 

I have been much gratified by the reference 
which you have made to the Christian principles 
upon which we shall seek to build a just and last- 
ing peace when victory has been achieved. It is 
by these principles that the nations of this hemi- 
sphere will be guided in developing solutions of 
the problems which arise in the post-war period. 

In fulfilling your increased responsibilities as 
Ambassador you may be certain that you will 
continue to receive from all of the officials of this 
Government the earnest collaboration and under- 
standing which they have always been happy to 
offer you. . . . 


The Ambassador 
marked: 


of Nicaragua re- 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


Upon the initiative of Your Excellency’s 
Government, which was received with the great- 
est pleasure by the Government of Nicaragua, 
our respective diplomatic missions in Managua 
and Washington have been raised to the rank of 
Embassy. Moreover, this agreement—which ex- 
presses the lofty spirit of cordiality and mutual 
cooperation which now characterizes the inter- 
national relations between our two Governments 
—bears witness anew to the close bonds which 
your great nation wishes to maintain and 
strengthen with the peoples of this continent 
under the principles of the Good Neighbor 
Policy, of which Your Excellency has been the 
enthusiastic protagonist. ... 

Having been for some years the diplomatic 
representative of my Government in this hos- 
pitable country, I take advantage of this ex- 
ceptional opportunity to express to Your Excel- 
lency my most sincere thanks for the kindly 
helpfulness that I have always received from 
the officials of your enlightened Government 
in the fulfillment of my mission. 

His Excellency the President of Nicaragua, 
General Anastasio Somoza—who recalls his 
official visit to your country as one of the most 
agreeable experiences of his public life—has 
especially charged me to express again to you 
on this occasion his feeling of admiration and 
loyal friendship for Your Excellency, as well 
as his firm solidarity with the Government and 
people of the United States in the titanic struggle 
for world democracy and liberty in which they 
now find themselves engaged. Its destiny closely 
linked with that of your great country, the 
Nicaraguan people has strongly identified itself 
with the war effort of the United Nations, and 
I take pleasure in assuring Your Excellency that 
in this task the Government of Nicaragua will 
wholeheartedly persevere until final victory has 
been achieved... . 


To these observations the President re- 
plied: 
Mr. AMBASSADOR: 


. .. The raising of our respective diplomatic 
missions to the rank of Embassy expresses, as you 
have so ably described it, the spirit of cordiality 
and cooperation which characterizes our interna- 
tional relations. 
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In receiving your new credentials, I am happy 
to welcome you in your new position of great re- 
sponsibility as the representative of a nation which 
has given eloquent testimony to its devotion to the 
principle of continental solidarity, and which has 
contributed so wholeheartedly to the war effort. 
We shall, as you state, persevere until the final 
victory has been gained. 

I thank you for your kind reference to the col- 
laboration which you have received from the 
officials of this Governmunt. You may be very 
certain that they will continue to cooperate with 
you, not only as the Ambassador of a friendly 
country but also because of your personal quali- 
ties, which we so greatly esteem. - . 


The Ambassador of Honduras spoke as 
follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


. . . The elevation of the diplomatic mission 
of Honduras in the United States to the rank of 
Embassy, in like manner as the elevation of your 
country’s Mission in mine, at the noble initiative 
of Your Excellency’s Government, opens a new 
era of cordiality in the relations between the two 
Republics. 

A higher investiture for the mutual under- 
standing and reciprocal cooperation which the 
two nations maintain gives evidence of an even 
greater strengthening of the bonds between the 
United States and Honduras, between the en- 
lightened Government of Your Excellency and 
that of my country, between yourself, Excellency, 
and the President of Honduras. 

The two peoples and Governments have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the most cordial harmony 
throughout their relations, which have never 
been interrupted; and in the appreciation and 
comprehension of their respective ideals and 
interests, never as in the last decade has there 
been such human and loyal understanding as 
that which happily exists between them today. 

Honduras and its Government second without 
reservation the doctrine, so aptly proclaimed by 
Your Excellency, that ‘“‘those who love their 
liberty and recognize and respect the identic 
rights of their neighbors to be free and live in 
peace must work together for the triumph of 
moral law and principles in order that peace, 
justice and trust may prevail in the world.” 

For the defense of these ideals and principles 
that it shares, Honduras has not hesitated to 
pledge its resources, material possessions and 
even the lives of its sons. The destiny of Hon- 
duras, as its President has declared, is linked 


with the destiny of the United States. Apart 
from the various cultural and commercial factors 
which so effectively operate in the relations 
between the two countries and the element of 
economic cooperation, of which my country has 
been receiving such eloquent proofs, the people 
of Honduras bear witness in terms of continental 
solidarity that their brothers of the United States 
have been in past history, as they are in this 
fateful hour through which humanity is passing, 
the strongest defenders of the security of each 
and every one of the Republics of America 
because of their ideals of liberty and of democracy. 

The foregoing observations are made because 
they support me in carrying forward, under the 
generous auspices of Your Excellency and with 
the special assistance that, fortunately for me, I 
have always found among the officials of Your 
Excellency’s Government, the honorable and 
pleasing mission entrusted to me by my Govern- 
ment, namely, that of assisting in the constant 
strengthening, by the United States and Hon- 
duras and their respective Governments, of the 
firm and sincere friendship which is the noble 
outgrowth of a just and loyal comprehension of 
the Good Neighbor Policy. . . . 


The President answered: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 


... The elevation of our respective missions to 
the rank of Embassy is not only a tribute to the 
friendly relations which have always prevailed 
between our countries, but is also an expression 
of our common faith in a system of international 
relations based upon mutual respect and friendly 
collaboration. 

The concern of your Government in the defense 
of those moral principles which constitute the 
foundations of an international community based 
on peace, justice, and confidence is most grati- 
fying. This occasion offers an appropriate oppor- 
tunity to give renewed expression to those prin- 
ciples which have served so well in our mutual 
relations. 

I am gratified to learn from you of your satis- 
faction, while Minister, with the cooperation of 
the officials of this Government in the discharge 
of your duties. You may be assured, Mr. Am- 
bassador, that they will continue to collaborate 
in the friendliest fashion as befits the close bonds 
uniting our respective countries. . . 


The Ambassador of the Dominican Re- 
public said: 
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Mr. PRESIDENT: 


. . . I experience a double satisfaction on 
this occasion, on which the diplomatic mission of 
my country in this capital initiates its functions 
with the rank to which it has been raised through 
the reciprocal agreement of the two Governments, 
since it constitutes not only a symbol of the 
selations between the two nations, each day closer 
and more friendly, but also additional evidence 
that the concept of juridical equality of States is a 
fruitful reality among the American nations. 

Our two countries, united by a sincere friend- 
ship and by a common faith in the same ideals of 
liberty that inspired the countries’ founders, find 
themselves in this crisis in the history of humanity 
similarly united in a war in which we defend those 
ideals against the forces of evil. These forces have 
been made to serve ideologies that do not recog- 
nize the value of human dignity and that deny 
mankind’s search for spiritual perfection. I take 
advantage of this opportunity, Mr. President, to 
reiterate to Your Excellency the sentiment of 
admiration and of support that the Dominican 
people and Government have for the efforts that 
the people and the Government of the United 
States are making in this struggle, and also the 
firm determination of the Dominican Republic to 
contribute thereto all of its resources until the 
winning of that victory, now foreshadowed, which 
must give to the world a lasting peace based upon 
human brotherhood. 

While I have had the privilege of representing 
my country before the Government of Your Excel- 
lency, I have always found a friendly reception 
and understanding of my mission and with this 
encouragement I feel certain that I shall be able 
to continue it in the spirit of cordial friendship 
that has placed the relations between our two 
peoples on permanent foundations. 


The President acknowledged the Am- 
bassador’s remarks in the following words: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 


. .. I share with you Mr. Ambassador, the 
belief that it is particularly appropriate that the 
diplomatic relations between the Dominican 
Republic and the United States should be marked 
at this time by the exchange of Ambassadors. 
In this act we reaffirm and bring into higher 
relief the warm spirit of friendship and coopera- 
tion which has long characterized the relations 
between the peoples and governments of our two 
countries. 

May I assure you that it will be most pleasing 


to me and to the officials of this Government to 
collaborate with you in the future upon the same 
cordial and friendly basis as has marked the con- 
duct of the mission in Washington which you 
have so ably discharged as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary during the past year 
and a half... . 


The Ambassador of Haiti observed: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


. . . The decision of the Government of His 
Excellency President Elie Lescot, made in com- 
plete agreement with that of Your Excellency, to 
raise to the rank of Embassy the diplomatic mis- 
sion of the Republic of Haiti at Washington, ac- 
quires a particular significance by reason of pres- 
ent events, and at the same time constitutes a 
logical outcome of the relations of sincere friend- 
ship which have always existed between our two 
countries. The war, which we are forced to wage 
for the defense of the essential liberties of man, 
has, in fact, emphasized the importance of the 
union, increasingly close, of the nations of this 
Hemisphere. It has afforded to the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy, so happily inaugurated and practiced 
by Your Excellency’s Government, the opportu- 
nity for a splendid and definitive crystallization. 
And we have the right to affirm that the benef- 
icent harmony which today characterizes the 
relations between the various American States 
will serve tomorrow as an example and an inspi- 
ration to those who shall, rightly, organize the 
world for peace, and for a lasting peace. 

As regards my country, I am happy to assure 
Your Excellency that it will remain true to its 
tradition. There will be found in the gesture of 
its sons fighting in 1779 at Savannah, in its first 
President, Alexandre Pétion, who received in 1815 
and 1816 the illustrious Bolivar and helped him 
to renew the struggle for the liberation of Latin 
America, and finally in its present Government, 
which immediately declared war on the Axis pow- 
ers after the perfidious attack on Pearl Harbor, 
powerful reasons for identifying itself more and 
more with the Pan American system and for cul- 
tivating particularly the friendship which binds it 
to the great Republic of the United States. ... 


President Roosevelt replied: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 


... [he many historical occasions on which the 
people of Haiti have had the happy opportunity 
to contribute to the cause of freedom are remind- 
ers of the increasingly significant relationship be- 
tween your country and the United States which 
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has culminated in raising to the grade of Embassy 
the diplomatic missions of our Governments at 
Washington and Port-au-Prince. 

Let me assure you, Mr. Ambassador, of my 
deep satisfaction in receiving you as the first 
Ambassador of Haiti to the United States. You 
have, during your fruitful service as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, not 
only faithfully interpreted your Government’s 
policies, but you have also, thanks to your ties 
of education and residence in the United States, 
admirably reflected for your Government’s bene- 
fit the policies of the United States. 

You may rest assured that in your new and 
greater responsibility you will continue to find 
the officials of this Government responsive to 


Haiti’s aspirations and always ready to collabo- 
rate in all matters of interest to the good relations 
between our two nations... . 


The Ambassadors named by the United 
States in the countries concerned are the 
following: the Honorable Boaz Long, in 
Guatemala; the Honorable John D. Erwin, 
in Honduras; the Honorable Walter 
Thurston, in El Salvador; the Honorable 
James B. Stewart, in Nicaragua; the Hon- 
orable Fay A. Des Portes, in Costa Rica; 
the Honorable Avra M. Warren, in the 
Dominican Republic; and the Honorable 
John Campbell White, in Haiti. 


Alberto Lleras Camargo 
Ambassador of Colombia in the United States 


It was on May 6, 1943 that Senor Alberto 
Lleras Camargo presented to President 
Roosevelt the letters accrediting him Am- 
bassador of Colombia to the United 
States, as the successor to Dr. Gabriel 
Turbay, now Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
On this occasion Senor Lleras Camargo 
made an eloquent statement of Colombian 
adherence to the cause of the United 
Nations, saying: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


. . - Colombia follows with intense interest 
the development of the world conflict, the 
ultimate decision of which, the victory of the 
United Nations, is for our people in no way 
either doubtful or indifferent. President Lépez 
has had occasion to express to Your Excellency 
how all the Colombian people share in the senti- 
ments of the people of the United States, in- 
volved in a struggle the result of which will 
change the future destiny of the world and will 
render especially favorable that of the nations 
of the western hemisphere. In Colombia we 
not only see with joy the military victories of the 
United States, but we appreciate exactly the 
prodigious effort which this country has imposed 


on itself in order to meet totalitarian aggression 
wherever it attempts to open a breach or give 
battle against the fundamental principles on 
which our Republics have been organized, 
following the austere example and the rules of 
public law of the founders of the American 
Union. In this time of war we have been able 
to prove unequivocally the strength and solidity 
of the policy of good neighborliness and con- 
tinental solidarity which Your Excellency in- 
itiated, in your first presidential term. To this 
policy Colombia has given its unrestricted ad- 
herence and has collaborated sincerely and 
vigorously to extend and intensify it. The 
attitude of our country toward the conflict, since 
December 1941, has not been merely that of 
observing the multilateral pledges of solidarity 
or the international norms outlined at the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference, but that of offering its collabo- 
ration to the United States as far as necessary, 
within the limitations imposed on us by our 
material capacity, in the desire of aiding with 
efficacy the cause which we consider morally as 
our own. We have endured well, but we have 
suffered, the consequences of the conflict in the 
general disorder of our economy, occasioned 
principally by the disturbance of maritime trans- 
portation. The United States has offered us and 
has given us a cooperation which we appreciate 
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all the more because we do not fail to see the 
sacrifices, restrictions and burdens which the 
American people bear with fortitude in order to 
serve humanity and the democratic ideal, first as 
the arsenal of the part of the world that is still 
free, and then as one of the greatest war organiza- 
tions that mankind has known. 

In Colombia, Mr. President, there are none 
but friends of the United States, and the policy 
of collaboration which the Government has 
developed with this nation has no opponents 
among my fellow countrymen. The mission 
which has been entrusted to me is, therefore, 
that of interpreting the intimate and public 
sentiments of a people, and not only the good 
wishes of a cordially friendly government, whose 
chief considers it a fortunate fact for both nations 
that he has been able to express to Your Excellency 
more than once, in conversation, his purpose of 
strengthening the bonds which unite Colombia 
with the United States, now in the war, later 
in a peace which may give to the western hemis- 
phere—associated in the development of common 
political and economic interests—a position of 
permanent world defense of the forms of civiliza- 
tion which the belligerent American peoples 
are upholding with the sacrifice of their blood, 
and for the survival of which all are disposed to 
fight as if it were a question of national policy... . 


The President of the United States 
acknowledged the new Ambassador’s re- 
marks in these words: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 


. .. As you, Mr. Ambassador, enter upon 
your new duties in the midst of a war brought by 
aggressor nations upon the freedom loving peoples 
of the world, I wish to assure you of the privilege 
which I, as well as the other officials of the 
United States Government, will always con- 
sider it to facilitate the carrying out of your 
responsibilities. 

I have long been impressed by the great simi- 
larity in the principles which have guided our two 
democracies and I have admired the fervent devo- 
tion to the righteous cause of freedom which 
Colombia has so vigorously manifested. You 
have indeed clearly expressed the solidarity of 
purpose of Colombia and the United States for 
the ultimate and certain achievement of the final 
victory of the United Nations and a just and 
enduring peace. 

The disarrangement of economic life caused by 
the war brings serious problems indeed but as we 





face them together with sacrifice, patience, and 
steadfast cooperation they will be resolved. 

It is with gratitude that I refer on this occasion 
to the invaluable collaboration of Colombia so 
vigorously carried forward under the leadership of 


my personal illustrious Presi- 


dentaaeneue 


friend, your 


Senor Lleras Camargo, who will be 37 
on July 3, 1943, belongs to the brilliant 
younger generation now playing a con- 
siderable role in Colombian affairs. On 
both sides he is descended from eminent 
statesmen of the past, his paternal grand- 
tather, Lorenzo Maria Lleras, having 
been Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
liberal government of President José 
Hilario Lépez, while one of his ancestors 
on the maternal side was General Sergio 
Camargo, a President of Colombia. His 
parents were Felipe Lleras Triana y 
SonawCamanrco dey lleras, Whe new 
Ambassador received his education in 
the schools of his native city, Begota, 
first in the Escuela Ricaurte, then in the 
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famous Colegio Mayor de Nuestra Senora 
del Rosario, and later in the Law School 
of the University. He is a doctor honoris 
causa of the University of Popayan. 
Sefior Lleras Camargo has occupied a 
number of important positions in the 
Colombian Goverment. In the first ad- 
ministration of President Alfonso Lépez, 
he held two portfolios, that of the Interior 
from 1935 to 1938, and that of Education 
during part of the same period. Before 
assuming his cabinet office he was Secre- 
tary General to the President, whom he 
accompanied in a similar capacity when 
Dr. Lépez visited the United States in 1934 
as President-elect. In 1933 Sefior Lleras 
Camargo acted as Secretary of the Colom- 
bian delegation to the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States. 
The Ambassador has long been active 
in the Liberty Party, of which he is now 
a director. In 1929 he was its Secretary 


General, and in 1931 he was chosen the 
first liberal President of the House of 
Representatives after forty-five years of 
conservative government. He was also 
recently elected to the Senate and to the 
House as well. 

Before embarking on his political career, 
Senor Lleras Camargo was active as a 
journalist, writing for several Bogota 
papers and founding two, El Liberal and 
La Tarde. In 1926 he went to Argentina, 
where he contributed to various news- 
papers and reviews. The year 1929 found 
him in Spain as special correspondent for 
El Mundo of Buenos Aires. Later he re- 
turned to Bogota and to the newspaper 
field, acting as editor-in-chief of El Tiempo 
until 1934. 

The new Ambassador has taken his 
place as his country’s representative on the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. 


Enrique Adolfo Jiménez 


Ambassador of Panama in the United States 


Tue Government of Panama has ap- 
pointed as its new Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary in the United 
States Sefor Enrique Adolfo Jiménez, 
who was received by President Roosevelt 
on May 10, 1943. Senor Jiménez suc- 
ceeds the former Ambassador, Ernesto 
Jaén Guardia. Thisisnot the first time that 
the new Ambassador has been stationed 
in Washington in the diplomatic service, 
for in 1922 he was Secretary of the then 
Legation. Later he served in a similar 
capacity in Costa Rica. He was also 


sent as Ambassador Extraordinary on 
Special Mission to the Government of 
Cuba on the occasion of the inauguration 
of President Batista. 

The new diplomatic representative of 
Panama was born in the capital city on 
February 8, 1888, the son of Adolfo 
Jiménez and Felicidad Brin de Jiménez. 
He began his schooling in his native city, 
but since he grew up in a period disturbed 
by the last Colombian civil war (Panama 
was a part of Colombia until 1903), he 
was obliged to suspend his studies and go 
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to work. He is, therefore, a self-taught 
man with a special leaning to law and 
social sciences. 


Sefior Jiménez has long been active in 
Panamanian public affairs. He entered 
official life as private secretary to Presi- 
dent Belisario Porras, whose statesman- 
ship he supported zealously and efficiently. 
He has three times been elected deputy 
to the National Assembly, and by vote of 
his fellow members was several times made 
President of that legislative body. His 
colleagues further honored him by elect- 
ing him in 1924 First Designate to the 
Presidency, and again in 1932 he received 
the same distinction. 

Sefior Jiménez has for many years taken 
a prominent part in Government finance. 
He has been manager of the National Bank 
of Panama, president of its Board, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for two administra- 
tions, and manager of the National Charity 
Lottery, to mention some of his important 





posts. Furthermore, he has represented 
Panamanian commercial interests at vari- 
ous conventions; among them were the 
Third Pan American Commercial Confer- 
ence, which met at Washington in 1927, 
and the Pan American Reciprocal ‘Trade 
Conference, held at Sacramento in 1930. 
He has likewise played a leading role in 
political affairs. Founder and leader of 
the Partido Democrata, he was its candi- 
date for President of the Republic in 1936, 
but renounced this nomination in favor of 
a compromise candidate, in view of the 
confused political conditions. 

In addition to being an honorary mem- 
ber of a number of societies, he has received 
the following decorations: Grand Cross of 
the Order of Balboa; Knight of the Legion 
of Honor; Medal Al Mérito, first class, of 
Ecuador; the Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Liberator, of Venezuela; and Grand 
Officer of the Peruvian Order of the Sun. 

When the new Ambassador presented his 
letters of credence to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt he said in part: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


I have accepted this mission from my 
Government, a charge which highly honors me, 
conscious of the great responsibility which it 
involves and inspired by the confidence which the 
Republic of Panama places in the spirit of the 
Good Neighbor Policy so wisely sponsored and 
carried on by your Administration, whose charac- 
teristics evoke the admiration of all the American 
peoples, since they base their just aspirations on 
the continuation of such high ideals. 

It is the most sincere desire of my Government, 
Excellency, that the cordial relations existing» 
between the Republic of Panama and the United 
States of America continue in the warmth of the 
principles common to our peoples: Peace, Justice, 
Work and Freedom, and that we go on together 
forever in the path of dignity and mutual respect. 

In these moments, Excellency, when the nations 
which love democracy are sacrificing the general 
well-being in behalf of the ideas of Washington 
and Jefferson, patriots who forged this free, great 
and prosperous land, it is possible for us to cherish 
noble and beautiful hopesfor the future of humanity. 
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In my work near Your Excellency’s Government 
I shall strive to maintain between our two coun- 
tries the closest ties of union, harmony and soli- 
darity, and this closer relationship will constitute 
the most legitimate pride of my mission. 


The President replied: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 


I am particularly grateful for the kind 
reference you have just made to the spirit of 
union, harmony and solidarity which so happily 
characterizes the close relationships between 
Panama and the United States. On this occasion 
I should like to restate the deep appreciation of 
this Government for the determination which the 
Government and people of Panama have shown 
during the present international crisis to lend 


The Americas 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
’ because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parenthesis, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 


wholehearted support not only to the cause of 
continental solidarity but also, as a member of 
the United Nations, to the cause of freedom and 
democracy everywhere. The positive cooperative 
steps which Panama has taken in collaboration 
with this Government are tangible evidence of 
true and effective friendship. 

The Government of the United States and its 
officials welcome you upon the initiation of your 
important mission to Washington and are pre- 
pared to facilitate your efforts in the perform- 
ance of your duties. I am assured from the 
statements which you have made in accepting 
this mission from your Government that our 
relationships will continue, as you have so well 
expressed it, in an atmosphere of dignity and 
mutual respect. .. . 


and the War 


those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(e.g., 2a). 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Didrio Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
El Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation” 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 
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Severances of Diplomatic Relations, Declarations of War, and Adherences to ihe Joint Declaration 
by the United Nations 
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1 Rumania severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6, 1942. 


(The Department of State Bulletin, April 18, 1942.) 


2 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. (The Department of 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 


(PART XVI) 


ARGENTINA 


371,. November 5, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 134,657, requiring the return of sugar con- 
tainers to manufacturers and merchants. (Boletin 
Oficial, March 4, 1943, mentioned in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, April 24, 1943.) 


47,. December 31, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 139,780, providing for the temporary admis- 
sion free of customs duty of cotton bags to be used 
as containers for cereals and oil seeds. (Boletin de 
la Direccién General de Aduanas, January 1943, men- 
tioned in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, 
April 17, 1943.) 

55a. February 8, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
Agriculture, authorizing the exportation, with 
prior permit, of fats until February 28, 1943. (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, February 9, 1943.) 


57a. February 17, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 142,761, authorizing the exportation to Great 
Britain of arms and munitions manufactured in 


Argentina and specifying that raw materials for 
such munitions must be supplied previously by 
Great Britain and that such supplies may not be 
credited to the quotas assigned to Argentina for 
defense purposes. (See Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 78, BULLETIN, May 1943.) (Boletin Ofi- 
cial, February 26, 1943, mentioned in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, April 17, 1943.) 


576. February 18, 1943. Joint Resolution, Min- 
istries of Finance and Agriculture, regulating the 
use of carbolic acid. 
February 19, 1943.) 


59. March 1, 1943. Resolution No. 141, Minis- 
try of Finance, regulating the use of strontium 
salts. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, 
April 10, 1943.) 

60. March 1, 1943. Resolution No. 142, Minis- 
try of Finance, limiting the use of citric acid. 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, April 10, 
1943.) 


(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
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61. March 1, 1943. Resolution No. 143, Min- 
istry of Finance, limiting the use of acetone. 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, April 10, 
1943.) 


62. March 1, 1943. Resolution No. 145, Min- 
istry of Finance, appointing an honorary commis- 
sion for typewriter rationing (see Argentina 51, 
Butietin, May 1943), to operate as a division 
of the Committee of Exportation and of Industrial 
and Commercial Development. (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, April 10, 1943.) . 


63. March 2, 1943. Resolution No. 40,622, 
rescinding the requirement of export deposits on 
burlap made by Resolutions Nos. 34,013 of 
September 9, 1942, and 39,022 of January 19, 
1943 (see Argentina 54, BuLLETIN, May 1943). 
(Boletin Oficial, March 6, 1943, mentioned in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 24, 1943.) 


64. April 20,1943. Decree, Ministry of Finance, 
establishing strict control over incoming capital 
in order to prevent refugee capital from entering 
the country unless it is invested with a permanent 
character in bona fide commercial or industrial 
enterprises that will contribute toward strength- 
ening Argentine economy. (New York Times, 
April 22, 1943.) 


BRAZIL 


26h. May 18, 1942. Resolution, Federal Coun- 
cil on Foreign Trade, recommending that the 
National Economic Defense Commission make a 
survey of existing stocks of metal materials 
needed for the country’s uses and take other 
steps to avoid excessive price increases in such 
materials and to insure the quantities necessary 
for the naval industry. (Diério Oficial, June 25, 
1942.) 


28d. May 27, 1942. Order No. 4, National Pri- 
vate Insurance and Capitalization Department, 
approving a 10 percent increase in existing mari- 
time and river insurance rates because of increased 
risks. (Didrio Ofiial, June 6, 1942.) 


29a;,. May 29,1942. Presidential Order author- 
izing the Lloyd Brasileiro to give the United States 
Ambassador $50,000 as a donation to the Naval 
Relief Society in view of the services of American 
naval and air forces in salvaging and towing 
the steamer Comandante Lira. (Didrio Oficial, June 
5, 1942.) 

29c,. June 1, 1942. Notice No. 26, Export-Im- 
port Division, Bank of Brazil, stating that the ex- 
portation of machines, vehicles, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, surgical supplies, elec- 


trical material, optical and photographic supplies, 
farm machinery, and tools in general is subject 
to previous license and setting forth regulations 
for obtaining such licenses. (Didrio Oficial, June 
8, 1942.) 


29¢. June 2,1942. Presidential Order authoriz- 
ing the shipment of 2,000 tons of zirconium oxide 
to the Foote Mineral Company of Philadelphia, 
since Brazil is almost the only producer of that 
strategic material. (Didrio Oficial, June 8, 1942.) 


29e. June 3, 1942. Decree No. 9598, making 
the provisions of Decree-Law No. 4222 of April 
2, 1942 (see Brazil 22a, ButrETIN, August 1942), 
relative to the calling to the colors of reserve 
army officers, applicable also to the air force. 
(Didrio Oficial, June 5, 1942.) 

29f. June 4, 1942. Resolution, National Petro- 
leum Council, fixing the retail price for Diesel 
oil in Rio and Sao Paulo. (Diério Oficial, June 
12, 1942.) 


29g. June 5,1942. Order No. 284, National Eco- 
nomic Defense Commission, fixing maximum 
prices for tin plate. (Didrio Oficial, June 8, 1942.) 
29h. June 6, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4363, grant- 
ing the National Iron and Steel Company exemp- 
tion from import duties and other customs fees. 
(Didrio Oficial, June 9, 1942.) 

29. June 9, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4369, estab- 
lishing a credit of 50 contos to pay an employee 
of the National Department of Mineral Produc- 
tion who is authorized to go to the United Sates 
for an air-surveying course. (Diério Oficial, June 
11, 1942.) 


297. June 9, 1942. Resolution No. 21, National 
Economic Defense Commission, abolishing that 
Commission’s representation on the Yarn and 
Textile Trade Regulating Board, the latter to re- 
main subordinate to and have its resolutions ap- 
proved by the Commission. (Didrio Oficial, June 
12, 1942.) 


29k. June 10, 1942. Order No. 487, Postal and 
Telegraph Bureau, making provisions for the issu- 
ance of temporary radio-telegrapher’s certificates 
in view of the present emergency. (Didrio Oficial, 
June 12, 1942.) 

316. June 15, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4382, au- 
thorizing the Sugar and Alcohol Institute to fix 
the quota for alcohol intended for motor fuel. 
(Didrio Oficial, June 17, 1942.) 

31c. June 15, 1942. Order No. 5, National Pri- 
vate Insurance and Capitalization Department, 
declaring that Order No. 4 of May 27, 1942 (see 
28d above), which increased rates, shall be effec- 
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tive after July 1, 1942. 
1942.) 


32,. June 19, 1942. Notice No. 29, Export- 
Import Division, Bank of Brazil, publishing a list 
of materials and products considered scarce or 
critical in the United States and issuing instruc- 
tions relative to the importation into Brazil of such 
items. (Didrio Oficial, June 19, 1942.) 


32. June 23, 1942. Order No. 31, Export- 
Import Division, Bank of Brazil, prescribing rules 
and regulations on obtaining import certificates 
for United States products subject in that country 
to export quotas, and establishing priorities for 
commodities according to their importance to 
Brazilian economy. (Diario Oficial, June 30, 
1942.) 


323. Jume 25, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4406, 
establishing a credit of 2,000 contos for expenses 
connected with the exchange of diplomatic and 
consular representatives between Brazil and 
Germany and Italy and with the repatriation of 
Brazilians. (Diério Oficial, June 27, 1942.) 


32cy. June 29, 1942. Resolution, Federal For- 
eign Trade Council, adding to the instructions 
contained in Decree-Law No. 4217 of March 30, 
1942, in reference to the financing of the 1941-42 
cotton crop (see Brazil 21d, BuLLETIN, May 1943), 
the requirement that private ginners who are not 
cotton producers must receive at their gins 50 per- 
cent of the cotton produced by the growers, cal- 
culated on the basis of the 1940-41 receipts, and 
providing that ginning prices will be controlled by 
the Bank of Brazil. (Didrio Oficial, July 8, 1942.) 


32¢,. June 29,1942. Decree No. 9805, approv- 
ing regulations for the establishment of an Air 
Reserve. (Didrio Oficial, July 1, 1942.) 

32¢,. June 30, 1942. Circular No. 8-42, Execu- 
tive Office, outlining procedures to be followed by 


government ministries in securing imports from 
the United States. (Didrio Oficial, July 2, 1942.) 


32¢3. June 30, 1942. Order No. 285, National 
Economic Defense Commission, requiring jute 
textile factories to use at least 25 percent Brazilian 
fibers in all manufactures. (Didrio Oficial, July 2, 
1942.) 


32¢,. June 30, 1942. Order No. 286, National 
Economic Defense Commission, establishing three 
zones in the country within which burlap 
factories may distribute their respective prod- 
ucts, in order to economize on transportation 
and regulate production. (Didrio Oficial, July 
2, 1942.) 


32cs. June 30, 1942. Order No. 87, Ministries 


(Diario Oficial, June 18, 


of Justice and the Interior and of the Treasury, 
outlining new instructions, additional to those 
contained in Order No. 5408 of April 28, 1942, 
for the fulfillment of Decree-Law No. 4166 of 
March 11, 1942, pertaining to the confiscation 
of the properties of Axis nationals. (See Brazil 
19 and 23, BuLiteTiIn, May and July 1942 and 
May 1943.) (Didrio Oficial, July 2, 1942.) 
32d, July 6, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4441, 
making available to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs a credit of 3,570 contos for the expenses 
of the Mixed Brazilian-Bolivian Petroleum Com- 
mission. (Didrio Oficial, July 8, 1942.) 

32k,. July 11,1942. Order No. 159, Ministry of 
Education and Health, prescribing rules and 
regulations pertaining to the attendance of 
students in institutions of higher education who 
have been called to military service. (Didrio 
Oficial, July 17, 1942.) 

32m. July 13, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4469, 
making available to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs a supplemental credit of 520 contos for 
extraordinary expenses abroad, including as- 
sistance to and repatriation of Brazilian nationals 
in foreign countries. (Didrio Oficial, July 15, 
1942.) 

339. July 14, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4477, 
making available to the Ministry of Education 
and Health a special credit of 1,113 contos for 
expenses connected with the technical experts 
from the United States who are serving in the 
federal trade schools. (Didrio Oficial, July 16, 
1942.) 

34. (Diario Oficial, July 16, 1942.) 

341, July 18, 1942. Resolution, National 
Petroleum Council, approving higher ceiling 
prices for gasoline, motor alcohol, and kerosene. 
(Diario Oficial, July 18, 1942.) 

35az3,. August 6, 1942. Notice, National Eco- 
nomic Defense Commission, fixing August 15, 
1942, as the deadline for the declaration of stocks 
on hand of metal materials required by the 
National Foreign Trade Council’s resolution of 
May 18, 1942 (see 26h above). (Didrio Oficial, 
August 6, 1942.) 

356,:. August 12, 1942. Notice, National Eco- 
nomic Defense Commission, extending to August 
31, 1942, the deadline for the declaration of metal 
stocks (see 26h and 35a3, above). (Didrio Oficial, 
August 14, 1942.) 


CHILE 


33e. September 11, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 147, declaring all passenger transportation 
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facilities and equipment to be articles of prime 
necessity. (Diario Oficial, December 31, 1942.) 


36d, September 23, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 163, listing certain articles of prime neces- 
sity (various minerals, metals, and chemicals). 
(Diario Oficial, December 31, 1942.) 


36%). October 6, 1942. Decree No. 1582, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing barley malt coffee prices. (Diario Oficial, 
December 29, 1942.) 


36i,. October 7, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 171, declaring certain grains to be articles 
of prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, Decem- 
ber 31, 1942.) 

43a. November 26, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 6530, creating the Public Transit and 
Transportation Board (Direccién General de Trans- 
porte y Trdnsito Piblico) to supervise and control 
transportation services with the exception of 
railways and maritime and air services. (Diario 


Oficial, December 31, 1942.) 


436. November 26, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 6541, appointing a Central Committee to 
coordinate the activities of the Petroleum Sup- 
ply Committee, the Public Transit and Trans- 
portation Board (see 43a above), and the com- 
mittee handling matters relative to gasogenes 
(see Chile 21a,, Butietin, April 1943). (Diario 
Oficial, December 31, 1942.) 


44a. November 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 323, declaring gasogenes and material used 
in their construction to be articles of prime 
necessity. (Diario Oficial, December 31, 1942.) 


44b. November 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 324, declaring rails weighing more than 35 
kilos to be articles of prime necessity. (Diario 
Oficial, December 31, 1942.) 
44c. November 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 325, declaring all machinery used in the 
leather or shoe industries to be articles of prime 
necessity. (Diario Oficial, December 31, 1942.) 
45;. December 2, 1942. Decree No. 2066, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing sugar prices. (Diario Oficial, December 
21, 1942.) 

COLOMBIA 


56f. February 1, 1943. Resolution No. 167, 
Ministry of the Treasury, abolishing the receiving 
and shipping at Buenaventura of merchandise in 
transit to other countries. (El Tiempo, Bogota, 
February 2, 1943.) 

56g. February 1, 1943. Resolution No. 168, 
Ministry of the Treasury, providing that because 


of the present emergency merchandise may be 
stored without charge in Buenaventura customs 
warehouses for no more than five days. (El 
Tiempo, Bogota, February 2, 1943.) 

56h. February 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
260, regulating Presidential Decree No. 1570 
of July 1, 1942 (see Colombia 40, BuLLETIN, Jan- 
uary 1943), which organized compulsory military 
service. (Diario Oficial, February 12, 1943.) 


57a. February 15, 1943. Executive Resolution 
No. 19, appointing the Colombian members of 
the joint Colombian-American Commission for 
the direction of general policy with respect to 
rubber procurement. (See Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral Measures 76, BuLiteTiIn, May 1943.) 
(Diario Oficial, February 23, 1943.) 


59. February 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
357, authorizing the payment of Colombia’s 
quota in the budget of the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense, established by 
Resolution XVII of the Third Meeting of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics. 
(See Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 13a, 
BuLLeTIn, November 1942.) (Diario Oficial, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1943.) 


60. March 4, 1943. Presidential Decree placing 
under the Ministry of Public Works the control 
of the sale and distribution of automobiles, tires, 
and inner tubes, previously exercised by the Min- 
istry of National Economy and the National Office 
of Import Supervision (see Colombia 12a, 29, 
and 49, BuLLETIN, June and August 1942 and 
March 1943 respectively). (El Tiempo, Bogota, 
March 5, 1943.) 


COSTA RICA 


74. February 20, 1943. Instructions issued by 
the Secretary of the Interior ordering the Chief 
of the Office of Price Control to appoint repre- 
sentatives to be present when merchandise im- 
ported for national trade is unloaded at Costa 
Rican ports. (La Prensa Libre, San José, February 
20, 1943.) 

75. February 24, 1943. Presidential Decree de- 
claring gasoline an article of prime necessity. 
(La Prensa Libre, San José, February 25, 1943.) 
76. February 26, 1943. Order, General Supply 
Board of the Office of Price Investigation and 
Control, requiring all importers to submit a 
report of merchandise unloaded at Costa Rican 
customs, so that sales prices may be fixed. (La 


Prensa Libre, San José, February 27, 1943.) 


77. February 27, 1943. Price Bulletin No. 1, 
National Supply Board, fixing prices for lard, 
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butter, petroleum, leather and shoe materials, 
- shoes, and sesame oil from Alajuela. (La Prensa 
Libre, San José, February 27, 1943.) 


CUBA 


335a. January 30, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 397, extending until 10 days after publication 
of said decree the time limit for payment of taxes 
on radios and refrigerators levied by Resolution- 
Law No. 1 of December 31, 1941 (see Cuba 33, 
ButeTin, April 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, February 
11, 1943, p. 2432.) 


339a. February 10, 1943. General Order No. 2, 
Cuban Maritime Commission, setting forth 
approved regulations for carrying out Presidential 
Decree No. 3163 of October 31, 1942 (see Cuba 
271, BULLETIN, February 1943), which created the 
Indemnity Fund for War Maritime Accidents. 
(Gaceta Oficial, February 11, 1943, p. 2436.) 


3396. February 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 426, authorizing the Cuban Coffee Stabiliza- 
tion Institute to permit sales to be made from the 
coffee export quota to the United States Armed 
Forces at San Antonio de los Bamfios. (Gaceta 
Oficial, February 15, 1943, p. 2657.) 


348a. February 22, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 892, issued under authority of Resolution- 
Law No. 5 (see Cuba 45, BuLLeTIN, April 1942), 
dictating measures to remain in effect for the 
duration of the war regarding the handling and 
shipping of sugar at Cuban ports. (Gaceta 
Oficial, March 24, 1943, p. 4897.) 


354a. March 3, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
943, suspending certain taxes which conflict with 
the Law of Emergency Military Service as regu- 
lated by Decree No. 3606 of December 5, 1942 
(see Cuba 37 and 300f, Buttetin, April 1942 and 
March 1943, respectively). (Gaceta Oficial, March 
27, 1943, p. 5091.) 


367. March 19, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
840, providing that all foreigners resident in Cuba 
must comply with Presidential Decrees Nos. 3341 
of December 11, 1941, and 1019 of April 13, 1942 
(see Cuba 5 and 128, BuLietin, April and July 
1942, respectively) relative to foreigners. (Ga- 
ceta Oficial, March 23, 1943, p. 4773.) 


368. March 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
913, exempting from all import taxes and duties 
up to 35,000 cans of evaporated milk to be im- 
ported from the United States and distributed in 
Cuba as authorized by the Office of Price Regu- 
lation and Supply. (Gaceta Oficial, March 25, 
1943, p. 4963.) 


369. March 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 


1166, extending the provisions of Decree No. 426 
of February 11, 1943 (see 3396 above) to coffee 
supplied the Armed Forces of the United States at 
any Cuban base and providing that the Defense 
Supplies Corporation may supply said Armed 
Forces with sugar without payment of the tax 
levied by Resolution-Law No. 1 of December 31, 
1941 (see Cuba 33, Butietin, April 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 16, 1943, p. 6466.) 


370. March 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
951, fixing individual sugar quotas for 1943 as 
authorized by Decree No. 396 of February 9, 1943 
(see Cuba 339, BuLtteTIn, May 1943). (Gaceta 
Oficial, March 31, 1943, p. 5379.) 


371. March 30, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1050, issued under authority of Resolution-Law 
Nos. 5 and 13 (see Cuba 45 and 60, BULLETIN, 
April and May 1942, respectively), providing for 
government control over slaughterhouses. (Gaceta 
Oficial, April 5, 1943, p. 5635.) 

372. April 1, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1099, appointing a commission to study a plan for 
social security, needed to insure peace after the 
war. (Gaceta Oficial, April 9, 1943, p. 5892.) 
373. April 1, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1183, amending Decree No. 1072 of April 15, 
1942 (see Cuba 132, BuLLETIN, July 1942), which 
prohibited the entrance into Cuba of and the 
granting of visas to natives or citizens of enemy or 
enemy-controlled or enemy occupied nations, by 
listing the nations concerned. (Gaceta Oficial, 
April 15, 1943, p. 6305.) 

374. April 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1092, amending Decree No. 127 of January 19, 
1942, which put into effect the provisions of 
Resolution-Law No. 3 of January 5, 1942, on 
Security and Public Order. (See Cuba 36 and 
44, Butietin, April 1942.) (Gaceta Oficial, April 
9, 1943, p. 5889.) 

375. April 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1093, providing that for the duration of the war 
priority shall be granted for the use, acquisition, 
and consumption of fuel, as well as for any articles 
or materials necessary for transportation or con- 
struction in connection with national defense or 
for the movement of military and naval forces 
or of persons charged with the rationing and 
supply of the aforementioned articles. (Gaceta 
Oficial, April 9, 1943, p. 5956.) 

376. April 6, 1943. General Order No. 6, 
Cuban Maritime Commission, establishing stand- 
ard freight rates for shipments of pineapple from 
Cuban ports to Florida. (Gaceta Oficial, April 7, 
1943, p. 5799.) 
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377. April 7, 1943. Resolution No. 666, Minis- 
try of Labor, appointing a commission to study 
slaughterhouse wages and working conditions. 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 9, 1943, p. 5894.) 


378. April 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1118, providing for the acquisition of certain 
properties of the Havana Marine Railways, Inc., 
and the Havana Coal Company to be used for 
defense purposes. (Gaceta Oficial, April 12, 1943, 
p. 6018.) 


379. April 9, 1943. Presidential Decree No: 
1158, approving the agreement of April 3, 1943> 
between the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
the United States and the Cuban Sugar Stabili- 
zation Institute relative to the 1943 sugar crop. 
(See Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 88 
below.) (Gaceta Oficial, April 15, 1943, p. 6337.) 


380. April 14, 1943. Resolution No. 94, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, creating a 
National Industrial Advisory Committee to 
work with the Building Materials and Industry 
Section of the Office of Price Regulation and 
Supply (see Cuba 159 and 177, BuLietin, 
August and September 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, 
April 17, 1943, p. 6535.) 


381. April 14, 1943. Resolution No. 95, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, enlarging the 
Tire and Inner Tube Rationing Commission, 
which was reorganized by Resolution No. 70 of 
December 28, 1942 (see Cuba 314, BuLLeTin, 
April 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, April 17, 1943, p. 
6536.) 


382. April 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1209, authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture to 
acquire from the United States or any other of 
the Allied Nations seeds for food plants, especially 
peanuts, corn, beans, and potatoes, as well as 
farm tools of all kinds. (Gaceta Oficial, April 
P43 ip G5542) 


383. April 17, 1943. Resolution No. 96, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing tire 
quotas for requests made in accordance with 
Resolution No. 52 of October 3, 1942 (see Cuba 
244b, BuLttetin, March 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, 
April 20, 1943, p. 6627.) 

384. April 19, 1943. General Order No. 7, 
Cuban Maritime Commission, amending Order 
No. 2 (see 339a above) relative to regulations 
of the Indemnity Fund for War Maritime Ac- 
cidents. (Gaceta Oficial, April 22, 1943, p. 6823.) 


385. April 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1252, establishing special emergency freight 
rates for sugar acquired by the Defense Supplies 


Corporation or the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and shipped to public ports by methods 
other than those usually employed. (Gaceta 
Oficial, April 22, 1943, p. 6824.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


456. August 13, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
167, enumerating certain checks, drafts, and 
similar financial instruments that will be regarded 
as excepted from specified provisions of Law 
No. 51 of July 28, 1942 (see Dominican Republic 
42c, Butietin, April 1943), which established 
control over the issuance of bank drafts. (Gaceta 
Oficial, August 15, 1942.) 


71a. February 8, 1943. Resolution No. 25, 
National Commission of ‘Transportation and 
Petroleum Control, prescribing measures to assure 
an adequate gasoline supply for vehicles engaged 
in passenger transportation or other public service. 
(Gaceta Oficial, February 23, 1943.) 


73. February 19, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
995, suspending for the duration of the war 
specified reimbursements of taxes and duties on 
alcohol destined for export and for the manu- 
facture of perfumes. (Gaceta Oficial, February 23, 
1943.) 


74. February 19, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
996, giving the force of a decree to Resolution 
No. 25 of the National Commission of Transpor- 
tation and Petroleum Control (see 71a above). 
(Gaceta Oficial, February 23, 1943.) 


75. February 19, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
998, amending the decree of August 13, 1942 
(see 455 above) in regard to control over bank 


checks and other orders for payment. (Gaceta 
Oficial, February 23, 1943.) 


76. February 26, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1011, placing under government control all the 
real and personal property of a specified German 
national. (Gaceta Oficial, March 1, 1943.) 


77. March 15, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1042, establishing control over the importation 
of tires and tubes for automobiles and other 
motor vehicles. (Gaceta Oficial, March 19, 1943.) 


78. March 16, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1043, creating an Office of Price Control for 
Construction Materials and fixing limitations 
on retail prices of such materials. (Gacela 
Oficial, March 19, 1943.) 

79. March 17, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1051, authorizing the transit of animal-drawn 
vehicles on all roads and highways of the Repub- 
lic, in view of the gasoline shortage, and repealing 
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Executive Decree No. 143 of August 3, 1942 (see 
Dominican Republic 436, BuLtterin, March 
1943). (Gaceta Oficial, March 24, 1943.) 


80. March 23, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1054, prescribing new procedures for the issuance 
of official licenses for the carrying of firearms 
(see Dominican Republic 46a, BuLLETIN, March 
1943). (Gaceta Oficial, March 27, 1943.) 


81. April 1, 1943. Resolution No. 32, National 
Commission of Transportation and Petroleum 
Control, fixing new retail prices for gasoline 
throughout the Republic. (La MNacién, Ciudad 
Trujillo, April 2, 1943.) 

82. April 2, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1079, 
repealing Decree No. 951 of January 30, 1943 
(see Dominican Republic 70, BuLLetin, June 
1943), and making new provisions pertaining 
to the establishment, duties, and functions of 
the National Maritime Commission. (Gaceta 
Oficial, April 7, 1943.) 

83. April 5, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1083, 
suspending for the duration of the war the effects 
of Law No. 538 of June 28, 1933, in regard to all 
kinds of materials salvaged from territorial waters, 
and making such materials the property of the 
State, without any compensation for the persons 
who find them. (Gaceia Oficial, April 7, 1943.) 


ECUADOR 


7. (Correction) January 29, 1942. 
Guayaquil, January 30, 1942.) 
46. November 26, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1863, prohibiting for the duration of the war 
the publication or broadcast of any kind of 
meteorological information. (Registro Oficial, De- 
cember 7, 1942.) 

47. November 27, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1870, regulating international cable service. 
(Registro Oficial, December 4, 1942.) 


48. December 1, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1886, fixing maximum retail prices for specified 
brands of cigarettes. (Registro Oficial, December 
8, 1942.) 


49. December 2, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1898, amending the legislative decree of October 
28, 1942 (see Ecuador 44, BuLtETiIN, April 1943), 
in regard to tax exemption on messages sent to 
and from Ecuador between members of armed 
forces and. members of their families. 


Oficial, December 7, 1942.) 


50. March 25, 1943. Order, Director General, 
Office of Priorities and Distribution of Imports, 
prohibiting, except in cases of extreme emergency, 


(El Telégrafo, 


(Registro 


the issuance of import permits on a list of miscel- 
laneous food and manufactured products regarded 
as nonessential. (oreign Commerce Weekly, Wash- 
ington, April 24, 1943.) 


EL SALVADOR 


136. March 9, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 15, 
declaring the importation of iron and steel barrels, 
casks, and drums to be duty free for the duration 
(Diario Oficial, March 


of present circumstances. 
12, 1942.) 


56. March 13, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 17, 
empowering the Ministry of the Treasury to ex- 
empt importers from the presentation of docu- 
ments required for registration of merchandise 
whenever such action is deemed advisable because 
of difficulties arising from the present international 
situation. (Diario Oficial, March 18, 1943.) 


57. March 18, 1943. Executive Decree, issued 
under authority of Legislative Decree No. 2 of 
February 18, 1942 (see El Salvador 11, BULLETIN, 
June 1942), providing that starting April 1, 1943, 
all orders for imported merchandise may be placed 
only after an import license has been granted by 
the Committee on Economic Coordination. 


(Diario Oficial, March 24, 1943.) 


58. March 19, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 20, 
amending Legislative Decree No. 15 of March 9, 
1942 (see 135 above), by allowing the duty free 
importation of tin cans and boxes whose capacity 
is one gallon or more. (Diario Oficial, March 26, 
1943.) 


GUATEMALA 


63. (Correction) February 23, 1943. (Diario 


de Centro América, March 11, 1943.) 


66. March 17, 1943. Presidential Order estab- 
lishing control over the importation, production, 
and exportation of cement. (Diario de Centro 
América, March 23, 1943.) 


67. March 18, 1943. Legislative Decreee No. 
2635, approving Presidential Decree No. 2943 of 
September 10, 1942, relative to the terms of 
installment-purchase and rental contracts on 
motor vehicles. (See Guatemala 37, BULLETIN, 
December 1942.) (Diario de Centro América, March 
30, 1943.) 


68. March 18, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
2639, approving Presidential Decree No. 2963 of 
October 5, 1942, relative to the exportation and 
exploitation of strategic materials. (See Guate- 
mala 40, BuLLETIN, January 1943.) (Diario de 
Centro América, March 30, 1943.) 
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HAITI 


74. March —, 1943. Decree making compulsory 
the movement of freight cargoes between seaport 
towns by sailing vessels and auxiliary motorships 
instead of by motor truck, with the exception of 
freight between Jacmel and Port-au-Prince, half 
of which may be moved by highway. (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, April 10, 1943.) 


HONDURAS 


15a;. July 21,1942. Presidential Order No. 107, 
authorizing the Tela Railroad Company, for the 
duration of the war, to add full freight cars to 
passenger trains in order to conserve fuel. (La 
Gaceta, March 12, 1943.) 


23a. December 3, 1942. Presidential Order No. 
188, appointing a Liaison Officer between the 
Government of Honduras and the Emergency 
Advisory Committee for Political Defense meet- 
ing in Montevideo, Uruguay. (La Gaceta, March 
22, 1943.) 

32. (Correction) Presidential Order No. 613. 
(La Gaceta, February 12, 1943.) 

33. February 10, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
43, approving Presidential Order No. 613 of 
January 26, 1943, which restricted the reexporta- 
tion of nationalized merchandise, except strategic 
materials or manufactures necessary in war indus- 
tries, which may be exported without restriction 
to the United States and England. (See Honduras 
32, BuLLeTIN, May 1943, as corrected above.) 
(La Gaceta, February 12, 1943.) 

34. March 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
59, authorizing the importation and temporary 
circulation of $1,500,000 in United States cur- 
rency. (La Gaceta, March 23, 1943.) 


MEXICO 


144a. March 13, 1943. Decree placing limi- 
tations on the manufacture of tires and tubes 
for the year 1943, the amounts being fixed, in 
order to assure a sufficient supply for vehicles 
used in public transportation, as follows: for 
passenger cars, 75 percent of 1941 sales of tires 
and tubes, and for buses and trucks, 110 percent 
of 1941 sales of such equipment. Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
April 3, 1943.) 

145a. March 16, 1943. Decree fixing ceiling 
retail prices for beef cattle, their carcasses, 
viscera, and fresh hides in the Federal District 
and repealing the decree of November 16, 1942 
(see Mexico 103, BuxieTin, February 1943). 
Effective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, April 17, 1943.) 


147. March 30, 1943. Circular, Department 
of the Treasury and Public Credit, authorizing 
the transit through foreign territory, under 
specified conditions, of articles of prime neces- 
sity on which exportation is prohibited. (Diario 
Oficial, April 21, 1943.) 

148. March 31, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of 
persons and firms included under the pro- 
visions of the law on enemy property and busi- 
ness. (See Mexico 145, BuLLeTiIn, June 1943, 
and other references noted therein.) (Diario 
Oficial, April 14, 1943.) 

149. April 13, 1943. Law authorizing the 
President of the Republic to leave the national 
territory at any time during the war, his absence 
not to exceed seventy-two hours in each case. 
(Diario Oficial, April 14, 1943.) 

150. April 13, 1943. Decree restricting, for 
purposes of rubber conservation, the transit 
of automobiles in the Federal District and other 
localities of over 30,000 inhabitants, by pro- 
hibiting the use of privately owned automobiles 
one day each week. Effective 20 days follow- 
ing publication in the Dvrario Oficial. (Diario 
Oficial, April 17, 1943.) 

151. April 15, 1943. Order, Department of 
National Economy, fixing wholesale and retail 
prices for rice throughout the Republic. (Diario 
Oficial, April 17, 1943.) 


NICARAGUA 


32a. January 27, 1943. Presidential Decree 
providing for a credit of 600,000 cérdobas for 
the purchase of materials necessary for public 
works and national defense projects. (La Gaceta, 
January 29, 1943.) 


34. February 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
providing that persons subject to the provisions 
of Decree No. 77 of February 17, 1942 (see 
Nicaragua 13, BuLLETIN, July 1942) may not 
sell, exchange, give, or transfer to another 
individual their rural or urban _ properties, 
commercial or industrial enterprises, and ac- 
counts receivable or securities. (La Gaceta, 
February 16, 1943.) 


PARAGUAY 


22;. August 7, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
13,925, fixing a minimum price for cotton de- 
posited in warehouses in Asuncién and Villeta. 
(Mentioned in El Pais, Asuncién, February 1, 
1943.) 
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27a. January 21,1943. Executive decree author- 
- izing the exportation of as much as 8,000 tons 
of scrap iron and the importation of an amount 
of construction iron equal to 38 percent of the 
amount of scrap iron exported, excepting from 
this percentage all construction iron imported 
for official construction work, and prescribing 
other measures pertaining thereto. (E/ Pais, 
Asuncién, January 25, 1943.) 


29. January 27, 1943. Municipal Resolution 
No. 36, City of Asuncién, providing that 1942 
automobile license plates shall continue to be 
used during the year 1943, on account of the 
difficulties of obtaining material for new plates. 
(El Pais, Asuncién, January 30, 1943.) 


30. January 31, 1943. Executive decree fixing 
an increased minimum price for cotton deposited 
in warehouses in Asuncién and Villeta (see 22, 
above). (EI Pais, Asuncién, February 1, 1943.) 


UNITED STATES 


26a. January 2, 1942. Public Law 393 (77th 
Congress), providing for the prompt settlement of 
claims for damages occasioned by Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps forces in foreign countries. 


362. (Correction) March 20, 1943. 


367. April 7, 1943. Executive Order No. 9327, 
providing for the more effective handling of gov- 
ernmental problems in congested production areas 


in order to further the successful prosecution of the 
war. (Federal Register, April 10, 1943.) 


368. April 8, 1943. Public Law 23 (78th Con- 
gress), relating to the selective service deferment, 
on occupational grounds, of persons employed by 
the Federal Government. 


369. April 8, 1943. Executive Order No. 9328, 
prescribing measures for the control of prices, 
wages, and salaries, in order to maintain stabili- 
zation. (Federal Register, April 10, 1943.) 


370. April 16, 1943. Public Law 38 (78th Con- 
gress), providing for the appointment of female 
physicians and surgeons in the Medical Corps of 
the Army and Navy. 


371. April 16, 1943. Executive Order No. 9330, 
providing for the transfer of certain central admin- 
istrative services of the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement to the Office of Price Administration and 
the War Production Board. (Federal Register, 
April 20, 1943.) 

372. April 19, 1943. Executive Order No. 9331, 
prescribing rules and regulations for the award of 
the decoration of the Medal for Merit established 
by Public Law 671 (77th Congress), July 20, 1942 


(see United States 189, BuLLetTIN, October 1942). 
(Federal Register, April 27, 1943.) 


373. April 19, 1943. Executive Order No. 9332, 
establishing the Solid Fuels Administration for 
War within the Department of the Interior, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator, outlining his duties and functions, and 
prescribing other measures pertaining thereto. 
(Federal Register, April 24, 1943.) 


374. April 19, 1943. Executive Order No. 9334, 
amending Executive Order No. 9322 of March 26, 
1943 (see United States 361, BULLETIN, June 1943) 
in regard to the establishment of the War Food 
Administration. (Federal Register, April 27, 1943.) 


375. April 19,1943. Executive Order No. 9335, 
providing additional members for the War Pro- 
duction Board (see United States 32, BULLETIN, 
April 1942). (Federal Register, April 27, 1943.) 


376. April 22, 1943. Public Law 39 (78th Con- 
gress), amending the act of January 2, 1942 (see 
26a above) relating to settlement of claims for 
damages occasioned by Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps forces in foreign countries. 

377. April 24, 1943. Executive Order No. 9336, 
authorizing financial arrangements between the 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration and the War 
Shipping Administration and the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, and Maritime Com- 
mission, to facilitate the prosecution of the war. 
(Federal Register, April 28, 1943.) 


378. April 26, 1943. Public Law 41 (78th Con- 
gress), Joint Resolution authorizing the refund by 
the War Shipping Administrator of certain freights 
for transportation on frustrated voyages on or 
about December 1, 1941, and before February 16, 
1942. 

379. April 26, 1943. Severance of political 
relations by the Government of the United States 
with the French Islands (Martinique and Guade- 
loupe) in the Caribbean. (Press Release No. 165, 
United States Department of State, April 30, 
1943.) 


380. April 29, 1943. Public Law 44 (78th 
Congress), authorizing the return to private 
ownership of certain vessels formerly used or 
suitable for use in fisheries or related industries. 


381. April 29, 1943. Public Law 45 (78th 
Congress), Joint Resolution making an appro- 
priation of $26,100,000 to assist in providing a 
supply and distribution of farm labor for the 
calendar year 1943 (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 83a, 89, and 93, below). 


382. April 29, 1943, Executive Order No. 9338, 
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abolishing the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services and transferring its functions 
to the Federal Security Agency. (Federal Reg- 
ister, May 1, 1943.) 

383. April 29, 1943. Executive Order No. 9339, 
transferring the Civil Air Patrol from the Office of 
Civilian Defense to the Department of War. 
(Federal Register, May 1, 1943.) 


URUGUAY 


118. February 26, 1943. Decree fixing maxi- 
mum prices for light and heavy fuel oil. (Diario 
Oficial, March 12, 1943, mentioned in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, April 10, 1943.) 


119. May 12, 1943. Severance of diplomatic 
relations with the Vichy Government. (Wash- 
ington Post, May 13, 1943.) 


VENEZUELA 


76. (Correction) Presidential Decree No. 282, 
reorganizing the National Price Regulation Board 
and listing articles of prime necessity. (Gaceta 
Oficial, November 9, 1942, corrected in Gaceta 
Ofiial, November 20 , 1942.) 


86,. December 7, 1942. Resolution No. 368, 
Treasury Department, exempting Roman cement 
from customs duties for a period of four months in 


order to protect the country’s economy. (Gaceta 
Oficial, December 7, 1942.) 


87a. January 20, 1943. Resolution No. 64, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maxi- 
mum wholesale and retail prices for various food 
and other products sold in food stores. (Gaceta 
Oficial, Namero 30 Extraordinario, February 4, 
1943.) 


876. January 20, 1943. Resolution No. 65, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
prices for various articles of prime necessity and 
manufactured products. (Gaceta Oficial, Nimero 
30 Extraordinario, February 4, 1943.) 


87c. January 20, 1943. Resolution No. 66, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
rents. (Gaceta Oficial, Namero 30 Extraordinario, 
February 4, 1943.) 


87d. January 20, 1943. Resolution No. 67, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maxi- 
mum sales prices for specified medicinal products. 
(Gaceta Oficial, Namero 30 Extraordinario, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1943.) 

89. February 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
24, restricting certain constitutional guarantees 


throughout the nation. (Gaceta Oficial, February 
9, 1943.) 


90. February 8, 1943. Resolution No. 68, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
prices for text books, in secondary and normal 
schools. (Gaceta Oficial, February 8, 1943.) 


91. February 11, 1943. Resolution No. 4, Na- 
tional Transportation Board, prohibiting the use 
of motorized freight or public passenger vehicles 
in parades or other activities connected with 


Carnival. (Gaceta Oficial, February 11, 1943.) 


92. February 12, 1943. Resolution No 69, Na- 
tional Price Regulation Board, correcting certain 
maximum prices published in the Special Edition 
of the Gaceta Oficial of February 4, 1943 (products 
sold in food stores and medicinal products). (See 
87a and 87d above.) (Gaceta Oficial, February 13, 
1943.) 


93. February 13, 1943. Resolution No. 70, 
National Price Regulation Board, regulating the 
sale and transfer of iron dowels in the Federal 
District and the Sucre District of the State of 
Miranda. (Gaceta Oficial, February 13, 1943.) 


94. February 15, 1943. Resolution No. 6, Na- 
tional Transportation Board, creating the Zulia 
Regional Transportation Board to operate from 
Maracaibo. (Gaceta Oficial, February 17, 1943.) 


95. February 16, 1943. Resolution No. 5, Na- 
tional Transportation Board, regulating the 
handling of tire retreads and revoking specified 
articles of Resolution No. 27-4 of the National 
Price Regulation Board (see Venezuela 40g, 
BuLLetin, December 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1943.) 


96. February 18, 1943. Resolution No. 2-E. A., 
Ministry of Agriculture and Stockraising, fixing 
the price of “Sapium,” a rubber product, for 
contractors and workers in the region of the 
Sarare, Arauca, and Apure Rivers.  (Gaceta 
Oficial, February 18, 1943.) 


97. February 19, 1943. Resolution No. 34, 
Treasury Department, extending until August 7, 
1943, the provisions of the Resolution of Decem- 
ber 7, 1942, which allowed the duty-free importa- 
tion of Roman cement for a specified period of 
time. (See 86; above.) (Gaceta Oficial, February 
19, 1943.) 


98. March 1, 1943. Resolution No. 71, Na- 
tional Price Regulation Board, fixing alcohol 
prices for the Federal District and the Sucre 
District of the State of Miranda. (Gaceta Oficial, 
March 1, 1943.) 


99. March 10, 1943. Resolution No. 72, Na- 
tional Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
retail sugar prices for the Federal District and the 
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Sucre District of the State of Miranda. (Gaceta 


Oficial, March 10, 1943.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


83a. March 16, 1942. Agreement between the 
Governments of the Bahama Islands and the 
United States for the transportation into the 
United States and the agricultural employment of 
workers from the Bahamas to relieve farm labor 
shortages in critical areas. (The Department of 
State Bulletin, April 10, 1943.) 


87. March 30, 1943. Invitation extended by the 
Government of the United States to the Govern- 
ments of forty-three nations to participate in a 
United Nations conference on food and other 


essential agricultural products. (The Department 
of State Bulletin, April 3, 1943.) 


88. April 3, 1943. Agreement between the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of the United 
States and the Cuban Sugar Institute relating to 
the purchase by the United States of Cuba’s 1943 
sugar crop. (Gaceta Oficial, Habana, April 15, 
1943.) 


89. April 5, 1943. Agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of Jamaica and the United States for the 
importation of Jamaican agricultural workers into 
the United States to relieve farm labor shortages 
in critical areas. (The Depariment of State Bulletin, 
April 10, 1943.) 


90. April 12, 1943. Agreement between the 
British and United States Governments for the 
opening on April 19, 1943, of a meeting at Ber- 
muda between representatives of the two Govern- 


ments, to consider the refugee problem. (Press 
Release No. 138, United States Department of 
State, April 12, 1943.) 

91. April 27, 1943. Adherence of Bolivia to 
the Declaration of the United Nations of Janu- 
ary 1, 1942 (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 1, Buttetin, April 1942). (Press 
Release No. 167, United States Department of 
State, May 1, 1943.) 


92. April 29, 1943. Agreement, reached be- 
tween the Presidents of Mexico and the United 
States, for the creation of a joint economic com- 
mittee to study the Mexican wartime situation 
and recommend remedial steps in order that 
Mexico may continue to produce needed strategic 
materials. (Press Release No. 164, United States 
Department of State, April 29, 1943.) 


93. April 30, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Mexico and the United States 
making possible the temporary migration of non- 
agricultural laborers to the United States for 
railroad and industrial work. (Press Release 
No. 168, United States Department of State, 
May 1, 1943.) 

94. April 30, 1943. Modifications to the agree- 
ment of August 4, 1942; between the Govern- 
ments of Mexico and the United States for the 
temporary migration of agricultural workers (see 
Bilateral and Miultilateral Measures 37, BuL- 
LETIN, November 1942); the modifications repre- 
sent no basic change in the principles of the 
original agreement, but consist only of clearer 
statements of procedures. (Press Release No. 168, 
United States Department of State, May 1, 1943.) 


Pan American News 


Work of the Inter-American 
Defense Board 


From a brief summary of the first year’s 
activities of the Inter-American Defense 
Board made by Colonel Lawrence Hig- 
gins, Secretary General of the Board, the 
following is taken: 


The organizational work of the Board continued 
throughout the year ending March 30, 1943. 
Twenty-seven plenary sessions had been held up 
to the time of the commemorative session. At 
the outset three plenary committees were created 
for ground defense, naval defense, and air defense 
to handle preliminary discussion of matters 
presented for consideration. ‘The Ground Defense 
Committee held eleven sessions; the Naval Com- 
mittee, mine sessions; and the Air Committee, 
thirteen sessions. 

In addition to the Plenary Committees, pro- 
vision was made for a Rules Committee which 
drafted the Regulations of the Board, a Press 
Committee to pass on matters of publicity, a 
Communications Committee to handle special 
matters related to that subject, and a Steering 
Committee. . . 

The Board transmitted during the first year of 
its existence twelve resolutions to the Governments 
of the American Republics. The subject most 
frequently present in the resolutions was that of 
air defense. Three resolutions dealt with pro- 
tection of communications and three with matters 
of local defense and internal security. Resolution 
VI recommended measures for the protection of 
the Merchant Marines of the American Republics 
and Resolution VIII requested that the Govern- 
ments inform the Board of actions which they 
take on the resolutions. 

The Board was able to contribute to continental 
defense also by projects of a special nature under- 
taken particularly in its Secretariat. Of special 
importance was that for the manufacture of 
Spanish and Portuguese editions of United States 
Army Training Films and their distribution to the 
armed forces of the other American Republics 
through the Delegates. To date, thirty-nine 
Spanish and twenty Portuguese films have been 
produced, and over five hundred copies of them 
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have been delivered to the Delegates for trans- 
mittal to their armed forces. On the invitation of 
the Mexican Government, a Training Film 
Mission, headed by an officer of the Secretariat, 
was sent to Mexico to deliver films and explain 
their manufacture and training uses to the 
Mexican Department of National Defense. That 
Mission has just returned after successfully accom- 
plishing its purposes, thanks to the cordial 
reception and cooperation afforded it by the 
Mexican Army. 

The inspection trips taken by the Board have 
been particularly valuable in enabling the mem- 
bers to observe the latest developments in matériel 
and in tactics. The Board as a whole made visits 
to the Jacksonville Naval Air Training Station; 
the Infantry, Armored Force and Parachute 
Activities at Fort Benning; the Martin Aircraft 
Factory at Baltimore; the Chemical Warfare 
installations at Edgewood Arsenal; and the New 
York Navy Yard. In addition, Naval Delegates 
of the Board viewed an aircraft carrier launching 
and visited the Navy Yard at Boston, and inpect- 
ed the Navy Hydrographic Office at Suitland, 
Maryland, while Air Delegates visited training 
centers in Texas and plants in Tennessee. These 
trips have served also to bring the Delegates into 
closer personal association and mutual under- 
standing. 

Unquestionably, the work of the Board is not 
to be considered as completed in any of the four 
divisions mentioned above... . 

The Board has before it at present several topics, 
out of which will undoubtedly issue formal 
recommendations to the Governments of the 
American Republics. During the first year of the 
Board the danger of an actual attack in force 
against the shores of this Hemisphere has grown 
less imminent, so that it has become entirely 
appropriate that some of the thinking of the 
Delegates should be on questions of longer range. 
Matters concerning the development of a stable 
post-war defensive system for the Hemisphere 
may claim a share of the Board’s attention. It is 
planned to continue the training film project and 
it is hoped that the facilities of the Secretariat 
will be sufficient to undertake other valuable proj- 
ects. We are confident that occasions for 
valuable inspection trips will continue to present 
themselves. 
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In summary, it may be considered that the 
accomplishments of the Board, if at times im- 
ponderable, are nonetheless real and substantial, 
and that a prospect of even greater usefulness 
opens before the Board at the beginning of the 
second year of its existence. 


Message of the President of 


Guatemala 


On March 1, 1943, General Jorge Ubico, 
President of Guatemala, delivered his 
annual message to the National Legislative 
Assembly. 

In general the year under discussion was 
one of progress, in spite of the world 
conditions prevailing because of the war. 
Various measures were adopted to safe- 
guard the country’s interests. They in- 
cluded freezing rents, providing that terms 
of installment purchase and rental con- 
tracts on motor vehicles used in the 
transportation industry should be inappli- 
cable as long as gasoline and tires are 
rationed, revising the Penal Code, and 
issuing a new Commercial Code. 

The most unhappy event of the year was 
the earthquake of August 6, 1942, which 
caused considerable material damage and 
some loss of life. The President distrib- 
uted 21,992 quetzales from national funds 
for repair work and relief. 

Public health benefited by the establish- 
ment of the Inter-American Cooperative 
Service for Public Health, which is 
financed by the United States and is one 
of the results of the Third Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. ‘Two-thirds 
of the funds thus made available are to be 
used for the construction of the Roosevelt 
Hospital. 

In foreign affairs Guatemala remained 
faithful to the principles of continental 
solidarity and attempted in every way to 
promote good relations with the other 
American Republics. Relationships with 
Central America, Mexico, and the United 


States were especially cordial. Coopera- 
tion with Mexico was made apparent by 
the opening of the Suchiate bridge and the 
restoration of markers along the Guate- 
malan-Mexican frontier. Relations with 
Mexico were also strengthened by the 
visits to Guatemala of Ezequiel Padilla, 
Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
General Maximino Avila Camacho, Mexi- 
can Minister of Communications and 
Public Works. Guatemala further sup- 
ported the United Nations cause by 
breaking relations with the Vichy Govern- 
ment. During the course of the year 
under discussion, with the collaboration 
of the United States and Switzerland, all 
Guatemalan diplomatic and consular offi- 
cials serving in enemy countries or enemy- 
controlled territories were repatriated. 
Turning to a discussion of the Treasury 
Department, the President reported that in 
spite of abnormal circumstances the bal- 
ance of exports and imports was favorable, 
and the Treasury’s income and expendi- 
tures showed a surplus. The public debt 
was reduced in 1942 by over 90,000 quet- 
zales, which brought the internal debt to 
3,877,134 quetzales, while the foreign 
debt remained at £1,520,432. In 1942 
the circulating medium averaged 27,991,- 
482 quetzales, or 201.77 percent more than 
in 1931, the beginning of the present 
administration. ‘The National Mortgage 
Credit Association’s activities during 1942 
were noteworthy and, in general, successful. 
Mention was made of the most important 
legislative measures of a financial or 
economic nature adopted during the year 
and intended to protect Guatemala against 
Axis-controlled funds (establishment of 
control over German insurance companies, 
prohibition of the sale and exchange of 
tires except as authorized, freezing of 
Axis funds, fixing of profit margins, pro- 
hibition of importation of United States 
currency, government supervision of Ger- 
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man-controlled coffee plantations, etc.). 

The existing state of war has in no way 
impaired Guatemala’s internal peace and 
public order. ‘The Government was 
forced to adopt various control measures 
and issued restrictions made necessary by 
the state of war. General instructions for 
civilian defense were issued January 9, 
1942, and a Civic Guard was also created, 
composed of volunteers of 50 to 60 years 
of age who are to handle defense work 
previously taken care of by the army. 
The army expanded to meet present-day 
needs, and manoeuvres held early in 1942 
were most successful. 

In discussing public education General 
Ubico reported that 2,691 schools were 
operating in Guatemala, 71 more than the 
previous year. In April 1942 the Women’s 
School for Rural Teachers was founded 
and the Men’s School for Rural ‘Teachers 
reorganized. ‘The training of good teach- 
ers for rural schools is intended to eliminate 
the poorly prepared persons who in the past 
have controlled the schools in out-of-the- 
way regions. In general, educational work 
gave satisfactory results during the year. 
A total of 51,246 children and adults were 
taught to read and write—48,116 in 
schools, 2,310 in the army, and 820 in 
prisons. 

One of the outstanding programs of the 
Department of Agriculture was that of 
highway construction. During the year 
89 miles of new roads were built, increasing 
the country’s total to 4,205 miles. The 
necessary work for utilizing a highway 
across Guatemala as a section of the 
Pioneer Road from Mexico to the Canal 
Zone was started in November 1942 and 
was of special significance because it re- 
vealed Guatemalan cooperation with the 
United States in matters of continental 
defense. Closely allied to highway con- 
struction was bridge building; 69 new 
bridges were constructed. 


The extensive highway program in no 
way deterred the completion of many 
other important public works, and various 
public buildings were opened during the 
course of the year. 

Agricultural development was intensified 
and the growth of those products vital to 
national industry and in demand in 
foreign countries was encouraged. ‘These 
included peanuts, figs, rubber, cinchona, 
ginger, and fiber and medicinal plants. 
At the same time the exploitation of trees 
producing essences and resins was en- 
couraged (liquidambar, eucalyptus, pines). 
Efforts were made to generalize the rota- 
tion of crops, selection and disinfection of — 
seeds, and use of agricultural machinery. 
As a rule crops were large enough to meet 
the nation’s needs; and, in some cases, 
exportation was possible. Strict govern- 
ment control was established over the 
exploitation of rubber and fiber plants. 
Coffee exports from October 1, 1941 to 
September 30, 1942 amounted to more 
than 100,000 tons; and very satisfactory 
prices were obtained, thanks to the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement signed at 
Washington in November 1940. 

The report of the Ministry of Develop- 
ment’s activity during 1942 showed that, 
in spite of the war, great strides were made 
in all types of communications. The 
postal department obtained a surplus of 
29,400 quetzales. Income from telegraph 
and telephone communications was also 
higher than in 1941, and many new lines 
were erected. The adoption of an official 
time in January 1943 has already proved 
most beneficial. Railroads, steamship com- 
panies, and especially airlines continued 
to expand and to render efficient and 
valuable service. 

Early in 1943 General Ubico traveled 
through the country’s various departments 
in order to get a clear picture of conditions 
and needs. He was pleased with the work 
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of local authorities and the well-being of 
the people. The President, as he ap- 
proached the twelfth anniversary of his 
assumption of office, considered Guate- 
mala’s situation to be in general satis- 
factory.—E. H. 


Argentine foreign trade in 1942 


The total foreign trade of Argentina in 
1942 reached a value of 3,057,131,000 
pesos as compared with 2,741,276,000 
pesos in 1941, an increase of 315,855,000 
pesos, or 11.5 percent. Total imports 
were valued at 1,274,149,000 pesos in 
1942 as against 1,276,655,000 in 1941, a 
decline of 2,506,000 pesos, or 0.2 percent. 
Total exports were recorded at 1,782,983,- 
000 pesos in 1942 and 1,464,622,000 pesos 
in 1941, an increase of 318,361,000 pesos, 
or 21.7 percent. 

The volume of Argentine imports in 
1942 was 4,515,000 tons as compared with 
6,473,000 tons in 1941, a decline of 1,- 
957,000 tons, or 30.2 percent. The greater 
decline in the volume as compared with 
the value of imports was due to the rise 
in prices in 1942 of the majority of the 
articles imported. The imports which 
showed the largest decrease in value and 
volume were: 1) rubber and its manu- 
factures, with a decrease in value of 
60.9 percent and in volume of 72.9 
percent; 2) iron and its manufactures 
with a decrease in value of 39.7 percent 
and in volume of 62.8 percent; 3) fuels 
and lubricants, with a decrease in value 
of 40.6 percent, and in volume of 46.3 
percent. 

The volume of Argentine exports in 
1942 also shows a decrease due to a re- 
duction in shipments of cereals and lin- 
seed. It was reported in the January 
1943 issue of Business Conditions in Argen- 
tina that towards the end of December 
the Government ordered the sale at re- 


duced prices for use as fuel of 180,000 tons 
of linseed oil manufactured for account of 
the Grain Board. Supplies will be rationed 
and the heavy pecuniary loss involved— 
linseed oil is worth more than four times 
as much as fuel oil—will be divided be- 
tween the Government and the consumers. 
The Board will also offer linseed for this 
purpose. In spite of greatly lowered ex- 
ports, corn stocks were beginning to run 
low!, which was not surprising in view of 
the enormous quantities consumed by the 
public utilities and industry in general. 
To mention only two instances, the Com- 
pania Argentina de Electricidad is re- 
ported to have burned 800,000 tons of 
shelled corn last year and the Compania 
Italo-Argentina de Electricidad 158,000 
tons. (Because of a severe drought, the 
1943 corn crop is stated by The Review of 
the River Plate, February 12, 1943, to be 
a failure.) 

The increase of 21.7 percent in the value 
of Argentine exports was due 1) to the 
increase in the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts and livestock, especially meats,? hides, 
wools, and cattle byproducts; and 2) to the 
increase in volume of exports of manu- 
factured products, chiefly textiles and their 
manufactures; foods, beverages, and tobac- 
co; chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts; and oils and paints. 

The leading countries of origin for 
Argentine purchases in 1942 were the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
Brazil, and Sweden. Purchases from the 
United States represented 31.2 percent of 
total imports, those from the United 
Kingdom, 18.2 percent, those from Brazil, 

10n February 19 the Ministry of Agriculture, quoted 
in “Comments on Argentine Trade’ for March 1943, 
stated the corn stocks to be 1,903,937 tons. 

2 “Comments on Argentine Trade,’ March 1943, 
said that as most of the beef exported in 1942 was 
boned, 1941 and 1942 figures could not be exactly com- 


pared, but by making allowances it would be seen that 
meat exports in 1942 “increased enormously.” 
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17.8 percent, and those from Sweden, 7.6 
percent. 

The leading countries of destination for 
Argentine shipments in 1942 were the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
Brazil, and Sweden. The United King- 
dom purchased 32.7 percent of total ex- 
ports, the United States, 28.3 percent, 
Brazil, 5.9 percent, and Sweden, 4.4 per- 
cent. (It has been said in the United States 
press that under the lend-lease set-up, 
London is handling the economic nego- 
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tiations of the United Nations in Buenos 
Aires and, for example, does the purchas- 
ing of U. S. troops’ requirements of Ar- 
gentine beef in North Africa. To 
plify matters, London has been d 
noted as the clearing point, while Wash- 
ington so acts in other parts of the world 
in similar matters.) 

The following tables show the  lue 
of Argentine foreign trade with other 
American Republics in the years 1942 
and 1941: 


Market values of Argentine exports to other American Republics 





Percentage of total exports 
Country of destination 19421 1941 ee 
1942 1 1941 
Pesos Pesos 

1 BY) bia ba tvesee eat ey ee Sn Aa eo ec ee Bn A 37, 519, 934 23, 770, 295 Dail 1.6 
Br aztlaatieraeueae cre oye eee eho Nin aS yo Fates 105, 680, 103 86, 507, 104 5.9 5.9 
@olombia seh sh Wort ete Rice ale cle hisses TOROS OMA 11, 757, 062 tal 0.8 
CostatRicay cere ww ea ances ches cen ras cin ote 1, 149, 436 622, 063 Q.1+/3.2 sae 
Cuba ere ee Ie Fis Matis ane eis 11, 724, 404 3, 400, 898 0.7 0.2 
(ELF S ahcynote watane kel Nee RUS tan te 61, 033, 557 29, 892, 016 3.4 2.0 
FE CUAC OR ARE Len AER Cee Pot eee HE Oe 5, 142, 997 1, 810, 081 0.3 0.1 
INTEXICO Me MC TH: teen met he ARM rected leg ahate 12, 474, 447 6, 721, 656 0. 7 0.5 
Panama nn ee ee eee ee eae ae Swen hs 3, 503, 575 1, 144, 322 0.2 0.1 
Para RU ayia aaa choe ee ered eRe Beaks. Soxenstiods, si 17, 252, 889 14, 246, 295 1.0 1.0 
RET ee eee a RO ELSE Ee Civica levee PAS PM ey Mhh\e: 13, 766, 438 1.4 0.9 
Wnited*Statests ater ter veaee is eit oes toe 504, 241, 960 542, 856, 552 28. 3 Sie 
Wire Wayi ye ce ecust sit coe oie canned aks eee eladens 34, 032, 020 27, 278, 558 1.9 135) 
Wienezuielatetre aon v ites Sutera epee hf, ade hs 12, 352, 046 4, 513, 106 0.7 0.3 


1 Provisional figures. 








Real values of Argentine ipmorts from other American Republics 











Percentage of total imports 

Country of origin 19421 1941 

19421 1941 

Pesos Pesos 
BOliviays sare sc cho teh eee eae nT a Re ets 5 O0GSs9/ 51 2, 390, 555 0. 4 0.2 
Braziliiy B..5- sits Cees aks Se ee 226, 378, 451 140, 317, 692 e's} 11.0 
Golombiae ca; fask ie och eae ee eee Se 282 6, 303, 637 0. 4 0.5 
G@lostavRica sicautt eects oe eens oe core ie 354, 517 436, 953 |. 2.5.0 dere ee eee 
@ubatiegs oh i seo cei rer a nee EE 1, 959, 074 1, 643, 002 0.2 0.1 
Ghilevsetes etek eee 37, 468, 483 24, 831, 600 P59) 1.9 
Ecuador gen sac sacs gee er OER 6, 307, 267 774, 355 0.5 0.1 
IMIOXICO MA 85S os Ae oe nee 10, 429, 073 3, 456, 422 0. 8 0.3 
Ran amin wer ces oa Neen nok iced yl 7/ 1, 347. |... 2. sages |b ee 
Managua yrs Bice oy. Strona eels sea ean 6, 745, 273 5, 239, 508 0.5 0. 4 
ECs Hy ais ores Set RAN ASEM Seer ata. h8 D2 O20N532 26, 008, 850 0.2 2.0 
WnitedsStates Ho i cae oe Nees 397, 312, 126 450, 198, 198 312 35.3 
Wisp eas shake AI le eck Scie res Re 6, 201, 105 5, 338, 580 0.5 0. 4 
WieneZzuelasieiiiiut Acard San ane ee tae eon 29, 136, 742 24, 239, 653 23) i 


1 Provisional figures. 
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Ecuador’s budget for 1943 


Ecuador’s budget for 1943, approved in 
November 1942, totaled 150,000,000 sucres 
as compared to the 1942 budget of 119,- 
567,000 sucres. 
Estimated revenues are broken down as 
follows: 
REVENUES 
Thousands of 


I. National properties: sucres 


MPSUINTI MES a 5, Sy aiene te soso aoe eeu 6, 900 
2. State properties....... 113 
3. State industries....... 520 
———__ 7, 533 
II. National services: 
1. Port charges.......... 3, 950 
2. Postal services........ 3, 910 
3. Telecommunications... 2, 800 
10, 660 
Ill. Taxes: 
lee Dinectitaxesmniseiat 32, 555 
2. Indirect taxes........ 79, 960 
3. Documentary stamp, in- 
heritance, and gift 
PANES Mise ra bres 10, 776 
4. Miscellaneous (princi- 
pally delinquent tax 
PayMents) se. hss 50 
123, 341 
IWepMuiscellaneouscneeeee ss cee ce. 8, 466 
po tale ects cote chica note cinte 150, 000 


Estimated income from national proper- 
ties includes mines (mining privileges and 
taxes and taxes on petroleum production 
and petroleum products); State properties 
(exploitation of State farms, leases on 
property and on depots for explosives); 
and State industries (production from the 
Military Chemical Laboratory and State 
laboratories and stores, sale of publications 
and personal identity cards). It is interest- 
ing to note that the taxes on petroleum 
and petroleum products, which were 
budgeted at 6,390,000 and 4,200,000 
sucres, respectively, in 1941 and 1942, are 
expected to increase to 6,100,000 sucres in 
1943. Revenue from national services 


(port charges, postal services, and tele- 
communications) is expected to increase 
slightly in 1943, estimates for 1942 having 
been 9,110,000 sucres. 

The largest source of revenue is direct 
and indirect taxes. ‘The income tax is the 
most important of the direct taxes, and it is 
expected to yield 21,000,000 sucres in 
1943, as opposed to the 1942 estimate of 
9,000,000. Another important direct tax 
is that levied on rural property estimated 
at 7,000,000 sucres in 1942 and 9,300,000 
in 1943. 

Indirect taxes include such items as con- 
sular fees, import and export duties, State 
monopolies (tobacco, minerals), fishery 
tax, and substitutes for sales tax. Of these 
the State monopolies, which for many 
years have been Ecuador’s largest single 
source of income, are expected to produce 
30,000,000 sucres in 1943. Import duties 
for 1943 are estimated at 26,100,000 su- 
cres (1942 estimates were 23,000,000 su- 
cres), and substitutes for sales tax are 
figured at 11,700,000 sucres, almost a 
third more than in 1942. 

The miscellaneous revenues are derived 
from such sources as municipal contribu- 
tions for health and: sanitation projects, 
public sales of unclaimed goods in ware- 
houses, unused treasury balances, fines, 
interest, and similar items. 

Estimated expenditures as outlined in 
Ecuador’s budget for 1943 fall into the 
following general classifications: 


EXPENDITURES 
Thousands of 
sucres 
I Wesislative sy acchsssepainers severe) cian 440. 1 
DU udiciary-. tect sae emetic scion 6 
III. Executive: 


1. Office of the 


Presidents .ae- DSi B 
Dy MIESTOP, oo odd06 14, 522.3 
3. Foreign Affairs.. 6, 638.5 
4. Education...... 24, 147. 2 


5. National Defense. 35, 900. 0 
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EXPENDITURES—Continued 


Thousands of 
III. Executive-—Continued. sucres 
6. Public Works 
and Com- 


munications.. 14, 500.0 
7. Social Welfare . . 10, 127.2 
8. Agriculture..... 5, 094. 8 


9 eliveasuiy= eee 13, 724.01 
10. State pensions 
and unfore- 
seen general 
EXPENSES. o=- 11, 374.2 
——————- 136, 319.5 


IV. Miscellaneous organizations 
(Permanent Committee on Leg- 
islation, Council of State, At- 
torney General, Office of the 


Comamroulen)y. (e053 os Ss ees 985. 8 
V. Public debt service: 
1. External debt.... 1,000.0 
2imternal-debt.- 6 (8,513: 7 
Sly lS yyT/ 
Bic tel lee mee rcahact ova rere ones neice e 150, 000. 0 


The general classifications into which 
expenditures are divided are self-explana- 
tory. ‘The budget has been increased in 
every government department. It is 
noteworthy that in 1940, 1941, and 1942 
the budget allowed 26,740,000, 24,677,000, 
and 24,677,000 sucres, respectively, for 
national defense. In the 1943 budget that 
figure has been raised to 35,900,000 
sucres. Service on the external public 
debt remains the same as in 1942, but the 
internal debt service has risen from 
3,710,000 to 8,513,720 sucres. 

There are also two special budgets for 
1943. The first, an extraordinary budget 
of 8,853,000 sucres derived from special 
sources and earmarked for specific public 
work projects, is figured as follows: 


1A presidential decree of January 4, 1943, 
made some changes in the allocation of funds 
within the Treasury budget, necessitated by 
amendments made by a decree of December 30, 
1942, to the Treasury’s organic law; the Minis- 
try’s total budget, however, remained unchanged. 


REVENUES 


Thousands of 
I. Mines: sucres 
Taxes on production in the mines ex- 


ploited by the South American De- 


velopment Company....... 2, 000 
Tax on gold production in the 
Macuchi. mines .; “2S s2.2 eee 450 


— 2,450 
II. Postal Service: 
Special postage stamp, including funds 
accumulated in previous years. ..... 800 
III. Telecommunications: 
Tax on international communications 





to and from Ecuador. ~.) =) eee 1, 000 
IV. Taxes: 
Tax on unrefined brown sugar and rum 
produced at Intag. ..- ss. eee 70 
V. Shares: 
Shares in the income from State mo- 
nopolies. ... :54. ...c: eee 4, 533 
Total. .....). s)he 8, 853 
EXPENDITURES 
I. Imbabura: Thousands of 


(With the sugar and rum tax.) sucres 


Construction and upkeep on _ the 
Otavalo-Intag-Urcuisqui highway.... 70 
II. Pichincha: 
(With the tax on international com- 
munications and funds accumulated 
from previous years.) 
Construction of the Capitol at Quito. . 1, 000 
III. Cotopaxi: 
(With the tax on gold production in the 
Macuchi mines. ) 
Construction and upkeep of the 


Macuchi-Zumbahua highway...... 360 
To the Cotopaxi Public Assistance 
Board for the Childrens’ Hospital. . . 90 


IV. Loja and El Oro: 
(With the income from the South Ameri- 
can Development Company’s mines.) 
Road work in the Provinces of Loja and 
El Oro, according to the program to 
be drawn up by the Ministry of 
Public Works ... . «312% 2. 2, 000 
V. Guayas: 
(With the income from the special post- 
age stamp and funds accumulated in 
previous years.) 
Construction of the Communications 
Building in Guayaquil............ 800 
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EXPENDITURES—Continued 
Thousands of 


VI. Shares: sucres 
(With income from shares in State mo- 
nopoly revenue.) 


Ibarra-San Lorenzo Railroad—con- 


SENUCULON) ates 2s ei scsucieer seine 's aus ste: custo .e 2, 000 
Sibambe-Cuenca Railroad—construc- 
ION orcs eleva ielovel tes Osta eacuesre. slong 1, 000 


Guayaquil-Salinas Railroad—construc- 
tion, repairs, equipment, improve- 





TIMES gio Slt: Sloss come a cei Cin sae eae 300 
Bahia-Chone Railroad—construction, 
repairs, equipment, improvements.. 200 
El Oro Railroad—construction, re- 
pairs, equipment,improvements.... 200 
Special Quito-Santo Domingo-Chone 
Highways boarGis. fo clr) ec one 833 
Wt taller met tN he, et aay ee 8, 853 


The second special budget is for 530,000 
sucres, to be derived from special taxes on 
farm properties and industrial establish- 
ments situated in places where there are 
no public schools. These funds will be 
used for the salaries of personnel and other 
expenses of rural schools. 


The cost of living in some Latin 
American countries 


Statistics for the last few years show that in 
most of the Latin American countries 
for which they are available, as in the 
United States, the cost of living has risen 
steadily. The rise has been especially 
evident during the past year, for the war 
has brought about greatly increased whole- 
sale and retail prices, which in turn have 
affected the cost of living. The general 
rise in living costs has not been uniform 
but has varied greatly in different 
countries, according to the statistics. In 
some cases these do not cover all factors or 
show the spread between wholesale and 
retail prices, but the figures may be con- 
sidered indicative of trends. 

The cost of living in Chile has risen more 


sharply than in other countries. During 
the past decade costs have mounted 
steadily until the cost of living in Santiago 
is now about three times what it was in 
1928; and in July 1942 living costs were 
24 percent higher than a year before, 
while wholesale prices had jumped 44 per- 
cent. On the other hand, Argentina shows 
an 11 percent rise in the cost of living 
from March 1941 to March 1942; but 
statistics show that from 1931 to 1941 
Argentine living costs were below the 1929 
level. Since the middle of 1941 they have 
risen slowly. Figures for Costa Rica, 
Mexico, and Peru also indicate that the 
cost of living has risen steadily during the 
last few years and more rapidly since early 
in 1941. 

Although recent statistics are not yet 
available on the cost of living in all Latin 
American countries, it is obvious that in 
most cases living costs have risen, although 
Brazil reports no increase for the first part 
of the year 1942. Consideration of a few 
of the measures adopted by various coun- 
tries since the attack on Pearl Harbor 
shows that an effort is being made to 
stabilize the cost of living. 

Immediately following that attack most 
of the governments, realizing the additional 
effects the war would have on the pre- 
vailing economic situation, took steps to 
prevent economic chaos. In Colombia, a 
law was passed as early as December 13, 
1941, containing various economic and 
financial provisions and granting the 
President extraordinary powers so he 
might take any measures required by 
conditions at home or abroad. In Ecuador, 
the President appointed an official com- 
mission to study the problems of the 
scarcity of articles of prime necessity, the 
closing of foreign markets, and the high 
cost of living, all resulting from the war. 
Similar measures were adopted in El 
Salvador by a legislative decree (February 
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1942) authorizing the Executive to take 
steps necessary for the protection and 
continued functioning of the national 
economy by establishing the control, 
restriction, or regulation of exports, im- 
ports, commercial transactions and prices 
of certain products, articles or materials; 
and creating a Committee on Economic 
Coordination charged with the study and 
proposal of necessary measures to counter- 
act the adverse effects of the war on 
national economy. In Cuba, the Pro- 
duction and Supply Law (January 1942) 
gave the Executive Power the authority 
to regulate agricultural and industrial 
production, distribution, prices, wages, 
and Federal, provincial, and local taxes 
as might be required by the nation’s 
war effort. 

Various measures have been adopted in 
different countries to combat the rising 
cost of living. All the Latin American 
countries have taken some steps to control 
prices, especially those of commodities 
essential to national consumption and 
industry. Maximum prices have been 
established for such products as automo- 
bile tires, fuel, textiles, salt, sugar, rice, 
medicines. In some cases prices are 
fixed by presidential orders (Peru) or by 
orders from one or more of the govern- 
ment departments (Ministries of the 
Treasury and Agriculture in Argentina). 
Other countries have created special 
boards or commissions to handle such 
matters. In Chile the National Supply 
Board, created in April 1942, controls all 
problems relative to the supply and dis- 
tribution of commodities necessary for 
industrial and commercial activities. Bra- 
zil’s Coordinator of Economic Mobiliza- 
tion, appointed in September 1942, exer- 
cises similar functions. In Costa Rica the 
Economic Defense Board was established 
in December 1941 for the same purpose; 
and the General Drug Control Board, 


created in June 1942, fixes drug prices in 
an effort to prevent speculation. Mexico’s 
Mixed Regional Economic Councils act 
as organisms for the coordination of the 
nation’s regional activities in agriculture, 
industry, transportation, and commerce, 
while the Federal Economic Planning 
Commission acts as the consultative organ- 
ism of the Department of National Econo- 
my and studies all programs and proposals 
made by the Mixed Regional Councils. 
The price control measures, 1n addition to 
stabilizing the cost of living to some extent, 
are designed to insure the supply and prop- 
er distribution of those essential products 
of which there is a scarcity because of the 
war. 

Steps have been taken to prevent hoard- 
ing and monopolies, which both affect 
the cost of living. For example, in the 
Dominican Republic a law of March 1942 
authorized and established measures 
for the requisition or attachment of 
articles in the possession of individuals or 
private corporations in case the articles 
are considered indispensable or necesssary 
for general use, with the special purpose 
of preventing monopolies or hoarding; 
and in Cuba monopolies among indus- 
trialists, importers, and merchants are 
prohibited. In Brazil, an Economic De- 
fense Board was created (October 1942) 
to take all necessary measures to guard 
against inflation. Haiti has met present 
conditions by organizing a new govern- 
ment department, that of National 
Economy. 

In all the Latin American countries 
special attention is being given to articles 
of prime necessity in an effort to control 
exports and imports, supply and distribu- 
tion (by rationing whenever necessary), 
and prices. A few of the bodies created to 
deal with the control are the National 
Office for the Supervision of Imports in 
Colombia, the Price and Trade Control 
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Board in Nicaragua, and the Supply Com- 
mission and General Price Control Com- 
mission in Panama. In the Dominican 
Republic the National Committee on 
Foods has been reorganized; its present 
duties are to supervise the importation, 
exportation, and movement of articles of 
prime necessity, fix their maximum prices 
and adopt all other measures tending 
to avoid shortage, hoarding, or rise in 
prices. 

Living costs are also being regulated 
by freezing rents (Argentina, Guatemala, 
Mexico) and by prescribing minimum 
wages and salaries (Cuba). 

In Peru a decree of July 1942 raised 
the salaries of government employees to 
meet economic conditions caused by the 
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war, and private industry was expected to 
follow suit. 

The measures mentioned above by no 
means include all the steps taken by Latin 
American countries to combat and con- 
trol rising living costs. They do, however, 
serve to indicate the scope of legislation 
being adopted and give evidence of the 
governments’ preoccupation with such 
matters. [he economic measures enacted 
since Pearl Harbor are included, with 
other war measures, in The Americas and the 
War (see Buttetin, April 1942 to date). 

A careful study of the following tables 
which give a few of the statistics available 
on living costs and prices, reveals many 
interesting facts regarding conditions in 
various Latin American countries.—E. H. 


CHILE 


Index of the Cost of Living in Santiago 


(March 1928=100) 




















Dates Food | Dwelling ra Clothing | Sundries | General 
Average 
1 DVD 0 ie ihe Beg ei att A IR On ere aE a 115.1 107. 2 101.2 134.5 104. 0 3, @ 
GS Pernt nee tay tardy dense: teh ee Tuk tl 147. 4 108. 4 138. 3 181.8 126.1 141. 4 
SOAs re wa Noma ye Ba 148.5 108. 4 139. 8 173. 8 131.9 141.5 
DEAS 5 ssc tates Sak ee eee ae ann Le 155.0 120. 6 136. 4 166.7 12226 144, 4 
NOS CRE cee ened ec Ee 171.1 124. 9 144. 9 188. 9 123.5 156. 6 
UDG oy cegad an Stesh a US De ete  Stn ol nae eeral in P 204. 8 135.5 162. 4 190. 9 ial, © 176.4 
OS SR PRO ener eta, Oh, we Sen A 214. 4 144. 6 168.9 190. 9 140. 1 184. 1 
WDE 5’ sai alg 6b Bote aera Re Ronee MIS Urs Ee a ia 210. 4 157, 7 162. 6 199.9 146.1 186. 6 
WDA) oa Sue Be sean re aes RRIeT ea RRR oe are 244.8 UHAle 3 181.9 218. 3 155.8 210. 3 
oat PE AN eth en a el Minin Ge Sanath 280. 6 184.1 218.1 Ps 5) 170. 0 242. 3 
941: 

AIROUS oodhe bio eon vase Ras ie Sich Seva Mee iol ena eal 282. 8 187.9 735) tl YS 1 168. 2 243.9 
PAULO UIST RUA ea ies ee ek EAP rane cy hr 288. 3 187.9 226. 9 283. 4 168. 2 247.9 
Septem be mean wien ey eee es erg ok oat 311.0 187.9 228. 4 283. 4 Ui, 5 258. 4 
WCtoObermee es eS ee ho Neat os 316.2 187.9 226. 3 29 2a? Us W 262. 9 
INGVEImberner teen Spire fia ees 315.4 187.9 219.8 PX, 2 UWA 35) 262. 0 
nd EMRE OPS Oe Aer EGE even salt, aoe 313. 6 187.9 D229 Stil 5) UW 2 264. 4 
slartaryone reece cei rae tee EES AE 2 316. 3 187.9 OTs B 318. 4 179. 4 267. 2 
1S] SYSUURENBS eect he caer TRA Be on nC ne 322. 4 187.9 229.2 35559 179. 4 ZI2ZA6 
IME wel eis eae mash Sates atie  CUAtE a ae Sie ee 33 5e9) Diloley2: 240. 8 346. 8 179.1 285. 8 
PNP pees Oc em Aa were Re LUN kA! eur ey 347.1 234.5 244. 7 351.4 79, i 296. 6 
EIT 6 3-6. 'o Sa aE RCE OE CASED Enea E 359.8 234.5 256.5 351. 4 179.1 303.1 
{RTOS Wi GB Re a bacco SAO See Same een, 355.0 234.5 Ai, 351. 4 181. 8 301.0 
CUS 0 5: EG SOE ea ic eto Blo A 234.5 Dols 9) 85a Ul, 302. 0 
December ani. Wh sy ce ne me nn Clan 411.6 234.5 XSI 3) Dil, 9 7/5 1 332. 4 





Banco Central de Chile, Boletin Mensual, Santiago, enero de 1943. 
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(1929= 100) 

Year gh Ree Months 1939 1940 1941 1942 
1929 NCO, © || [ewweimre sco koesacoooccueccoovbssas 91.6 97.6 94.2 102. 0 
1930 Ode Se (sRebrulanyee cee ice eter 90. 9 95.5 92.3 102. 7 
1931 S6r9m | Miarchi Sf cation. ceteris oe ein eee 92.9 95.9 93.5 104. 3 
1932 ls G2) FNS ene ae ee aerate cook Jalan BoUGe aS 93.0 96.7 95.0 104. 2 
1933 ESAs, tah. || 20 [E67 ae eee IenE: booibas Gin mig'oro-d Gib o Brcmurd & 92.7 96.9 96.0 103. 7 
1934 Ls & || WSS cowie bs booeborsccouscontouoogene 93.6 96.8 97.3 104. 8 
1935 2, @) ni htlbice eno og cdc ccd Sh do DOSE Goo aco ds 94.1 96.9 99. 4 103. 6 
1936 SONG PAVIGUSES ace ot aiesn ie ices tayeroy ewer ome tee rel ser vere 93.0 95.4 99.8 102. 9 
1937 SPA) || Se liGolorses Soc as sooseonpeodgesaeuoe 9352 94.9 99.9 103. 7 
1938 ODEO HOCtO DER Wo eis bet Se eee eee ete 93.9 93.6 101.8 104. 1 
1939 OBn 4 | MINOVEMDEN sf fe eseoe ces re en eee ee 94.4 93.1 104. 0 103.5 
1940 OBNG6A|. DECEMDEL fac kt ce eee ener Oa 94.2 103. 9 104. 4 
1941 QO Ad ccc eB siaele ead sno terete Gece alte eeeiiel Slane 16 fade Gb alone] cee Sebcee cue tel Seo sarer cheno eect | (Aiea aaa aa or 
1942 VOB ET Wis sn e  o cha e teicdeel-a’ anh rdw So tes evwie a lsilobeqelac a lays toueutsl eeneee mosaic || eae cee nenett | ene ena rrr 








Revista de Economta Argentina, marzo de 1943. 


Costa Rica 


Index of the Cost of Living in San Fosé 























(1936—100) 
Periods General | Food | Clothing | Dwelling ea Suna 
Averages 
HSS Ya Nie tae Oe a Fe a Oa a ee 100. 00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 } 100. 00 100. 00 
US 3p eee geet nay eee GR ALLE Ue 106. 28 | 106. 61 | 100. 74 | 110. 91 99.19 111. 00 
AMO e SHOE keiees OAS FS tae pean at Ran ae oe ee 107. 26 | 105. 09 99, 23} 119229 99. 89 103. 55 
LDS 9 Bee a ee iene Cor Pn sy oos Sai e eieerene 107.52 | 102. 80 OONSZNeIZoson 98. 07 98. 87 
DAO eke ete ete ee eR ay a Wate Ayn Ae 105. 18 97. 00 99.56 | 123.81 | 100. 09 105. 35 
WES Yr Ti Ae, ae a age eae 108. 36 | 100.93 | 104.13 | 123.81 | 102. 90 119. 49 
1941: 
AMMA Yee dais erneares ay ieighackentter emis ses 104. 82 95. 92 99.86 | 123. 81 | 100. 36 112. 98 
Pe brary 25 2h Gc eee ie arse eras te ss Shes 104. 52 95.28 | 100.15 | 123.81 | 100. 25 114. 09 
Mair chitex v4. Sag is eee Boe aR eres hah oker 104. 35 94.65 | 100. 41 | 123.81 | 100. 80 112. 98 
Fa8) 0 gl (ek BO anaes ROR ri eE Saat oom ACS. Shee Scere Ce 105.10 96.08 | 100. 31 | 123. 81 | 100. 68 115. 20 
Mayr sine Sas cclct pie se eae tasaeae ete 106. 56 98. 24 | 100.92 | 123.81 | 102.55 117. 86 
a | DLC eee tree ere erates lont choo. ro pices 108. 43 | 101.54 | 101.02 | 123. 81 | 103517 120. 75 
Nay eed hte eae epee Opes. Pete te re crash 109.13 | 102.21 | 101.67 | 123.81 | 104. 29 124. 07 
PAUL OUSEE 5% sliaites sictate ts Oc eetone RRS em hehe 109. 70 | 103. 25 | 101.92 | 123.81 | 104. 59 124. 07 
eptemmbers’ sv cit i. syeh vere seco thon eerste 110.19 | 102.75 | 108.73 | 123.81 | 104. 78 124. 07 
October’ 4/422: 4s ee ee ees 110. 53 | 102.79 | 111.29 | 123.81 | 105. 34 124. 07 
INOVEMmber te. eee ton cecnh | Ee 112.72 | 107.73 | 111.35 | 123.81 | 104° 54 120. 75 
aa Ree fe dee oe SAN ER ee 114. 31 | 110.72 | 111.96 | 123.81 | 103. 42 122. 96 
42: 
sJanuany c's ee ey it tes gh eh ey eete RW eae 118.95 | 112.58 | 112.47 | 137.73 | 103. 48 124. 96 
Mebruary evene tes eos cre cet ana SOLS 120. 41 | 113.48 | 113.68 | 139.28 | 104. 32 131. 84 
IN Prarie eos Sakae lee toe the oh ees 122.25 | 116.35 | 114.19 | 139.28 | 106. 30 135. 








Revista del Banco Nacional de Costa Rica, San José, abril de 1942. 
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BOLIVIA 


Index of Prices in the City of La Paz 



























































[1936—100] 

Periods Bee Foods Clothing Services Housing ener 
December 1937............. 193 283 162 179 17/1 182 
Wecember LIZ. Sy ais occ: 231 278 220 231 300 244 
December 19392. 5.5.2.2 .05... 287 349 319 250 511 343 
Decembernl940. 6 soon s es ee 357 390 396 278 532 401 
Mecember 1941). = s..2 0.508 514 557 546 428 621 542 
Mfarapiaryy OAD es eas oes 535 557 561 429 621 555 
Hebruaryl942e east ei ace 537 597 667 468 621 590 
IMisipela, TG Gee an eee eee 524 620 667 468 621 586 
PGT UIA Dre isgsiec (eres oS ss visio s 530 668 667 468 621 590 
IN fay alt AD aie serie aldose soaal vets 541 667 667 468 632 600 
Aue OAD eh ee ee Rd 553 669 667 468 632 602 

Boletin del Banco Minero de Bolivia, La Paz, mayo-junio de 1942 
PERU 
Index of the Cost of Living in Lima 
(1918100) 
Date Food Dwelling | Clothing Sundries | Cost of Living 
1920 5 8s bes Ao pa oe eee 208 200 268 182 209. 9 
WDB Ses 6 aS Te Soe eee eae ce 166 220 248 128 179.9 
1 DING, gs, 6S A ee a 182 266 238 165 201. 4 
DBS) o.oo 6S wes BONS Rtn ee ORES ESI as tai 139 151 147 I7B AT /ee?, 
NOB S.5 bescdcc a eee 147 154 169 155 152, i 
DEG 5's oS ahaa sea ee ee UR Oe ae pe AD pet 157 160 174 157 159. 6 
NS MMe se pei ee Re tae Gyo IN As dee eee t is N73) 166 180 157 17O), 3 
WOES oes ite Be cee on Pre OT au ee 169 178 191 161 172, il 
19BO « oiaerecc eee eve eect ieee ae ee mane enn 159 186 206 164 17D, 2 
IUDAD 5 5 esau rae ae ore area am ee 174 186 223 181 183. 1 
DAN 5.3 G.g Bis eRS eb Cee ee eee nr re ee 197 186 241 183 198. 2 
1942: 

BURT Teed eee iy ayes! oS etye cee es 212 205 272 192 214.9 
Helonulan ysis tyro esuten citi rsa hai 219 205 DD 198 Ps 7 
I [aeRO aN ye ee OE Paes Cpa ee Se a 218 205 PND, 198 219.1 
ENparill 555.3 Slo OED GE Cena Stee DAY 205 283 198 219.9 
IMENT s \6. 6.6 Set eae Sere le Rec ot ee CR PALF 205 285 198 PAXD, 1 
BOUIN ee ethic AR cel rasta 219 205 285 199 221.4 
JULY Sis eae ig Cte SERRE alee ete ge mee te Dal 205 288 199 222.9 
ENDER ES Saar ORO RN ENS ener a 221 205 296 199 223.8 

‘SUS/DUSIIRL OTRAS cats ee rn ea, eee 224 205 296 199 225 

OCOD EE ee eT ee oe ee 223 205 296 199 225 

INoventbeine resraee ephiecis, cee nioe sie 224 205 296 204 226 

Wecemibercet secretes ew oon ten ae 225 205 309 210 229 

















Boletin Mensual de la Céimara de Comercio de Lima, agosto de 1942 y enero de 1943. 
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MExIco 


Index of the Cost of Living and Retail Prices—Mexico City (1942-1943) 


(Monthly average for 1930=100) 








Animal 
Month food 

products 
January AZ Ra ae tla ets os ciate hanes 128 
CORAL ee aba ee ee tats sock ealecs 130 
INGA Chay hehe kale eyerar a one he as tn diate Seyouek 147 
PAN OF US ae Ng at MR a A ets a ea ERR 149 
Nba yar ew tape wire oc cn sat ite eects boaetecegn a 145 
NFU OVS Neds eae chia eae ee RM RD ede a 157 
Ml eter pega ae wre aut xO cea ah Gis abchS eet iEY7 
PERUAS ct oot eae esas ote deca ha eich Oe tay 30-d Meee Wey 
Septenabeneaepeenie carte scent wit mentee SY 
Octo ben eet tee Sanco cicenratcleneuala ee rahe re Tes 155 
INovVelnbemmer ies nt oc cin cease 160 
Decenibersyerere hs was ais baal eee 164 
Mamuany MOAB et iis. eres Saye wicbaifere Sate Sse erates 165 
EIUATY Ze ratc Suossye' a a0" aie cpavelsonthcreiee eis TT 
IN Tar heme eyes tases cates sete mms eee eens 182 








Food 
: F Cost of 
tenes: Meade: Grains | Clothing living 
etables etable prod- 
ucts 
154 149 152 159 G7) 
186 152 153 161 176 
195 153 160 178 180 
176 156 176 170 185 
180 153 181 157 188 
171 156 75 176 189 
156 156 169 152 188 
144 158 176 159 188 
ils) iz 176 187 195 
204 158 174 164 195 
208 159 170 157 199 
227 157 169 178 199 
150 160 173 182 — 204 
134 172 176 188 213 
136 189 189 195 219 





Revista de Estadistica, México, abril de 1943. 


New monetary umt in Brazil 


On November 1, 1942, the Brazilian mil- 
réis gave way to a new monetary unit, 
the cruzeiro, in accordance with the pro- 
visons of Decree-Law No. 4791. The 
name is that of the Southern Cross, the 
constellation that appears on the Brazilian 
flag. 

The cruzeiro, which has the same mone- 
tary value as the milréis, is being issued in 
the form of both bills and currency, the 
former in denominations of 10, 20, 50, 100, 
200, 500, and 1,000, and the latter in 
denominations of 1, 2, and 5 cruzeiros. 
The hundredth part of the cruzeiro is the 
centavo, and fractional currency is being 
issued in denominations of 10, 20, and 50 
centavos. 

The new coins are handsome in appear- 
ance. ‘The cruzeiros have on their reverse 
side a map of Brazil and the fractional 


pieces bear a portrait of President Getulio 
Vargas. Thedesign of the obverse includes 
the denomination and, on the cruzeiros, 
the five stars of the Southern Cross. 


Training in inter-American affairs 


Wartime cooperation between the United 
States and the other American republics 
is being notably advanced through an 
educational unit established in Washington 
last year by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs in cooperation with the American 
Council of Learned Societies. This unit 
is the Washington Inter-American Train- 
ing Center, the purpose of which is “‘to 
provide intensive training for Army and 
Navy officers and other government per- 
sonnel being sent to Latin America on 
official missions.” 

Admission to the school is restricted to 
officers of the Army and Navy and other 
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governmental personnel assigned to duty 
in Central and South America or engaged 
in administration of Latin-American 
programs. The criterion for admission 
is not possibility of benefit to the individual 
but rather potential benefit to the govern- 
ment’s Latin American operations. No 
school credits are given for the courses, 
emphasis being placed entirely _ upon 
progress in practical education that will 
enable the students more effectively to 
perform their official duties through the 
medium of their increased knowledge. 

In addition to instruction in Spanish 
and Portuguese, the Center provides in- 
tensive training in Latin American back- 
grounds. Courses are available in geog- 
raphy, climate, vegetation, ethnology, 
economic life, agriculture, industry, polit- 
ical conditions, international relations, 
psychology, and culture. No tuition is 
charged and the great majority of students 
attend classes outside their official work- 
ing hours. Practically every federal agency 
having relations with Latin America is 
represented in the registraton of more 
than 1,200 students in 69 classes. 

A similar center conducted a number 
of courses at the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania for eight weeks last summer. 


The Latin American Room of the 
Cleveland Public Library 


On November 9, 1942 the Cleveland 
Public Library opened a Latin American 
Room. In the room are assembled refer- 
ence copies of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals in English, Portuguese, and 
Spanish, on the history and civilization 
of the Latin American republics. 

The Library has been collecting the 
material for several years, and the col- 
lection, which now numbers somewhat 
under 5,000 volumes, is growing rapidly. 
Each of the twenty republics is represented, 


although somewhat unevenly because of 
transportation difficulties. Since 1927 the 
Library has been acquiring research 
materials for the advanced student in 
Latin American history. The project was 
abandoned during the depression but re- 
sumed in 1941. Among the books and 
documents are to be found a number of 
rarities, including the first English edition 
of Acosta’s Naturall and morall historie of the 
East and West Indies, 1604; The Jesuits’ 
policy to suppress monarchy, 1678, which 
includes a translation of the celebrated 
Bull of Alexander VI; the 1520 Vienna 
edition of Solinus, long believed to include 
the first map representing America; the 
story of Travayle in the West and East 
Indies, by Peter Martyr; Ponce de Leén’s 
Descripcion del reyno de Chile bearing the 
1644 Madrid imprint, and the 1532 
edition of Cortés’ letters to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, describing the conquest 
of Mexico. Emphasis is, however, being 
placed on printed documents, the publica- 
tions of historical societies and academies, 
historical periodicals, early travels, espe- 
cially those covering the first half of the 
nineteenth century, letters, diaries, and 
the correspondence of the Liberators. 

The purpose of the library in setting 
aside a room for the reading and study 
of Latin American history and civilization 
is to encourage among the reading 
public a fuller knowledge and under- 
standing of Latin America. It is the hope 
of the Library and of the Cleveland 
Council on Inter-American relations that 
Cleveland may eventually become a re- 
search center for the study of Latin 
American history. 


Inter-American Meteorological 
Institute 


The opening of a school at Medellin, 
Colombia, to teach the science of weather 
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forecasting was announced early this year 
by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Two hundred young men have been 
selected from the Latin American re- 
publics for schooling at this Inter-Amer- 
ican Meteorological Institute. The insti- 
tute was organized under the auspices of 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs, the 
United States Weather Bureau, and the 
Defense Supplies Corporation, with the 
cooperation of the Government of Co- 
lombia, the Department of Antioquia, 
and the University of Antioquia, in whose 
buildings the classes will be held. 

The teaching staff consists of four men 
from the United States Weather Bureau, 
four North Americans who are expert 
in languages, and one technical instructor 
from each of the following countries: 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Chile, and 
Argentina. 

Scientists who organized the program 
hope for: Increase in the safety and regu- 
larity of air transportation; improvements 
in agriculture through better crop plan- 
ning and forecasting; and added facilities 
for flood forecasting, public health work; 
and improved operation of public utili- 
ties, through advance knowledge of the 
weather. 

One thousand young men took an exami- 
nation for admission to these courses. 
The 200 chosen were those ranking highest 
in their countries. The number allocated 
to each of the other American republics 
was determined on the basis of the popula- 
tion of each country, the area to be covered 
by weather forecasts, and the number of 
air miles flown weekly in each country. 

Many of the young men selected have 
already had meteorological experience 
with air lines or with the army or navy 
of their country. 

A number of the students who complete 
the six months’ course with high rank 


will be brought to the United States for 

advanced study at a major university. 

Then these students will be assigned to ac- 

tive duty with the United States Weather 

Bureau for two months before returning — 
home to continue their work. 


Latin American literary contest 
prizewinners 


Announcement was made on April 13, 
1943, of the winners in the second Latin 
American literary competition, which was 
sponsored by Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York publishers, with the cooperation of 
the Division of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the Pan American Union. 

Two brothers, Philippe Thoby Marcelin 
and Pierre Marcelin, of Haiti, jointly 
received the $2,000 fiction prize for their 
novel, Canapé Vert, a story of primitive life 
in their colorful native land. The brothers 
are both in their late thirties. Philippe, the 
elder, who has written several volumes of 
verse, is a lawyer and at present is Secre- 
tary General of the Department of Public 
Works at Port-au-Prince. Pierre is a 
journalist of wide reputation in his country 
and he also has published a number of 
poems and stories. 

The $2,000 award for non-fiction was 
given to Sefora Argentina Diaz Lozano of 
Honduras for her work entitled Peregringe, 
which presents a picture of country and 
village life in Honduras as experienced by 
a mother and her small daughter as the 
mother goes from one teaching post to 
another in various district and _ rural 
schools in the interior of the republic. 
Senora Diaz Lozano, who is herself a 
teacher, is now associate director of the 
Escuela Moderna in Tegucigalpa and the 
author of several educational books, in- 
cluding two textbooks written with a view 
to modernizing the teaching of commercia! 
subjects. 
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Fernando Alegria of Chile received the 
$1,000 award for his book for children 
entitled Lautaro, joven libertador de Arauco, 
which tells the life story of that 16th 
century hero of the Araucanian Indians. 
Senor Alegria, who is but twenty-five years 
old, was born in southern Chile. He was 
graduated from the University of Chile in 
1940 and despite his youth he has already 
won acclaim as a short story writer, biog- 
rapher, and literary critic. In the summer 
of 1938 he came to the United States as 
delegate of the Second World Youth 
Congress, and following his graduation 
from the University of Chile, he came 
again to the United States as an exchange 
student. At present he is doing graduate 
work at the University of California. 

Honorable mention was given to two 
other works, a novel, Los Isleros, by 
Ernesto L. Castro of Argentina, and a 
non-fiction book, Sur América: Tierra del 
Hombre, by Eduardo Caballero Calderén of 
Colombia. 

The judges of the fiction and non-fiction 
works were Ernesto Montenegro, Blair 
Niles, and John Dos Passos, and for the 
juvenile selections they were Blanche 
Shaffer and Delia Goetz. 

More than three hundred authors 
participated in this second Latin American 
literary contest, and every country except 
one was represented among the works 
submitted to the final judging. 


Mexico's first University 
Jor Women 


Classes were started on» March 1, 1943, 
in Mexico’s new University for Women. 
Although women have in the past been 
admitted to the National University of 
Mexico and others in the republic, this 
is the country’s first institution of higher 
learning organized especially for women 
students. The curriculum has been co- 


ordinated with that of the National 
University and the new school will function 
along similar lines and in close collabora- 
tion with that institution. 

Housed in its own building located at 
the edge of Chapultepec Park, the new 
university has adequate material equip- 
ment and a carefully selected teaching 
and administrative staff. Its founder and 
director is Senora Adela Formoso de 
Obregén Santacilia and its advisory 
council includes the following distin- 
guished educators: Antonio Caso, Manuel 
Sandoval Vallarta, Federico Gémez de 
Orozco, Alfonso Caso, José Gaos, Gabriel 
Garcia Rojas, Ignacio Gonzalez Guzman, 
Antonio Medinaveitia, Carlos Obregén 
Santacilia, and Alfonso Reyes. 

Both university preparatory courses and 
those leading to the degree of bachelor 
of arts will be offered. Students may 
train for careers in such special fields as 
law, public administration, library science, 
foreign service, languages, and other arts 
and professions. 

The inauguration of this new cultural 
institution is regarded in Mexican educa- 
tional circles as a particularly happy event. 
Young women in Mexico are taking up 
professional careers in greater numbers 
every year and the Women’s University 
will provide them with greater and more 
convenient opportunities for such study 
than have heretofore been available in 
the overcrowded National University. 


Newspaper Women’s Club 
in Brazil 


A Newspaper Women’s Club was recently 
established in Rio de Janeiro through the 
initiative of Rachel Prado, an outstanding 
journalist noted for her devotion to the 
development of Good Neighbor relations 
in the Americas. 

The origin of the Brazilian club goes 
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back to the American Newspaper Women’s 
Club of Washington, D. C., until recently 
known as the Newspaper Women’s Club. 
Through the good offices of Miss Minerva 
Bernardino, Vice Chairman of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, the 
Newspaper Women’s Club invited women 
journalists of all the Latin American coun- 
tries to become affiliated with it, and it 
consequently adopted its new name. 

Senhora Prado, inspired by the idea, 
interested a group of prominent women in 
Brazil—among them a distinguished visi- 
tor, Gabriela Mistral—in the project, and 
as a result of her efforts, the idea took form 
in the establishment of the Brazilian club, 
which will function as an educational, 
civic, and social organization and will 
serve as a bond between women journalists 
of Brazil and the United States. 

News of the institution of the Brazilian 
club was enthusiastically received at the 
headquarters of the American Newspaper 
Women’s Club in Washington, and the 
president of the latter organization, Miss 
Alice Eversman, sent a cablegram of 
congratulation and good wishes to Senhora 
Prado and to Senhora Stella Dolores Mon- 
teiro, one of the co-founders. 


The Pan American Centenary 
of the Postage Stamp 


On November 26-27, 1943, the Pan Amer- 
ican centenary of the postage stamp will 
be commemorated at the Pan American 
Union in Washington under the joint 
auspices of the Union and the American 
Philatelic Congress. Brazil, in 1843, au- 
thorized the first governmental postage 
stamps used in the western hemisphere, 
a procedure followed by the United 
States four years later, and by all other 
governments subsequently. The cente- 
nary celebration will consist of a reception 


and three or four open sessions during 
which papers will be read by leading 
authorities on the postage stamps of the 
Americas. The authors will include men 
from Latin America as well as from the 
United States. A carefully selected col- 
lection of postage stamps of the twenty-one 
American republics will be displayed in 
the Pan American Union during the 
Congress. 


Publications of the Pan American 
Union since October 1942 


Since October 1942 the several divisions 
of the Pan American Union have con- 
tinued to issue material of interest to the 
general public as well as to specialists in 
various aspects of Latin American life, 
culture, and relations. 

One of the most noteworthy of the 
recent publications is The Basic Principles 
of the Inter-American System, prepared by 
the Counselor under the direction of the 
Executive Committee on Post-War Prob- 
lems of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. This monograph, as 
stated in the foreword, was ‘“‘undertaken 
as a contribution to the study of inter- 
national organization that must be made 
in anticipation of the termination of the 
present conflict. It is not an attempt to 
set forth the accomplishments of the inter- 
American movement, but merely to pre- 
sent some of the basic principles on which 
this movement is founded; and especially 
those principles and procedure that gov- 
ern the relations among the American 
Republics.” The Foreword also points out 
that certain principles are fundamental — 
and universal and applicable to inter- 
national relations in general as well as to 
the American Republics. The principles 
discussed tall under five main headings: 
‘Basis of the Inter-American System,” 
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‘Fundamental Principles Governing Inter- 
American Juridical Relations,” ‘“‘Rela- 
tions with Non-American States,” ‘‘Eco- 
nomic, Social, and Cultural Relations,” 
and ‘‘Instrumentalities of the Inter-Ameri- 
can System.” ‘Two appendices deal with 
‘Specific Application of the Principles of 
the Inter-American System” and ‘‘Organs 
of the Inter-American System.” ‘The 
monograph, published in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, is of obvious value. 

Besides the BULLETIN of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, the official organ of the 
institution, which appears monthly in 
three editions, English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, not entirely parallel, publi- 
cations of the various divisions were: 

CounsELoR’s Orrice.—In addition to 
The Basie Principles of the Inter-American 
System mentioned above, the Counselor’s 
Office published a variety of material, 
including plays, pageants, and descriptive 
articles suitable for Pan American Day 
and its celebration in 1943. 

JurwicaL Diviston.—New publications 
were: Preliminary Recommendations on Post- 
War Problems, formulated by the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee and sub- 
mitted to the Governments of the Ameri- 
can Republics by the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union (also published 
in Spanish and Portuguese); Report of the 
Permanent Committee of Furists for the 
Unification of the Civil and Commercial Laws 
of America, created by Resolution VII of the 
Eighth International Conference of American 
States, submitted to the Faculty of Law 
of the University of San Marcos, Lima 
(also published in Spanish and Portu- 
guese); Minutes of the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee, July 17 to November 
6, 1942, Volume II (also published in 
Spanish and Portuguese); and Copyright 
Protection in the Americas under National 
Legislation and Inter-American Treaties (Law 
and Treaty Series No. 16, English, and 


No. 8, Spanish). ‘The chart Status of the 
Pan American Treaties and Conventions was 
revised as of January 1943. 

Division OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERA- 
TION.—In English there was one new issue 
of Panorama, No. 21. The Points of View 
series contains the Latin American re- 
sponse to The Irresponsibles of Archibald 
MacLeish; excerpts from replies were 
issued as No. 6 in this series under the 
title Mr. MacLeish, We Are Not Irrespon- 
sible. The third number of Educational 
Trends, prepared by Francisco Céspedes, 
dealt with elementary education. 

The new Spanish publications included 
Correo, No. 26, and Lectura para Maestros, 
No. 15. The Puntos de Vista series added 
La Promesa del Arte by John Peale Bishop 
(No. 5). The Spanish Education Series 
has two new titles: Hacza la Reforma de la 
Escuela Secundaria, a publication of the 
American Council on Education (No.118); 
and Programa Basico de Lectura by William 
S. Gray (Nos. 119-120). 

There were three new pamphlets in the 
Portuguese Education Series: A Conduta 
da Crianga, by Gertrude Driscoll (No. 74); 
Pela Reforma da Escola Secunddria, issued 
originally by the American Council on 
Education (No. 75); and the Portuguese 
version of the Programa Bdasico de Leitura 
(No. 76). There was aiso a new issue 
of Correo. 

Division OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERA- 
TION.—Additions to the Spanish Series on 
Agriculture appeared: Brucelosis Vacuna 
by A. Eichhorn and A. B. Crawford (Nos. 
144-45) and Huertos Caseros y Escolares by 
José L. Colom (No. 146). The English 
Series on Cooperatives was increased with 
Review of Agricultural Cooperation in Venezue- 
la by Manuel Cardoza (No. 19) and Rural 
Credit in El Salvador by José Valle (No. 20). 
Nos. 1 and 2 of an American Agriculture 
Series, both by Jane Swift Powell, 
were published: Agriculture in Mexico 
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and Agriculture in the Dominican Republic. 

The Division of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion also issued numerous miscellaneous 
publications. ‘These included: Final Act of 
the Second Inter-American Conference of Agri- 
culture—Mexico, D. F., July 6-16, 1942 (Con- 
gress and Conference Series No. 43, Eng- 
lish; No. 43, Spanish); a revised edition of 
Convention and Documentary Material on Na- 
ture Protection and Wild Life Preservation in 
the Western Hemisphere; and Foodstuff Pro- 
duction, Import and Export Statistics of fifteen 
countries (Argentine Republic, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
Venezuela). 

Cotumspus MemoriAv LiprAry.—In ad- 
dition to its monthly annotated report, 
The Pan American Bookshelf, which lists re- 
cent acquisitions, the Library published 
A Selected List of Latin American Periodicals 
Containing Laws and Legal Information (Bib- 
liographic Series No. 28) and Current Peri- 
odicals Printed in English and Relating to 
Latin America. 

Division OF Economic INFORMATION.— 
An issue of Commercial Pan America and 
Panamérica Comercial, the corresponding 
Spanish edition, appeared: Annual Eco- 
nomic Survey of Latin America for 1941, Part 2. 

SratisticAU. Drviston.—Three pam- 
phlets were added to the Foreign Trade 
Series: No. 200, Foresgn Trade of Colombia 
for 1940; No. 201, Foreign Trade of El Salva- 
dor for 1940; and No. 202, Foreign Trade of 
Peru for 1941. 

Division OF LABOR AND SOCIAL INFOR- 
MATION—In addition to its regular publi- 
cation, Noticias de la Oficina de Informacién 
Obrera y Social, of which Nos. 9-12 ap- 
peared, several publications were issued in 
Spanish and English. English publica- 
tions included: Labor Trends and Social Wel- 
fare in Latin America, 1939-1940; Mexicans 
in the United States (Bibliographic Series 
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No. 27); and Schools of Social Work in Latin 
America. Those in Spanish were: Mues- 
tras de Legislacién Social Americana; Re- 
habilitacién Rural en los Estados Unidos— 
La Obra de la Administracién de Seguro 
Agricola; El Costo de la Vida Obrera en 
América; and Lista de Sindicatos Latino- 
americanos. 

Music Diviston.—Four new numbers 
were added to the Music Series: JVotes on 
the Fistory of Music Exchange between th 
Americas before 1940 by Eugenio Pereira 
Salas (No. 6 in English and No. 7 in 
Spanish); Opportunities for Advanced Study of 
Music in the United States in the Academic 
Year 1941-1942, compiled by Catherine 
Brooks with foreword and preface in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese (No. 
8); and The Music of Brazil by Albert T. 
Luper (No. 9). 

TRAVEL Division.—T wo mimeographed 
pamphlets appeared in a series on Ports 
and Harbors of Brazil: Belém do Pard and 
Recife, and one in the Holidays and Festi- 


vals Series: Mexico. 


LaTIN AMERICAN STAMP SECTION.—Iwo 
new issues of Who’s Who on the Postage 
Stamps of Latin America appeared (Costa 
Rica and Cuba), and those on Argentina 
and Brazil were revised. 

DIVISION OF SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS.— wo 
new booklets, The Tonka Bean, and Tagua, 
were issued in the Commodities Series; and 
in the American Nations Series the book- ~ 
let on Panama was revised and enlarged. 

Another publication was a folder entit- 
led The Patio of the Pan American Union. 

Several titles were added to the special 
series of booklets for elementary school 
children, issued by the Pan American 
Union with the cooperation of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. They include: The Pan American 
Highway, The Panama Canal, Cabeza de 
Vaca’s Great Journey, Pizarro, Fosé de San 
Martin, and The Guano Islands of Peru. 
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Tue Pan AmeriIcAN UNION, now 53 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available to 


officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs are 


administered by a Director General and an Assist- 
ant Director, elected by and responsible to a 
Governing Board composed of the Secretary of 
State of the United States and representatives in 
Washington of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvisIONs 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 115,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLLeTIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 
lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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Sees of the Museum of Modern Art 
“THE AGRARIAN LEADER ZAPATA,” BY DIEGO RIVERA 
A variant of the fresco in the Palace of Cortés at Cuernavaca. 
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Mexican Painting 


Address at the Exhibition of Mexican Art, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


FRANCISCO CASTILLO NAJERA 
Mexican Ambassador to the United States 


INTELLECTUAL and artistic relationships 
create and multiply the bonds of solid, 
lasting friendship even more than do ma- 
terial interests and political contingencies. 

If people understand each other and 
agree in their aspirations, esteem develops 
and is in turn followed by brotherly love. 
This is a supreme alliance, greater than 
agreements and treaties, for it is strength- 
ened by artistic communion, the spiritual 
pact which men seal with the noblest and 
purest elements of their being. 

The characteristics of modern Mexican 
painting are admirably set forth in the 
catalogue notes on this Exhibition of 
Mexican Art. There references are made 
and illustrative material quoted from La 
Nube y el Reloj, in which Luis Cardoza y 


Delivered at the opening of the Exhibition, March 
26, 1943. 


Aragon, an intelligent connoisseur, pre- 
sents the panorama of the art in which is 
reflected the soul of a renascent Mexico. 

With commendable judgment the works 
of early artists are included. Their pre- 
sentation and the catalogue notes orient 
the observer in the present atmosphere 
and familiarize him with the development 
of the Mexican school. 

It is unnecessary to go into explanations 
of the generally accepted fact that the 
Mexican people, a product of races rich in 
artistic tradition, possesses to an unusual 
degree the gifts and temperament that en- 
able it to take a prominent place in the fine 
arts. But the manifestation of those facul- 
ties requires an appropriate environment, 
without which artistic flowering is spo- 
radic, the great work an exception, and 
genius impotent to scale the heights of its 
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powers. Only surroundings without timi- 
tations and the enjoyment of a liberty 
without intellectual restraints allow full 
expression of the eagerness that inflames 
the souls of artists, goading them on to 
interpret the feelings of their fellowmen. 

After a period of slavery that lasted 
nearly three centuries, Mexico gained her 
political independence. ‘Through a con- 
vergence of inevitable circumstances our 
history as an independent country is 
a sorrowful rosary of internal strife and 
unjust foreign interventions. Under those 
conditions of sacrifice and _ suffering, 
meritorious artistic manifestations were 
practically impossible. Later, the Diaz dic- 
tatorship was characterized by the repres- 
sion common to all dictatorships. Medi- 
ocrity appeared to be the rule; and in all 
fields, including art, official standards 
were fixed. Production had to respond 
to the tastes of a fossilized and somniferous 
society. The academies imposed affecta- 
tion or pedantry. 

The latent genius was manifested to a 
slight extent in the original draftsman— 
rather than painter—Julio Ruela, and, 
with power, in the landscapist Velasco 
and in Gedovius, who received his artistic 
training in Germany. 

At the beginning of the present century, 
unrest shook the souls of the Mexicans, 
lovers of liberty and of democracy, ideals 
for the attainment of which the nation had 
shed blood in past struggles. Artistic un- 
rest, as a part of the spiritual upheaval, 
coincided with the political agitation that 
produced the revolutionary movement of 
1910. ‘The forerunners of the art move- 
ment appeared during the first decade. 
Dr. Atl, Rivera, Zarraga, and others had 
found the dictatorial method asphyxiating. 
They went to Europe in search of wide 
horizons where their flights would have 
no frontiers except infinite space. They 
visited the most renowned masters, took 
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part in the cubist and other pre-war 
movements, ended by rebelling, and there- 
by found themselves. Their rebeilion 
corresponded to that movement which, 
at the same time, thrust peasants, miners, 
and factory workers onto the fields of 
battle, changing them into soldier-citi- 
zens, champions of civil liberties. 

The Revolution jolted the very founda- 
tions of our social structure and produced 
radical changes in all orders. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the artistic pro- 
duction of the Mexican renaissance in 
painting, in the novel, in music, and in 
poetry should have been inspired by that 
metamorphosis and that the artists alone 
should be the interpreters of the miseries 
and glories of a nation of which they are 
the flesh and soul, blood and spirit. 

The human ideals of our Revolution 
explain the deep feeling in Mexican paint- 
ing which, without losing its unmistakable 
national characteristics, has enriched the 
treasury of universal art by its technique, 
its personal interpretation, and its themes. 

On his return from Europe, Rivera, for- 
getting cubism and his intimacy with 
Modigliani, initiated the grandiose school 
of mural painting. Orozco gave free rein 
to his genius and others followed: Alfaro 
Siqueiros, Rodriguez Lozano, and the 
others who figure in this exposition. The 
Mexican School had arisen, it was flourish- 
ing and prospering; and, during the past 
twenty years, production, in quantity and 
quality, has been giving material form to 
the copious currents of lyricism that burst 
forth from the artistic temperament of a 
passionate, impetuous, and often sad and 
erief-stricken nation. What a contrast to 
those who long for much and achieve but 
little ! %, 

In this exhibition the absence of Angel 
Zarraga, Saturnino Herran, and Abra- 
ham Angel is noticeable. The first made 
a name for himself in France, where he 
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Courtesy of the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


“GOLGOTHA,” BY JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 


left the greater part of his work in the 
decorations of various churches, for during 
his maturity he established himself as an 
exceptional painter of religious art. Her- 
ran, who left this life in 1918 while still 
young and full of artistic fervor, occupies 
an important place among the early group. 
Angel, who died before he was twenty, was 
Julio Castellanos’ friend and, perhaps un- 
der his influence, did some notable work. 

The creation of free schools for painting 
and sculpture was another Revolutionary 
artistic manifestation. At the time when 
the first murals, which were so _passion- 
ately discussed, were being painted, schools 
were founded in accordance with the 
ideas of Ramos Martinez, a painter of 


good oils and of numerous pastels which 
raise him above mediocrity. He belongs 
to the generation of the turn of the century. 
His work as a professional leader is of 
primary importance. Under his direc- 
tion artists who later became outstanding 
got their start. Pictures by pupils of the 
free schools were exhibited with great 
success in different cities of Europe and 
this country during 1925 and 1926. 

The Philadelphia public will appraise 
modern Mexican painting for itself: varied 
landscapes, according to the regions; tropi- 
cal exuberance; lakes and mountains; 
barrenness broken by aggressive cactus; 
but, in all of them, a lofty sky, of that 
unique blue unequaled by any otber skies, 
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Courtesy of the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


“TATA JESUCRISTO,” BY FRANCISCO GOITIA 


and that transparent atmosphere that 
produces the sensation of a sublime purity 
whose contact would render creatures and 
things transparent, too. Such is the physi- 
cal environment, particularly noticeable 
on the Mexican plateau. The artistic 
expressions reveal the psychological state, 
the psychic atmosphere, with the dramatic 
emotion of an entire nation, or better still, 
of all humanity. In looking at the almost 
stony faces, apparent in many of the pic- 
tures, of which the figures of Goitia’s 
Tata Jesucristo and Arenal’s La Muerte de 
Kapata are prototypes, one feels a multi- 
form soul, tortured and harassed. ‘Those 
attitudes are crystallized in a_ pathetic 





immobility, a mask of tragedy cloaked in 
passionate fervor, ready to explode in 
rebellious desperation or resigned to silent 
sacrifice without tears. And in contrast 
to those grim dark faces there are the rich- 
ness of color, the extravagance of light in 
so many works; the gorgeous display of 
imagination that amazes us in Covarru- 
bias, Ruiz, Cantt; the technical domina- 
tion, the mastery of Rivera, Orozco, 
Alfaro Siqueiros; the versatility of Caste- 
llanos, exact in drawing; and in all of them 
the enthusiasm and devotion which are 
characteristic of a vigorous and authentic 
art; all with the common factor of Mexican 
feeling and comprehensive humanity. 
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I am happy to state that for several years 
the current of mutual understanding be- 
tween Mexico and the United States has 
been increasing. Mexican music and 
painting have been received in the United 
States with real affection. There are 
already numerous galleries which count 
examples of our modern art among their 
most valuable works. Universities, muse- 
ums, and other buildings boast decorations 
by our great muralists. 

The spirit of Pan Americanism, stronger 
every day, is trying to create a composite 
civilization in which are combined, with- 
out damage to the ethnic and moral 
character of any one country, the cultural 


Courtesy of the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


“CHOIR BOYS,” BY RICARDO MARTINEZ 


elements of Latin America and of the 
United States, in order to form a family 
of nations united in their aims for progress 
and well-being. 

Today our nations are undergoing the 
hard test to which their common historic 
destiny has submitted them, and the 
eagerness for approximation is more ur- 
gent. Fortunately we are stirred by the 
same ideals and supported by the same 
faith. United we shall achieve the tri- 
umph of the right cause and be assured of a 
happy existence, in a free world, for a 
humanity that will enjoy the useful con- 
quests of science and the delicate refine- 
ments of art. 





The President of Paraguay 


in Washington 


ANOTHER NAME was added to the list of 
Washington’s distinguished Latin Ameri- 
can visitors on the afternoon of June 9, 
1943, when General Higinio Morinigo, 
President of Paraguay, arrived for a five- 
day visit as the guest of President Roose- 
velt. He traveled by Army plane from 
Miami and was met at the National Air- 
port by Secretary of State Hull and other 
officials. The entire party motored to the 
White House, where President Roosevelt 
welcomed President Morinigo at a cere- 
mony on the South lawn. ‘Ties of friend- 
ship already bound the two Executives, for 
in 1941 President Roosevelt, learning that 
President Morinigo’s son had suffered an 
attack of infantile paralysis, invited him to 
send the child to Warm Springs for treat- 
ment. The invitation was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The Paraguayan party included the 
following: the Honorable Celso R. Velaz- 
quez Ambassador in Washington, who had 
met General Morinigo at Miami; the 
Honorable Luis Argana, Minister of For- 
eign. Affairs; the Honorable Rogelio 
Espinoza, Minister of Finance; Lieutenant 
Colonel Victoriano Benitez Vera, Com- 
mander of the first Cavalry Division; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Manuel Rodriguez, Chief 
of the Sanitary Corps of the Army; Dr. 
Jorge Escobar, Under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs; Lieutenant Commander Pedro 
Meyer, Naval Aide to the President; and 
Major Eugenio Reichert, his Aide-de- 
camp. The Honorable Wesley Frost, 
American Ambassador to Paraguay, also 
traveled with the President. | Brigadier 
General Charles L. Mullins, Jr., U.S. A., 
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and Captain Frank Loftin, U. S. N., were 
assigned as military and naval aides. 

President Morinigo was an overnight 
guest at the White House, where President 
Roosevelt was host at a large state dinner. 
On the following day President Morinigo 
moved to Blair House, his official residence 
for the remainder of his stay in Washing- 
ton. He then visited both houses of Con- 
gress and in identical addresses before the 
Senate and the House reaffirmed his 
country’s pledge of solidarity with the 
United Nations, saying: 


The magnificence of the Capitol fittingly 
shelters within its lofty walls the statues of illus- 
trious persons. They stand in the rotunda as 
mute guardians of the imperishable traditions of 
this edifice, the fount of the wise democratic legis- 
lation that has exercised such marked influence 
on the material and spiritual progress of this 
great Nation. 

It is a high honor for me to occupy this rostrum, 
not merely as President of a sister nation but also 
as a citizen of the Americas, as a member of the 
great family of nations united in a common cause. 

The United States of America entered indepen- 
dent life on the well-defined basis laid down by 
the Declaration of Independence, and completed 
later by the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and 
the Gettysburg Address. 

The Declaration of Independence is, in my 
opinion, the most transcendent document of its 
kind. It begins with the enunciation of the 
noble principle of international law that “the 
separate and equal station” of the nations of the 
world is a right “‘to which the laws of Nature and 
of Nature’s God entitle them;” it proclaims ‘‘that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness;’? and it establishes in political 
matters one of the cardinal principles of demo- 
cratic systems: “That to secure these rights, 
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governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Since the memorable date of that Jeffersonian 
declaration, more than 166 years have passed, 
and still those principles continue to be the 
foundation of the juridical structure of free 
nations. 

Thirteen years before the French Revolution, 
the United States of America set forth the prin- 
ciples of the Bill of Rights, which later served as 
a model to the new nations of the great American 
family in the framing of their constitutions. 

My country, together with the other countries 
of America, followed the example of our elder 
sister of the north in adopting a democratic form 
of government. Ours has been a democratic 
country since the early days of its history. Para- 
guayan in origin was the revolution of the Comu- 
neros, which in 1727, long before the middle of 
the 18th century, proclaimed to the whole world 
that the will of the common people must be above 
all other wills, as a principle and expression of 
public authority. 

Until 1939 Paraguay governed itself by one of 
the most liberal constitutions in the world. 

New theories in the field of law inspired the 
reform of 1939, which sought to harmonize the 
Constitution with modern trends and _ assure 
greater general welfare. The problem was not 
to abandon the road followed theretofore and to 
travel by a different one, but to straighten the 
route and to expedite our progress in a desirable 
way, avoiding both obstacles and illusions and 
advancing in accordance with modern ideologies 
and in line with the procedure that other Ameri- 
can countries had established. Paraguay has not 
followed any absolutist tendency but, as the pre- 
amble to the Constitution states, has pursued the 
sound purpose of satisfying a need without im- 
pairing the cardinal principles of American 
democracy embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

There is no doubt that the democratic system, 
as a political and social organization, is the only 
one in harmony with man’s nature; but it is also 
true that any system or body of theories can and 
must be modified in the light of truth, without 
removing, of course, the bases of the juridical 
structure and thus leaving it suspended in mid- 
air. “The inquiry, knowledge, and belief of 
truth,” as an inscription on the Library of Con- 
gress says, “is the sovereign good of human 
nature.” 

I do not need to state that we are not dealing 
with a finished work. On the contrary, I believe 


that the changes made suffer from flaws and 
omissions. ‘That is why, after consulting the 
country with favorable results, I have recently 
advocated revision, always bearing in mind the 
fundamental principles of a true democracy. 

In the chronological division of universal 
history, the contemporary age is often said to 
begin with the French Revolution. ‘The proper 
thing in my opinion would be to take as the start- 
ing point the date of the approval, by the Second 
Continental Congress, of the Declaration of 
Independence. ‘This should certainly be done 
in America, where the seed of liberty nas growu 
into institutions honoring the nations that, as a 
part of the American community, cherish the same 
desires for their civic life and the same aspirations. 

In the light of events during the past ten years, 
it may not be unreasonable to affirm that a new 
era in history has dawned for the New World. 
Let me mention but two of these events: 

First, the inception of the Good Neighbor 
Policy, coincident with the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt, who from the rostrum of this 
Capitol said that in the field of international 
relations he dedicated this Nation to the policy 
of the good neighbor who respects himself and 
who, therefore, respects the rights of others; the 
neighbor who, in a world of neighbors, honors 
his obligations and the sanctity of his word. 

And, second, the strengthening of Pan 
Americanism, from the first Meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs at Panama in 1939 to the third 
such meeting at Rio de Janeiro in 1942. The 
immediate result has been the most magnificent 
cooperation of the American countries ever 
recorded in history, cooperation undertaken to 
defend themselves against the common danger 
which became imminent with the treacherous 
attack on Pearl Harbor, to maintain the eternal 
principles of liberty and justice which govern 
their association, and to help establish a world 
better than the present one on the basis of respect 
for ethical and juridical principles and of the 
practice of a true fraternity, as fundamentals 
essential to democracy. 

Paraguay has faithfully and honorably kept all 
her international pledges and will continue so to 
keep them. Even before the Third Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs at Rio had come to a 
close, she had broken all diplomatic, economic, 
and financial ties with the Axis. 

Respecting her tradition and actively supporting 
the principles expressed, Paraguay did not hesitate 
a single moment to put herself on the side of the 
United States and the other United Nations in the 
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greatest tragedy that the imagination has ever 
conceived and history recorded. 

The Paraguayan people reaffirms, through me, 
on this solemn occasion, their adherence to the 
cause of this glorious country, which is the cause 
of all America, and pays homage to the heroism 
of its brave men fighting for liberty and justice. 


On the same day that President Mori- 
nigo addressed Congress a special session 
of the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union was held in his honor. The 
Chairman of the Board, the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States, welcomed him on behalf of 
the Board in these words: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


On behalf of my colleagues of the Governing 
Board, it gives me great pleasure to extend to 


Your Excellency a most cordial welcome to the 
Pan American Union. We are all glad to have 
this opportunity to greet a good neighbor and at 
the same time express our appreciation for the 
cooperation with which the Government of 
Paraguay has always supported the aims for which 
the Pan American Union was founded. 
Your country has amply demonstrated its 
willingness to contribute fully toward the develop- 
ment of the uniformity of policy in inter-American 
affairs, which is indispensable to the security of 
the Americas. The promptness with which Your 
Excellency’s Government put into effect the reso- 
lution of the Rio de Janeiro meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, recommending severance of: 
relations with the aggressor nations, demonstrates 
once more how deeply conscious the people of 
Paraguay are of the danger to all American 
nations of aggression against any one of them. 
The resoluteness of the Paraguayan people, 
with their patriotic devotion to their national 
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traditions, so clearly revealed by history, are an 
inspiration to the citizens of the entire hemisphere. 
There could, therefore, have been no other answer 
than that which Paraguay chose to make, to the 
brutal challenge of rampant aggression. 

In welcoming you to the Pan American Union, 
we desire to combine with our personal greeting 
to you our very best wishes for the welfare and 
prosperity of the people of Paraguay. 


President Morinigo replied as follows: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


Your kind words not only give me great personal 
satisfaction, but encourage me to speak of what is 
in the heart and mind of all America. 

We are, gentlemen, at the headquarters of the 
institution that is the expression of Pan American 
thought. Within its walls the pulse of the new 
world has been felt more than once. The common 
aspirations of our nations, their single ideal of 
greatness and prosperity, have found in this 
spiritual center of Pan Americanism the unity 
that defines and clarifies this belief and gives it 
tangible form. Permit me, therefore, to pay my 
tribute of respect and admiration to the Pan 
American Union, so worthily represented by the 
personages here present. 

Paraguay is part of the movement of continental 
solidarity which, following the idea of President 
Roosevelt, has acquired the specific name of the 
Good Neighbor Policy. 

Fortunately, the policy of international balance 
of power does not exist on our Continent. Be- 
cause all the nations of America are juridically 
equal, they conceived Pan Americanism, moved 
by a common desire to strengthen their fraternal 
ties and move forward together in the field of 
effective economic cooperation. Thus they will 
attain a perfect coordination that will do away 
with all friction, all dispersal of efforts, all clash of 
interests, and will achieve a spiritual unity that will 
be the finest fruit of contemporary civilization. 

More than a year ago, at the Third Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the long growth of 
Pan Americanism culminated in a firm and united 
stand, the reaction to the treacherous attack 
against this great nation. Such unity strengthens 
our spirits and fills us with optimism for the 
future. 

That noble movement is rooted in our common 
vicissitudes in the past, our similar ideals of pros- 
perity, and the general awareness that America 
will be, and perhaps soon, a fount of peace, a sym- 
bol of true harmony, and a mighty bulwark of 


liberty for all nations. Slowly this great concep- 
tion of the nature and genius of the Americas has 
penetrated the souls of our nations. 

Some skeptics, who dared doubt the existence 
and effectiveness of Pan Americanism, must have 
been fully convinced of its reality when, more than 
a year ago, all America took counsel, and in a 
momentous historical gathering fixed forever the 
foundations of its destiny. That was the moral 
effect of the Japanese blow in the Pacific. 

A study of these facts must lead to three con- 
clusions: (1) Historically, Pan Americanism has its 
roots deep in the past of our independence; (2) 
the present World War has hastened its final con- 
solidation; and (3) postwar humanity will realize 
the benefits of Pan Americanism, especially in 
connection with its support of democratic ideals. 

In conclusion, I wish to tell you something of 
my Government’s views on the matters which I 
have briefly outlined: 

When I was reelected president for a new term, 
I delivered a message to the people of Paraguay 
in which I said, in part: 

‘**T declare my faith in the values of true demo- 
cracy, according to which each citizen is the sub- 
ject and sovereign of his rights and obligations. . . 
Humanity is passing through a critical period. 
The fundamental values of civilization, the essen- 
tial attributes of character, and the supreme 
importance of the principles and postulates that 
make up what we might call the universal citizen- 
ship of man are now in danger. Paraguay has 
never wavered; she has cast her lot with those 
nations that defend the rule of liberty through 
cooperation and justice.” 


Following the adjournment of the special 
session the Governing Board entertained 
the Paraguayan President at luncheon. 

In addition to being guest of honor at 
several other dinners and _ luncheons, 
President Morinigo visited the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis as 
well as Mount Vernon and Arlington 
Cemetery. His stay in Washington was 
climaxed by a large reception given at the 
Pan American Union by the Paraguayan 
Ambassador and Senora de Velazquez on 
Saturday evening, June 14. 

President Morinigo left Washington the 
following day for a short trip to Detroit and 
Buffalo, where he visited war production 
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plants. Upon his return he spent five 
days in New York City, visiting West 
Point and being feted by Mayor LaGuar- 
dia, the Consul General of Paraguay, and 
various international business men. Ford- 
ham University conferred an honorary 


degree upon the President. Before return- 
ing to Paraquay President Morinigo was 
to visit Mexico, Peru, and Chile. 

On his way to the United States he 
passed some time in Brazil, where he had 
a most cordial welcome. 


PIKE 


United Nations Conference on 


Food and Agriculture 


REPRESENTATIVES of forty-five nations, in- 
cluding all of the American Republics 
except Argentina, met at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, May 18 to June 3, 1943, inclusive, 
in response to President Roosevelt’s invi- 
tation to attend a United Nations Con- 
ference on Food and Agriculture, for the 
purpose of considering the goal of freedom 
from want in relation to food and agricul- 
ture throughout the world. Meeting in 
the midst of the greatest war ever waged, 
but in full confidence of victory, the Con- 
ference was notable not only because of 
the importance of the problems with 
which it was directly concerned, but also 
because it was the first world conference 
looking toward concerted action and policy 
for the benefit of all nations after victory 
is won. 

In its resolutions and reports, the Con- 
ference recognized that freedom from 
want means a secure, adequate, and suit- 
able supply of food for every man. The 
work of the Conference was divided into 
four sections: I, Consumption levels and 
requirements; II, Expansion of production 
and adaptation to consumption needs; ITI, 
Facilitation ‘and improvement of distribu- 
tion; and IV, Recommendations for con- 


tinuing and carrying forward the work of 
the Conference. 

All men on earth are consumers of food. 
More than two-thirds of them are also pro- 
ducers of it. The work of the Conference 
recognized the fundamental interdepend- 
ence of the consumer and the producer. 
It recognized that the food policy and the 
agricultural policy of the nations must be 
considered together. It was also shown 
that the types of food most generally re- 
quired to improve people’s diets and 
health are in many cases those produced 
by methods of farming best calculated to 
maintain the productivity of the soil and 
to increase and make more stable the re- 
turns to producers; in short, that better 
nutrition means better farming. 

The Conference did not attempt to lay 
down ideal standards of nutrition for all 
peoples. It recognized that while the 
ultimate objective must be a world in 
which all people are fed in full accordance 
with the requirements of good health, it 
will be necessary as a practical measure to 
concentrate on intermediate goals which 
can be progressively raised as conditions 
improve. These intermediate goals must 
differ from region to region according to 
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climate, taste, social habits, and other cir- 
cumstances, and they are therefore pri- 
marily a matter for individual govern- 
ments to determine. 

One of the most important recommenda- 
tions of the Conference was that the 
governments and authorities represented 
should immediately undertake the task 
of increasing the food resources and im- 
proving the diets of their people in ac- 
cordance with the principles and objec- 
tives outlined in the findings of the Con- 
ference; that is, those governments and 
authorities which are in a position to do 
so, such procedure being obviously im- 
possible for governments whose territories 
are entirely or partly occupied by enemy 
forces. Various measures which might be 
taken for this purpose were discussed, such 
as education, special provision for certain 
vulnerable groups of the population, and 
improvement in the quality of available 
food. 

Recognizing that a great increase is 
needed in food production if progress is to 
be made toward freedom from want, 
Section II of the Conference discussed how 
this increase can be brought about. It 
began its work with the assumption, which 
was confirmed by the conclusions of Sec- 
tion I, that not only is more production 
needed if the world is to have sufficient 
food for adequate nutrition, but that both 
new and existing production will have to be 
adjusted to secure more of the “‘protective”’ 
foods which are most necessary for good 
health. Before discussing methods by 
which these changes might be achieved, 
the Section examined the short-term posi- 
tion immediately after liberation of occu- 
pied territories. It was generally agreed 
that his period will be one of shortage, the 
exact incidence and extent of such short- 
ages being governed by the circumstances 
in which the various territories are liber- 
ated from the enemy. During this period 


the first call will be to attain freedom from 
hunger in the war-devastated areas until 
those lands themselves are able to produce 
a harvest. The Conference agreed that 
while shortages last there should be co- 
ordinated action by governments both to 
secure increased production and to prevent 
speculative and violent price fluctuations. 

There is danger that the heavy demand 
for energy foods which will arise from the 
immediate period of shortage may lead, 
as the shortages are overcome, to over- 
production of these foods unless govern- 
ments act with foresight in guiding pro- 
ducers to alter their production programs 
in accordance with long-term require- 
ments. While actual programs must be 
drawn up to suit the particular circum- 
stances of each country, the Conference 
agreed upon broad general principles 
which should serve as a guide in making 
these programs in all countries. These 
principles cover not only the adjustment 
of production to fit long-term require- 
ments of a better diet but also improve- 
ments in the general efficiency of pro- 
duction. 

The Conference also recommended mea- 
sures for new agricultural development. 
It was the opinion of the Conference that 
some parts of the world which at present 
are unproductive could be brought into 
agricultural production if the appropriate 
measures were applied, while at the same 
time, in some areas of rich potentialities, 
development is impeded by overcrowding 
of farmers on the land. While produc- 
tivity of these areas can be increased by 
improved farming methods, it was recog- 
nized that in some cases the development 
of industry to provide employment for 
agricultural populations or emigration to 
other areas offers the alternative measures 
most likely to supply any significant con- 
tribution to a solution of the problem. 

The deliberations of Section III, whose 
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task was to investigate the improvement 
of distribution, clearly showed that con- 
sumers would not be in a position to buy 
the food they need, and producers could 
not be assured of adequate returns, unless 
progress is made through national and 
international action to raise the general 
lével of employment in all countries. The 
work of Section III established the close 
interdependence between the level of 
employment in all countries, the character 
and extent of industrial development, the 
management of currencies, direction of 
national and international investment, and 
national foreign trade policies. Without 
conducting a detailed investigation into 
the policies that should be adopted by the 
governments of the world to promote an 
expansion of economic activity, the Con- 
ference declared that freedom from want 
could not be fully achieved without such 
an expansion and urgently recommended 
that the governments and authorities rep- 
resented take action individually and in 
concert in order to secure that objective. 

Having drawn attention to the funda- 
mental importance, in the approach to 
freedom from want of food, of policies to 
expand and quicken economic activity, 
the Conference discussed the place and 
functions which might be given, within 
the framework of such policies, to inter- 
national arrangements for the control of 
basic staple foodstuffs entering inter- 
national trade. There was agreement 
that the objects of any such arrangements 
must be to eliminate excessive short-term 
movements in the prices of food and agri- 
cultural commodities, to mitigate general 
inflationary or deflationary movements, 
and to facilitate adjustments in production 
that may be necessary to prevent econo- 
mic dislocation. It was agreed, also, that 
any such arrangements should include 
effective representation of consumers as 
well as producers. It was not possible 


for the Conference in the time available 
to discuss future international commodity 
arrangements in detail; discussion was 
directed to general questions of principle 
affecting the operation of such arrange- 
ments as might later be made. The two 
questions to which most attention was 
paid were: (a) The place of buffer stocks 
in these arrangements; and (b) how far 
the desired objectives would have to be 
achieved in order to include within the 
general arrangments agreements for the 
regulation of production. It was agreed 
that further international discussion of 
these questions ought to take place with 
a view toward establishing the broad 
principles to govern the formulation and 
operation of future commodity arrange- 
ments; and that, whatever the nature of 
the arrangements eventually made for 
individual commodities, machinery would 
be needed for coordinating their opera- 
tions in line with the broad principles to 
be agreed upon. 

Comparatively early in the Conference 
it became clear that there was general 
agreement that the nations represented 
should establish a permanent organiza- 
tion in the field of food and agriculture, 
to act as a center of information and ad- 
vice on both agricultural and nutrition 
questions and to maintain a service of 
international statistics. Accordingly the 
Conference recommended the establish- 
ment in Washington, not later than July 
15, 1943, of an Interim Commission, one of 
the functions of which will be to draw up ~ 
for submission to the governments and 
authorities represented at the Conference 
a detailed plan for the proposed permanent 
organization. 

The United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture showed that the govern- 
ments and authorities represented are 
agreed upon the necessity of their taking 
action individually and in concert to 
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achieve freedom from want of food, and 
the reports and recommendations indicate 
further agreement on the methods to be 
followed. All the conclusions and recom- 
mendations adopted by the representa- 
tives of the forty-five United and Associ- 
ated Nations embodied the idea that the 
governments and authorities represented 


Music Education 


should recognize not only their obligation 
to their own people, but also their obliga- 
tion to one another to raise the levels 
of nutrition and the standards of living of 
their citizens, to improve the efficiency 
of agricultural production, and to co- 
operate with one another for the achieve- 
ment of those ends. 


in the Americas 


VANETT LAWLER 


Associate Executive Secretary, Music Educators National Conference 


A WELL-PLANNED program of music inter- 
change between the Americas involves all 
types of music activities and all kinds of 
people interested in music. There has 
been exchange in the field of opera for 
many years; the concert and popular 
fields of music have had exchange of 
materials, concert artists and name bands; 
folk music has had some attention. In the 
field of music education, however, there 
has been a dearth of activity until recently, 
and it is necessary that this important 
field have at least equal opportunity with 
the other fields of music. 

A program of music exchange between 
the Americas will be as effective as the 
numbers involved—the number of people 
reached by the program, and the number 
of technically competent persons partici- 
pating in the exchange. It is with the 
masses of population that the music edu- 
cation program is concerned. The ad- 
ministration of music education is a part 
of the general education program of a 
community, and in its broadest sense is a 
continuous matter from preschool years 
through elementary and secondary schools, 


colleges and universities, and as part of the 
adult education life of every community. 
In this field, then, it would seem there is a 
challenging opportunity and a tremendous 
amount of exchange to be begun and cul- 
tivated. The traffic in music education 
between the Americas has just begun. 

In the summer of 1941 Louis Woodson 
Curtis, Supervisor of Music in the public 
schools of Los Angeles, California, and 
John W. Beattie, Dean of the School of 
Music of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, made a survey trip to the 
other Americas. A report of this trip is 
included in the five issues of the Music 
Educators Journal for 1941-42. In the 
spring of 1942 distinguished music leaders 
from the other American Republics were 
invited to the United States as guests of 
the Pan American Union to attend the 
Biennial Meeting of the Music Educators 
National Conference at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin.? 

Another pioneer activity in the field of 
music education exchange between the 
Americas has been the Editorial Project 

! See BULLETIN, July 1942. 
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of the Pan American Union, begun in the 
fall of 1941. Through cooperation be- 
tween the Music Division of the Pan 
American Union, a specially appointed 
committee of music educators, and the 
music publishers of the country there has 
been made available to the teaching field 
in the United States Latin American music 
material especially suitable for use in the 
schools. This material ranges from en- 
semble and band and orchestra arrange- 
ments to choral arrangements and song 
collections; it has been published here in 
the United States, and is now in wide use 
in the schools. ‘This is only the beginning; 
it is hoped that more and more suitable 
material can be made available.? 

It should be noted here that in its 
broadest sense music education in the 
United States has long been influenced to 
a considerable extent by the popular and 
folk music of Latin America, which has 
filtered into the schools either directly or 
through extracurricular activities of the 
students. In other words, although there 
may not have been formal recognition of 
the influence of Latin American music 
in the actual music courses in schools and 
colleges in the United States, the influence 
has been there nevertheless. 

All the early endeavors in the field of 
music education have made it clear to 
those responsible for this activity that the 
most profitable type of music education 
relationship between the Americas would 
involve study and observation by Latin 
American musicians of the music educa- 
tion program in the United States, and 
similarly, study and observation of the 
entire education program in Latin Amer- 
ica and the relationship of music thereto 
by music educators of the United States. 

Accordingly, beginning with the 1942-43 


2 For a list of these publications see Latin American 
Music (available on request to the Music Division, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C.). 


school year, through the cooperation of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, a group of persons interested in music 
education were invited to the United 
States for the purpose of making a serious 
study of the place of music in the school 
curriculum. The projected plan included 
actual enrollment of the visitors at leading 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 

Some time ago contacts were made with 
these students, now enrolled in colleges 
and teacher-training institutions, for the 
purpose of learning from them their re- 
actions to music education in the United 
States and the probable uses to which 
their year of study, teaching, and observa- 
tion will be put upon their return to their 
own countries. The students for the most 
part are now at the halfway mark in their 
sojourn here, and the following para- 
graphs include either paraphrases or quo- 
tations from communications received 
from them. 

At the present time the visiting students 
in music education are Maria Concepcién 
Ballesteros from Mexico City, who is 
studying at the University of Indiana in 
Bloomington; Margarita Menéndez of 
Habana, enrolled at New York Univer- 
sity; Roque Cordero from Panama, who 
is in the Music Education Department at 
the University of Minnesota; René Amen- 
gual from Santiago, Chile, now a student 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Miguel Uribe of Bogota, Colombia, 
who is at the School of Music, Northwest- 
ern University; his wife Cecilia de Uribe, 
also at Northwestern University; and Vir- 
ginia Ziafhiga of Costa Rica, who has just 
completed a two-year stay at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

At the University of Indiana, Maria 
Concepcién Ballesteros has enrolled in the 
prescribed teacher-training class in music 
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education, which includes observation of 
classroom work in the Bloomington public 
schools. In March of this year Srta. 
Ballesteros attended the biennial meeting 
of the North Central Music Educators 
Conference in Cincinnati, and had an 
opportunity to observe a Wartime Insti- 
tute on Music Education in which the 
leading music educators from ten North 
Central states participated. In comment- 
ing on the teaching of music in schools in 
the United States, Srta. Ballesteros says: 
“‘T think that the success of music educa- 
tion in the United States is due mainly 
to the special attention that is given to the 
preparation of music teachers... the 
vast quantity of specially prepared and 
selected music teaching materials is, of 
course, of tremendous value to the teachers 
of music education in the United States.” 

In her report Srta. Ballesteros further 
points out that the progam of music 
education in Mexico is being extended at 
the present time under the auspices of the 
Department of Music Education in Mexico, 
whose head is Luis Sandi, and emphasizes 
the fact that the greatest need now is for 
increased emphasis on the special teacher- 
training courses in music education—in 
other words, the teaching of educational 
procedures to musicians, so that music, 
like other subjects, can be taught to large 
groups of children in the schools. Srta. 
Ballesteros also expresses the hope that, 
as time goes on, outstanding Mexican 
composers will be encouraged to write 
music for use in the schools. A similar 
hope is shared by music educators in the 
United States, insofar as our own com- 
posers are concerned. 

At the end of this calendar year Srta. 
Ballesteros will return to Mexico to 
pursue her career in music education. 

For the last year Srta. Margarita 
Menéndez from Habana, Cuba, has been 
studying at New York University, and 


has been engaged in practice teaching in 
several of the New Jersey schools. It is 
encouraging to note in the report from 
Srta. Menéndez that she believes music 
education succeeds to a large degree in 
reaching the homes of the students, and 
that through this means ‘“‘music is rapidly 
becoming a very important part of Amer- 
ican life.” In reference to music educa- 
tion in Cuba, Srta. Menéndez gives us 
the news that in January 1943 the Cuban 
Government introduced music education 
into the school curriculum. The Ministry 
of Education is following this development 
closely, and in this connection Srta. 
Menéndez has been invited to give a 
three-week summer course on music edu- 
cation methods at the International Con- 
servatory in Habana for the more than 
sixty private piano and voice teachers 
who are now responsible for the actual 
work in music education in the schools of 
Cuba. Srta. Menéndez’ report empha- 
sizes the need for more teaching mate- 
rials suitable for use in the schools of Cuba. 

Upon completion of her summer work 
at the International Conservatory in 
Habana, Srta. Menéndez will return to 
continue her work in the Music Education 
Department at New York University. 

In the spring of 1943 Roque Cordero 
arrived from Panama as a student in the 
Music Education Department of the 
University of Minnesota. Sefior Cordero 
reports enthusiastically not only on his 
experiences in classroom work at the 
University of Minnesota, but also on the 
contacts he has made with music educators 
throughout the State of Minnesota. “The 
advanced state which music education has 
achieved is a guarantee of a glorious and 
artistic future for this great Nation,” 
writes Senor Cordero. He comments on 
the development of the Competition-Festi- 
val activity in the United States, and on 
the creative music projects undertaken as 
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a regular part of music education in the 
schools. 

Looking ahead to his work in music 
education upon his return to Panama, 
Senor Cordero stresses the necessity for 
the introduction of music education in the 
primary schools, and for reorientation of 
the private teachers to the system of mass 
teaching. This blending of various music 
interests has been a part of the evolution 
of music education in the United States. 

René Amengual is at present good-will 
ambassador in music education from 
Chile. For the last school year Senor 
Amengual has been a student in the 
Music Education Department at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He has 
been absorbing a great deal of the philoso- 
phy of music education and of teaching 
procedures in the United States, and at the 
same time sharing with the students in the 
music Classes at Teachers College the music 
of Chile. In the spring of this year Sefor 
Amengual attended the biennial meeting 
of the Eastern Music Educators Confer- 
ence in Rochester, New York, not only 
as a guest but also as a participant in the 
program; here he had an opportunity 
to become acquainted and exchange ideas 
with the leading music educators of the 
eastern part of the United States. In 
commenting upon his reactions thus far, 
Sefor Amengual says: ‘“‘Music education 
as presented in the schools of the United 
States is an zmportant matter.” While there 
is still a great deal to hope for as regards 
the acceptance of music in the regular 
curricula of schools in the United States, 
nevertheless it is encouraging to know that 
a visitor to the United States gains the 
impression that such progress is being 
made; for in the United States, as in any 
other country, a subject field such as music 
or art will succeed to the extent that it is 
regarded as essential by administrators 
and community alike. 


During the summer of 1943 Senor 
Amengual met many music educators as 
he traveled about to participate in music 
education activities at the Eastman School 
of Music, at the University of Michigan, 
at Northwestern University, and at a 
music education clinic in Webster Grove, 
Missouri. On this trip he was able to 
become familiar with many of the prob- 
lems in rural music education. 

Upon his return to Chile, Sefor Amen- 
gual plans to pursue a career in training 
for music education, and also to compose 
music suitable for use by children in the 
schools. It is his hope that music educa- 
tion in Chile may be extended to the point 
where children in the lower elementary 
grades can have access to it. In Chile, as 
in many parts of the United States, music 
teaching now begins only in the upper 
elementary grades. . 

At Northwestern University in Evanston, 
Ill., Miguel Uribe and his wife Cecilia have 
been having an opportunity to observe and 
participate in a music education program 
which correlates the music teaching in the 
schools with the teacher-training courses in 
the School of Music at the University; stu- 
dents in the schools have an opportunity to 
participate in music from preschool years 
through college and university. As a re- 
sult of this experience their report states: 
“Without fear of contradiction we can say 
that the United States leads the world with 
respect to music education.” 

Miguel and Cecilia de Uribe were guests 
at the North Central Music Educators Con- 
ference which was held in Cincinnati this 
last spring, and were able to hear many 
fine bands, orchestras, and choruses from — 
the North Central area as well as to meet 
leading music educators from the middle 
West. Sefiora de Uribe also did practice 
teaching in the Evanston public schools, 
where she made it a point to teach the 
children songs in Spanish. 
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About their return to Colombia, Senor 
Uribe and his wife say: ““Our greatest am- 
bition upon returning to our country is to 
organize choruses, bands, and orchestras 

. to place good record libraries in the 
various elementary and high schools. . . 
to give Government officials proper infor- 
mation regarding the importance of teacher- 
training classes in music education at the 
conservatory . . . and so far as is possible 
to select suitable song material for school 
use.” Their report emphasizes Colom- 
bia’s need for more trained teachers of 
music, and for suitable teaching materials. 

Two years ago Virginia Zaniga came to 
the University of Kentucky at Lexington; 
since then she has secured her degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in Music Education, as 
well as the degree of Master of Arts. 
Srta. Zuniga has appeared throughout the 
State of Kentucky before study groups, 
music clubs, and educational meetings, to 
present the music of Costa Rica. Srta. 
Zuniga was also a guest at the North Cen- 
tral Conference in Cincinnati. She has 
now returned to Costa Rica where, begin- 
ning with the next school term, she will 
undertake general supervisory work in the 
field of music education in the public 
schools. 

So we see that the way is being charted 
for a continuous exchange in the field of 
music education between the United 
States and the other American Republics. 
It is equally important that every effort be 
made to encourage similar exchange of 
persons and materials among the other 
Republics. Chilean music educators and 


materials should be known to Brazil; 
Brazilian music educators could spend 
time profitably in Mexico and vice versa; 
the program the Government of Cuba is 
undertaking should be known in detail in 
Argentina; and so on. As the various 
States in the United States are sharing 
their programs of music education with 
each other and with the hemisphere as a 
whole, so an exchange program among the 
other American Republics is equally 
desirable. 

Thus it appears that a solid foundation 
is being laid for exchange in the field of 
music education. There is every reason 
to believe that this fine work will continue. 
From the foregoing we glean some basic 
facts which might be briefly summarized 
as follows: 


1. It is evident that we have in the field of music 
education an opportunity to reach large numbers 
of people both north and south; 

2. It is further evident that in order to make 
music education function as a part of general edu- 
cation both north and south, and in order that 
the slogan “Music for Every Child, Every Child 
for Music”? may become a fact as well as a slogan, 
we must have many more music educators from 
the south living, studying, and teaching in the 
United States, and many more music educators 
from the United States living, studying, and 
teaching in the other American Republics; 

3. It is desirable that there be exchange of 
persons and materials in music education among 
the other American Republics; 

-4. We must continue to provide ways and means 
whereby more Latin American music may be 
available for school use in the United States, and 
we must in turn arrange for the availability in 
Latin America of music education materials from 
the United States. 


The Ambassador of Costa Rica 
to the United States 


On May 6, 1943, Sefor Don Carlos M. 
Escalante Duran, recently appointed Am- 
bassador of Costa Rica to the United 
States, presented his letters of credence to 
President Roosevelt. Sefior Escalante’s re- 
marks on that occasion were in part as 
follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

The designs of destiny have willed that the Chief 
of State should deem it fitting to bestow on me the 
honor of representing the people and the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica before those of Your Excellency 
in the highest rank of the diplomatic hierarchy. 
The distinction which such a charge implies be- 
comes even greater in view of the happy circum- 
stance of your presence in the First Magistracy of 
the United States of America. Indubitably this is 
a manifestation of Providence. To face exception- 
ally complex problems it has chosen one who rep- 
resents the highest human values of the age; one 
who, because of his perfect conception of present- 
day facts, the promptness and sagacity of his deci- 
sions, and fundamentally, the origin of his ideas 
of justice—which found in him a fertile field, 
blessed by all the gifts of nature, heredity, and en- 
vironment—has utilized them in the most sincere 
devotion to the postulates of law as the supreme 
manifestation of the sovereignty of the people. 

The promotion of the representations of our Re- 
publics to the rank of Embassies confirms objec- 
tively the doctrine of the juridical and political 
equality of nations and coincides with the devel- 
opment of events of the deepest universal import, 
the culmination of which will, without the slightest 
doubt, be the establishment of an order in which 
there will prevail in international affairs respect 
for agreements and mutual comprehension, and 
in social and juridical affairs, the constructive ex- 
ercise of the four freedoms in the enunciation of 
which Your Excellency has so wisely condensed 
the ideals which move just men in the present up- 
heaval of the expected trend of their history. 

I sum up in the foregoing words our conception 
of the common ideal, and I take pleasure in de- 
claring that the people and Government of Costa 
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Rica are completely in accord with your own in 
their decision to sacrifice in order to attain such 
high objectives, and that my diplomatic activity 
will have as its inspiration an enthusiastic desire 
to cooperate, as an expression of the sentiments of 
cordiality which your Government’s attitude has 
awakened among your friends and brothers, the 
Costa Ricans. 

I therefore take my office, feeling uplifted by 
the honor that it confers and fully persuaded 
of its dignity and the sincere collaboration that 
it implies. In so doing, I think it is fitting to 
state that we fully understand the new American 
doctrines happily crystallized in the Good Neigh- 
bor policy, and that although, because of its cir- 
cumstances, our Nation has not shed its blood in 
the war, it has done and will do whatever it is_ 
able to do in the support of measures of collective 
security and economic importance, and that it~ 
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has hastened to give concrete form, through insti- 
tutions created by constructive laws, to possible 
technical solutions of the social problems of the 
future. . 


President Roosevelt replied to the Am- 
bassador in part in the following words: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 


. . . In elevating our respective missions to the 
grade of Embassy our Governments have given 
renewed expression not only to the friendly rela- 
tions which have always prevailed between them 
but also to the mutual appreciation which unites 
the peoples of our two countries. This action, 
moreover, reaffirms, as you so aptly say, the 
principle of juridical and political equality among 
nations, a principle, I may add, which has con- 
tributed so significantly toward the development 
of inter-American solidarity. 

As you undertake your new duties and respon- 
sibilities as the first Costa Rican Ambassador 
accredited to this Government, I assure you that 
the officials of this Government will be happy 
to extend to you their cordial collaboration and 
assistance in all matters regarding which you may 
consult them. ... 


Costa Rica’s new Ambassador to Wash- 
ington was born in San José on October 
7, 1902, the son of Luis Escalante Fernan- 
dez and Anita Duran de Vars. He was 
educated in his native country and spent 
considerable time traveling in Europe. 


Entering upon an agricultural and business 
career, he engaged in the production of 
coffee, sugarcane, and cattle, and was a 
member of a coffee-exporting firm. 

Senor Escalante’s public life began in 
1940, when he was elected deputy to the 
National Congress for the Province of 
San José. In September of that year he 
was named Secretary of State for the 
Department of the Treasury and Com- 
merce. From 1940 to 1943 he served as 
adviser to the National Bank of Costa Rica 
and in March 1943 he was for a short 
time Acting Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, prior to his appointment as Am- 
bassador to the United States. He has 
also represented his Government on vari- 
ous special missions. In the capacity of 
Ambassador on Special Mission, he at- 
tended the inauguration of the President 
of Mexico in December 1940, and in 
April 1942 he visited the United States as 
special financial agent of the Government 
of Costa Rica. 

Ambassador Escalante is also serving as 
his Government’s representative on the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. 





‘Who Were Mending Their Nets”’ 


ROBERT KING HALL 
Commission on English Language Studies, Harvard University 


PASQUAL was very frightened. He tried 
to think back over the past few days, but 
the churning of the water alongside the 
old launch and the gentle swells distracted 
him. The judge had asked him where he 
was born. Who were his parents? He 
dimly recalled a woman he had known as 
mother lying gasping in a rain-drenched 
hut up in the tangled mato. She had died 
one day and some men from the road had 
dug a grave and piled a stone or two at its 
head. They were silent men, those men 
who worked on the road that was stretch- 
ing south to Rio Negro, caboclos from. the 
coffee country to the north. They called 
him Preto and gave him a bit of their rice 
and black beans. 

He tried to think of those days when he 
had wandered up the road, led by some 
restless feeling that in the big city he might 
find work. The first night in Curitiba had 
been the worst. He lay shivering in a 
doorway and listened to the rumble of 
traffic. The strange buses and electric 
lights had fascinated him, but the last of 
the rice he had stolen was gone and hun- 
ger made him faint. The days that fol- 
lowed were a blur. He saw again the 
bootblack Rui who had shared his bed in 
the basement of that house out near the 
edge of town. He had fought with a boy 
who sold papers near the big hotel where 

This is the third in a series of articles on outstanding 
Latin American educational experiments. The first ap- 
peared in the September 1940 issue of the Bulletin under 
the title of The Federico Santa Maria Technical Uni- 
versity, and the second appeared in the April 1947 issue 
with the title Educating the Chilean Huaso. Margaret 


Gwenllian Stanton was co-author with Dr. Hall on 
these first two articles. 
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the rich people from Sao Paulo and the 
Federal Capital stayed. He had sold 
papers himself, and once had stolen a 
drink from the table of a man who was 
gambling. He remembered the searing 
fire of that drink and later his retching 
and the vomit which had spoiled his 
papers. How long ago that seemed—and 
then yesterday. .. . 

Rui had come at dusk and whispered to 
him to follow. They crossed the street 
and slipped in between two old buildings. 
How vividly he remembered the broken 
plaster on the wall, the old iron bed, the 
whispers that had frightened him as he 
came to the end of the hallway. The door 
had creaked as they were slipping away, 
but thay had a billfold from the coat that 
had been carelessly tossed on a chair. 
Rui knew his way around. Rui had split 
the money with some dimly seen woman 
on the lower floor of the building next door. 
Rui had bought him a dinner and later 
drinks. But Rui had not been able to 
save him from those two giant policemen 
who yanked him up from his drunken 
sleep and took him before the judge. Rui 
had not been there to save him from that 
judge. 

And now he was in a launch beating 
north along the coast from the city of 
Paranagua. And Pasqual was very much 
afraid. 

Pasqual’s first view of the J/ha das Cobras 
(Island of Snakes) was much the same as 
that which had greeted the fifty boys who 
had preceded him to the School of Fisher- 
men. He saw two towering hills rising 
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THE ANTONIO SERAFIM SCHOOL OF FISHERMEN 


In this panoramic view of the school, located on the Ilha das Cobras, State of Parana, may be seen some 
of the buildings and the football field which the boys themselves constructed during their few leisure hours. 


out of the sea. Beyond the island he 
caught a glimpse of white clouds mounting 
in the blueness of the sky. Off to the west, 
in the bay, he could see a few of the 
fishermen from Paranagua, poling their 
dugout canoes from net to net. The haze 
of the mountains in the background, 
together with the posts sticking up from 
the water with their oil lamps and dripping 
nets, made him think of a picture he had 
seen in the window of the travel agency 
down by the hotel. The island was 
covered with tangled green foliage; around 
it was the glint of wavelets, and every- 
where the sea was strange. 

The School of Fishermen, which bears 
the full title Escola de Pescadores ‘‘ Antonio 
Serafim,’’ was founded by the Interventor for 
the State of Parana as an experiment in 
the education of delinquent boys. The 


idea of a school in. which boys bound over 
by the courts might be taught a trade and 
then returned to society as useful citizens 
is not new in Brazil. Most of the schools 
of this type have failed for two reasons. 
They have held the boy in a virtual prison, 
open to the scorn, or, what is sometimes 
worse, the sympathy of the people with 
whom he has lived. And they have pre- 
pared the boys to follow urban trades, to 
be shoemakers, tailors, iron-workers, print- 
ers, and weavers. The social pressure 
which city life exerts upon these boys when 
once they are released almost inevitably 
forces them back into crime. Old scenes, 
old companions, old temptations, and the 
precarious economic life of an overcrowded 
trade—these are too much for those whose 
wills have once been weak. 

What could be more remote from the 
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influence of a big city than some island on 
a little-inhabited coast? What trade would 
furthest remove a lad from the influences of 
the crimes he had committed? What type 
of life could be more healthful than that of 
fishing, working in the fields, mending 
boats and nets and caring for the animals 
and implements of a farm? 

The School of Fishermen to which 
Pasqual was sent is more a mode of life 
than a school. The island is heavily 
wooded on the slopes of the twin hills. To 
reduce the danger of mosquitos and 
malaria the boys have cut down and 
burned off some of the worst of this 
growth, and in the open clearings have 
cultivated the wild bananas which they 
found there. Lying between the hills is a 
broad, flat, sandy plain covered on the 
landward side with thickets of tall bamboo. 
In the glades of this forest graze the cattle 
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Courtesy of Robert King Hall 


which supply the school with milk and 
meat. The shore is rocky, and the currents 
swirling past the little dock run swift and 
deep. A strong man or a desperate one 
might swim to one of the other islands, but 
beyond that lies open sea. The plain 
shelves downward to a sandy beach and 
little bay on the Atlantic side, and here are 
the buildings of the school and its farm. 
Through the notch formed by the hills 
there comes an ocean breeze on even the 
stillest days. 

The main building of the school houses 
classrooms, dining hall, and dormitory. 
The classrooms are typical of the Brazilian 
elementary school. There are benches 
and desks fastened securely to the floor 
in parallel lines. Over the seat of the 
master on its small raised podium there 
hangs a framed photograph of the Presi- 
dent, Getulio Vargas. A flag of Brazil 





MENDING THE NETS 


The boys at the School of Fishermen are taught to make, dry, repair, and store their fish nets. They 
have also developed a small but profitable business in the manufacture of nets for tennis and volleyball. 
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A WORKSHOP 


In workshops such as this one, set in a bamboo thicket, the boys learn how to ashion fishtraps, buoys, 
paddles, and dugout canoes. 


moves slightly in the air which comes from 
the seaward window. ‘The room is scru- 
pulously clean, and what marks there are 
on the blackboard are written in the hard, 
copper-plate script of the teacher. ‘There 
is utter silence in the room, no restless 
movement, no craning of necks to see the 
new boy, no whispers or notes passed 
surreptitiously from hand to hand. The 
master speaks and one of the boys scram- 
bles to his feet and stands at attention 
while he rattles off a formal, stylized 
answer. He had never been six miles from 
his home until that dreadful day when he 
was sent down the long railroad to 
Paranagua and then by boat to the school. 
The name of the nation to the south is 
only a name and a different color on the 
map to him. Yet he tells of war. He 
describes the defense of a city, the spang 


of bullets on the giant cobblestones which 
gave the battle its name. He tells of 
weary troops and victory. Pedagogically 
it is formalism at its worst, yet there comes 
over the lad as he speaks a certain pride 
in his country which lifts the lesson far 
above rote learning. 

Most of the boys who are sent to the 
school are between eight and eighteen, and 
very few have finished the four years of ele- 
mentary education which the compulsory 
school laws of Parana demand. Each boy 
is required to complete this schooling 
during the period of his stay at the island. 
They study reading, writing, the elements 
of arithmetic, a bit of Portuguese grammar 
and Brazilian geography and history. At 
noon there is the clatter of a bell and the 
boys rise and file out to their luncheon. 

Meals at the school are conducted with 
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LEVELING OFF A FOOTBALL FIELD 


Using tools they made themselves, the boys spent all their free time for more than a year working on 
their football field. More than 15,000 cubic yards of dirt were moved by hand before the task was 
finished. 


the same silent efficiency and formality of 
the classroom. Each boy has an assigned 
task and moves quietly to do it. The food 
is truly the product of their own hands. 
There is fish caught and smoked or salted 
for the long seasons when there are no runs. 
Occasionally the boys have a treat of pork, 
beef, or mutton from the flocks and herds 
that they have tended. Rice comes from 
their plantings in the swampland they have 
drained. There are golden bananas from 
the trees on the slopes of the hill. A bland, 
soft, creamy vegetable is cooked from the 
heart of young shoots of bamboo. There 
are chickens and ducks and eggs. But the 
staple food, day in and day out, is the rice 
and black beans of the caboclo. Older boys 
supervise the cooking, ladle it from the 
great kettles into tin plates and cups which 
are carried to the scrubbed bare boards 


of the table. There are no chairs, but 
benches, and all the boys tuck their caps 
in their waistbands as they bend over their 
food. There is silence while they eat and 
silence while they quickly clear the tables 
and clean the room. 

The afternoon is spent in vocational edu- 
cation, and here all formalism disappears. 
Each boy must learn two things at least. 
He must know how to live from the soil 
and he must know how to live from the sea. 
All are taught to make nets and to dry, re- 
pair, and store those that they have used. 
They work in wood and cane to fashion fish 
traps, buoys, and paddles. They learn to 
hollow out the giant logs of the coastal for- _ 
est to make dugout canoes which will ride 
even ocean waves. ‘They learn to paddle, 
sail, to lay their nets and to draw their haul. 
They smoke fish and salt it. They learn to 
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gauge a storm. In the farm of the school 
they learn to raise stock, to utilize the nat- 
ural fruits and products of the mato, to 
grow rice. They have a simple woodwork- 
ing shop and blacksmith forge. ‘They make 
and repair their tools. Everything they 
need they either take from the land or the 
sea or must create with their own hands. 

When night comes they go to their beds 
in the big dormitory. Each boy is given 
blankets, pillow, towels. He sleeps on a 
regulation steel army cot and keeps his 
personal belongings neatly stored in a 
locker at its head. Beds were an unknown 
thing to some of these lads before the is- 
land. Through the open windows the 
breeze from the ocean makes this large 
room cool on even the hottest night. The 
cleanness and order are more than mili- 
tary. It is like a hundred similar sleeping 
rooms in the fashionable colegios of the 
Republic. Only a small barred room at 
the end where incorrigibles must sleep re- 
minds one that these boys are not yet free. 

But before this there comes an hour just 
at dusk when all work stops. This is the 
hour for which the boys live each day. It 
is the hour when they become again free 
men, when they direct their own activity, 
when they may in their own queer young- 
old way have their pleasure. And oddly 
enough this is the hour when they work the 
hardest. 

No one quite remembers who first sug- 


gested it. It was perhaps one of the older 
boys who had had some schooling up in 
Curitiba. But for more than a year all 
the boys have given their only free time to 
work at the back-breaking task of leveling 
off a hillside and digging from its side a 
football field. First they had to make 
their tools, then they built drags and bar- 
rows and finally they organized their gangs 
of workers. It took a year, and more than 
15,000 cubic yards of dirt were moved by 
hand, but it is nearly done. The classes of 
net makers have developed a profitable 
minor industry in tennis and volleyball 
nets which they ship to all parts of the 
country. Through this contact they have 
made a friend of the supervisor of play- 
grounds in Parana and he has supplied 
them with balls. ; 

On Sunday afternoons when all work 
stops the silence of the island is broken. 
In a wild riot the students pour up the 
winding paths of the farm and spill out 
onto the playing field. In a moment sides 
are chosen and the kick-off comes. Shrieks 
and cat-calls, cheers and groans follow the 
play. A “‘left out-side” centers the ball 
with a long swinging loop and a score is 
made. For this brief hour they are truly 
free. For all the next week the talk as they 
mend their nets and feed the stock will be 
of that beautiful centering kick. And 
Pasqual will walk a little proudly when he 
feels their eyes upon him. 





Photograph by Manuel Valenzuela 


“Tuts: afternoon you had better see a 
Tarascan Indian spear ducks, using the 
atl-atl,” said Sefior Peralta as he watched 
me drawing an Indian model on the 
island of Janitzio in Lake Pa&atzcuaro, 
Mexico. 

**Atl-atl,” I queried, ‘‘what is that?” 

“It is an adjunct to the spearer’s spear 
that many of the Indian tribes have used 
since time immemorial.” And then he 
added, ‘‘This will be a fine chance for 
you to see how it works: better go.” 

I certainly needed no further urging. 
Thus my -program for the late afternoon 
was settled. In along dugout we silently 
pushed our way into the mass of reeds that 
stuck far out into the lake and in this cover 

Copyright 1943 by Eben F. Comins. Extract from 
an unpublished book on the Indians of the Americas. 
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The Atl-atl 


EBEN F. COMINS 


stopped. Above, the sinking sun sent its 
gold vibrating into the blue, flaming the 
tops of the reeds and burnishing the copper 
of the youth’s naked body. His rolled-up 
shorts were the only garment necessary 
for this hunting season. There he stood 
in the bow of the boat, a living statue of a 
young Indian Neptune posed with trident 
inhand. ‘This trident-spear was a polished 
lance of bamboo at least fifteen feet long 
terminating in three sharp metal prongs. 
It rested in the lower end of a narrow 
trough of wood, the throwing stick or 
atl-atl. ‘This slim stick, the upper end of 
which he held in his right hand, length- 
ened his arm by two feet when snapped 
into play and added a terrific propelling 
power to the arm and weapon. He was 
aiming with his left hand. Poised, with 
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powerful leg muscles balancing his body 
and the frail craft to perfect stability and 
with arms ready to catapult the spear, 
he waited. 

Without warning there was a rushing 
sound behind us, and into the air shot 
two streaks of russet lightning. At the 
same instant the Indian let go his length- 


ened arm and a sheening sliver cut the 
air, striking a second later into the belly 
of one of the ducks. For a moment the 
mass shivered and then plummeted into 
the lake where the victim, impinged on 
the lance, silently floated. It was a con- 
summate performance of the use of the 
primitive at/-at] executed with flashing skill. 


DIRS 


The Americas and the War 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parenthesis, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 


those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(e. g., 2a). 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Ofictal; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
El Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Ze Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 
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1 Rumania severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6, 1942. 
2 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 


(The Department of State Bulletin, April 18, 1942.) 
(The Department of 


PART XVII 


ARGENTINA 


23a. August 31, 1942. Resolution No. 33,629, 
Ministry of Agriculture, creating the Subcom- 
mission on Wool Baling. (Boletin Oficial, January 
26, 1943.) 


25a. September 9, 1942. Resolution No. 34,013, 
Ministry of Agriculture, levying an extra charge 
on all burlap used to package merchandise 
leaving the country. (Boletin Oficial, February 
2, 1943.) 

27a. September 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 130,602, authorizing the Government of the 
Province of Buenos Aires to fix maximum prices 
of certain products. (Boletin Oficial, October 22, 
1942.) 

276. September 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 130,850, authorizing the Government of the 
Province of Tucum4n to fix maximum prices of 
certain products. (Boletin Oficial, October 22, 
1942.) 


27c. September 18, 1942. Law providing for 
the readjustment of rents for-lands used for 
cultivation of cereals and oil-seeds, adopted as a 
result of the present situation which hampers 
overseas trade in such crops; to be effective for 
the duration of the emergency and one year 
thereafter, up to a maximum of three years. 
(Review of the River Plate, Buenos Aires, September 
25, 1942.) 


28a. September 29, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 131,644.—2,829, approving regulations for 
non-commissioned officers in the Air Corps. 
(Boletin Oficial, January 11, 1943.) 


34e. October 15, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 133,234.—Expte. 29,376/1942, fixing prices for 
new burlap bags in the possession of dealers and 


agriculturists in the interior of the country. 
(Boletin Oficial, January 30, 1943.) 


34f. October 15, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 133,185.—Expte. 32,580/1942, increasing 
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surcharges on burlap. (See Argentina 17) and 
27, BuLLETIN, December 1942 and March 1943.) 
(Boletin Oficial, February 6, 1943.) 


36c;. October 26, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 133,998, confirming maximum gasoline 
prices in order to enforce the rationing system and 
prevent speculation. (Boletin Oficial, October 31, 
1942.) 


38c,. November 20, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 136,320.—Expte. No. 34,343/1942, authoriz- 
ing the entrance into Argentina of up to 1,000 
children taken from German concentration 
camps as provided for by the Delegation of 
Argentine Israelite Associations. (Boletin Oficial, 
January 9, 1943.) 


38d,. November 23, 1942. Resolution No. 
36,832, Ministry of Agriculture, setting forth 
regulations governing the Advisory Gasoline 
Rationing Commission established by Resolution 
No. 34,785 of September 24, 1942 (see Argentina 
286, Burietin, April 1943). (Boletin Oficial, 
February 2, 1943.) 


38e,. November 24, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 136,463, appointing a member of the Rubber 
Rationing Commission to go to the United States 
and study matters related to rubber supply and 
the use of substitutes adaptable to Argentine 
needs. (Boletin Oficial, January 12, 1943.) 


38e. November 24, 1942. Resolution No. 
36,875, Ministry of Agriculture, increasing the 
functions of the Advisory Gasoline Rationing 
Commission to include all fuels derived from 
petroleum. (See Argentina 28+, BuLLETIN, April 
1943 and 38d; above.) (Boletin Oficial, February 
Dam\943)) 


38f;, November 26, 1942. Resolution No. 
36,994, Ministry of Agriculture, declaring certain 
specified stocks of rubber subject to expropriation 
in accordance with Decree No. 114,919 of March 
3, 1942 (see Argentina 11, BuLieTIN, July and 
September 1942.) (Boletin Oficial, February 4, 
1943.) 


39a. November 30, 1942. Resolution No. 37,513, 
Ministry of Agriculture, increasing the size of the 
Advisory Gasoline Rationing Commission (see 
285 above). (Boletin Oficial, February 2, 1943.) 


40b. December 3, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 137,318, fixing maximum prices for the 
Province of Tucum4n in accordance with Decree 
No. 130,850 (see 275 above). (Boletin Oficial, 
January 12, 1943.) 


42c. December 10, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 137,672, approving Resolution No. 147 of 


‘and banana prices (see 44c¢ above). 


November 25, 1942, Special Commission for 
Supply Control, which provides for declaration 
of stocks by all firms possessing more than 500 
kilos of tea. (Boletin Oficial, January 5, 1943.) 


42d. December 11, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 138,013, levying a charge of 2 pesos on gaso- 
line ration books for the first quarter of 1943 and 
of one peso for the other quarters. (Boletin Oficial, 
February 2, 1943.) 


44a. December 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 138,417, providing for overtime employment 
of personnel in establishments manufacturing 
reclaimed rubber. (Boletin Oficial, February 1, 
1943.) 


446. December 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 138,693, levying a 2-peso fee on the special 
document necessary to secure gasoline for tourist 
purposes. (Boletin Oficial, February 2, 1943.) 


44c. December 17, 1942. Resolution No. 168, 
Commission for Supply Control, fixing maximum 
sales prices in the Federal Capital for bananas 


and Brazilian oranges. (Boletin Oficial, January 
26, 1943.) 


47). December 23, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 139,043, approving Resolution No. 168, 
Commission for Supply Control, fixing orange 
(Boletin 
Oficial, January 26, 1943.) 


47o,. December 23,1942. Resolution No. 38,008, 
Ministry of Agriculture, authorizing the packing 
of Portland cement in certain types of burlap bags, 
the bags being acquired in accordance with De- 
cree No. 123,536 of June 25, 1942 (see Argentina 
20a,, BULLETIN, December 1942). (Boletin Oficial, 
January 8, 1943.) 


47o,. December 24, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 130,010, abolishing the Technical Council on 
Supplies created by Decree No. 118,201 of April 
21, 1942 (see Argentina 15,, BULLETIN, January 
1943), inasmuch as said commission became un- 
necessary with the creation of the Commission for 
Supply Control (see Argentina 19;, BULLETIN, 
January 1943). (Boletin Oficial, January 11, 1943.) 


47oe. December 29, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 139,332, exempting samples of cotton from the 
export permit requirements of Decree No. 122,330 
of June 10, 1942 (see Argentina 19c, BULLETIN, 
November and December 1942). (Boletin Oficial, 
January 12, 1943.) 


47oq. December 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 139,761, providing that all resolutions of the 
Special Commission for Supply Control will be 
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valid from date of issuance until presidential ac- 
tion is taken. (See Argentina 19; and 334, BULLE- 
TIN, January and March 1943.) (Boletin Oficial, 
January 7, 1943.) 


479.. December 30, 1942. Resolution No. 38,298 
Ministry of Agriculture, fixing export quotas for 
cotton yarns. (Boletin Oficial, January 26, 1943.) 


47,. December 31, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 139783.—1,671.—Dto. No. 1,117, fixing an 
emergency formula for denatured alcohol. (Bole- 
tin Oficial, January 25, 1943.) 


47;. December 31, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 139,925.—Expte. 638/1942, ordering the 
Ministry of Agriculture to provide for the sale of 
up to 180,000 tons of linseed oil to be used as a 
fuel substitute for fuel, Diesel, and gas oils. 
(Boletin Oficial, February 1, 1943.) 


51. (Boletin Oficial, February 5, 1943.) 
52. (Boletin Oficial, January 26, 1943.) 
53. (Boletin Oficial, January 26, 1943.) 


53a. January 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
141,132, fixing the service fee of the Committee 
for Exportation and Industrial and Commercial 
Promotion at 5 percent of the value of exports 
authorized by that organization. (Boletin Oficial, 
January 26, 1943.) 


536. January 19, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
141,193, making an exception to Decree No. 
125,646 of July 22, 1942 (see Argentina 20m, 
BuLLetin, December 1942 and January 1943) by 
authorizing the exportation of up to 30,000 tons of 
firewood to Uruguay. (Boletin Oficial, February 
12, 1943.) 


53c. January 19, 1943. Resolution No. 39,022, 
Ministry of Agriculture, providing that Resolu- 
tion No. 34,013 relative to extra charges on burlap 
(see 25a above) be applicable as of January 1, 
1943, and making exceptions. (Boletin Oficial, 
February 2, 1943.) 


53d. January 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
141,261, fixing maximum prices for pharmaceu- 
tical products for the Province of Tucuman in ac- 
cordance with Decree No. 130,850 (see 275 above). 
(Boletin Oficial, January 26, 1943.) 


54a. January 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
141,358, fixing maximum prices for specified 
articles of prime necessity for the city of La Plata 
in accordance with Decree No. 130,602 (see 27a 
above). (Boletin Oficial, February 6, 1943.) 


1943. Resolu- 
(Boletin 


55. (Correction) January 19, 
tion No. 38,989, Ministry of Agriculture. 
Oficial, January 28, 1943.) 


55,. January 29, 1943. Resolution No. 39,430, 
Ministry of Agriculture, making the gasoline 
rationing plan for tourists established by Decree 
No. 138,693 (see 446 above) applicable in the 
Provinces of Catamarca and La Rioja. (Boletin 
Oficial, February 2, 1943.) 


55». February 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
142,452, requiring garage proprietors to submit 
a report of the vehicles kept in their garages, as 
well as a weekly report of gasoline sales, in order to 
carry out Decree No. 133,998 of October 26, 
1942 (see 36c,; above). (Boletin Oficial, February 
9, 1943.) 


63a. March —, 1943. Presidential Decree plac- 
ing all liquid fuel rationing and the Fuel Rationing 
Office under Y. P. F. (Government Petroleum 
Bureau). (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, March 11, 
1943.) 


636. March 5, 1943. Presidential Decree ex- 
tending until August 31, 1943, the provisions of 
Decree No. 124,612 of July 13, 1942, which al- 
lowed overtime employment of iron and steel 
workers (see Argentina 20f, BULLETIN, December 
1942). (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, March 6, 1943.) 


63c. March 6, 1943. Presidential Decree pro- 
hibiting, during the month of March, the use of 
mineral fuels for heating purposes. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, March 7, 1943.) 


63d. March 11,1943. Resolution, Central Bank, 
issued under authority of Decree No. 122,714 of 
June 15, 1942 (see Argentina 19f, BULLETIN, 
December 1942), regulating the control of funds 
belonging to persons resident in non-American 
countries. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, March 12, 
1943.) 


63e. March 16, 1943. Presidential Decree re- 
voking, as of the second quarter of 1943, Presi- 
dential Decree No. 138,013 of December 11, 1942 
(see 42d above), which levied a charge on gasoline 
ration books. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, March 
17, 1943.) 

63f. March 16, 1943. Appointment by Y. P. F. 
of a commission to study the use of fuel-oil sub- 
stitutes in Portland cement factories. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, March 17, 1943.) 

63g. March 16, 1943. Presidential Decree, 
supplementing Decree No. 111,393 of January 
17, 1942 (see Argentina 4:,, BULLETIN, January 
1943), prohibiting the exportation of horses, asses, 
and mules. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washing- 
ton, May 8, 1943.) 

63h. March 24, 1943. Announcement by Y. 
P. F. of gasoline rationing procedure for the 
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second quarter of 1943. (La Prensa, Buenos 


Aires, March 25, 1943.) 


631. March 25, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 145,531, requiring export permits for tallow 
and other animal fats in accordance with Decree 
No. 120,640 of May 27, 1942 (see Argentina 19a, 
ButiteTIn, November 1942 and January 1943) 
and revoking Decrees Nos. 122,716 of June 15, 
1942, and 124,933 of July 21, 1942 (see Argentina 
19d, BuLLetTiIn, November and December 1942 
and 20k, BuLLETIN, December 1942 and March 
1943), which established exceptions. (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, May 1, 1943.) 


637. March 26, 1943. Resolution No. 41,470, 
Ministry of Agriculture, authorizing the exporta- 
tion of tallow and other animal fats or of com- 
pounds of the same, provided the exporters deliver 
for internal consumption 30 percent of the 
quantity they wish to export. (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, May 1, 1943.) 


63k. April 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
147,301, intended to prevent hoarding and 
speculation, authorizing the Government to ex- 
propriate any construction material needed to 
complete Government projects. (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, May 22, 1943.) 


63/. April 14, 1943. Joint Resolution, Ministries 
of Finance and Agriculture, requiring that all 
allocations for copper products by the United 
States to Argentina must be used for enameled 
copper wire. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washing- 
ton, May 15, 1943.) 


63m. April 14, 1943. Joint Resolution, Minis- 
tries of Finance and Agriculture, regulating the 
use of plastic materials (phenolics and urea 
formaldehyde materials). (Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Washington, May 22, 1943.) 


63n. April 14, 1943. Joint Resolution, Ministries 
of Finance and Agriculture, regulating the use of 
celluloid. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, 
May 22, 1943.) ; 


630. April 14, 1943. Joint Resolution, Ministries 
of Finance and Agriculture, amending Resolution 
No. 217 of June 13, 1942 (see Argentina 19, 
BuLLETIN, December 1942) by further regulating 
the use of formaldehyde. (Foreign 
Weekly, Washington, May 22, 1943.) 


63p. April 17, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
148,084, issued under authority of Decree No. 
147,301 (see 63k above), expropriating 4,807 
metric tons of construction iron from four firms in 
Buenos Aires. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Wash- 
ington, May 22, 1943.) 


Commerce 


BOLIVIA 


13a. February 3, 1943. Communiqué, Ministry 
of the Interior, announcing the suspension of 
censorship of the press in five provinces. (E/ 
Diario, La Paz, February 4, 1943.) 


73b. March 5, 1943. Supreme Decree creating 
the General Supply Board. (£/ Diario, La Paz, 
March 6, 1943.) 


BRAZIL 


571;. November 9, 1942. Order No. 113, De- 
partment of Ports and Navigation, authorizing an 
engineer to go to the Araguaya to assist in the stud- 
ies being made of that river by the South American 
Committee on River Transportation with a view 
to creating a line of communication with Vene- 
zuela through the interior of Brazil. (Diério Oficial, 
November 16, 1942.) 


57k. November 12, 1942. Presidential Order 
temporarily suspending, because of the war, part 
of Article 3 of Decree No. 24,645 of July 10, 1934, 
which required that birds be transported in boxes 
protected with wire screens. (Didrio Oficial, No- 
vember 18, 1942.) 


571. November 17, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4963, 
revoking the prohibition established by Article 1 
of Decree-Law No. 4496, of July 18, 1942 (see 
Brazil 34;, BuLLETIN, January 1943) and author- 
izing owners of private automobiles to discharge 
chauffeurs with payment of compensation. 
(Didrio Oficial, November 19, 1942.) 


57m. November 17, 1942. Resolution No. 2, 
Economic Defense Commission, requiring all 
alien property custodians who took office prior to 
October 7, 1942, to submit a declaration stating 
the name of the enterprise under their supervision 
and that of the authority which granted them 
power. (Didrio Oficial, November 19, 1942.) 


57n. November 17, 1942. Order No. 19, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, creating com- 
missions for the rationing of liquid and solid fuels 
in the State of So Paulo. (Didrio Oficial, Novem- 
ber 26, 1942.) 


59. November 21, 1942. Order No. 25. (Didrio 
Oficial, November 26, 1942.) 
60. November 20, 1942. Order No. 23. (Didrio 


Oficial, November 26, 1942.) 


60a. November 20, 1942. Order No. 20, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, authorizing 
the Sugar and Alcohol Institute to requisition all 
the receptacles in the possession of dealers to be 
used for the transportation of the liquor intended 
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as raw material for alcohol production. (Didrio 


Oficial, November 26, 1942.) 


604. November 20, 1942. Order No. 24, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, authorizing 
the production of alcohol from oranges, to be used 
as a fuel, without rationing, in vehicles belonging 
to the manufacturers or their factories. (Didrio 
Oficial, November 26, 1942.) 


61. November 19, 1942. Order No. 21. (Diario 
Oficial, November 26, 1942.) 


62. November 21, 1942. Decree-Law No. 4983. 
(Didrio Oficial, November 24, 1942.) 


62a. November 25, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 10,912, approving the regulations for the 
Economic Defense Commission created by Decree- 
Law No. 4807 of October 7, 1942 (see Brazil 46 
and 51, BuLttetin, December 1942 and January 
1943 as corrected in April 1943). (Didrio Oficial, 
November 25, 1942.) 


62b. November 27, 1942. Order No. 26, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, providing 
for control over quartz exploration, production, 
transportation, and trade. (Diério Oficial, De- 
cember 2, 1942.) 


62c. November 27, 1942. Order No. 27, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, classifying 
quartz for export purposes and fixing minimum 
price schedules. (Didrio Oficial, December 2, 
1942.) 


63. (Correction) November 30, 1942. Order 
No. 29. (Didrio Oficial, December 2, 1942.) 


63a. November 30, 1942. Order No. 28, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, creating the 
Special Mobilization Service for workers in the 
Amazon region. (Diario Oficial, December 2, 


1943.) 
636. November 30, 1942. Order No. 31, Co- 


ordinator of Economic Mobilization, fixing beef 
prices. (Didrio Oficial, December 2, 1942.) 


64. (Correction) November 30, 1942. Order 
No. 30. (Didrio Oficial, December 2, 1943.) 


64a. December 1, 1942. Order No. 32, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, requisitioning 
30 percent of the liquor in the hands of middle- 
men and wholesale dealers in all cities where 
producers’ stocks have been attached. (Diério 
Oficial, December 11, 1942.) 


65. December 2, 1942. Order No. 33. (Diario 
Oficial, December 12, 1942.) 

65a. December 3, 1942. Decree-Law No. 5022, 
reestablishing normal working hours for bank 
employees and revoking Decree-Law No. 4328 of 


May 23, 1942 (see Brazil 286, BuLLETIN, May 
1943). (Didrio Oficial, December 5, 1942.) 


656. December 4, 1942. Decree-Law No. 5031, 
creating an Executive Commission to control 
yuca production, trade, and exportation. (Didrio 
Oficial, December 7, 1942.) 


65c. December 4, 1942. Decree-Law No. 5032, 
creating an Executive Commission to control 


the production, trade, and exportation of fruits. 
(Diario Oficial, December 7, 1942.) 


65d. December 4, 1942. Decree-Law No. 5033, 
creating the Amazon Valley Supply Superin- 
tendency (Superintendéncia de Abastecimento do Vale 
Amazénico—S. A. V. A.). (Diério Oficial, Decem- 
ber 7, 1942.) 

65e. December 10,1942. Decree-Law No. 5066, 
increasing working hours for employees of the 
Bank of Brazil in view of the duties of national 
interest they discharge. (Didrio Oficial, December 
11, 1942.) 


65f. December 11, 1942. Decree-Law No. 5068, 
regulating production of alcohol of starchy origin 
and of light oils derived from natural petroleum. 
(Didrio Oficial, December 30, 1942.) 


65g. December 14, 1942. Decree-Law 5086, 
authorizing the Ministry of Education to regulate 
the schooling of secondary and high school pupils 
who are in the armed forces because of the war. 
(Diario Oficial, December 16, 1942.) 


65h. December 24, 1942. Decree-Law No. 5134, 
regulating the functions of the Washington Agree- 
ments Control Commission. (See Brazil 35a, 


BuLtetin, November 1942 as corrected in Janu- 
ary 1943.) (Diario Oficial, December 28, 1942.) 


652. December 29, 1942. Notice No. 41, Export- 
Import Division, Bank of Brazil, providing that 
licenses for exports from the United States will be 
granted only for materials included on a “‘List of 
Products for Import” to be published soon, and 
making other provisions. (Dzdrio Oficial, Decem- 
ber 30, 1942.) 

65;. December 30, 1942. Resolution No. 10, 
Economic Defense Commission, providing that 
funds held by German, Italian, or Japanese na- 
tionals, who withdraw from any business or social 
organizations, are subject to the control of the 
Commission. (Diério Oficial, December 31, 1942.) 


66. (Correction) December 31, 1942. (Diario 
Oficial, January 5, 1943.) 

67. (Correction) December 31, 1942. Decree- 
Law No. 5166. (Didrio Oficial, January 8, 1943.) 


67a. January 4, 1943. Order No. 35, Coordina- 
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tor of Economic Mobilization, issuing instructions 
relative to quartz exportation, additional to those 
contained in Orders No. 26 and No. 27 (see 626 
and 62e above). (Didério Oficial, January 4, 1943.) 


676. January 8, 1943. Order No. 36, Coordina- 
tor of Economic Mobilization, freezing sales prices 
and raising the scale of minimum wages. (Didrio 


Oficial, January 13, 1943.) 


67c. January 9, 1943. Notice No. 43, Export- 
Import Division, Bank of Brazil, providing that 
until the “List of Products for Import’? mentioned 
in Notice No. 41 (see 652 above) is published 
any applications for priorities will be accepted, 
but only those covering materials or products 
necessary for national or continental defense or 
for the maintenance of public or civil service 
essential to national economy will be given con- 
sideration. (Didrio Oficial, January 11, 1943.) 


67d. January 11, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5181, 
providing that airplanes landing in Brazil, having 
taken off from any point on the African continent 
or from any other zone where the National De- 
partment of Health believes there are diseases 
transmitted by Arthropoda, must be thoroughly 
disinfected before either passengers or freight may 
be unloaded. (Didrio Oficial, January 13, 1943.) 


68. January 12, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5185. 
(Diario Oficial, January 14, 1943.) 


68a. January 12, 1943. Order No. 37, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, creating a Fed- 
eral Price Commission to carry out order No. 36 
(see 675 above). (Didrio Oficial, January 13, 1943.) 


686. January 13, 1943. Resolution No. 13, 
Economic Defense Commission, defining the pow- 
ers and duties of officials appointed in accordance 
with Decree-Law No. 4807 of October 7, 1942 
(see Brazil 46 and 51, BuLLETIN, December 1942 
and January 1943 as corrected in April 1943). 
(Diario Oficial, January 20, 1943.) 


68c. January 13, 1943. Order No. 38, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, creating the 
Technical Fuel Control Office. (Diario Oficial, 
January 21, 1943.) 


68d. January 18, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5200, 
defining the duties of the Agricultural Institute of 
the North, which will control all experimental 
work on rubber and the development of new 
Hevea plantations in the Amazon valley, and for 
other purposes. (Didrio Oficial, January 20, 1943.) 


68e. January 19, 1943. Order No. 39, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, creating State 
Price Commissions and enlarging the duties of 


the Federal Price Commission. (Diério Oficial, 
January 21, 1943.) 

68f. January 19, 1943. Order No. 40, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, providing for 
price control supervision in accordance with 
Order No. 36 (see 675 above). (Didrio Oficial, 
January 21, 1943.) 

68g. January 19, 1943. Order No. 41, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, providing that 
exporters in production centers must not stop 
sales to consumer markets and must maintain 
the sale of their products at the prices fixed by 
Order No. 36 (see 676 above). (Didrio Oficial, 
January 27, 1943.) 

68h. January 20, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5208, 
regulating the manner of computing active mili- 
tary service in time of war. (Didrio Oficial, 
January 22, 1943.) 


687. January 20, 1943. Instruction No. 1, 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, relative 
to the carrying out of Order No. 36 (see 676 
above). (Didrio Oficial, January 20, 1943.) 

69. January 21, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5212. 
(Didrio Oficial, January 22, 1943.) 

69a. January 22, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5220, 
establishing measures to guarantee the supplying 
of essentials to Brazilian towns. (Didrio Oficial, 
January 25, 1943.) 

696. January 24, 1943. Publication of table of 
prices drawn up by the Federal Price Commission 
for the Federal District. (Didrio Oficial, January 
25, 1943.) 

69c. January 27, 1943. Resolution No. 2. Price 
Section of the Office of the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization, creating the Employees’ 
Representative Subcommission. (Diério Oficial, 
February 20, 1943.) 

69d. January 28, 1943. Order No. 13, Director 
General of the National Treasury, issuing instruc- 
tions relative to the compulsory purchase of War 
Bonds covered by Decree-Law No. 4789 of Octo- 
ber 5, 1942 (see Brazil 44, BuLLETIN, December 
1942 as corrected in April 1943). (Didrio Oficial, 
February 26, 1943.) 

69e. January 29,1943. Notice No. 259, Ministry 
of War, issuing instructions, in view of the present 
situation, to regulate the service and improve 
radiotelegraph and radiotelephone transmissions. 
(Diario Oficial, February 1, 1943.) 

69f. February 1, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5225, 
providing that native workers taken to the Amazon 
Valley for rubber extraction and exploration will 
be considered as deferred from military service un- 
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til the end of the work contract or as long as they 
carry on such activity. (Diério Oficial, February 
3, 1943.) 


69g. February 3, 1943. Resolution No. 7, Price 
Section of the Office of the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization, fixing prices for vegetable fat 
and edible cottonseed oil. (Diério Oficial, Febru- 
ary 6, 1943.) 

69h. February 15, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5248, 
placing the movements and equipment of mer- 
chant vessels in Brazilian ports under the Ministry 
of the Navy in order to protect navigation and 
maintain maritime traffic during the war. (Didrio 


Oficial, February 17, 1943.) 


691. February 16, 1943. Resolution No. 24, Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
approving the table of maximum sales prices for 
various articles of prime necessity as set up by the 
Federal Price Commission. (Didrio Oficial, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1943.) 


69). February 20, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5266, 
taking over the goods of a specified Italian firm. 
(Didrio Oficial, February 25, 1943.) 

69k. February 20, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5267, 
amending Decree-Law No. 5212 of January 21, 
1943, which created the Commission for the Fi- 
nancing of Production (see Brazil 69, BULLETIN, 
June 1943, as corrected above). (Didrio Oficial, 
February 23, 1943.) 


691. February 23, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5274, 
making provisions to protect the health of army 
officers and soldiers during the war. (Didério 
Oficial, February 25, 1943.) 

69m. February 23, 1943. Notice No. 46, Export- 
Import Division, Bank of Brazil, fixing export 
prices for manigoba and mangabeira rubber. 
(Didrio Oficial, February 25, 1943.) 


69n. February 24, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5275, 
dictating measures relative to the Central Re- 
quisition Commission and the Commissions and 
Subcommissions for Passing on Requisitions, in 
accordance with Decree-Law No. 4812 of October 
8, 1942 (see Brazil 50a, Butietin, April 1943). 
(Diério Oficial, February 26, 1943.) 


690. February 24, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 11,705, approving the regulations of the 
Central Requisition Commission provided for by 
Decree-Law No. 4812 of October 8, 1942 (see 
Brazil 50a, BuLtettn, April 1943). (Diério Oficial, 
February 27, 1943.) 


70a. February 26, 1943. Order No. 42, Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, organizing 
the branch for the coordination of agricultural 


production created by Order No. 29 (see Brazil 
63, BULLETIN, June 1943, as corrected above). 
(Diério Oficial, February 27, 1943.) 


CHILE 


48a. February 11, 1943. Decree, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, requisitioning 
all public transportation facilities in the Depart- 
ment of Santiago. (EI! Mercurio, Santiago, Febru- 
ary 12, 1943.) 


50. February 20, 1943. Agreement between the 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce and the 
Sugar Refining Company of Vifia del Mar to 
increase alcohol production from 400,000 to 
1,000,000 liters per month because more alcohol is 
needed for mixing with gasoline. (El Mercurio, 
Santiago, February 21, 1943.) 


51. February —, 1943. Regulations issued by 
the Civilian Defense Office relative to the organi- 
zation of local committees. (El Mercurio, Santi- 
ago, February 27, 1943.) 


52. Feburary —, 1943. Order, Ministry of the 
Interior, restricting truck traffic in Santiago 
starting March 1, 1943. (El Mercurio, Santiago, 
February 28, 1943.) 


53. February —, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
736, requiring residents in Chile to declare all 
business transactions up to March 2, 1943, with 
persons or firms residing in Axis or Axis-controlled 
countries. (Diario Oficial, March 2, 1943, men- 
tioned in El Mercurio, Santiago, March 6, 1943.) 


54. March —, 1943. Order, Traffic Regulation 
Board, suspending free passes for public vehicles. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, March 13, 1943.) 


55. March 19,1943. Supreme Decree providing 
that cable and radio notices from foreign coun- 
tries can be issued only by responsible agencies. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, March 20, 1943.) 


56. March —, 1943. Instructions issued by the 
President to the General Subsistence and Price 
Commissariat relative to the adoption of severe 
measures against speculation in articles of prime 
necessity. (£1 Mercurio, Santiago, March 26, 
1943.) 

57. May 18, 1943. Breaking of diplomatic rela- 


tions with Vichy, Rumania, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia. (New York Herald Tribune, May 20, 1943.) 


COLOMBIA 


59a. March 2, 1943. Law No. 7, providing that 
articles of prime necessity must not be subject to 
speculation; empowering the Government to 
dictate necessary control measures to avoid such 
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speculation and at the same time to establish rent 
control; investing the President with extraordi- 
nary powers, until December 31, 1943, to take 
certain steps of an economic nature and to add to 
or amend specified decrees on administration and 
control of alien properties; creating the National 
Economic Defense Commission and prescribing 
its functions; authorizing a new National bond 
issue of 50,000,000 pesos in order to stimulate the 
nationalization of foreign funds held in trust; and 
prescribing other measures of an economic nature. 
(See Colombia 5, 10a, 12, and 35, BULLETIN, 
April, June, November, and December 1942, 
respectively.) (Diario Oficial, March 6, 1943.) 


61. March 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
620, appointing the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces. (Diario Oficial, April 3, 1943.) 


62. March 30, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
646, regulating Article 6 of Law No. 43 of Decem- 
ber 18, 1942 (see Colombia 55, BuLtetin, April 
1943) and Articles 54 and 55 of Decree No. 123 
of May 2, 1942 (see Colombia 30a and 55, 
Butietin, November 1942 and April 1943) rela- 
tive to retirement pay for officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and soldiers in the armed forces. 
(Diario Oficial, April 3, 1943.) 

63. April 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 736, 
establishing a new system of exchange control, 
facilitating the granting of import licenses, and 
stabilizing foreign exchange. (Boletin No. 452, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, April 8, 1943.) 

64. April 7, 1943. Resolution No. 118, Office 
of Exchange Control and Exports, abolishing the 
10 percent tax on certain exchange operations 
and providing greater facilities for the granting of 
import licenses, in accordance with Decree No. 
736 (see 63 above). (Boletin No. 452, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, April 8, 1943.) 


COSTA RICA 


79. March 5, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 5, 
suspending specified constitutional guarantees 


for a period of sixty days. (La Gaceta, March 7, 
1943.) 


80. March 6,1943. Presidential Decree No. 11, 
issued in accordance with Presidential Decree 
No. 38 of December 14, 1942 (see Costa Rica 61, 
BULLETIN, June 1943), authorizing the issue of 
200 defense bonds of 5,000 colones each and 200 
of 1,000 coloneseach. (La Gaceta, March 7, 1943.) 
81. March 6, 1943. Price Bulletin No. 4, 
General Suppiy Board, fixing various wholesale 
and retail prices (noodles, industrial fats for soap, 
unbleached cotton goods, petroleum, wrapping 


paper). (La Prensa Libre, San José, March 6, 


1943.) 

82. March 17, 1943. Price Bulletin No. 5, 
General Supply Board, publishing ceiling prices 
(imported lard, butter, petroleum, sesame oil 
from Alajuela, milk, untanned leather, shoe 
leather, noodles, Quaker oats, industrial fats for 
soaps, unbleached cotton goods, shoe findings, 
shoes, sewing needles, dried milk, electric light 
bulbs, bread, flour). (La Prensa Libre, San José, 
March 17, 1943.) 


83. March 22, 1943. Order, General Supply 
Board, fixing prices for galvanized iron sheets. 
(La Prensa Libre, San José, March 23, 1943.) 


84. March 22, 1943. Notice, General Supply 
Board, advising that as of April 1, 1943, all 
shoes must have their prices clearly marked. 
(La Prensa Libre, San José, March 31, 1943.) 


85. March —, 1943. Announcement, Gasoline 
Rationing Board, that as of April 1, 1943, the 
quota of three gallons of gasoline per month for 
private cars will be withdrawn, except in the case 
of cars employed for essential purposes. (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, May 15, 1943.) 


CUBA 


362a. March 17, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
Commerce, clarifying the fact that meats are 
subject to export contro] and to the provisions of 
Presidential Decree No. 3485 of December 27, 
1941, and Commerce Decree of February 20, 
1942 (see Cuba 26 and 75d, ButeTin, April and 
June 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, March 19, 1943, 
p. 4584.) 

363. (Corrected copy of Resolution No. 91, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, published 
in Gaceta Oficial, April 28, 1943, p. 7137.) 

363a. March 18, 1943. Decree, Ministry of 
Commerce, subjecting butter to the export con- 
trol established by Decree No. 3485 of December 
27, 1941 (see Cuba 26, Burietin, April 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, March 20, 1943, p. 4643.) 

373a. April 1, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1437, creating the War Economy Board (junta 
de Economia de Guerra) in order to adapt national 
economy to the war situation and prepare for 
post-war emergencies. (Gaceta Oficial, May 11, 
1943, p. 7841.) 

373. April 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1036, extending to bags imported directly by 
industrialists and intended for packing refined 
and semi-refined sugar the provisions of Decree 
No. 3646 of December 26, 1942 (see Cuba 310, 
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Bu.eTin, April 1943), which lowered the tariff 
on certain types of jute bags. (Gaceta Oficial, 
April 6, 1943, p. 5699.) 


386. April 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1468, prescribing regulations governing the 
naturalization of residents of Cuba of Italian 
origin. (Gaceta Oficial, May 14, 1943, p. 8097.) 


387. April 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1326, creating the Office for Correspondence, 
Radio, and Telecommunications Control and 
Censorship, a war agency under the Ministry of 
National Defense. (Gaceta Oficial, April 29, 1943, 
par205)) 


388. April 22,1943. Resolution No. 97, Office of 
Price Regulation and Supply, extending until 
July 1, 1943, requirements to be fulfilled in con- 
nection with Resolution No. 90 (see Cuba 361, 
BULLETIN, June 1943), which regulated prices of 
imported articles. (Gaceta Oficial, April 29, 1943, 
p. 7176.) ; 


389. April 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1325, increasing wages for railroad employees. 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 29, 1943, p. 7201.) 


390. April 24,1943. Resolution No. 98, Office of 
Price Regulation and Supply, fixing tire and tube 
quotas for April. (Gaceta Oficial, April 28, 1943, 
po 107.) 


391. April 24, 1943. Resolution No. 99, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, providing that 
the milk prices fixed by Resolution No. 83 (see 
Cuba 344, BuLLETIN, May 1943) are the prices 
per liter. (Gaceta Oficial, May 3, 1943, p. 7334.) 


392 April 26, 1943. Resolution No. 100, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing peanut 
prices. (Gaceta Oficial, April 28, 1943, p. 7108.) 


393. April 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1324, amending Article 61 of Decree No. 798 of 
1938, relative to dismissal of workers for various 
reasons, to include activities hostile to the security 
of the Western Hemisphere. (Gaceta Oficial, April 
29; 194353pi (77) 


394. May 4, 1943. General Order No. 8, Cuban 
Maritime Commission, suspending the collection 
of double storage fees and making other provisions 
for the removal of merchandise from docks and 
warehouses. (Gaceta Oficial, May 8, 1943, p. 7751.) 


395. May 6,1943. Presidential Decree No. 1444 
appointing a Technical Commission on Asphalt 
Deposits (Comisién Técnica de Investigacién de Yaci- 
mientos Asfaltiferos) to report on geological condi- 
tions, productivity, etc. (Gaceta Oficial, May 11, 
1943 sp. 7907.) 


396. May 8, 1943. Resolution No. 102, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, requiring a 
declaration of beef stocks. (Gaceta Oficial, May 
11, 1943, p. 7907.) 


397. May 11, 1943. Resolution No. 103, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, clarifying Resolu- 
tion No. 91 of March 18, 1943 (see Cuba 363, 
BULLETIN, June 1943), which fixed the price of 
ethyl alcohol. (Gaceta Oficial, May 14, 1943, p. 
8105.) 


398. May 15, 1943. Resolution No. 104, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing maximum 
prices for flour sold to bakers. (Gaceta Oficial, 
May 19, 1943, p. 8486.) 


399. May 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1515, allocating funds for Provincial Delegations 
of the Office of Child Protection and Defense and 
the Women’s Civilian Defense Service (see Cuba 
197¢ and 197d, ButietTin, December 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, May 19, 1943, p. 8422.) 


400. May 19, 1943. Resolution No. 105, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, regulating beef 
slaughter. (Gaceta Oficial, May 21, 1943, p. 
8549.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


84. April 9, 1943. Executive Degree No. 1093, 
regulating imports from the United States. 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 13, 1943.) 


85. April 9, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1098, 
placing the exportation, reexportation, produc- 
tion, distribution, and prices of nails, all material 
used in their manufacture, and various iron tools 
and implements under the Office for the Con- 
trol of Nails and Iron Implements, and repealing 
Decrees Nos. 686 and 934 of December 26, 1942, 
and January 18, 1943 (see Dominican Republic 
62 and 68, Butietin, April and June 1943). 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 13, 1943.) 


86. April 10, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1100, 
establishing four Permanent War Councils. 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 14, 1943.) 


87. April 16, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1111, 
establishing official censorship between the Do- 
minican Republic and foreign countries and issu- 
ing regulations pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, 
April 20, 1943.) 


ECUADOR 


49a. January 4, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1, declaring the Organic Law of the Armed 
Forces, established in July 1942 (see Ecuador 
19a, BuLLetTIN, December 1942 and February 
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1943), valid for 1943. 
14, 1943.) 


49b. January 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
18, authorizing the Ministry of Defense to secure 
material to manufacture clothing for the Army. 
(Registro Oficial, January 14, 1943.) 


49c. February 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
167, issued under authority of Legislative Decree 
of October 21, 1942 (see Ecuador 42, BULLETIN, 
March 1943), regulating telecommunications and 
fixing rates. (Registro Oficial, February 16, 1943.) 


49d. February —, 1943. Presidential Decree 
levying a one-percent surcharge on all refunds of 
foreign exchange exceeding $5.00, U.S. cy., to 
cover expenses for the organization and operation 
of the offices established by Presidential Decree 
No. 187 of February 11, 1942 (see Ecuador 10, 
BULLETIN, June and July 1942). (El Comercio, 
Quito, March 2, 1943.) 


49e. March 17,-1943. Presidential Decree No. 
444, providing that after April 1, 1943, canned 
food products imported from the United States 
in glass containers, if formerly imported in tin 
cans, will be made dutiable on the basis of net 
weight rather than legal weight. (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, May 1, 1943.) 


49f. March 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
469, restricting the exportation of cowhides, kid 
leathers, tanned hides, and sole leathers. Effec- 
tive April 1, 1943. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Washington, May 8, 1943.) 


(Registro Oficial, January 


EL SALVADOR 


59. April 15, 1943. Bulletin, Ministry of the 
Treasury, granting a general export license for the 
period April 17—26, 1943, for all kinds of natural 
and manufactured products with the exception 
of rubber, empty bags, chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, farming and industrial machin- 
ery of national or foreign manufacture, rubber or 
part rubber articles, and iron or metal articles. 


(Diario Nuevo, San Salvador, April 17, 1943.) 


GUATEMALA 
28. (Correction) June 16, 1942. 


30. (Correction) June 22, 1942. Presidential 
Decree No. 2795. (Diario de Centro América, June 
25, 1942.) 


69. March 26, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
2642, approving Presidential Decree No. 2981 of 
October 20, 1942 (see Guatemala 44, BULLETIN, 
February 1943) which levied a tax on matches 
of domestic manufacture. (Diario de Centro 
América, April 15, 1943.) 


70. March 30, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
2654, approving Presidential Decrees No. 2775 
of May 28, 1942, No. 2814 of June 26, 1942, and 
No. 2833 of July 15, 1942 (see Guatemala 24 and 
32, BULLETIN, October 1942 and 34, BULLETIN, 
November 1942), all regulating the importation of 
United States currency. (Diario de Centro América, 
April 28, 1943.) 


71. March 30, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
2660, approving Presidential Decree No. 2796 of 
June 22, 1942 (see Guatemala 31, BuLLetin, 
October 1942) relative to consular visas. (Diario 
de Centro América, April 28, 1943.) 


72. March 30, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
2664, approving Presidential Decrees Nos. 2789 
of June 12, 1942 (see Guatemala 27, BULLETIN, 
October 1942), 2791 of June 16, 1942 (see Guate- 
mala 28, BULLETIN, October 1942, as corrected 
above), 2795 of June 22, 1942 (see Guatemala 30, 
BuLLETIN, October 1942 as corrected above), 
and 2951 of September 18, 1942 (see Guatemala 
38, ButietTIn, December 1942), all relative to 
mills, farms, and coffee plantations belonging to 
persons or entities on the Proclaimed List. 
(Diario de Centro América, April 28, 1943.) 


73. March 31, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
2661, approving Presidential Decree No. 2750 of 
May 6, 1942 (see Guatemala 22, BuLLETIN, Au- 
gust 1942), which created the Civil Guard. 
(Diario de Centro América, April 15, 1943.) 


74. March 31, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
2666, approving Presidential Decree No. 2749 of 
May 5, 1942 (see Guatemala 21, BULLETIN, May 
1942), which froze rents. (Diario de Centro América, 
April 15, 1943.) 


75. April 1, 1943. Issuance of Customs Circular 
relaxing restrictions on the importation of crown 
caps without waterproof or tinfoil covers for the 
duration of the war. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Washington, May 1, 1943.) 


76. April 30,1943. Legislative Decree No. 2722, 
amending Presidential Decree No. 2789 (see Gua- 
temala 27, BuLLeTIN, October 1942), by in- 
creasing the war tax on coffee exports covered by 
said Decree. (Diario de Centro América, May 1, 
1943.) 


77. April 30, 1943. Presidential Decree remov 
ing from the Ministry of War for the duration of 
the war those functions relative to the General In- 
spection of the Army, which will be directly under 
an Inspector General named by the President. 
Effective the day following publication in the of- 
ficial section of the Diario de Centro América. (Diario 
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de Centro América, Seccién Informativa, April 30, 
1943.) 


78. May 6,1943. Presidential Order prohibiting 
the exportation of cattle. (El Liberal Progresista, 
Guatemala, May 6, 1943.) 


79. May 7, 1943. Presidential Decree suspending 
for the duration of the war paragraph 1 of Article 
243 of the Customs Code and providing that ship- 
ping documents covering imports may be legalized 
within 15 days following date of arrival in Guate- 
mala. Effective 8 days after publication in the 
Diario de Centro América. (El Liberal Progresista, 
Guatemala, May 7, 1943.) 


HAITI 


67a. December 23, 1942. Decree-Law No. 249, 
prohibiting the growing of cotton plants produc- 
ing colored fibers. (Le Moniteur, January 7, 
1943.) 


69a. December 30, 1942. Decree-Law No. 244, 
intended to prevent the unjustified rise in price of 
articles of prime necessity, by providing for con- 
trol by the Department of Commerce and Na- 
tional Economy over such articles in case of 
stock depletion. (Le Moniteur, January 4, 1943.) 


696. December 30, 1942. Decree-Law No. 245, 
amending Executive Decree No. 127 of April 30, 
1942 (see Haiti 41, BuLLETIN, August and Novem- 
ber 1942) relative to the rationing of petroleum 
products. (Le Moniteur, January 4, 1943.) 


69c. January 5,1943. Executive Decree No. 247, 
approving the Agreement signed November 30, 
1942, between Haiti and the United States con- 
cerning the repair and reconstruction of roads and 
communication routes of importance in the war 
effort. (See Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 
60a, BULLETIN, May 1943.) (Le Moniteur, Janu- 
ary 7, 1943.) 


69d. January 5, 1943. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and National Economy, estab- 
lishing control over cooking oil. (Le Moniteur, 
January 14, 1943.) 


69e. January 6, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
250, authorizing the SHADA (Haitian-American 
Agricultural Development Society) to cultivate 
sisal and rubber in strategic zones specified in 
Decree No. 243 of December 28, 1942 (see Haiti 
69, BuLLeTIN, May 1943). Le Moniteur, January 
7, 1943.) 


69f. January 6, 1943. Executive Order No. 233, 
suspending until June 30, 1943, specified articles of 
Decree-Law of November 3, 1942, on coffee in 
order to facilitate the handling of the coffee crop 


and meet present needs. (Le Moniteur, January 
7, 1943.) 


69g. January 9, 1943. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and National Economy, 
announcing that the Committee for Tire and 
Inner Tube Trade Control has been renamed 
Committee for Tire Control and Land Transpor- 
tation Organization. (Le Moniteur, January 14, 
1943.) 


69h. January 10, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
251, amending Decree No. 136 of May 16, 1942 
(see Haiti 43, BULLETIN, September and Novem- 
ber 1942) to facilitate its execution and protect 
the interests of persons whose properties are 
requisitioned for defense purposes. (Le Moniteur, 
January 11, 1943.) 


697. January 12, 1943. Decree-Law No. 253, 
suspending for the duration of the war certain 
provisions of the Decree-Law of September 14, 
1942, on surveying, because of difficulties in 


securing instruments. (Le Moniteur, January 14, 
1943.) 


697. January 12, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
254, amending Decree No. 241 of December 18, 
1942 (see Haiti 64, ButteTiIn, May 1943) to 
facilitate the procedure for expropriations made 
for national defense purposes. (Le Moniteur, 
January 14, 1943.) 


69k. January 14, 1943. Executive Order No. 
239, suspending certain additional technical 
provisions of existing legislation on surveying for 
the duration of the war because of difficulties in 
securing necessary instruments (see 69: above). 


(Le Moniteur, January 14, 1943.) 


691. January 20, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
257, exempting from all import duties merchan- 
dise imported for defense purposes. (Le Moniteur, 
January 21, 1943.) 


69m. January 22, 1943. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and National Economy, 
prohibiting the exportation of pistachio nuts. 
(Le Moniteur, January 25, 1943.) 


70. (Correction) January 25, 1943. (Le Moni- 
teur, January 28, 1943.) 


70a. January 26, 1943. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and National Economy, 
fixing maximum prices for kerosene. (Le Moni- 
teur, January 28, 1943.) 


706. January 28, 1943. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and National Economy, pro- 
hibiting the exportation of straw articles without 
special authorization. (Le Moniteur, January 28, 
1943.) 
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70c. February 3, 1943. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and National Economy, fixing 
sales prices for empty flour sacks. (Le Moniteur, 
February 4, 1943.) 


71. (Correction) Executive Decree No. 259. 
(Le Moniteur, February 4, 1943.) 


75. March 24, 1943. Order, effective May 1, 
1943, requiring bakers to mix 10 percent domestic 
corn, manioc, or banana flour with wheat flour in 
the manufacture of bread and rolls. (See Haiti 
60, BuLtteTiIn May 1943 and other references 
quoted therein.) (Haiti-Journal, Port-au-Prince, 
March 24, 1943.) 


76. March 25, 1943. Order prohibiting the 
exportation of cattle, poultry, and specified food 
products except with special authorization. 
(Haiti-Fournal, Port-au-Prince, March 25, 1943.) 


HONDURAS 


29a. December 30, 1942. Order No. 220, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, approving the Agree- 
ment on the Regulation of International Military 
Traffic on the Emergency Military Highway 
(Pioneer Road) signed in San Salvador December 
15, 1942, by representatives of the United States, 
the Central American countries, and Panama. 
(See Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 35 and 
55a, BuLtteTIN, November 1942 and February 
1943 and 63, below.) (La Gaceta, March, 29, 
1943.) 


33a. March 3, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 55, 
approving the Organic Law for the National 
Merchant Marine. (La Gaceta, April 20 and 21, 
1943.) 


MEXICO 


87c. September 22, 1942. Decree prohibiting 
the purchase of real estate or the construction of 
houses or other buildings within 50 meters of the 
national frontiers except by special permission of 
the Department of the Treasury and Public 
Credit. Effective on publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, April 28, 1943.) 


1196. January 19, 1943. General restrictions 
on free passes issued by railways under Federal 
jurisdiction, in view of the present transportation 
difficulties. Effective ten days after publication 
in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, May 15, 
1943.) 


132a. February 9, 1943. Decree amending the 
decree of June 30, 1942 (see Mexico 54a, But- 
LETIN, December 1942), in regard to representa- 
tion on the Federal Economic Planning Com- 


mission of the National Workers and Employers 
Councils, the National Railways, and Petrdéleos 
Mexicanos. Effective on publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, April 28, 1943.) 


142a. March 12, 1943. Decree adding cascalote 
(divi-divi) to the list of articles on which exporta- 
tion was restricted by the decree of December 9, 
1941 (see Mexico 1a, Burietin, June 1942). 
(Diario Oficial, April 28, 1943.) 


148a. April 7, 1943. Decree amending the 
decree of March 2, 1943, which established the 
Consortium for the acquisition of rice, beans, 
corn, wheat, and other products (see Mexico 139, 
BULLETIN, June 1943), with particular regard to 
periodic meetings of the Consortium. (Dvario 
Oficial, April 29, 1943.) 


1486. April 7, 1943. Resolution, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of per- 
sons and firms included under the provisions of 
the law on enemy property and business (see 
Mexico 148, BuLietin, July 1943, and other 
references noted therein). (Diario Oficial, May 
8, 1943.) 


148c. April 9, 1943. Executive Order making 
new provisions covering the manufacture of alco- 


hol. (Diario Oficial, April 28, 1943.) 


150a. April 13, 1943. Decree prescribing rules 
and regulations covering merchants and shop 
owners operating with a capital of more than 
10,000 pesos and engaged in buying and seiling 
foodstuffs regarded as articles of prime necessity. 
(See Mexico 29, BULLETIN, July 1942.) Effective 
on publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario 
Oficial, May 13, 1943.) 


152. April 19, 1943. Decree ordering that rub- 
ber produced in the country, acquired from 
abroad, and reclaimed, be used to supply na- 
tional industry and that it be utilized in the man- 
ufacture of specified articles. Effective on publi- 
cation in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, May 
18, 1943.) 


153. April 27, 1943. Administrative Regula- 
tions of the Alien Property Custodian Board. 
Effective on publication in the Diario Ofizal. 
(Diario Oficial, May 15, 1943.) 


154. May 11, 1943. Decree fixing new ceiling 
prices for raw hides throughout the Republic and 
repealing all previous price-fixing decrees con- 
cerning that product. Effective on day following 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
May 18, 1943.) 
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155. May 12, 1943. Decree creating the Emer- 
gency Economic Board, to coordinate the Federal 
Government’s emergency economic action and act 
as consultant to the Chief Executive in regard to 


the effect of the war on the national economy. 
(Diario Oficial, May 18, 1943.) 


156. May 13, 1943. Decree amending the de- 
cree of October 15, 1942, which created the or- 
ganization known as Coordination and Develop- 
ment of Production (see Mexico 97, BULLETIN, 
January 1943), by outlining its duties in further 
detail]. Effective on publication in the D2zario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, May 29, 1943.) 


157. May 14, 1943. Decree authorizing the 
Departments of National Economy and Agricul- 
ture to fix prices for specified food articles of prime 
necessity. (Diario Oficial, May 18, 1943.) 


158. May 18, 1943. Decree fixing sugar prices 
throughout the Republic. Effective on publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, May 29, 
1943.) 


159. May 19, 1943. Decree fixing prices for 
sugarcane to be used in the manufacture of sugar. 
Effective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, May 29, 1943.) 


160. May 20, 1943. Decree adding forage for 
cattle to the list of articles of prime necessity (see 
Mexico 8a; and 204, BuLLETIN, February 1943). 
Effective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, May 29, 1943.) 


NICARAGUA 


35. March 1, 1943. Presidential Decree clari- 
fying the provisions of the Decree of February 15, 
1943 (see Nicaragua 34, BuLieTin, July 1943) 
relative to business dealings of firms and individ- 


uals of enemy nations. (La Gaceta, March 2, 
1943.) 


36. March 13, 1943. Presidential Order No. 
44, declaring an area surrounding the Money 
Penny Naval Base to be a restricted zone. (La 
Gaceta, March 16, 1943.) 


37. March 30, 1943. Order, Price and Trade 
Control Board, fixing the price of flour. (La 
Prensa, Managua, March 31, 1943.) 


PERU 


60. March 23, 1943. Supreme Decree expand- 
ing the functions of the Commission for the Con- 
trol of Supplies of Medicinal Products created by 
Supreme Decree of August 12, 1942 (see Peru 
22, BuLieTIn, December 1942). (El Comercio, 
Lima, March 25, 1943.) 


UNITED STATES 


369a. April 10, 1943. Public Law 34 (78th 
Congress), Public Debt Act of 1943, increasing 
the debt limit of the United States to a maximum 
of 210 billion dollars, and for other purposes. 


3696. April 12, 1943. Public Law 36 (78th 
Congress), amending the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940, in reference to persons 
in the active service. 


369c. April 13, 1943. Public Law 37 (78th Con- 
gress), suspending until six months after cessation 
of hostilities in the present war as determined by 
proclamation of the President or concurrent 
resolution of the Congress, certain provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act in regard to balances or 
deposits payable to the United States as the result 
of subscriptions for U. S. Government securities 
under authority of the Second Liberty Bond Act. 


379. (The Department of State Bulletin, May 1, 
1943.) 


384. May 7, 1943. Public Law 49 (78th Con- 
gress), ““War Overtime Pay Act of 1943,” pro- 
viding for the payment of overtime compensation 
to Government employees, and for other purposes. 


385. May 10, 1493. Public Law 51 (78th Con- 
gress), providing for the expansion of facilities for 
hospitalization of dependents of naval and Marine 
Corps personnel, and for other purposes. 


386. May 10, 1943. Public Law 52 (78th 
Congress), providing for the issuance of devices 
or insignia in recognition of the services of 
merchant sailors. 


387. May 13, 1943. Executive Order No. 9341, 
directing the Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation to take control of the properties 
of the American Railroad Company of Porto 
Rico, in order to facilitate the movement of 
supplies and food for the armed forces and civilian 
population and to aid in the effective prosecution 
of the war. (Federal Register, May 15, 1943.) 


388. May 19, 1943. Executive Order No. 9342, 
amending Executive Order No. 8970 of December 
11, 1941 (see United States 8, BuLLETIN, April 
1942), in regard to the establishment of certain 
defensive sea areas. (Federal Register, May 21, 
1943.) 


389. May 25, 1943. Public Law 56 (78th Con- 
gress), providing for the reorganization of the 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes. 


390. May 26, 1943. Public Law 61 (78th 
Congress), authorizing the acquisition and con- 
version or construction of 1,000,000 tons of 
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certain landing craft and district craft for the 
United States Navy, and for other purposes. 


391. May 27, 1943. Executive Order No. 9346, 
amending Executive Order No. 8802 of June 25, 
1941, as amended, by establishing a new Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice and defining 
its powers and duties, in order to attain maximum 
employment of all available workers for the pros- 
ecution of the war. (Federal Register, May 29, 
1943.) 


392. May 27, 1943. Executive Order No. 9347, 
providing for the establishment of an Office of 
War Mobilization, for the purpose of developing 
unified programs and establishing policies for the 
maximum use of the Nation’s natural and indus- 
trial resources for military and civilian needs, for 
the effective use of the national manpower not in 
the armed forces, for the maintenance and stabil- 
ization of the civilian economy, and for the adjust- 
ment of such economy to war needs; unifying the 
activities of Federal agencies or departments en- 
gaged in or concerned with the prosecution of the 
war, and issuing directives on policies or opera- 
tions to the Federal agencies or departments to 
carry out the programs developed. There is also 
established in the Office of War Mobilization the 
War Mobilization Committee, consisting, in addi- 
tion to the Director, of the Secretary of War, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Chairman of the Munitions 
Assignments Board, Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. (Federal Register, June 1, 1943.) 


393. June 3, 1943. Amendment, issued by the 
War Food Administrator, to the 1943 Agricultural 
Conservation Program, in regard to 1943 war crop 
and production goals. (Federal Register, June 5, 
1943.) 

URUGUAY 


114a. January 21, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1944, providing for the numbering of the 
security zones established by Decrees Nos. 1689 
of July 16, 1942, 1811 of October 31, 1942, 
and 1876 of December 10, 1942 (see Uruguay 
1002, BULLETIN, June 1943, and other references 
noted therein). (Diario Oficial, February 9, 1943.) 


116a. January 22, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 41/943, issuing new rules and regulations for 


ANCAP. (Diario Oficial, April 9, 1943.) 


117a. January 29, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1240/942, regulating the entrance into the 
country of animal-drawn vehicles, brought by 
tourists in view of the fuel shortage. (Diario 
Oficial, February 16, 1943.) 


1176. February 3, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 587/942, extending until February 10, 1943, 
the period for declaration of stocks of wool re- 
quired by Decree of December 16, 1942 (see 
Uruguay 105, BuLietin, June 1943). (Diario 
Oficial, February 18, 1943.) 


117c. February 4, 1943. Decree-Law No. 1979, 
taking steps to facilitate the obtaining of statistical 
data necessary for national (Diario 
Oficial, February 19, 1943.) 


117d. February 5, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1025/942, including copper, tin, and tin 
plate in the list of articles of prime necessity. 
(Diario Oficial, February 19, 1943.) 


117e. February 5, 1943. Resolution, Ministry 
of Public Works, suspending until April 30, 1943, 
in order to save fuel, the provision limiting maxi- 
mum vehicle loads on highways. (Diario Oficial, 
February 15, 1943.) 


117f. February 10, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 419/942, providing for control over tires on 
tourist automobiles entering the country. (Dzario 
Oficial, February 15, 1943.) 


117g. February 12, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1616/942, extending the provisions of the 
Decree of March 27, 1942, regulating structural 
iron (see Uruguay 22, BuLLETIN, August 1942) to 
include copper, tin, and tin plate. (Diario Oficial, 
February 19, 1943.) 

117h. February 12, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 85/943, creating a special commission to pro- 
mote gasogene manufacture (see Uruguay 546 
and 98a, BULLETIN, June 1943). (Diario Oficial, 
February 19, 1943.) 


1172. February 12, 1943. Presidential Decree 
authorizing the Executive Power to-increase gaso- 


line and kerosene prices. (Diario Oficial, Febru- 
ary 20, 1943.) 


1177. February 12, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1616/942, amending the iron prices estab- 
lished December 4, 1942 (see Uruguay 100g, 
BULLETIN, June 1943). (Diario Oficial, March 5, 
1943.) 


117k. February 19, 1943. Resolution No. 5043, 
Ministry of National Defense, appointing an 
official to receive requests for passage on United 
States airplanes. (Dzario Oficial, March 5, 1943.) 


1177. February 24, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 108/43, fixing quotas for wool exportation to 
the United States. (See Uruguay 105, BuLLETIN, 
June 1943, 1176 above, and Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral Measures 60, BuLteTIN, February 1943.) 
(Diario Oficial, March 15, 1943.) 


defense. 
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117m. February 24, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 329/A/942, requiring the return of burlap 


bags used to export flaxseed to Argentina. (Diario 
Oficial, March 16, 1943.) 
118. Presidential Decree No. 1735/42. (Diario 


Oficial, March 12, 1943.) 


118a. February 27, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2122, making all civilian defense organiza- 
tions dependent on National or Departmental 
Civilian Defense Offices. (Diario Oficial, April 
10, 1943.) 


1184. February 27,1943. Decree-Law No. 2142, 
authorizing the Executive Power to establish 
State control over the manufacture of war gas and 
explosives. (Diario Oficial, April 7, 1943.) 


118c. March 19, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
Public Works, extending previous legislation rela- 
tive to vehicles hauling loads on highways (see 117a 
and 117e above) by providing that regulations 
governing maximum loads be suspended until 
further notice because of the fuel shortage. 
(Diario Oficial, March 30, 1943.) 


118d. March 19, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
451/942, exempting from the prohibition of ex- 
porting oak casks (see Uruguay 115, BuLLETIN, 
June 1943) those used by packing houses for 
edible and industrial fats. (Diario Oficial, March 
30, 1943.) 


118e. March 19, 1943. Resolution No. 479/943, 
Ministry of Industry and Labor, appointing offi- 
cials who can be consulted by the Emergency 
Advisory Committee for Political Defense. 
(Diario Oficial, April 5, 1943.) 

118f. March 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 


1735/942, authorizing increases in gasoline and 
gas oil prices. (Diario Oficial, March 30, 1943.) 


118g. March 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3538/942, creating an Interministerial Commis- 
sion for Political Defense. (Diario Oficial, April 
8, 1943.) 


118h. April 2,1943. Presidential Decree author- 
izing the duty free importation of a maximum 
of 6,000 tons of potatoes. (Diario Oficial, April 13, 
1943, mentioned in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Washington, May 8, 1943.) 


118. April 14, 1943. Presidential Decree estab- 
lishing maximum sales prices for potatoes. 
(Diario Oficial, April 27, 1943. 

1187. April 15, 1943. Presidential Decree fixing 


maximum prices for eggs within the Department 
of Montevideo. (Diario Oficial, April 27, 1943.) 


118k. April 15, 1943. Presidential Decree estab- 
lishing maximum prices for sweet potatoes in the 
Department of Montevideo. (Diario Oficial, April 
27, 1943. 


1187. April 16, 1943. Presidential Decree re- 
quiring sales of articles of prime necessity to be 
invoiced in kilograms, with the corresponding 
sales price, invoices to be available to the In- 
spector of Foodstuffs when requested. (Diario 
Oficial, April 27, 1943. 


VENEZUELA 


100. March 15, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
the Treasury, providing that in the future all 
imports from or through the United States will 
need an Import License, issued by the Import 
Control Commission which will also supply new 
application forms. (El Universal, Caracas, April 
4, 1943.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


48a. (Correction) September 3, 1942. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, April 24, 1943.) 


63;. December 15, 1942. Agreement between 
the Governments of the United States, the Central 
American countries, and Panama relative to the 
regulation of international military traffic on the 
Emergency Military Highway (Pioneer Road). 
(See Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 35 and 
55a BuLietin, November 1942 and February 
1943.) (La Gaceta, Honduras, March 29, 1943.) 


66a. (Le Moniteur, Haiti, January 7, 1943.) 


76a. February 24, 1943. Agreement between 
the Governments of Ecuador and the United 
States for the industrialization of cascarilla in 
Ecuador. (El Comercio, Quito, February 25, 
1943.) 


81a. March 7, 1943. Law No. 24, Government 
of Iraq, providing that the Government may 
grant the forces of the United Nations, for the 
period of their presence in Iraq for purposes of 
the present war, the right to enjoy the immunities 
and privileges pertaining to judicial and financial 
matters which are enjoyed by British forces under 
paragraph 2 of the annex to the Treaty of Alliance 
between Iraq and Great Britain, concluded on 
June 30, 1930. (The Department of State Bulletin, 
May 8, 1943.) 


86a. March 26, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States, Canada, and 
the United Kingdom, to create a reserve of in- 
dustrial diamonds upon the North American 
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Continent for possible needs of the United Na- 
tions. (Zhe Department of State Bulletin, May 1, 
1943.) 
88. (The Department of State Bulletin, April 24, 
1943.) 
90. (The Department of State Bulletin, April 17, 
1943.) 
91. (The Department of State Bulletin, May 1, 1943.) 


92. (The Department of State Bulletin, May 1, 1943.) 
93. (The Department of State Bulletin, May 1, 1943.) 
94. (The Department of State Bulletin, May 1, 1943.) 
95. May 22, 1943. Agreement, effective June 
1, 1943, between the Governments of Canada and 
the United States on the programing of exports 
to the other American Republics. (The Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, May 22, 1943.) 


PIKE 


Pan American News 


Venezuela’s new petroleum law 


A new petroleum law was enacted by the 
National Congress of Venezuela and 
approved by the President on March 13, 
1943, thus terminating long negotiations 
between the Government and the oil 
companies operating in the country. 
During the twenty-six years of General 
Juan Vicente Gomez’ dictatorship, Vene- 
zuela’s oil industry underwent great 
development under the liberal treatment 
accorded to foreign capital, and petro- 
leum became the country’s most important 
source of national income. However, 
there was no uniformity in the matter of 
terms for the concessions, and following 
the death of General Gémez in 1935, 
there was a widespread feeling in govern- 
ment circles that a new law was needed, 
both to establish uniform regulations and 
to give the national treasury a larger oil 
revenue. Accordingly, in 1936 a new law 
was enacted, but inasmuch as it applied 
only to new concessions, without correct- 
ing the situation in regard to existing ones, 
it provided no solution to the fundamental 
problem. In December 1938 another 
petroleum law was passed which in- 
creased royalties and taxes, but because 


of the stringency of its provisions regard- 
ing exploitation, which seemed to the oil 
companies to render their concessions 
liable at any time to expropriation with- 
out indemnification, none of them was 
willing to extend its operations. ‘The 
entire situation, in short, was not at all 
conducive to any future development of 
the nation’s petroleum wealth. 

General Isaias Medina A. was inaugu- 
rated as President of the Republic on May 
5, 1941, and shortly thereafter the Gov- 
ernment’s willingness to establish a new 
relationship with the oil industry was 
made apparent. The war and its effects 
on transportation, which made necessary 
a cut in Venezuelan petroleum produc- 
tion, had caused a sharp decrease in 
national oil revenues, and the need for 
ameliorative action was most urgent. 
Discussions were held in New York, 
Washington, and Caracas, between Vene- 
zuelan and United States officials and 
the oil companies, over a period of many 
months, in an effort to iron out old 
difficulties and differences and to reach 
a sound, technical, cooperative basis for 
petroleum exploitation. The new law 
which resulted from these negotiations is 
significant, therefore, not only for its 
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substance, which is generally regarded as 
being fair and equitable for both the 
Venezuelan Government and the oil 
industry, but also for the manner in which 
it was worked out. 

The basic provision of the new law is that 
everything relative to the exploration and 
exploitation of petroleum, asphalt, natural 
gas, and other hydrocarbons belongs to the 
nation. The right to explore and exploit 
may be acquired from the Government by 
either Venezuelan nationals (except fed- 
eral, state, and municipal officials and civil 
servants while they are holding office) or 
foreigners legally domiciled in the country. 
Governments of foreign States or their 
dependent corporations, however, are spe- 
cifically prohibited from acquiring any 
concessions. 

Any person, national or foreign, after 
duly advising the Minister of Development, 
may freely explore any lands in the Re- 
public except those already under con- 
cession or reserved by the Government. 
Exclusive exploration concessions will be 
granted for three years, during which time 
the operator must pay an annual surface 
tax of 2 bolivares per hectare. During that 
period the operator may drill wildcat wells 
to determine the possibilities of his prop- 
erty before converting it to an exploitation 
concession; this was not permissible under 
the old law. At any time during the ex- 
ploration period, the concessionaire may 
convert to exploitation a maximum of half 
the land covered by his exploration con- 
tract, and upon conversion he must pay an 
initial exploitation tax of 8 bolivares per 
hectare. Concessions will be granted for a 
forty-year period, the holders having a 
preferential right to an extension at the end 
of the first period. Concessions granted 
under prior laws may be converted to the 
terms of the new law, thereby giving the 
holders a new period of forty years in which 
to develop their operations. ‘To obtain 


this privilege companies must pay a con- 
version tax of 6 bolivares per hectare, 
although if fewer than twenty years of the 
life of the concession have elapsed, a reduc- 
tion can be granted to a minimum of 1 
bolivar per hectare for each 5 years of the 
concession term, or fraction thereof, that 
may have elapsed. 

Surface taxes have been so adjusted that 
oil companies can no longer profitably 
hold large land areas but must develop 
them within a reasonable time. For the 
first ten years exploitation concessions 
must pay an annual surface tax of 5 boli- 
vares per hectare; during the next five 
years the tax is doubled; it then increases 5 
bolivares every five years thereafter until 
during the last ten years of the fcrty-year 
concession period the surface tax is 30 
bolivares per hectare. However, an ex- 
emption is granted for an amount above 5 
bolivares per hectare per year equal to the 
total amount paid in royalties to the gov- 
ernment for the year. Thus, the only 
concessionaires who must pay the high 
surface taxes will be those who fail to 
develop their holdings. 

A uniform royalty is established whereby 
Venezuela will receive 16% percent of the 
crude petroleum extracted, payable either 
in cash or in kind, according to the choice 
of the Government. This compares with an 
average of approximately 9 percent which 
was formerly the Government’s share. 

Pipelines become common carriers under 
the new law. A pipeline owner is obliged 
to transport the products of other conces- 
sionaires, however, only if he has capacity 
beyond his own requirements. A trans- 
portation tax, not exceeding 2} percent of 
pipeline charges, must be paid to the Gov- 
ernment, except in cases where a conces- 
sionaire is transporting his own oil. 

Concessions for exploitation automati- 
cally include refining privileges, but con- 
cessions for refining only may also be granted 
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under the law. Such concessions are 
valid for fifty years, subject to extensions 
for like periods as long as the enterprise is 
in operation. There is no export tax on re- 
fined products, but on those refined prod- 
ucts consumed in the country, a tax must 
be paid equal to 50 percent of what import 
duties would be on similar imported 
products. 

The question of refineries had long 
rankled in the Venezuelan public mind. 
Two of the world’s largest refineries, built 
to handle Venezuelan oil, were located, 
not in the country itself, but on the Dutch 
islands Aruba and Curagao, a few miles off 
Venezuela’s northern coast. Naturally the 
nation received no revenue from the refin- 
ing of its own oil practically on its door- 
step, and the nearly ten thousand refinery 
workers were not Venezuelans. As a pre- 
lude to the new law, President Medina 
insisted on a refining policy in accord with 
Venezuelan views on the subject. Agree- 
ments were finally concluded by virtue of 
which two of the companies will locate in 
Venezuela any additional refining facilities 
which their production requires, and the 
same two companies each furthermore 
agreed to install a refinery of 40,000-barrel 
capacity in Venezuela within five years 
after termination of the war, or whenever 
construction materials become available. 
Three other companies, whose production 
is still on a smaller scale, also agreed to 
build refineries in Venezuela whenever 
their production justifies such action. At 
present only one of them has reached that 
status, and that company contemplates 
construction of a modern refinery equipped 
to produce everything from aviation gas- 
oline to toluene as soon as progress of the 
war permits. 


The Executive Power, through the 


Minister of Development, is authorized 
to grant partial or total exemptions from 
import duties on machinery and materials 
needed by the oil industry. Certain 
exemptions on such imports were pre- 
viously enjoyed by the companies in 
general, but under the new law it is 
expected that tariff exemptions will be 
granted by the Government only on 
equipment imported for the construction 
of new plants. It is hoped by both 
Venezuelan officials and the oil industry 
that when the war no longer hampers the 
importation of necessary equipment, both 
production and refining in the country 
may be materially increased. 

The new law offers definite advantages 
to both the nation and the oil industry. 
The Government’s income will be in- 
creased in an amount variously estimated 
at 70 to 80 percent. Oil revenues in 
1942 were approximately 63,561,400 boli- 
vares. With the additional income that 
will accrue under the new law, the Gov- 
ernment plans to launch a public works, 
education, social security, merchant fleet, 
and irrigation and agricultural develop- 
ment program which will be of enormous 
benefit to the nation. The higher taxes 
of the new law will increase the industry’s 
cost of production, but the companies 
obtained the important advantage of the 
extension of their concessions to forty 
years from the date they are brought 
under the provisions of the new law. 
Many of the existing concessions had less 
than twenty years to run, which was not 
time enough to permit an economic 
recovery on developments already made. 
With the new forty-year term, together 
with the preferential right for extension, 
operations can be planned to great 
economic advantage.—D. M. T. 
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Some Argentine petroleum develop- 
ments in 1942 


On August 29, 1942, the last part of a pipe- 
line linking southern Bolivia with northern 
Argentina across the Rio Bermejo, the 
frontier between the two countries, was 
placed in position. The flow of oil 
over the pipeline began September 2, 
1942; and “the “first day~ 127) «cubic 
meters of petroleum were pumped into 
Argentina. 

The new pipeline is the result of the 
agreement signed by Argentina and Bolivia 
in February 1941, the terms of which were 
more specifically established by the pe- 
troleum protocol to the agreement con- 
cluded in February 1942 between Y. P. F., 
the Argentine Petroleum Bureau, and 
Y. P. F. Bolivianos, the corresponding 
Bolivian entity. However, the project 
was completed and put into operation 
much sooner than was anticipated be- 


cause, instead of constructing a pipeline 
from Bermejo to Oran as provided for by 
the Treaty, Y. P. F., under a special 
decree of June 5, 1942, took over a pipeline 
belonging to the Standard Oil Company 
and running from Agua Blanca to the 
State Railway station at Manuel Elordi in 
the Province of Salta near the Bolivian 
border, and then linked Bermejo to that 
pipeline at Agua Blanca—a distance of 
only 41 miles. Therefore, since a pipeline 
has now begun to function, the protocol’s 
terms have been put into effect and Argen- 
tina can count on 50,000 cubic meters of 
Bolivian petroleum a year. 

Another noteworthy phase of Argen- 
tina’s petroleum industry was the opening 
of Y. P. F.’s new research laboratory. 
The cornerstone was laid on December 
13, 1940, and inaugural ceremonies took 
place November 25, 1942. The location 
is on the highway between Buenos Aires 
and La Plata. 





THE NEW RESEARCH LABORATORY OF THE ARGENTINE PETROLEU M BUREAU 
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The building of the research laboratory 
came about as a result of the many prob- 
lems raised by the search for, exploitation, 
and industrialization of petroleum; and 
the staff will be engaged in the study 
of such problems and in keeping in 
order the delicate instruments used by 
oil engineers. 

In selecting the location for the research 
laboratory the first. consideration was to 
find a place far enough from industrial 
centers, factories, etc., to be free from phys- 
ical, electrical, and other disturbances 
that might endanger the exactitude of 
rearch experiments. 

Both the Argentine-Bolivian pipeline 
and Y. P. F.’s new laboratory are expected 
to contribute greatly to the development 
of the Argentine petroleum industry. 
Through the efforts of Y. P. F. that industry 
has expanded in recent years, in spite of 
the scarcity of materials caused by the 
war. 


Petroleum production in Brazil 


Brazil’s greatest wartime problem has been 
the shortage of fuel, particularly of petro- 
leum, since the country depends almost 
entirely on imports. However, recent in- 
formation issued from Salvador, capital of 
the State of Baia, reveals the existence of 
more than a hundred wells that when 
drilled should be capable of supplying all 
of Brazil’s petroleum needs. In spite of 
recent discoveries Brazil’s fuel worries are 
not over, for there is another great prob- 
lem: that of securing drilling equipment 
and transporting the crude petroleum to 
the nearest refinery in Sao Paulo. How- 
ever, it is hoped that a way can be found 
to import the necessary equipment from 
the United States, since Brazil would then 
no longer be dependent on petroleum 
imports from that country. 


Mexican debt agreement 


An agreement under which Mexico has 
resumed interest payments on its direct 
external debt, on a modified and reduced 
basis, and will eventually retire the bonds 
on the basis of one peso (approximately 20 
cents at the present exchange rate) to the 
dollar was announced on November 26, 
1942. ‘The agreement was consummated 
in New York between Eduardo Suarez, 
Secretary of the Treasury of Mexico, and 
Thomas W. Lamont, Chairman of the 
International Committee of Bankers on 
Mexico. 

The face value of the Mexican foreign 
debt, figured at present exchange rates, 
is estimated at about $235,000,000. Ex- 
cluded from the terms of the agreement is 
that portion, estimated at about 60 percent 
of the total, that is owned by Axis or Axis- 
controlled nationals or institutions. ‘The 
remaining 40 percent is divided about 
equally between holders in the United 
States and Great Britain. 

The resumption of interest payments, 
which were the first since 1927, took place 
July 14, 1943, and the retirement will 
extend over the 20-year period to 1963 on 
the secured external debt and over the 
25-year period to 1968 on the unsecured 
external debt. ‘Precedence in such re- 
demption will be given to the secured 
debt,” the announcement said. ‘“Pay- 
ments of interest will be made by means of 
annuities which will be apportioned among 
the different classes of the external debt 
on a fixed schedule of payments and on a 
scale varying with the type and security 
of the different issues.” The payments 
will be made in either pesos or dollars, 
at the option of the holders, at a fixed rate 
of exchange equivalent to the present 
level. 

There are also provisions for past-due 
interest settlement. The Mexican Govern- 
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ment will purchase interest obligations due 
from January 1, 1923, to December 31, 
1942, at the rate of 1 percent of the face 
amount thereof, and other interest obliga- 
tions due prior to January 1, 1923, at the 
respective rates of %) of 1 percent and 
Y¥, of 1 percent, depending on whether 
the obligation is of the category repre- 
sented by receipts for interest in arrears, 
Class A or Class B, issued under the plan 
and agreement of June 16, 1922. 

As a condition precedent to the accept- 
ance of the agreement by bondholders who 
have deposited their bonds under the plan 
and agreement of 1922, the Government 
requires that such holders consent to the 
application for the purposes of the agree- 
ment of their proportionate shares of the 
funds in the hands of the Committee, as 
such shares may be determined. The 
agreement provides that as to such con- 
senting bondholders, such shares will be 
used to provide in part the expenses of 
the new agreement and in part the first 
annuities. 

Pursuant to a Mexican decree of August 
4, 1942, and subsequent amendments, all 
bondholders were required to present their 
bonds for registration as to non-enemy 
ownership prior to June 30, 1943, but in 
June the time limit was extended for 
another sixty days. 

The Mexican Railway debt was not 
included in the new plan, but it was 
announced that the Mexican Secretary of 
the Treasury would make an offer con- 
cerning it within the next six months. 


Argentine wine industry in 1942 


A bulletin issued by the Argentine Wine 
Regulating Board (Junta Reguladora de 
Vinos), reviewing the industry’s activities 
for the year 1942, gives an interesting 
picture not only of wine production and 
trade during the year 1942 but also of the 


industry’s economic growth during the 
past few years. 

General statistics for the year 1942 show 
the following results. Wine production: 
6,916,410 hectoliters, as compared with 
7,644,915 hectoliters in 1941, 6,709,948 
in 1940, and 4,365,230 in 1935. Wine 
released for consumption: 7,512,540 hecto- 
liters in 1942, as compared with 7,581,773 
in 1941, 7,252,656 in 1940, and 6,176,005 
in 1935. Consumption of wine in Ar- 
gentina, liters per capita: 55.5 in 1942, 
56.9 in 1941, 55.2 in 1940, and 50/G 7am 
1935. Imports of wine into Argentina: 
3,138 hectoliters in 1942, 2,276 in 1941, 
7,069 in 1940, and 7,175 in 1935. Exports 
of wine from Argentina: 12,648 hecto- 
liters in 1942, 13,302 in 1941, 6,888 in 
1940, and 4,502 in 1935. 

An interesting section of the Wine 
Regulating Board’s report refers to the 
increasing sales of wine bottled by the 
wineries themselves. This development 
represents an assurance and guarantee to 
the consumer of the purity of the product, 
and is one of the factors that have played 
a leading part in establishing the reputa- 
tion for quality which Argentine wines 
enjoy today as compared with some ten 
years ago. 

Another section of the Wine Board’s 
report deals with the earnings of the princi- 
pal joint-stock wine companies. From a 
study of the books of a group of the leading 
wineries of the country, the Wine Board 
established that the average result of the 
financial year of these concerns over the 
period 1932-34 was a loss of 2,030,000 
pesos each, or slightly more than 3 percent 
on invested capital. Following the insti- 
tution of the Wine Regulating Board in 
1935 an improvement became noticeable 
and during the period 1935-37 the wine 
companies registered an average profit 
of 2,280,000 pesos, or about 3.8 percent 
on invested capital. During the period 
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1938-41, the improvement was even more 
marked, profits having averaged 5,580,000 
pesos, or slightly more than 9 percent of 
capital investments. 


Colombian School of Business 


Administration 


A School of Business Administration 
(Escuela de Administracién de Industrias y 
Comercio) was opened in the Bogota 
Gimnasio Moderno February 4, 1943. The 
school was made possible through the 
cooperation and efforts of the Gzmnasio 
officials and the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs of the United 
States. It is the first institution of its 
kind to be founded in South America and 
will equip its graduates to handle the 
increasingly numerous economic and com- 
mercial problems resulting from the war. 


Venezuelan commercial and 
cultural agreements 


On October 29, 1942, the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of Argentina and Venezue- 
la signed, at Buenos Aires, a reciprocal 
trade treaty between the two countries. 
The treaty provides for reciprocal most- 
favored-nation treatment for the products 
of one country entering the other and for 
mutual guarantees relating to foreign ex- 
change and to the treatment to be accorded 
the citizens of one country in the other in 
matters of travel, commerce, and legal 
status. It is also agreed that goods of one 
country in transit through the other shall 
not be subject to transit taxes. The 
treaty will become effective 30 days after 
the exchange of ratifications and remain 
in force until terminated by either party 
on six months’ notice. 

Commercial relations between Peru and 
Venezuela were fostered by the signing, at 
Lima, of a joint statement by the respec- 


tive Ministers of Foreign Affairs on 
November 11, 1942. The statement was 
issued in recognition of the mutual advan- 
tages to be found in the development of 
commercial interchange between the two 
countries and recommended that the two 
Governments undertake the careful study 
of commercial possibilities and reach an 
agreement with respect to the execution of 
measures of various kinds which would lead 
to a better mutual understanding of the 
possibilities for commercial interchange. 

Venezuela has also entered into various 
cultural agreements. A convention for 
cultural interchange between the Govern- 
ments of Brazil and Venezuela was signed 
October 22, 1942. Under its terms the 
two Governments will undertake to stimu- 
late reciprocal scholarships for university 
professors, members of scientific, literary, 
and artistic groups, professional men, and 
post-graduate students. An exchange of 
official publications by the national librar- 
ies of Rio de Janeiro and Caracas is 
provided for, and the two libraries will 
inaugurate, respectively, a Venezuelan and 
a Brazilian section. Expositions of the 
literary works of each of the two countries 
will be held periodically in Brazil and in 
Venezuela, and each country will favor 
the translation into its respective language 
of the most noted works of the authors of 
the other country. 

At the same time they signed the 
reciprocal trade treaty the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of Argentina and Vene- 
zuela also signed an act intended to 
promote cultural relations between Argen- 
tina and Venezuela through the recom- 
mendation that their respective Govern- 
ments conclude a cultural agreement on 
the establishment of reciprocal scholar- 
ships and interchange of professors and 
students. 

A convention for the encouragement 
of historical studies was signed at Lima 
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. 
between the Governments of Peru and 
Venezuela on November 11, 1942. The 
convention provides for the interchange 
of professors; for the provision of scholar- 
ships; for the encouragement of travel by 
university professors; and for the estab- 
lishment of an interchange of historical 
publications and documents and of photo- 
graphic reproductions of the documents, 
manuscripts, iconographs, and other his- 
toric relics of the epoch of independence. 
Both Governments agree to conserve and 
repair historic monuments and sites and 
to facilitate access thereto. 


Iron and steel works in Medellin 


Iron production was started in Colombia 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the founding of four large con- 
cerns. However, the industry was doomed 
to failure because there was not sufficient 
consumption, transportation methods were 
inadequate, the iron contained phosphorus 
and methods of extracting that element 
were as yet unknown, and finally the iron 
works of that time limited production to 
cast iron without attempting to produce 
wrought iron. The failure of the Colom- 
bian iron industry at that time influenced 
future developments by prejudicing every- 
one against attempts to revive the indus- 
try. 

In the late 1920’s Dr. Julian Cock, today 
manager of the Medellin Iron and Steel 
Works, became convinced that the Medel- 
lin Valley contained some three to four 
hundred million tons of iron ore that could 
be utilized commercially. For ten years 
Dr. Cock engaged in experimental work 
and tried to interest others in his idea. 
F inally in 1938 he received the support of 
the superintendent of the Antioquia Rail- 
road, and the Medellin Iron and Steel 
Works became a reality. 

The years 1938-41 were years of struggle, 


and it did not seem possible that the new 
industry could survive. In 1941 the Antio- 
quia Railroad withdrew from the concern, 
but by that time Dr. Cock had aroused an 
interest in the possibilities of the iron indus- 
try. Various industrialists subscribed the 
necessary capital; and, with the coopera- 
tion of the Institute for Industrial Develop- 
ment, it was possible to save the Iron and 
Steel Works. Today the concern boasts 
of a capital of 2,000,000 pesos, its own 
land, complete and modern machinery, 
and abundant raw material. In June 
1942 iron and steel smelting was begun in 
the Medellin Valley. The industry now 
produces iron ingots and iron and steel for 
industries, especially mining. The con- 
struction of a rolling mill is progressing 
and the initial steps are being taken to set 
up blast furnaces. By the middle of 1943 
the mill was expected to be producing to 
full capacity, with the exception of the 
blast furnace, which will be in operation 
by the end of the year. 


First shipment of meat from 
Argentina to Peru 


In September 1942 the Argentine Pro- 
ducers’ Corporation (Corporacién Argentina 
de Productores) made its first shipment of 
meat to Peru. The sale of the meat met 
with even greater success than had been 
hoped for. The shipment was carried 
from Argentina to Callao on the Swedish 
steamer Skogland, as a result of negotiations 
undertaken over a year before by the 
director of the Argentine Producers’ Cor- 
poration. In accordance with the nego- 
tiations it was agreed that Argentina 
would supply Peru with 500 tons of meat 
monthly until October 1943. In this way 
Peru is able to solve her supply problem, 
since for some time it has been difficult 
to secure cattle from Ecuador, Chile, and 
Nicaragua, Peru’s usual foreign sources of 
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meat supply. The meat shipped from 
Argentina satisfied the consuming public 
not only as to quality but also as to price. 

It was also announced that the Argen- 
tine Producers’ Corporation had made a 
shipment of meat to Chile, and there is 
reason to believe that in the not too 
distant future shipments to various Pacific 
markets will be increased. The shipping 
of Argentine meat marks the beginning of 
a new and advanced policy. It now 
remains to carry out negotiations so as to 
create not only new markets to absorb 
excess Argentine production but also to 
stabilize them so that once the world 
situation returns to normal those markets 
will be habitual consumption centers for 
Argentine meats. 


Dehydrated-banana industries 
in Brazil 


Banana production in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, is large; and to utilize the 
bunches or stems that are too small for 
export, two dehydrating plants operate in 
Santos. In recent months 80 tons of 
dried bananas have been shipped to 
British war prisoners in Germany, states 
Brazil in its April 1943 issue. 

The principal production of the larger 
and more modern of the two factories, 
which has been in operation only a few 
years, is dehydrated banana flakes; but 
tomato soup, brown bean soup, and onion 
powder are also prepared. The banana 
flakes are small, straw-yellow particles 
that taste and smell like bananas; and 
they are packed in rubber-lined paper 
cartons. ‘Three hundred tons of bananas 
are needed to produce 30 tons of banana 
flakes. The factory has been operating 24 
hours a day, and production has been be- 
tween 28 and 30 tons per day. 

The second banana-processing factory, 
established in 1930, makes three types of 


dehydrated bananas—flour, dried, and 
preserved fruit—as well as_ preserved 
guava, quince, pineapple, and peach. The 
dried bananas, which retain their original 
form, are its most important production. 
Ten tons of bananas on the stalk yield about 
3,527 pounds of dried bananas, packaged 
in 25-pound paper-lined boxes for export 
or in quarter and half-pound packages for 
local consumption. 

The banana flakes are on sale in Wash- 
ington and doubtless in other cities of 
the United States. 


Argentine egg-powder and meat 
for England 


The need of the United Kingdom for food 
in concentrated form led to the establish- 
ment of the egg-drying industry in Argen- 
tina in 1941, says Agriculture in the Americas. 
The industry is still young, but much 
progress has already been made. Argen- 
tina is in a position to produce dry-egg 
powder at a lower price than the majority 
of countries because of low egg prices 
during producing seasons. Most of the 
egg-drying plants are located in Buenos 
Aires, the center of the Argentine poultry 
industry. Since both chickens and eggs 
are transported to Buenos Aires in large 
quantities eggs are readily available for 
drying, and the powder can be packed and 
shipped with a minimum of labor and cost. 
Of the large quantities of meat shipped 
from Argentina to England, most is now 
boned in order to save shipping space. 


Chile’s paper industry 


The paper industry in Chile is a very recent 
development. A decade ago the country’s 
needs were filled by imports, but there are 
now 13 mills, mostly in Santiago, pro- 
ducing newsprint, writing and wrapping 
paper, cardboard, pasteboards, wall, and 
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tissue paper. Domestic output now meets . 


78 percent of Chilean demand for the var- 
ious types of paper. In February 1942 
a new industry was authorized, consisting 
of a paper-bag and cardboard-box factory 
to be constructed in Santiago. Production 
of newsprint has increased greatly during 
the past 5 years, and it is hoped that 
eventually the country’s entire needs may 
be supplied domestically. 


Government aid to agriculture in 
Mexico 


Under the provisions of two recent execu- 
tive resolutions, Mexico is continuing its 
policy of giving Government aid to farmers. 

One of the resolutions stated that 
ejidatarios (those using communal lands), 
small farmers, share croppers, and tenant 
farmers who cultivate not more than 25 
acres of land and who cannot afford to 
buy modern agricultural machinery them- 
selves will receive aid from the Federal 
Government to the extent of 50 percent of 
the cost of such equipment. If local gov- 
ernments are able to cooperate, the cost 
of the implements will be divided into 
three parts, one third each for the Federal 
and local governments and the farmers. 

The other resolution authorized the 
Secretary of Agriculture to use 100,000 
pesos to cover part of the cost of fertilizers 
for use on ezdos and small farms of 50 
acres or less, on which sugarcane, coffee, 
and other useful crops are grown. The 
Government will pay one-third the cost of 
the fertilizers; State governments that can 
cooperate will pay one-third; and the bal- 
ance will be covered directly by the ejzda- 
tortos and small farmers. In cases where 
the State governments cannot pay their 
share, the cost will be borne equally by 
the Federal Government and the farmers. 

Agricultural experts have concluded that 
it is more economical, at least in many 


cases, to increase the yield per acre rather 
than the acreage. This is especially true 
from the standpoint of transportation of 
certain products, such as sugarcane, from 
their place of origin to mills for processing. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
select the eidos and farms which will 
receive this form of assistance, taking into 
consideration such points as soil, drainage, 
water supply, and the tilling of the land, 
in order to assure the most successful and 
beneficial use of the fertilizers. 

This is part of the Federal Government’s 
broad plan of agricultural mobilization, 
as a major contribution to the war effort 
through a general improvement and inten- 
sification of the country’s own resources. 


A road on the Colombian llanos 


On March 10, 1943, a presidential decree 
was issued in Colombia authorizing the 
Rubber Development Company of the 
United States to construct a road from 
Villavicencio, capital of the Intendancy of 
Meta, to Calamar, in the Commissariat of 
Vaupés, a distance of 218 miles. The 
projected road is part of the Rubber 
Development Company’s program for de- 
veloping rubber production in Colombia. 


Cancellation of Paraguay’s war debt 
to Argentina and Brazil 


On August 12, 1942, a law was passed in 
Argentina voiding the debt and interest 
which Paraguay had contracted with 
Argentina, by virtue of the peace treaty 
of February 1876, for war expenses and 
material damage. Thesum was not speci- 
fied in the decree. 

Similar action was taken by President 
Vargas of Brazil in a decree of May 4, 
1943, on the occasion of the visit to Rio 
de Janeiro of President Morinigo of Para- 
guay. The debt to Brazil, like that to 
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Argentina, was the result of the War of 
the Triple Alliance (Argentina, Brazil, 
and Uruguay against Paraguay) from 
1865 to 1870. Paraguay agreed by the 
treaty of peace, signed at Asunciédn on 
January 9, 1872, to pay Brazil an indem- 
nity of 40,000,000 pounds. 


Radio-telegraph service between 
Asuncion and Rio de Janeiro 


On November 1, 1942, direct telegraph 
service was inaugurated between Asuncion 
and Rio de Janeiro. Ceremonies held on 
that day featured the exchange of 128 
messages from officials of both countries, 
among them one from General Morinigo, 
President of Paraguay, to President Vargas 
of Brazil and the latter’s reply. The new 
service is the result of an agreement signed 
between the two countries, which obviates 
the necessity of sending messages by way 
of Argentina and also provides for uniform 
rates. 


Brazilian Pension and Retirement 
Fund Institutes 


The various Pension and Retirement Fund 
Institutes in Brazil (the benefit depart- 
ments of the sindicatos, or labor unions) 
now have well over 2,000,000 members. 
Income from dues is used not only to meet 
sickness and death benefits but is also 
available to members on loans for the con- 
struction or purchase of homes. The 
Institutes also undertake large housing 
projects, which include school, hospital, 
and recreational facilities in addition to 
the building of the homes themselves. 


National School for Nurses in 
Ecuador 


A National School for Nurses has been 
opened at the Eugenio Espejo Hospital 


in Quito, Ecuador. It was organized 
under the auspices of the Medical School 
of the Central University and under the 
superintendence of the Mother Superior 
of the Hospital. 

The school, which is expected to fill a 
long-felt need for highly trained and 
specialized nursing instruction in the coun- 
try, announced that an initial class of 
twenty-five students would be accepted. 
Candidates were to be chosen, five from 
Quito, five from Guayaquil, and one from 
each of the provinces of the republic, the 
purpose behind this arrangement being 
that at the end of training each nurse 
would return to serve among the people of 
her own city or province. Candidates 
must meet rigid requirements as to physi- 
cal, mental, and moral qualifications and 
must maintain high standards throughout 
the training period. An annex of the hos- 
pital was set aside as a dormitory for the 
students. 

Technical and professional training in 
the school, which will extend through a 
period of 3 years, was placed under the 
direction of Miss Anita Cacioppo and 
Miss Bertha Maura Marsh, both of 
whom are graduates of hospitals in the 
United States. 


Paraguayan labor law 


A decree-law was recently passed in Para- 
guay giving wider and more careful pro- 
tection to the Paraguayan worker in in- 
dustrial, commercial, and banking estab- 
lishments of the country by requiring that 
90 percent of the labor personnel and 95 
percent of total personnel in such enter- 
prises must be of Paraguayan nationality, 
excluding from the figures used for com- 
putation of these percentages only such 
specialized technical employees as, in the 
opinion of the National Department of 
Labor, cannot be replaced by Paraguay- 
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ans. The law further provides that the 
remuneration must be the same for Para- 
guayan as for foreign workers when they 
are performing the same functions. For 
the purposes of this law, a foreign worker 
married to a Paraguayan, or the widow 
or widower of a Paraguayan, with Para- 
guayan children, will be considered a 
Paraguayan national. 

Other provisions of the law include the 
following: In case an enterprise finds it 
necessary to dispense with the services of 
any employees, foreigners must be the 
first to be dismissed; jobs must be held for 
workers who are obliged to leave their 
work to enter military service; any labor 
contract made in the Republic between a 
Paraguayan citizen and a firm or employer 
located outside the country must be ap- 
proved by the National Department of 
Labor and legalized by the consul of the 
country to which the laborer is to be 
transported, and expenses of repatriation 
must be borne by the hiring party; and 
finally, when any professional posts in 
industrial, commercial, or banking es- 
tablishments are to be filled by competi- 
tion, such competition must be confined 
to candidates who have obtained their 
professional diplomas in national centers 
of learning, although professionals of Para- 
guayan nationality who have earned 
their diplomas abroad may also be al- 
lowed to fill such posts. 


Central Military Hospital in 
Mexico City 


A new Central Military Hospital has been 


opened at Mexico City. 

Located on the outskirts of Chapultepec 
Heights and erected at a cost of 13,000,000 
pesos, the new hospital is a model of its 
kind in Latin America. It is an imposing 
seven-story edifice, divided into thirty 
medical units, with a total capacity for 


1,000 patients. Equipped with the latest 
types of apparatus for efficient service in 
all branches of medicine, surgery, and 
dentistry, it has ten operating rooms; 
sixteen X-ray, ultra-violet, and infra-red 
ray machines; dental, diathermy, and 
therapeutics departments; a_ thirty-bed 
maternity section and a children’s de- 
partment; as well as modern sterilization, - 
heating, kitchen, bakery, laundry and 
various other facilities. 

The hospital will serve a twofold pur- 
pose: first, it will provide expert care for 
the soldiers and their families, and second, 
it will be a training center for students of 
the School of Military Medicine. 

Brigadier General Alfonso Cabrera was 
appointed Director of the new hospital. 
He brings to his new post years of expe- 
rience in medicine, surgery, and hospital 
and public health work. 


Roosevelt Hospital in Guatemala 


In August 1942 the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs agreed to furnish a sum 
not to exceed $750,000 to assist in carrying 
out a cooperative public health program 
in Guatemala. Of that sum an amount 
not to exceed $500,000 was to be spent in 
collaboration with the Government of 
Guatemala for the construction of a hospi- 
tal, and the remaining $250,000 in sani- 
tary projects and public health works. 
This gift from the United States came 
shortly after the earthquake of August 6, 
1942, which caused much damage in 
Guatemala, and the funds were there- 
fore especially welcome. The Guatemalan 
Government resolved that the projected 
hospital be known as the Roosevelt Hospi- 
tal, to honor the President of the United 
States and to serve as a permanent record 
of the source of the grant. In addition to 
making possible the construction of the 
new hospital and other public health pro- 
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jects, the program will effect an improve- 
ment in Guatemalan economy, since new 
money will enter circulation and employ- 
ment will be provided for many workers. 


Fight against infantile paralysis in 
Argentina 


In February 1943 there was an outbreak 
of infantiie paralysis in Argentina. The 
local press devoted considerable attention 
to the different forms of treatment and to 
the various scientific theories on the disease. 
The United States made every effort to 
aid Argentina in its fight against the epi- 
demic; and, at the suggestion of President 
Roosevelt, two infantile paralysis specialists 
were sent to Argentina, under the auspices 
of the Rockefeller Institute. In that way 
all of the materials and investigation 
powers of the National Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation of the United States were 
placed at the disposal of the Argentine 
Department of Health. 


Social security for agricultural 
workers in Uruguay 


With the approval on January 20, 1943, 
of Decree-Law No. 2685/939, Uruguay 
took its place among the very few Ameri- 
can Republics which have social security 
plans covering agricultural workers. 
This decree-law established a Pension 
Bureau for Agricultural Workers, designed 
to administer insurance against invalidity, 
old age, death, and unemployment for 
all persons engaged in rural occupations. 
More specifically, in the words of the law, 
it applies to persons who do agricultural 
work, including the employers themselves; 
persons who work in enterprises dealing 
with any kind of agricultural exploitation, 
such as technical experts, administrative 
and other office employees, and domestic 
and similar workers; and persons who 


work as farm hands and gardeners, either 
in or oucside of urban centers. 

To qualify for permanent total dis- 
ability or survivor’s insurance benefits, 
persons must have worked for at least 
ten years and have participated in the 
insurance plan for two years. Old-age 
pensions will be paid after three years of 
participation in the insurance plan to 
persons who have reached the age of sixty 
and who kave a record of thirty years of 
service, or after five years of participation 
in the plan to persons sixty years of age 
with a minimum of ten years of service. 
The same requirements as to participation 
and years of service will be applicable to 
persons who may become physically or 
mentally ‘ncapacitated to continue work- 
ing. The unemployment insurance feature 
of the plan will apply to workers after 
five years of participation in the pension 
system. Such compensation will be paid 
for a peviod of six months and a worker 
may avail himself of its benefits as many as 
three times, provided not less than two 
years elapse between each compensation 
period. Foreign workers may also qualify 
for benefits under the plan if they have a 
minimum of twenty years of residence in 
the country. 

Funds for the new insurance bureau are 
to be built up from the following sources: 
A 2 percent property-tax levy on all rural 
real estate, which in the case of owners who 
cannot prove that they directly operate 
their properties will also carry a 25 percent 
surtax; a workers’ contribution of 5 per- 
cent on wages of 35 pesos a month, plus 
1.25 percent on each 10 pesos or fraction 
thereof in excess of 35 pesos a month; 
a deduction of 3 percent from the benefits 
which the Bureau itself grants; a tax of 
0.5 percent on rural real estate transac- 
tions; any surplus income of the Old Age 
Pension Bureau; interest on investments; 
and donations and legacies. 
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The extension of social security benefits 
to agricultural labor is a great step for- 
ward and distinguishes Uruguay again 
as one of the most progressive and socially 
conscious nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Women’s Civilian Defense Service 


in Cuba 


Women have been active in civilian defense 
work in Cuba since its declaration of war 
in December 1941. Women working for 
the democratic cause were already so well 
organized that when the Presidential 
Decree of August 10, 1942 established the 
Women’s Civilian Defense Service, to 
operate in conjunction with the Central 
Civilian Defense Board, the organization 
already boasted 30,000 members. The 
administration of the Women’s Civilian 
Defense Service is made up of a central 
office (headed by Dra. Maria Gémez 
Carbonell, a leading Cuban feminist, 
Senator, and Minister without portfolio), 
provincial offices, municipal committees, 
and work committees. There are eleven 
of the latter, stimulating interest, in- 
structing, and directing and encouraging 
feminine activity along the following 
lines: first aid, nutrition, supply, farming, 
prevention of war accidents, special war 
services in which women can _ replace 
men (telegraph, radio, motor corps, etc.), 
evacuation planning, domestic science, 
administrative work, fund collections, and 
publicity. 


Talking Books” in Portuguese 


In response to a request from the Brazilian 
Government, the Library of Congress, in 
cooperation with the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, has pre- 
pared a group of ‘“‘talking books”’ in Portu- 
guese, which are being sent to Brazil to be 


used by the blind there, Mr. Archibald 
MacLeish, the Librarian of Congress, 
recently announced. 

The interest of the Government of Brazil 
in the possibility of adopting talking books 
in the work it is doing for the blind began 
last year when Mme. Lydia de Q. Sam- 
baquy, Librarian of the Brazilian Civil — 
Service Bureau, spent several months on a 
special fellowship in the Library of Con- 
gress). Mme. Sambaquy was much im- 
pressed by the wide use of talking books by 
blind readers in the United States and 
informed the Library of the extensive pro- 
ject in behalf of the blind sponsored by the 
Brazilian Government at the Instituto 
Benjamim Constant in Rio de Janeiro. 
She interested the Brazilian Embassy in 
Washington in the undertaking and a plan 
was worked out for the production of a 
special series of records composed of selec- 
tions from the literary classics of Brazil 
and recited in Portuguese by native 
Brazilians. 

The preparation of the Portuguese talk- 
ing books was carried out under the general 
direction of the Hispanic Foundation in the 
Library of Congress with the advice and 
cooperation of Dr. Fernando Lobo, Coun- 
selor of the Brazilian Embassy. All of the 
discs were recorded in the Recording 
Laboratory of the Library with the assist- 
ance of the office in charge of the Books for 
the Adult Blind program. 

Twenty-one discs were recorded on both 
sides. On these are included selections of 
romantic poetry; the satirical short stories 
of Machado de Assis; a complete novel, 
Iracema, by José de Alencar; mystic 
descriptions of Brazilian landscapes and 
folk types of Euclides da Cunha; the 
writings of such political figures as Joaquim 
Nabuco and Rui Barbosa; and other 
examples of the major forms of literary 
expression in the classical period of 
Brazilian literature, the 19th century. 
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The completed talking books and a 
special machine on which they may be 
played are being presented to the Insti- 
tuto Benjamim Constant, where they will 
be made available to the Brazilian blind. 


New mail service in Venezuela 


A Presidential Decree of January 12, 1943, 
created a new type of mail service in Vene- 
zuela. It is now possible to send, by 
either regular or air mail, phonograph 
records on which the sender has recorded 
the message, speech, song, music, or any 
other communication he wishes trans- 
mitted. Special rates have been estab- 
lished and offices set up to handle the new 
service, both locally and to foreign 
countries. 


The National Library of Peru 


The National Library of Peru, principal 
repository of books in that country, was 
almost completely destroyed by fire on 
Mayent0., 19432, Over 100,000 bound 
volumes were lost, and 40,000 manuscripts, 
many maps, and other valuable geographi- 
cal works belonging to the Geographical 
Society of Lima, housed in the same build- 
ing, were also destroyed. Fortunately, the 
National Archives, located in an adjoining 
building, were saved. 

This irreparable loss is keenly felt 
throughout Peru. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment has set aside 5,000,000 soles for a 
new building, and many individuals, in- 
stitutions, and governments in the Am- 
ericas have come forward with offers of 
assistance. 

The Pan American Union will send 
several thousand books as soon as shipping 
space is available. 

On June 10, 1943, the United States 
Ambassador to Peru, the Honorable R. 
Henry Norweb, presented to the Foreign 


Office in Lima a statement on behalf of the 
Government of the United States, which 
read in part as follows: 


The destruction of the National Library of Peru 
and the library of the Lima Geographical Society 
by the recent disastrous fire is a tragic loss, not 
only to Peru but to American culture as a whole, 
for an injury to the cultural resources of any one 
American Republic affects cultural development 
throughout the continent. 

The people of the United States sympathize 
deeply with the Peruvian people in the loss they 
have sustained and are eager to participate to the 
extent of their ability in the rehabilitation of these 
two great Peruvian centers of learning. Indi- 
viduals, private institutions, and the Government 
wish to join forces to provide all possible appro- 
priate assistance, including technical information 
as may be desired, and such materials as books, 
maps, catalogue cards, and reproductions of 
Peruvian manuscripts in the collections of this 
country. 

In order to organize this cooperation most 
effectively, the Secretary of State has appointed 
a national ‘‘Committee to Aid the National Li- 
brary of Peru and the Geographical Society of 
Lima.” The following persons, whose names and 
affiliations indicate the wide and representative 
basis of the committee, have accepted membership: 
Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, Historian and Acting 

Director of the Bancroft Library, University of 

California. 

Mr. Donald Coney, Director, University of Texas 
Library. 

Mr. Archer M. Huntington, President, Hispanic 
Society of America. 

Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Director, American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. 

Dr. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress. 

Mr. Philip Ainsworth Means, Archaeologist and 
Historian. 

Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf, President, American Li- 
brary Association, and Director of Harvard 
University Library. 

Mr. W. W. Norton, President, Council on Books 
in Wartime. 

Mr. R. Henry Norweb, United States Ambassador 
to Peru. 

Mr. Wallace K. Harrison, Assistant Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Charles A. Thomson, Chief, Division of Cul- 
tural Relations, State Department. 

Mr. John K. Wright, Director, John Carter Brown 
Library. 
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Dr. Lewis Hanke of the Hispanic Foundation of 
the Library of Congress will serve as Secretary 
of the Committee. 


Through this Committee, the United States will 
endeavor to show in a concrete manner the inter- 
est felt by the people of this country in Peruvian 
civilization and their desire to cooperate in the 
work that will be undertaken in order that the 
City of the Kings may continue to occupy the im- 
portant position in American culture that she has 
held ever since the establishment of the Universitv 
of San Marcos in the sixteenth century. 


The Library of Congress has already of- 
fered to donate a photostatic copy of its 
important collection of Peruvian colonial 
manuscripts, together with a considerable 
number of books. It is planned that the 
National Committee announced by the 
Secretary of State will work out a definite 
program for other assistance. 

The Colombian Government immedi- 
ately announced the appointment of a 
similar committee and other countries 
have also taken like action. 


Colombian book exhibit 


in Caracas 


On February 13, 1943 the Colombian 
Book Exhibit was opened in the Colombian 
Consulate in Caracas, Venezuela. ‘The 
exhibit includes some 3000 volumes. ‘The 
first room contains displays of literary, 
scientific, news, and technical magazines 
together with numerous special de luxe 
editions and poetry collections. Another 
room is devoted to literature and includes 
about 600 works representing the novel, 
essay, poetry, philosophy, etc. Works on 
sociology, law, economics, science, geog- 
raphy, and history occupy the third 
room. The fourth contains the “Library 
of the Colombian Embassy,” including all 
kinds of official documents. On the walls 
of all four rooms appear portraits by the 
Colombian painter, Santiago Martinez 
Delgado, of the old masters of Colombian 


literature (Caro, Cuervo, Suarez, etc.) and 
of contemporary writers (Valencia, Lépez 
de Mesa, etc.). 


United States publishers visit six 
American Republics 


At the end of June 1943 five publishers, 
representing all aspects of book publishing 
in the United States, embarked on a six- 
weeks trip to Mexico, Colombia, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, and Brazil, under the 
auspices of the Department of State and 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. The publishers selected 
for the tour were George P. Brett, Jr., 
President of The Macmillan Company; 
Burr L. Chase, President of Silver, Burdett 
and Company; Robert L. de Graff, Presi- 
dent of Pocket Books, Inc.; Malcolm John- 
son, Executive Vice President of Double- 
day, Doran and Company; and James S. 
Thompson, Executive Vice President of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Prominent publishers from Latin America 
have recently visited the United States, 
notably Dr. Daniel Cosio Villegas of the 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica of Mexico 
City and Dr. Teodoro Bect of Editorial 
Losada, Buenos Aires. These and others 
have urged that publishers from the United 
States should visit Latin America and dis- 
cuss mutual problems of publishing and 
marketing. 

The purpose of this mission, however, is 
a matter of public interest even beyond the 
publishing field, and members of the group 
will report their findings in full to the 
Government. The group will investigate at 
first hand obstacles which have prevented 
an exchange of publications between the 
United States and the other American Re- 
publics to the extent desired by persons in 
those countries. They will consult with 
publishers, book sellers, government offi- 
cials concerned with education and cultural 
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and commercial relations, librarians, offi- 
cers of professional associations, directors 
of schools and research centers, and promi- 
nent persons in all writing, publishing, and 
educational circles. 

The mission has an important relation 
to the immediate war effort, for as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has stated, “In this war, 
we know, books are weapons.” Many of 
the scientific and technical publications 
published in the United States are in 
urgent demand today in mining and in- 
dustrial establishments in the other Am- 
erican Republics where vital war materials 
are being prepared for delivery to the 
United Nations. Publications on health, 
vocational education, and agriculture are 
equally important and in great demand in 
all the other American Republics. The 
findings of the mission should bear fruit 
in the post-war era also, for the books 
which are weapons in the war will also be 
‘“‘weapons for man’s freedom.” 


Paraguayan Agricultural Education 
Board 


A program of improvement and regula- 
tion of agricultural education and the 
exercise of the profession of agricultural 
expert is the general aim of a decree-law 
that recently went into effect in Paraguay. 

The measure created an Agricultural 
‘Education Board whose duties are: To 
draft a law on agricultural education 
and another regulating its practice; to 
pass upon the rules and regulations of the 
National School of Agriculture and the 
regional agricultural schools; to advise 
the General Office of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in all matters concerning improve- 
ment in the courses offered in the country’s 
agricultural schools, and in regard to 
courses for graduates sent abroad for 
specialized study; to propose to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, and 


Industries measures for the regulation of 
the nation’s agricultural activities, such 
as extension courses, model farms, experi- 
mental and research stations, farm co- 
operatives, contests, expositions, and pub- 
lications; and to establish the bases for 
organization of a service of aid to and 
cooperation with graduates and ex-stu- 
dents of the National School of Agriculture 
and the regional agricultural schools. 
Agriculture and stockraising dominate 
Paraguayan economy and the Govern- 
ment, always mindful of that fact, has in 
recent years adopted many measures 
directed toward their intensification and 
improvement. Government and agricul- 
tural leaders regard the establishment of 
the new Agricultural Education Board as 
highly important, and beneficial results are 
confidently expected from its activities. 


The Argentine national flower 


An Argentine presidential decree of De- 
cember 28, 1942 named the ceibo the 
country’s national flower. The ceibo was 
adopted as a result of the report submitted 
by a special commission appointed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture to study the 
matter. 

This red flower, which has long figured 
prominently in Argentine legend and folk- 
lore, has been popular throughout the 
entire country. Its color is among those 
in the Argentine coat-of-arms. The wood 
of the ceibo tree has many industrial uses. 
Prior to the issuance of the decree various 
official, civil, and military institutions had 
adopted the custom of planting the ceibo 
at the base of their flag poles. 


Practice of medicine in Haiti 


A decree-law that is designed to bring 
modern and more adequate medical care 
and assistance to the rural masses has been 
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in effect in Haiti for a year. It provides 
that licenses will be issued to doctors who 
have completed their theoretical and prac- 
tical studies in the Medical School of Haiti 
only after they have served for two years 
in their professional capacity in the rural 
sections of some locality of the country to 
be designated by the Director General of the 
Public Health Service. Adequate super- 
vision of their activities will be provided 
and they will receive government aid in 
the form of living expenses during the two- 
year period of service. Any doctor not 
complying with these provisions will be 
considered to be practicing illegally and 
will be subject to the full penalties of the 
law. 


Dominican National Civil Service 
Commission 

Law No. 43 of July 17, 1942, created a 

National Civil Service Commission in the 


Dominican Republic. The purpose of the 
new Commission is to organize and direct 
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examinations for persons desiring to enter 

different branches of public adminis- 

tration, with specified exceptions. In 

addition to providing for a Civil Service 

Commission the law specifies the type of 
examinations to be held each year and sets 

forth various regulations pertaining thereto. 

Applicants for government positions falling 

within the scope of the new law must 

present a certificate, issued as a result of 
having passed the required examinations, 

before applications will be considered. 

Examinations will be given each year in 

thirteen different fields; the law states the 
subjects required in each case. A candi- 

date who passes the examinations offered 

for public service in general (the required 

subjects being constitutional law and 

Dominican constitutional legislation, ad- 

ministrative law, national history, social 

law, universal history, local geography, 

and Spanish) will be eligible for positions 

in any of the other twelve branches of the 

government for which more specialized 

examinations are given. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 53 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. : 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
Promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available to 


officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs are 


administered by a Director General and an Assist- 
ant Director, elected by and responsible to a 
Governing Board composed of the Secretary of 
State of the United States and representatives in 
Washington of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 115,000 
volumes and many maps. The BULLETIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 
lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries. and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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IN THE ANDES 


Chilean university students have wonderful ski fields within easy_reach. 
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A Glance at Chilean Universities 


RUTH SEDGWICK 
Associate Professor of Spanish, Mount Holyoke College 


LATE ONE MORNING I took a friend who 
bad recently arrived in Chile up Santa 
Lucia Hill, that wooded park which 
rises in the very heart of Santiago. It 
was during the month of December, when 
the rays of the summer sun fall sharp and 
bright on the southern hemisphere. Seek- 
ing the shaded paths that wind around 
and up the hill, at every curve we came 
upon young men and women pacing back 
and forth, avidly reading textbooks and 
notebooks. Their lips were moving, as 
though memorizing something very im- 
portant. This strange behavior aroused 
the curiosity of my friend, so I explained 
that these young people were university 
students preparing for their final exami- 
nations. Deep in study, they were com- 
pletely oblivious to the beautiful flowers 
and trees of the park, and to the majestic 
sweep of the snowcapped Andes. 

This started a discussion of the inter- 
esting differences found between the 


universities of Chile and those of the 
United States. 

Since teaching in Chilean universities 
is generally done by the lecture method, 
examinations are extremely important, 
for passing depends a great deal upon the 
final test. During the year students are 
not prodded to study by recitations, 
term papers, and preliminary grades. 
Perhaps not even a required reading list 
is given, but it is taken for granted that 
the pupil will read everything discussed 
in class. Like students the world over, 
the Chileans put off their work until the 
last minute, and when the fatal end of 
the year approaches they have done little 
studying. The amount of work to be 
made up is prodigious, and so during the 
last month of school reading is done fast 
and furiously. The park near the Univer- 
sity, Santa Lucia Hill, is an ideal spot for 
quiet and concentration. 

Although part of the final examination 
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may be written, 
Each student is examined individually be- 


the main part is oral. 


fore a board of perhaps three professors, 
one of whom usually comes from another 
school. Long, complicated theories are 
given to develop, as well as short direct 
If the candidate 
fails, he will have one or more opportuni- 
ties, according to the regulations of the 
school. ‘This method of individual oral 
is followed in the 
in Chile, but 


questions to answer. 


examination not only 


schools of higher learning 





COLONIAL GATEWAY ON SANTA LUCIA 
HILL 


Santa Lucia Hill, a beautiful wooded park, lifts its 


heights in the very heart cf Santiago. It is a 
favorite retreat of students of the Uniyersity, 
especially when they are studying for examinations. 
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also has been employed in the secondary 
and normal schools. 

Examinations are made difficult because 
Chilean educators believe that only as 
many young men and women should be 
graduated from the university as the pro- 
fessions can absorb. Consequently en- 
rollment is limited, and classes grow 
notably smaller each year. 

The whole life of the Chilean university 
is different from that of one in the United 
States. With the exception of the Univer- 
sity of Concepcidn, Chilean universities do 
not have large campuses. A few buildings 
of the University of Chile are grouped to- 
gether, but most are scattered in distant 
corners of the city. Certain class rooms, 
the general library, and the administrative 
offices are in a large building facing the 
Alameda, the main street of Santiago. 
However, the elegant new Law School is 
about a mile away toward the east. The 
Medical School is some two miles to the 
The Pedagogic Institute is at least 
a mile up the Alameda to the west, and the 
School of Agriculture is much farther 
beyond. 


north. 


Since there are no campuses there are no 
dormitories, and the students have to find 
lodging for themselves in the city. Fre- 
quently girls who come from the provinces, 


and sometimes boys, live with friends of 


their parents, but most of the boys and 
some of the girls live in boarding houses, 
often known as student homes. 


Student life and problems in the nine-~ 


teenth and twentieth centuries are re-_ 
flected in many a novel of Santiago: for 
example, Desarraigados by Augusto Millan. — 
In Martin Rivas, the best known novel of 

the prolific author Alberto Blest Gana, the 
hero is a poor young man from northern — 


Chile who, while studying law in Santiago, : 
lives with his father’s former business — 


associate, the wealthy Don Damaso, and — 
falls in love with the financier’s beautiful — 
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SCHOOL OF LAW, UNIVERSITY OF CHILE 


The handsome new building of the School of Law is located on the Mapocho River in the northeast part 
of the city of Santiago. 


daughter. ‘The type of boarding house 
frequented by students is depicted in Luis 
Orrego Luco’s Jdilio nuevo.and in Eduardo 
Barrios Un perdido, to mention two 
books. 

Students in Chile are in general much 
less interested in athletics than the average 
student in the United States. There are 
football teams, and games of the Rugby 
type played in England, but the college 
games do not usually attract public 
attention. Some basketball is also played. 
During the last few years skiing has. be- 
come more popular. The fans join one of 
the ski clubs built on the slopes of the 
Andes, where the ski runs descend some- 
times thousands of feet. Some students 
spend the weekend at the ski huts, while 
others leave early Sunday morning for the 
fields only thirty or forty miles from 


Santiago. Farellones, the headquarters of 
the Ski Club Chile, at an altitude of 7,200 
feet, and Lagunillas, the headquarters of 
the Club Andino, 6,900 feet high, are the 
most popular ski centers. Experts go by 
train to the Transandine Railroad station 
of Portillo, climb to the statue of the 
Christ; of; the 7Andess) locatedytonl sthe 
Argentine border at an altitude of 13,400 
feet, and then ski down to the hotel at 
Portillo several thousand feet below. 
Students do their skiing in July, August, 
and September, the winter months in 
Chile. 

The oft-repeated statement that Latin 
American students are more interested in 
politics than in athletics is really true. 
Every student follows international affairs 
closely, and has a very definite opinion of 
the political situation in his own country. 
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Students not only talk, but act. Through 
their student federations they frequently 
bring pressure to bear on government 
policies. For instance, student riots and 
strikes backing the Chilean revolutionists 
in 1930 played an important part in the 
overthrow of the dictatorship of Ibanez. 
At the time when the government changed 
and the police force, which had sided with 
Ibafiez, was not on the streets of Santiago, 
it was the students who took charge of 
directing traffic and who in general were 
influential in keeping order. 

Of the three principal Chilean universi- 
ties—the University of Concepcion, the 
Catholic University, and the University 
of Chile—the state university is the oldest 
and the largest. On November 19 of last 
year it celebrated its centennial. The 
week of festivities had a truly international 
character befitting the times. The foreign 
students and delegates were hospitably 
entertained and honored in many different 





Courtesy of Ruth Sedgwick 


MONUMENT TO ANDRES BELLO 


This monument to the illustrious founder and 
first rector of the University of Chile stands in the 
cemetery at Santiago. 


ways. In order that these foreigners 
should receive an idea of Chilean life and 
culture, a special festival of Chilean music 
was arranged, sports events were scheduled, 
and a play was put on by the university 
experimental theater. During the months 
of November, December, and January 
several important international congresses 
held in connection with the centennial 
brought to Chile many distinguished 
intellectual leaders. 

It was fitting that on November 19 a spe- 
cial ceremony should have been held at 
the statue of Andrés Bello that stands in 
front of the main building of the Univer- 
sity of Chile. Bello was the founder and 
the first rector of the University. In 1841 
he was given the task of drawing up rules 
and regulations for the new school, and in 
July of the next year he handed to the 
Government the plans for the organization 
of the university and the statutes for the 
different faculties. With slight changes, 
these plans were embodied in the law ap- 
proved by Congress, and promulgated on 
November 19, 1842. 

The opening of the new university was 
marked by a formal ceremony held on Sep- 
tember 17, 1843. The President of Chile, 
Manuel Bulnes, who was instrumental in 
organizing the new school, his illustrious 
Minister of Education, Manuel Montt, 
members of Congress, and delegates of 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions marched through the city to the as- 
sembly hall of the university (where the 
Municipal Theater now stands). After 
the Minister of Education had received 
the oath of office from the faculty members, 
the new president arose to deliver the in- 
augural address. Diego Barros Arana de- 
scribes Bello on that occasion. He says 
that the rector was an “elderly gentleman 
of average height, with fine, regular fea- 
tures, and an air both modest and dis- 
tinguished. He wore the official garb of 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
CONCEPCION 


One of the science build- 
ings on the campus of the 
University of Concepcién 
shows the trend to modern 
architecture. 
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the university, a green dress coat and white 
trousers, and had at his belt a small sword, 
such as many of the most peaceful govern- 
ment officials were accustomed to wear at 
that time for important ceremonies.” In 
a “‘soft and expressive” voice he read his 
program for the new school. He stressed 
the value of a classical and liberal educa- 
tion, and insisted on the need for freedom 
of discussion. A salute of twenty-one guns 
announced to the public the birth of the 
new institution, and a solemn Te Deum in 
the Cathedral invoked blessings. 

A hundred years of university education 
is considered a splendid record for a city 
in the United States, but Santiago, like 
many Latin American capitals, had a uni- 
versity three hundred years ago. The 
Pontifical University of San Miguel, 
founded by the Dominican monks, func- 
tioned for 126 years, until 1740. In that 
year the Royal University of San Felipe 
was opened, and existed for a century, 
until closed in 1839 to prepare the way for 
the new school of higher learning. The 
former university was named for the Span- 
ish King Philip V, who had authorized its 
foundation. In it the oath of fidelity was 
taken to God and King. As in most Latin 
American universities of the colonial 





period, Latin and philosophy were the 
basic studies, Latin -being the official 
language of the university. In the human- 
ities course Spanish grammar, French, 
English, and geography were elective sub- 
jects. Although medicine and mathe- 
matics were taught, the professions of 
medicine and engineering were not highly 
esteemed, according to Luis Galdames in 
his History of Chile. Many future ecclesias- 
tics entered the theological school, while 
the most respected lay career was that of 
law. The influence of the Church was 
strongly felt in all branches of learning 
during the colonial period. 

The new university broke away from this 
religious tradition and was truly civic and 
national in character. Although the Uni- 
versity of Chile was established and ad- 
ministered by the Government, as the 19th 
century progressed there was a tendency to 
sever close bonds with the State. At pres- 
ent the University is supported by the 
Government, but its administration is 
entirely autonomous. Professors are ap- 
pointed from nominations made by the 
faculty, and the rector is elected by the 
faculty. 

During its hundred years of life the 
University of Chile has had many noted 
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professors on its faculty. Although Bello 
is undoubtedly the most distinguished 
professor and rector, many of the country’s 
leading teachers and statesmen, as well as 
foreign scholars, have taught in its halls. 
The Polish chemist Ignaz Domeyko, the 
German naturalist Rudolph Amandus 
Philippi, the French geologist Aimé Pissis, 
and the Argentine educator and statesman 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento are only a 
few of its learned foreign teachers. 

Chilean professors of the University 
have excelled in research in Chilean 
history. The law of 1842 which stated 
that one professor each year should present 
an original dissertation before the Univer- 
sity stimulated the study of national 
history, and valuable contributions have 
been made by Diego Barros Arana, 
Antonio Garcia Reyes, Benjamin Vicufia 
Mackenna, Miguel Luis Amunategui, 
Domingo Amunategui Solar, and many 
other famous historians. 

The number of schools, professors, and 
students has greatly increased since the 
University of Chile was founded. There 
are now considerably more than 6,000 
full-time students, and according to the 
most recently available catalog of the 
University it is composed of the following 
faculties and their respective schools and 
institutes: Faculty of Juridical and Social 
Sciences, and the School of Law, which 
also has a branch in Valparaiso; Faculty of 
Commerce and Economics, and the School 
of Commerce and Economics; Faculty of 
Philosophy and Education, with its Higher 
Institute of Humanities, Pedagogic Insti- 
tute, Institute of Physical Education, and 
Institute of Educational Motion Pictures; 
Faculty of Biological and Medical Sciences, 
School of Medicine, School of Obstetrics 
and Pediatrics, Nurses’ School, Dental 
School, School of Chemistry and Pharmacy, 
the San Vicente Hospital and Clinic, 
Institute of Radiology, and the Institute of 


Anatomy, Pathology, and Cancer Diag- 
nosis; Faculty of Physical and Mathe- 
matical Sciences, School of Engineering, 
School of Construction Foremen, School 
of Architecture, and the Astronomical and 
Seismological Observatories; Faculty of 
Agronomy and Veterinary Medicine, 
School of Agriculture, School of Agricul- 
tural Practice, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, the Division of Practical Application, 
and ‘‘La Rinconada’? Model Farm; and 
finally, the Faculty of Fine Arts, with its 
School of Fine Arts, School of Applied 
Arts, National Conservatory of Music, 
and the Secondary Institute. 

To a student from the United States one 
of the most interesting sections of the Uni- 
versity of Chile is the summer school held 
in the month of January. For years this 
school has granted fellowships to foreign 
students, several of which have been held 
by appointees from the United States. 
Large delegations usually come from the 
neighboring countries of Argentina, Bo- 
livia, and Peru, and smaller groups from 
many other Latin American countries. 
Hundreds of primary and_ secondary 
school teachers come from all parts of 
Chile, from Punta Arenas in the south to 
Arica in the north. Other vacation 
courses are held for teachers in their short 
winter holiday in July or August. In 
July 1941 a good-sized group of students 
and teachers from the United States 
attended classes especially organized for 
them. During the regular courses there 
are numerous foreign students, and many 
a professional man in Ecuador, Pana- 
ma, and Central America has received 
his degree from the University of Chile. 

On the Alameda near the state Univer- 
sity is the Catholic University, founded in 
1888. Attended by almost a thousand 
students, it offers courses for all the 
principal professions in six schools and 
various institutes. 
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Another private institution is the Uni- 
versity of Concepcidn, established in the 
city of Concepcién in 1919. Although it 
does not receive a Government subsidy, it 
is given half the proceeds of the Concep- 
cién lottery. It has about 700 students 
and offers the usual professional studies. 

Mention should also be made of the 
Federico Santa Maria Technical Univer- 
sity of Valparaiso, which trains mechan- 
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ical, chemical, and electrical engineers. 
The Apprenticeship, Preparatory, Elemen- 
tary Technical, and Upper Schools of that 
institution opened during the years 1932 
to 1936, but it was not until 1937 that the 
Technical Institute and Engineering Col- 
lege received their first students. By 1939 
almost 500 young men were enrolled in 
the university or spending their required 
practice year in industry. 





THE SNOWCAPPED ANDES 


From the suburbs of Santiago, and even from the center of the city, the Andes seem close at hand. 


Government Custodianship of 


Coftee Plantations in Guatemala 


GUATEMALA’S principal export might easily 
have been cocoa, rather than coffee, judg- 
ing by the fame acquired by the former 
during the colonial era. The zone of the 
Costa Grande produced a species known 
to the courts of Europe as soconusco, and 
not a few of the monarchs of the day 
regarded this beverage as a special deli- 
cacy. Its cultivation was neglected later, 
in favor of cochineal—the dyestuff that 
brought fabulous prices in Great Britain, 
to which country the producers traveled 
in person, carrying their evil-smelling 
bundles to market. When the German 
industry perfected its synthetic dyes, how- 
ever, cochineal became practically worth- 
less overnight, and its once prosperous 
growers were ruined; this constituted a 
heavy blow for the nation’s economy, for 
it meant the disappearance of a major 
part of Guatemala’s income from abroad. 
Thus the first ill-turn played us by the 
Germans was unintentional; the same 
cannot be said of some of their later acts. 

Shortly before the collapse of the 
cochineal industry, some experiments had 
been made with coffee, an Eastern bever- 
age, reputedly mysterious in its effects, of 
agreeable flavor and tonic virtues. Little 
more than a curiosity at first, these 
attempts were encouraged by the Govern- 
ment, and certain laws and regulations 
were issued for the purpose of intensifying 
the cultivation of this new commodity; 
prizes and premiums were offered to those 
obtaining promising results, as had already 
been done with wheat, which it was 

From “‘Revista de la Economia Nacional,’ Guate- 
mala, June 1942. 
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hoped could also be acclimatized here. 
During the last third of the 19th century 
it began to be realized that coffee was the 
ideal crop to replace cochineal, and large 
plantations were laid out in many different 
zones of the country; cultivation was 
primarily extenstve—an error for which we 
have since suffered considerably. 

Guatemalans and Spaniards were the 
first to interest themselves in the new com- 
modity, and little by little exports came to 
be a valuable source of revenue. Prices 
rose; a system of grading was introduced; 
the species were classified; processing be- 
came more elaborate, and complicated and 
expensive machinery was soon indispens- 
able. It was here that German capital saw 
its first chance; unable to find a sufficiency 
of satisfactory investments in Europe, it 
commenced a process of infiltration in this 
area of the New World. 

Agents of German financiers appeared 
here, offering loans repayable on easy 
terms, with low interest and commissions; 
the funds thus obtained were to be invested 
in bringing further lands under cultiva- 
tion, and in the acquisition of machinery 
to which additional refinements were being 
added almost daily. Mortgages were taken 
as security for these loans, and when, some 
years later, there was a sudden drop in the 
coffee market, many owners thus involved 
lost their entire properties to the mortgage- 
holders; those who had accepted the ap- 
parently easy accommodation in order to 
effect “improvements” became paupers, 
while others, who had remained deaf to 
the blandishments of the financiers, still 
held their lands. A further regrettable 
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A GUATEMALAN COFFEE PLANTATION 


Modern processes of preparing and grading coffee, which require a considerable capital outlay, gave 
rise to the infiltration of foreign capital. 


result of the foreclosures was that German 
capital took possession of entire zones com- 
prising the largest and most productive 
plantations, famed for the quality of their 
bean. 

The loss of so many valuable properties 
was a misfortune attributable to three main 
causes: a degree of incapacity on the part of 
the original owners, some sheer bad luck, 
and the unfortunate acceptance of German 
loans for premature expansion. We are 
not prepared to say that there was any 
preconceived plan for ousting the original 
planters, or that such action foresaw the 
setting-up of future Sudetenlands as use- 
ful foci of treason or attack at an appointed 
hour; in the course of time and events, 
however, the observer must take cognizance 
of realities, and it is with realities that we 
are now dealing. 


Despite the property losses sustained, all 
the coffee raised by German planters on 
Guatemalan soil continued in a sense to 
form part of our national wealth. Ad- 
mittedly the profits accrued to foreigners; 
but, on the other hand, the maintenance of 
the plantations and the care and harvest- 
ing of the crops gave employment to large 
numbers of native workers, and in addition 
there was a certain amount of local taxa- 
tion as well as the taxes collected for 
national revenues. With the drastic de- 
cline of coffee prices, foreign planters 
suffered no less than native proprietors, 
and some satisfaction may be derived from 
the fact that the slump in prices coincided 
more or less with the unmasking of Nazi 
ambitions for world domination, for had it 
been otherwise, large additional sums de- 
rived from coffee might have gone to swell 
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the funds amassed by the Axis for its 
insidious purposes, such as fifth column 
activities and sabotage. 

Once New World interests were definite- 
ly involved in the struggle and the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement announced 
and accepted, it would have been irrational 
to permit enemy subjects to participate in 
the advantages of increased prices that 
followed rapidly after adoption of the said 
plan. The United States black lists were 
issued as measures of defense; but the 
Government of Guatemala, alert to all 
phases of national activities, published a 
series of regulations on June 12, 1942, 
which will permit the defense of Guate- 
mala’s economic interests while still pre- 
venting any leakage of funds that could 
benefit the enemy. 

According to this law, all plantations 
owned by persons figuring on the pro- 
claimed lists were immediately and ef- 
fectively placed under the control of the 
Central Bank, which was entrusted with 
the selection of the necessary personnel 
and charged with administering and 
maintaining the properties in good condi- 
tion. For the Bank’s guidance there is a 
previous law relating to kindred trans- 
actions, which will be taken as a basis until 
such time as special regulations are framed. 
The Bank thus assumes the full duties of 
management, marketing the crops, de- 
fraying expenses, and depositing any sur- 
plus in a blocked account in the name of 
the proprietor. As a complement to 
these measures, a special war tax of four 
quetzals per quintal has been imposed 
upon coffee exports. 

This action on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the manner of dealing with a 
problem that might have occasioned seri- 


ous prejudice to our national economy is 


proof against any attempts at fraud or 
circumvention. The reputation of the 
Central Bank stands high in both official 
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and financial circles in the United States, 
and its assurance is accepted as full and 
sufficient guaranty that all transactions 
will be handled in an efficient and straight- 
forward manner. The Government of the 
Republic is also amply protected, while, 
as regards the Bank itself, the excellence of 
its organization will enable it to perform 
these additional functions without dif- 
ficulty. 

It so happens that the Central Bank of 
Guatemala, under special concessions, and 
outside of its functions of issue and dis- 
count, has operated for some time past a 
farm department handling advances and 
generally devoted to assisting farmers and 
planters through times of financial strin- 
gency. As a result of these transactions, 
there have been a number of occasions on 


which the mismanagement or inefficiency . 


of the debtors has left the bank no other 
course than temporary custody of the 


properties; usually under such circum- 
stances payments on the debt are rapidly 
resumed, and in a surprisingly short time 
the plantation is once more solvent as 
regards both capital and interest. In such 
cases, custody proves to be a positive 
benefit for the debtors. 

Thus the additional functions now as- 
sumed by the Central Bank are of a kind 
in which it has had valuable experience; 
the institution will merely extend the ra- 
dius of its activities in a field where it has 
already had signal success. No happier 
solution could have been found to this 
problem of such grave national signifi- 
cance; coffee from German-owned planta- 
tions can still form part of Guatemala’s 
allotted quotas, but Axis interests will not 
benefit from the proceeds. 

Respecting the three Axis 
Guatemala is primarily occupied with 
questions affecting German institutions; 


nations, 





COFFEE DRYING IN THE SUN 


Before coffee is bagged for market, the pulp must be fermented and washed off the beans, which are then 
carefully dried and put through several other processes. 
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there are few Italian firms and no Japa- 
nese. Nipponese subjects resident in 
Guatemala number three or four only, and 
none of these is open to any serious sus- 
picion. Nevertheless, they are subject to 
the police regulations issued for the safety 
and defense of the Republic. 

Property custodianship, for purposes of 
continental defense, suggests confiscation. 
But actual confiscation cannot take place 
in Guatemala under any conditions or on 
any pretext whatsoever, for it is cate- 
gorically prohibited by the Constitution of 
the Republic. This expedient of cus- 
todianship attains the same ends, and as 
events develop, it will not be difficult to 
frame a simple and practicable policy 
whereby at the war’s end Guatemala may 
defend her economic interests amply and 
legally. 

Not alone as a measure of wartime secu- 
rity, but also as a means of sustaining her 
economic interests through times of either 
tranquillity or crisis, both private and 
official efforts in Guatemala must be di- 
rected toward the renationalization of her 
lands. The matter is a delicate one; there 
can be no recourse to seizure, violence, 
abuse, or trickery. But we feel confident 
that a legitimate way will be found to 
ensure the return of so much valuable 
property to the hands of its natural owners; 
the era of such extensive foreign holdings 
will then fade into the past, remembered 
merely as a necessary lesson, whereby 


Guatemalans learned the wisdom of cher- 
ishing and defending their natural rights. 
As a complementary measure to the 
Executive Decree rendering Axis-owned 
plantations subject to the custody of the 
Central Bank, the Government intro- 
duced further legislation a week later, 
calling for the same kind of supervision 
of sugar mills, processing plants, and 
farming lands not producing coffee by 
the Farm Department of the National 
Mortgage Bank. ‘The bases for custodian- 
ship, administration, and general proce- 
dure will be identical with those already 
indicated for the guidance of the Central 
Bank in handling coffee plantations. 

The second measure completes this 
phase of precautionary legislation by 
bringing under control all remaining 
properties under Axis ownership capable 
of raising crops for export. The National 
Mortgage Bank is no less happily placed 
than the Central Bank in regard to its 
capacity to manage properties of this 
kind. The local press has published 
several interesting cases of plantations 
taken over by the Bank in the ordinary 
way of business, which, at the end of 
three, four, or five years of Bank manage- 
ment were handed back to their owners in 
first-class productive condition and en- 
tirely free of debt. No better proof could 
be required of the administrative capacity 
of the Farm Department of the National 
Mortgage Bank. 


Light Reading in Sixteenth Century 


Spanish America 


IRVING A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan 


Ir we are to believe what the histories of 
Colonial Spanish America tell us, the 
unfortunate colonists, rich and poor alike, 
had a pretty dull time of it so far as spare- 
time reading was concerned. A perusal 
of these accounts leads us to congratulate 
ourselves more than ever that we were born 
in an age when the joys of reading, 
whether light or heavy, are free to all. 
According to these respectable historians, 
in those dreary days we should have had 
only dull books of devotion or pious tales 
of overly virtuous saints; no creative lit- 
erature would have afforded us vicarious 
experience, and no fiction would have 
kindled our imagination during the whole 
of that allegedly dark period of Spanish 
domination. Basing their judgments on a 
few royal decrees preserved in law codes, 
these estimable investigators, particularly 
those of nations shaped out of the former 
Spanish colonies, have given solemn as- 
surances regarding the despotism and 
obscurantism of Spain’s rule and the 
resulting lack of any literature of secular 
thought or light entertainment. A Chile- 
an writer flatly asserts: “. . . Spanish 
Americans could not read poetry, novels 
or any work intended for entertainment 
or diversion. According to the express 
wording of this law, which was not re- 
pealed, the colonists would not have been 
able to enjoy Don Quixote, or the plays 
of Calderén or Lope de Vega.” A literary 
historian of Colombia is more bitter. 
“No books except of a certain sort ever 


came to the colonies which were so 
jealously guarded. They wanted to make 
us a race of hermits and they made 
us a race of revolutionists.” A more 
eminent South American scholar declares 
‘“*, . such works of fiction, however, 
constituted a great part of the literature 
of the mother country at the time of this 
decree, by which it is evident that such 
a prohibition was equivalent to depriving 
us Spanish Americans of all reading, 
assuming that all were not able or did 
not wish to read religious and juridical 
works.”’ 

Let us examine for a moment this legis- 
lation that aroused the ire of presumably 
dispassionate historians, and then demon- 
strate the falsity of their conclusions, 
which continue to exert a powerful influ- 
ence on the popular mind. 

As early as 1506 Ferdinand, relict of the 
recently deceased Isabel of Spain, ordered 
that in Hispaniola “‘. . . no se consintie- 
sen bender libros profanos ni de vanidades 
ni de materias escandalosas....” But 
the decree which most thoroughly con- 
vinced investigators of the hostility of the 
Crown to all fiction in the Indies is the 
famous order of April 4, 1531, issued by 
the Queen then guiding the destinies of 
Spain during the absence of her imperial 
spouse, Charles V. Addressed to the 
House of Trade at Seville, it read as follows: 

I have been informed that many books of fiction 


in the vernacular and unrelated to religion such 
as Amadis and others of this sort go to the Indies; 
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since this is bad practice for the Indians and some- 
thing which it is not well for them to be concerned 
with or to read, I command you, therefore, from 
this time henceforth neither to permit nor allow 
any person at all to take any books of fiction and 
of secular matters there but only those relating to 
the Christian religion and morality upon which 
the above-mentioned Indians and other inhabi- 
tants of the Indies may practice the art of reading 
and with which they may busy themselves; no 
other kind is to be allowed. Done at Ocaiia, 
April 4, 1531, I the Queen. 


It will be noted that in this decree, as in 
later ones, the royal authority emphasized 
the undesirability of light literature reach- 
ing the hands of the Indians, though it 
adds ‘‘and other inhabitants.” It is in- 
creasingly evident in subsequent com- 
mands and especially in the royal instruc- 
tions to the first viceroy of New Spain, 
Antonio de Mendoza, dated July 14, 1536, 
that Spanish authorities were prompted to 
prohibit the export of imaginative litera- 
ture more by anxiety for the welfare of the 
Indians being trained in the faith than by 
any concern for the Spanish colonists 
themselves. 

One further decree concerning books 
deserves mention, for the relatively faith- 
ful obedience received by this royal com- 
mand, issued in 1550, permits us to learn 
something of the classes of books shipped to 
the colonies in the sixteenth century and 
later. The abbreviated form of this law 
reads as follows: 

We command our director and judicial officials 
of the House of Trade at Seville that, when any of 
the books permitted are to be taken to the Indies, 
they are to cause each one to be specified on the 
register and to state its nature; and the books shall 
not be registered in lots. 

Thus the title of every work shipped must 
appear on the register and the former 
practice of merely indicating cases of 
books must be abandoned. Consequently, 
these shipping documents constitute a 
precious if fragmentary record of the 
literature exported to the colonies in the 


period of Spain’s Golden Age. A study 
of these lists clearly refutes the time- 
hallowed allegations of historians and 
reveals a far more liberal and tolerant 
attitude on the part of Spanish authorities 
in the matter of permitting book shipments 
than is commonly ascribed to them today. 

Before discussing the light literature 
which colonists were thus able to enjoy, 
a few words concerning the annual fleets 
to the Indies are of interest, since these 
ships constituted the first regular freight 
and passenger service between Europe 
and America. Attacks by corsairs on 
vessels, from the voyages of Columbus on, 
soon pointed to the necessity of dispatch- 
ing fleets protected by convoys. Steadily 
increasing trade and the treasure of the 
Indies called for a periodic service by 1543, 
and the sending of two annual fleets was 
then begun. One sailed in March or 
April from Seville to South America, its 
terminal port at the isthmus of Panama, 
and the other to Mexico two or three 
months later, usually reaching Vera Cruz 
in September. The ships of the first fleet 
were known as galeones, while the second 
was Called the flota. The following spring 
both armadas, laden with treasure, re- 
assembled at Habana for the return voyage 
to the Spanish peninsula. 

Now, what were the works of fiction 
that the literate elements of colonial 
society devoured with even more eager- 
ness than those in the homeland, thanks 
to the distance, the nostalgic yearnings 
of expatriates, and the reverence for all 
things Spanish which long residence in the 
Indies and ample leisure fostered? These 
books were as varied as the literary pro- 
ductions of Spain’s creative writers, and 
only those claiming the largest audience 
in the colonies will be noted. 

Throughout the sixteenth century the 
novel in all its varied manifestations, the 
picaresque, the pastoral and, above all. 
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the sentimental romances of chivalry, en- 
joyed the greatest popularity. The last- 
mentioned group constituted the largest 
single class of fiction found on the shipping 
manifests. ‘These tales of chivalry present- 
ed a highly imaginative, idealized view of 
life in which strength, virtue, and passion 
were all of a transcendent and unnatural 
character. Moreover, they depicted im- 
possible adventures in strange lands in- 
habited by fantastic beings. The vogue of 
the marvelous which these works repre- 
sented had played its part in exciting the 
fevered imaginations of conquistadors 
overrunning a new world and led them to 
search for the legendary places and ob- 
jects that they had read about in the 
historias fingidas. Associated with these 
bulky novels were the shorter, even more 
sentimental tales which poured from the 
presses into the holds of cumbrous gal- 
leons ploughing the western sea. 

The best known of these fictional knights 
of chivalry whose extraordinary adventures 
held colonial readers spellbound was the 
one specifically named in the prohibitory 
legislation—Amadis de Gaula—the founder 
of a whole dynasty of popular heroes. It 
will be recalled that the success of this 
novel drew forth many sequels recording 
the adventures of subsequent generations 
descending from the great knight. Judg- 
ing by the admittedly skimpy shipping 
records of the closing decades of the six- 
teenth century, Don Florisel de Niquea, the 
great-great-grandson of Amadis, enjoyed 
three times the popularity of his venerated 
ancestor and considerably more than the 
intervening grandsires. Amadis, the 
founder of the dynasty, seems compelled to 
share honors evenly with his son Esplan- 
dian of the Sergas de Esplandidn, and also 
with his great-grandson, Amadis de Grecia. 
But the grandson, Lisuarte de Grecia, did 
not thrill colonial readers as much as the 
original hero of the series. 


There was a sort of rival gang of legen- 
dary knights who competed with Amadis 
and his fabulous progeny. Palmerin de 
Inglaterra was the leader of this faction, 
but, like Amadis de Gaula, he also was 
obliged to bow to his adventurous descend- 
ants in popularity among colonial readers. 
The fortunes of his son Primaleén, related 
in the novel of the same name, must have 
been followed by a particularly wide 
audience in the Indies, for this romance is 
noted on the lists more frequently than any 
others. Copies of this work were twice as 
numerous as Amadis de Gaula, though the 
total fell far short of the Crénica de don 
Florisel de Niquea. 

The imitations of these two series were 
legion in the sixteenth century, each ex- 
ceeding its predecessor in absurdity and 
prolixity. The ship manifests suggest that 
the successive parts of the Espejo de Principes 
y Cavalleros by Ortanez de Calahorra, to- 
gether with the Caballero del Febo of Estevan 
Corbera, were the most widely read, 
though they have been characterized as 
the most absurd and wearisome of all 
these romances. Another novel of rela- 
tively less frequent occurrence on the lists 
was Lepolemo o Caballero de la Cruz, which 
ran into ten editions from 1521 to 1600. 
It may be recalled that Cervantes in his 
famous chapter of Don Quixote wittily re- 
marked concerning this novel: “. . . be- 
cause of such a holy name as this book 
bears, one might forgive its stupidity; but, 
as the saying goes, ‘the devil lurks behind 
the Cross’ and so to the bonfire with it!”’ 

The leisured and literate colonists did not 
limit their reading to chivalrous tales of 
Spanish origin; novels translated or adapt- 
ed from French and other sources were 
plentiful in the book shipments. The 
Carlovingian cycle of romances was well 
represented by the short Cuento del Empera- 
dor Carlos Maines y de la Emperatriz Sevilla, 
regularly sent in batches of twenty and 
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thirty copies at a time. The Arthurian 
cycle had its representation chiefly in the 
Cronica de los muy notables Caballeros Tablan- 
te de Ricamonte y de Fofre, a brief work and 
the only one of this family favorably men- 
tioned by Cervantes in Don Quixote. Per- 
haps owing to its brevity it was customarily 
shipped in large single orders. ‘There were 
three especially popular titles of what is 
sometimes called the Graeco-Oriental 
cycle. The first of these is Flores y Blanca- 
flor, a sentimental tale of two lovers, the 
son of a Saracen king and the daughter of 
a Christian slave, a theme utilized in 
Aucassin et Nicolette. ‘This and other tales 
so commonly listed suggest that in colonial 
Spanish America Victorian sentiment was 
highly acceptable long before it was Vic- 
torian. 

The second favorite was.the Libro del 
esforzado Cavallero Conde de Partinuples, trans- 
lated from a French novel, and its copies 
tended to outnumber those of the Amadis 
and Palmerin cycles. Menéndez y Pelayo 
considered it one of the most rationally 
composed and one of the most ingenious in 
details of this type of narrative. The third 
of this popular trio was the romantic tale 
Pierres de Provenza y la Linda Magalona. 
This fairly short story was apparently 
written in Provengal or Latin by Bernardo 
de Treviez; Petrarch is said to have spent 
some time in his youth correcting and 
polishing its style. It is one of the best of 
its kind, and its conspicuous note of piety 
would certainly have claimed the indul- 
gence of the Inquisition if that body had 
been inclined to be severe with such 
literature. One other romance of French 
extraction popular with colonial readers 
was the short narrative La espantosa y 
maravillosa vida de Roberto el Diablo. This 
was another tale of repentance toward 
which the Inquisition could afford to be 
indulgent. 

The vogue of the romance of chivalry in 


the sixteenth century was a sort of vortex 
into which fantastic and sentimental leg- 
ends and stories of every origin were swept 
in an effort to satisfy the popular appetite _ 
in Spain and its colonies for the adventurous 
and the exotic. The inspiration of purely 
Spanish themes added to those of French 
origin was not enough. The literatures of 
Italy, Greece, Rome, and even the Orient 
were also laid under contribution. The 
much appreciated Espejo de caballerias was 
largely a prose translation of Boiardo’s 
Orlando Innamorato, while the Orlando furtoso 
and many other works of Italian literature 
enjoyed wide favor in the colonies. 

Practically all of these works were dis- 
approved, though only the innocuous Selva 
de aventuras was Officially banned, by the 
Inquisition. The Church, in its pulpits and 
its writings, did not cease to denounce bit: 
terly this literature of chivalry, but the Holy 
Office wisely chose to ignore this hostility. 
The Church then sought to fight fire with 
fire by sanctioning the publication of ro- 
mances a lo divino exalting Christian virtues; 
these works were free of the cruder blem- 
ishes but often stooped to the ridiculous. A 
few of these insipid antidotes found their 
way into the colonies, but obviously the co- 
lonial appetite preferred more savory meat. 
The two synthetic works of this sort noted 
in shipments to the colonies were El caba- 
llero del Sol of Hernandez de Villaumbrales, 
and the Caballero Asisio of Gabriel de Mata, 
the last a poem of St. Francis in the garb 
of a knight of chivalry. 

Much space has been given here to the 
novels of chivalry because, of prose fiction, 
they enjoyed the greatest popularity 
throughout the colonies in the sixteenth 
century. Only in the last decade is there a 
noticeable diminution in the volume of 
shipments of these romances. Apparently 
the taste for the sentimental then shifted 
to the pastoral novels, particularly the Diana 
of Montemayor, the Diana enamorada of Gil 
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Polo, El pastor de Filida of Galvez Montalvo, 
Ninfas y pastores of G6mez de Bobadilla, and 
the Galatea of Cervantes. Viewed from the 
modern vantage point this evolution in the 
reading tastes of the colonies—which mere- 
ly imitated and paralleled those of the 
mother country—hardly recommends it- 
self, since the poetic love-making of un- 
realistic shepherds and lassies would seem 
even more soporific than the prolix ac- 
counts of fantastic adventures of knights 
errant. 

But there was always a small elite of 
readers in the colonies who were not con- 
tent solely with the fantastic and idyllic 
literature served up to them bountifully 
by the creative writers of Spain through 
the local bookseller. The modest but 
steady sales of La Celestina and Lazarillo 
de Tormes, though the latter soon came in 
a somewhat emasculated form called 
Lazarillo castigado, testify to a taste for more 
realistic fiction. Many readers during the 
last decade of the century must have re- 
belled at the constant diet of pastoral 
dialogues and probably welcomed with 
enthusiasm what might be termed “the 
book of the year,” the famous Guzman de 
Alfarache, a picaresque novel by Mateo 
Aleman. Scarcely a ship manifest after 
1599, the year of its first publication, fails 
to record a goodly total of copies of E/ 
Picaro, the name by which it was generally 
known. One of these documents covering 
a shipment by an official of the munici- 
pality of Seville in 1600 to his brother in 
Mexico City indicates the respectable 
number of 300 copies of this “‘best seller.” 
Considering the relatively small size of 
editions usually made, this single shipment 
is significant. Many other manifests of the 
same year cover smaller but impressive 
totals of copies. 

It would be a mistake to assume from 
the foregoing, however, that colonial 
readers of the sixteenth century were 


entertained solely or preferred to read only 
prose fiction. On the contrary, it is likely 
that narrative and lyric poetry enlivened 
their ample leisure even more than the 
bulky novels and prose tales that appear 
so conspicuously in the manifests. In all 
probability the copies of the various 
romanceros with their many continuations 
totaled more than even the romances of 
chivalry during the first century of the 
conquest, for rarely are such items missing 
from the lists. Often these ballad collec- 
tions were the sole representatives of 
lighter literature on book-lists composed of 
ponderous theological tracts and exegetical 
works consigned to some learned ecclesi- 
astic. Scarcely less popular were the long 
narrative poems, such as Alonso de 
Ercilla’s La Araucana and the Lustadas of 
Camoens, titles most frequently noted and 
of most sustained popularity during the 
colonial period. Other poets present on 
the bills of lading are: Boscan, Garcilaso, 
Juan de Mena and Juan de la Cueva. 
Translations of Italian epic and lyric poets, 
particularly Ariosto, Boiardo, Petrarch, and 
Sannazaro, also found a welcome in the 
far-off Indies. 

The reading of dramatic works was slight 
in the sixteenth century, though at the 
end of the period the plays of Juan de la 
Cueva and of Lope de Rueda appear more 
frequently. Even the dramatic writings 
of Aristophanes and Seneca are noticed, 
but the taste for this type of entertaining 
literature was still merely latent. Soon the 
comedias of Lope de Vega would reach the 
colonial public and transform their read- 
ing and some of their social habits almost 
completely. 

As already indicated, the novels of 
chivalry were obviously out of fashion 
even before the turn of the century, though 
they were still found among the annual 
book shipments to the Indies. Indeed, 
as if to contradict the statement just made, 
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the largest consignment of chivalrous tales 
discovered in the fragmentary records 
appears on a document dated 1601. 
Among other novels of this type were 130 
copies of Don Florisel de Niquea, but this 
may well be interpreted as further evidence 
of the decline in popularity of the genre 
and of an increasing regard for pastoral 
works for, in the first two parts, Don 
Florisel assumes the garb of a shepherd 
and follows the shepherdess, Silvia, with 
whom he has fallen in love. Later in the 
book there are eclogues in which two 
shepherds converse and a number of 
poetical contests similar to those introduced 
by Montemayor in his Dzana. In this 
large shipment no other chivalrous novel 
approaches in number that of Don Florisel, 
while Lope de Vega’s pastoral novel 
Arcadia is a close second with a total of 
more than 100 copies. It would appear, 
then, that the romance of chivalry had 
lost favor to pastoral and _ picaresque 
novels in the colonies five years or more 
before the appearance of Don Quixote. 
Toward the middle of the year 1605, 
when General Francisco del Corral y To- 
ledo sailed from Spain to the Indies in 
command of the annual fleet, he was prob- 
ably unconscious of serving as an instru- 
ment for the introduction into the New 
World of one of the greatest literary works 
of all time, Don Quixote de la Mancha, writ- 
ten by a certain Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra. Stowed away in the holds of 
many of the nineteen vessels of his fleet 
were at least 184 and probably many more 
copies of presumably the first edition of 
this most famous of novels. At least 262 
copies were shipped the same year in the 
other fleet to Mexico, and it is known that 
various passengers en route to Vera Cruz 
whiled away part of the tedium of the 
long voyage by reading this latest ‘“‘best 
seller.” Available bills of lading of the 
first fleet mentioned above clearly show 


that 100 copies of Cervantes’ masterpiece 
were dispatched to Cartagena in what is 
now the Republic of Colombia, while 84 
more, destined for Peru, were transshipped 
at Panama. Documents recently discov- 
ered in Peru definitely establish the arrival 
at Lima, in June 1606, of 72 copies of this 
first edition shipped by a bookseller of 
Alcala de Henares, Juan de Sarria by 
name, to his business partner, Miguel 
Méndez, in the viceregal capital. All but 
nine of the copies, it appears, were promptly 
disposed of to the wealthy and numerous 
trade of Lima. Shortly thereafter, a slow, 
plodding pack-train of mules painfully 
climbed from the capital on the arid coast 
of Peru through the still more arid wastes 
of sand and rock, to the heights of Cuzco, 
the ancient Incan seat of power in the 
lofty sierra. On this arduous journey of 
some 184 leagues, usually lasting from one 
to two months, a young merchant of Lima 
transported two lots of books. These 
literary wares were disposed of in Cuzco 
itself, in the nearby villages, and also in 
the outlying mining camps where isolated 
subjects of the Crown were thus able to 
enjoy the products of the imagination of 
Spain’s literary geniuses. Hence, it is 
clear that the opportunity to read all types 
of literature was by no means limited to 
the fortunate dwellers in the cultural 
centers of the New World, but was also 
within the reach of those who sought for- 
tune in the most distant parts of the far- 
flung empire of Spain. Among the works 
of fiction thus laboriously transported 
were romanceros, continuations of the epic 
poem of Ercilla, various works in prose 
and verse by Lope de Vega, a single copy 
of Don Policisne de Boecia, the only romance 
of chivalry in the lot, La Celestina, Guzman 
de Alfarache, and nine copies of Don Quixote. 
Thus, somewhere in the remote fastness of 
the Andes, disappeared a small portion of 
the first edition of Cervantes’ masterpiece. 
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Here, at least, we have one of the recorded 
beginnings of the sales in the Spanish 
colonies of the last and best of the romances 
of chivalry, sales which were to continue 
throughout the entire colonial period and 
down to our own days. 

Comparisons are often reputed to be 
invidious, but the vast quantity of fiction 
and light literature thus placed within the 
reach of the literate sixteenth century 
colonists in Spain’s former possessions in 
America furnishes a contrast with what 
the records have thus far revealed con- 
cerning reading material available in the 
English colonies of North America, particu- 
larly New England, of a century later. 
There, the preponderance of learned 
tomes and dull tracts, apparently consti- 


tuting the bulk of the book collections 
among those stern settlers and over- 
serious Puritans, suggests that, at least so 
far as leisure reading is concerned, life 
must have been more pleasant and con- 
genial in many parts of Spain’s widely 
distributed colonies in America than in 
the narrow fringe of English settlements 
along the north Atlantic coast. Indeed, 
the relative tolerance of Spanish authori- 
ties, both ecclesiastical and secular, toward 
creative literature of all kinds points to the 
conclusion that the shadows of ignorance 
in which the Spaniards were reputed to 
have enveloped their American possessions 
were not so thick nor, with due allowance 
for the spirit of the times, was their despot- 
ism so complete as has been pictured. 





Courtesy of Lucy Farnsworth 


THE MAIN PLAZA, CUZCO 


To this ancient seat of the Incas and their Spanish conquerors in the lofty sierra nine 
copies of Don Quixote found their way in 1606. 
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A Goop NEIGHBOR GESTURE that brought 
a note of gaiety and cheer into the press of 
today’s problems of state took form recently 
at the Pan American Union, where, on the 
evening of June 24, 1943, an Inter-American 
Folk Festival was presented before an audi- 
ence of nearly three thousand persons, in- 
cluding members of the diplomatic corps, 
Government, Army, and Navy officials, 
and others of the Nation’s capital. 

The Aztec gardens of the Union pro- 
vided a lovely and colorful setting for the 
program. Music always speaks an inter- 
national language, and many of the dances 
of Latin America are by no means strangers 
in the United States. But the exact pur- 
pose of the festival was to present infor- 
mally the music, songs, and dances that are 
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Inter-American 


SALVADOREAN 
SERENADE 


The guitarist is serenading 
three young ladies of El Sal- 
vador, who participated in the 
performance of one of their 
country’s folk dances. 


most typical and characteristic in the tra- 
ditional and familiar folk celebrations of 
the various American nations. ‘Travel is 
strictly rationed nowadays, but in that one 
evening—and without having to worry 
about priorities—the guests were taken on 
what might be called a folk festival tour of 
the Americas, during which they were able 
to enjoy the liveliness of a Brazilian samba 
and a Cuban rumba, the quaintness of the 
Peruvian marinera, the gay charm of the 
Panamanian tamborito, the austere grace of 
Bolivian, Ecuadorean, and Salvadorean 
Indian dances, and to contrast the intri- 
cate figures of Argentina’s pericén nacional 
with those of the old-time square dances of 
the United States. Spirituals and cowboy 
songs of the United States mingled with 








Folk Festival 


Mexican huapangos and with the sad—or 
merry—strains of Chilean, Cuban, Guate- 
malan, Venezuelan, and other folk melodies. 

The task of planning, integrating, and 
staging the festival was undertaken by a 
eroup of women representing both the 
United States and the various Latin 
American colonies in Washington, and 
the great success of the program was 
due to their enthusiasm and hard work. 
Senora Maria Luisa O. S. de Brunet, wife 
of the Argentine Naval and Air Attaché in 
Washington, acted as chairman of the 
eroup, and the others who cooperated for 
the several nations were as follows: 


ARGENTINA: Senora Sheila de Scilingo 

Bouivia: Sefora Lydia de Moscoso 

Brazit: Madame Marina Bardy, Madame Maria 
de Alencastro-Guimardes 

Cute: Sefiorita Cristina Michels, Sefora Mar- 
jorie Talman de Rodriguez, Sefiora Rebeca 
Barros de Bascufdn, Sefiora Carmen Vial de 
Senoret 

Cusa: Sefiora Adela Baralt de Brull, Sefiora 
Alicia Pedroso de Meyer, Sefiora Petra Fer- 
nandez Arenas de Munilla 

Ecuapor: Sefiora Maria de Maulme 

Ex Satvapor: Seforita Elena Alicia Castro 

Mexico: Sefiora Eugenia de Castillo Najera, 
Sefiora Erma Castillo de Martinez Castro 

PanaMA: Senora Amelia de Alfaro 

Peru: Sefiora Maria de Revoredo, Sefiora Gra- 
ciela de Sarmiento 

Urucuay: Sefiora Carmen de Farias 

VENEZUELA: Sefiora Maria Luisa de Gémez Ruiz 

Unitep States: Mrs. Thomas Burke, Mrs. Loring 
C. Christy, Mrs. Tom Connally, Mrs. Mar- 
shall Dierssen, Mrs. Warren Lee Pierson, Mrs. 
Waggaman Pulver, Mrs. George Renchard 


The atmosphere that the festival sought 
to create was eloquently described by 
Sefiora de Brunet in her remarks that 
opened the program: 


At the courteous invitation of the Director 
General of this institution, a group of Americans 
in this hospitable and busy city, united in a 
common effort by good will and enthusiasm, 


are going to try to present to you a bit of the soul 
of their native countries; they will present it 
simply, just as it arises from nature and from the 
earth itself that molds the people inhabiting 
those countries. 

Each of us will bring something of our native 
land, of its skies and plains, its forests, valleys, 
and mountains, the emerald seas, the golden 
beaches, the plateaus where the tall cactus 
thrives, and the fields where the thistle grows 
beneath the Southern Cross. 

In these times of tragedy and grief throughout 
the world, we shall try to evoke for this one evening 
a feeling of comfort for the spirit and hope in the 
future that is called America. 

We shall hear the lament of the quena, the 
vibrant song of the marimba, the rhythmic beat of 
the guitars, like the sound of horsemen who lose 
themselves in the distant horizon of the pampas 
or the Far West; we shall see the women swaying 
in their dances with the grace of palms against 
tropical skies. It is the soul of America, which 
weeps and laughs, which sings and dances. 





Gann of The Washington Post 
ARGENTINE FOLK DANCE 


This young gaucho and his companion are in the 
midst of La Firmeza, one of Argentina’s lively 
national dances. 
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The program was as follows: 


Introductory Remarks 
Sefiora Marfa Luisa O. S. de Brunet 


“The Star-Spangled Banner”’ 


“The Flags of America” 
Maruja Llona de Revoredo 
Accompanied by U. S. Navy School of Music Dance Band 


Dance: ‘El Izalco” (El Salvador) 
Nena Castro, Maria Teresa Castro, Cathy Castro, Bertha Hidalgo 
Victor Salazar, Guitarist 


Songs: ‘‘Brujerfas”’ Eduardo Serrano (Venezuela) 
‘Barlovento”’ 
Isabel Teetz Hermoso 
Max Coll Pardo, Maracas—Juanito Valencia, Guitarist 


Dance: ‘‘Samba” (Brazil) 
Cecilia Gongalves, Oswaldo Lobo 
Accompanied by U. S. Navy School of Music Dance Band 


Dance: ‘‘La Marinera” (Peru) 
Laura de Maurer, José V. Pinedo C., Alicia Cornejo, Carlos Dellepiani 
Song: ‘El Costumbro” (Guatemala) 
Francisco Palomo, Jr. 
Marimba accompaniment 
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EL TAMBORITO 


The charm of Panama’s sprightly national dance is enhanced by the sparkling headdresses and exquisitely 


embroidered costumes of the performers. 
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Dance: ‘El Son” 
Estela Palomo, Francisco Palomo, Jr. 


9. Dance: “La Firmeza” (Argentina) 
Maureen Scilingo, Manuel Brunet 
Dance: ‘‘Peric6én Nacional’ 
Alice Ingersoll, Marfa Eugenia de Lessa, Mrs. Igor Cassini, Marfa Teresa Parodi, Florence de Sola, 
Graciela Sarmiento, Alicia Cornejo, Susana Noriega Pons, Delia Regules, Marfa Eugenia Sosa, 
Betsy Putman, Silvia Brull, Manuel Quintana, Francisco Sastre, C. Sola, Jorge Lanari, Alejandro 
Shaw, Domingo Cullen Paunero, Hector Coll, Jorge Carnicero, Francisco Palomo, Luis Maria 
Barreiro, Julio del Solar, Juan Almonacid 
Accompanied by guitars and the Sylvia Kaplowitz Accordion-ette. 


10. Dance: “El Tamborito” .es SS Jaa (Panama) 
Manonguita de Obaldia, Rose Marie Porras, Maruja van Beverhandt, Gloriela Calvo, Dora 
Brin, Juan Francisco Pardini, Rogelio Diaz, Enrique Antonio Jiménez, Mauricio Vares, 

José Duque, Carlos Brin, José Martinelli, Julio Ramirez, Rogelio Corro 
Drummers: Pedro Corro, Miguel Corro, Balbino Villaloz 
(The poem ‘Mi Pollera” by Marfa Olimpia de Obaldia will be recited by Manonguita de Obaldia) 


11. Dances: ‘El Guaino”’ (Bolivia) 
““Cueca Boliviana”’ 
Nilda Niiiez del Prado 
Accompanied by United States Navy School of Music Dance Band 


12. Songs: ‘‘Tocando Viola” J. Carvalho (Brazil) 
“Bambi” 
Maria Alencastro, Cecilia Gongalves 
Oswaldo Lobo, Guitarist 


13. Dance: ‘‘Zapateo Cubano” (Cuba) 
Silvia Brull, Josefina Oliver, Sergio Rojas, Oscar Mola 
Songs: ‘El Amor de mi Bohio” Brito 
**Tabtv”’ (Cancién afrocubana) : Margarita Lecuona 
“| Ay, Mi Conga!” Ernesto Lecuona 


Gloria de Estévez 
Dance: “Rumba” 


Josefina Oliver, Carlos Montero 


14. Songs: ‘El Rancho de Totora’’ (Chile) 
“Copihue Rojo” 
Carmen Vial de Sefioret, Graciela Trucco de Illanez, Rebeca Trucco de Knowlton, Lucia 
Piedra Buena de Trucco 


15. Dances: ‘‘La Ranchera’”’ (Uruguay) 
“La Milonga” 
Susana Noriega Pons, Luis Marfa Barreiro 
Accompanied by guitars and the Sylvia Kaplowitz Accordion-ette 


16. Dances: ‘Danza Indigena”’ (Mexico) 
“La Shunca”’ 
“Flower Girl’? 
Maria de Toutorsky 
Accompanied by United States Navy School of Music Dance Band 
Songs: ‘j Ay, Jalisco, No Te Rajes!” 
“Tampico” (Huapango Tamaulipeco) 
“Como México No Hay Dos” 
Erma Castillo de Martinez (Tehuana), Ofelia Davila (China Poblana), Marta Mejia (India 
Otomf), Viki Lépez Montero (Oaxaquefia), Angela Shulman (India Moreliana), Angelita 
Shulman (Chiapaneca), Ena Luisa Howard (Huatleca), Ruth C. de Silk (Yucateca), Maria 
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de San Miguel (China Poblana), Enriqueta de la Colina (Michoacana). Charros: Samuel 
Shulman, Alfredo Lenski, Paco Palomo, Luis Castillo Najera, Francisco Castillo Najera, 
Manuel Martinez Castro 


17. Songs: ‘“‘Sombras’’ (Pasillo) 
**Amor Indio, Longa Juyashca”’ 


(Ecuador) 


Luis R. Pifieiros and Mercedes de Pifeiros 


Dance: ‘‘Cachullapy” 


Luis R. Pifieiros and Mercedes de Pifteiros 


18. Spirituals: ‘‘There is Balm in Gilead” 
‘*Ah, Holy Lord” 
*O Religion Is a Fortune”’ 


Dawson (United States) 
Dett 


Johnson 


Presbyterian Church Choir of Washington 
Chaer Dana Beasler, Conductor 
Song: ‘‘Home on the Range” 
Glenn Darwin 
(Courtesy United States Army Air Force, Bolling Field) 


Square Dances: The California Star 

Swap and Swing 

Lancers—figure five 

Duck and Dive 

The Girl I Left Behind Me 

The Romney Reel 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Partridge III, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Young, Elizabeth Burtner, Priscilla 
Howe, Madeline Matchete, Kenneth Temple, David Marks, Allan Waine 
Thomas Simmons, pianist—Sergeant D. Hawkins, violinist 
Square Dancers from The Dance Play House, Washington 
Evelyn Davis, Director 


ANNOUNCERS 


Mrs. H. Cabell Maddux, Jr., Mrs. Thomas Burke 


GUITARISTS 


Eleanor Berkman, Oliver Colvin, Marty Fesmire, Virginia Fesmire, Joan Goodrich, Eleanor 
Harrington, Winniefred Houghton, Alice Kirk, Alfred Romani, Mildred O. Waugh 
The Dance Band, Brinley Bethel, Conductor, is furnished through the courtesy of the 
United States Navy School of Music 
Lt. James M. Thurmond, Director 


All the performers wore the colorful 
and often elaborate typical dress of their 
homelands. Costumes for several of the 
numbers were made available through the 
courtesy of Mr. ‘Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. The excellent musi- 
cal background and the accompaniment 
for many of the dance numbers, supplied 
by a group of young men from the United 
States Navy School of Music, represented 
a major contribution to the program’s 
success. 


The Pan American Union, home of the 
twenty-one American Republics, also co- 
operated to the full extent of its facilities in 
planning and staging the festival. In this 
connection special mention should be 
made of the assistance given by Mrs. 
Harold Waters of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau; Miss Dorothy Conzelman of 
the Office of Intellectual Cooperation of 
the Union; and Mr. William V. Kellum, 
superintendent of the building, who with 
his staff members helped to erect the stage 
settings. 


Registration of Treaties 


in the Pan American Union 


MANUEL S. CANYES 
Chief, Juridical Division of the Pan American Union 


Part I 


For the purpose of “keeping the Govern- 
ments of the Americas regularly and 
fully informed on the treaties signed by 
them ... ,° the Eighth International 
Conference of American States, held at 
Lima in 1938, resolved in paragraph 3 
of Resolution XXIX to adopt the system 
of registering treaties in the Pan American 
Union suggested to the Conference by 
the Delegation of Chile. The text of 
this plan was published in the Novem- 
ber 1941 issue of the BULLETIN, pages 630- 
Gaile 

In accordance with the procedure there- 
in set forth, the Governments of Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Ecuador, the United States of 
America, and Venezuela have registered 
with the Pan American Union, from the 
middle of 1939 to June 30, 1943, a total of 
217 treaties, conventions, and agreements 
signed between them and other American 
and non-American States. 

This system facilitates the exchange of 
all treaties concluded by American Repub- 
lics with other governments, and if the 
plan were adopted universally each country 
would regularly receive from the Pan 
American Union certified copies of all 
instruments signed by any other country. 
At the same time this procedure enables 


the Pan American Union to act as a 
valuable center of information on agree- 
ments by American Governments, a 
center which is at the service of all 
member countries and interested persons. 

The method followed in each case is 
for the respective government to transmit 
to the Pan American Union, for regis- 
tration, a certified copy of the treaty, 
convention, or agreement, together with 
21 additional copies uncertified. The Pan 
American Union thereupon issues a certif- 
icate of registration, which is sent to the 
government registering the document, and 
certifies the other copies, communicating 
them to the various members of the Union. 
Of the two remaining copies, one is filed 
in the Library and the other in the Juridi- 
cal Division of the Pan American Union. 

In compliance with Article V of the 
plan, the BULLETIN of the Pan American 
Union has regularly published a list of 
the treaties registered in the Union. 
The first list appeared in the November 
1941 issue and the second in the issue of 
September 1942. The first part of the third 
list, which includes the conventions and 
agreements registered in the Pan American 
Union from June 30, 1942, to June 30, 
1943, appears on the following pages. 
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The Americas and the War 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 


because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parenthesis, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 
those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(Carcea))e 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 


Severances of Diplomatic Relations, Declarations of War, and Adherences to the Joint Declaration 
by the United Nations 


























SEVERANCES OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS DECLARATIONS OF WAR Adherence 

Re ieee ey ae to the Joint 

Bulgaria Bulgaria oa 

rm. Vich German : 

oe Teale Japan EY Traaen and Ttaly Japan PIUREBLY, Dnitee'N a 

Bolivia W283 =42), 1-28-42 loss oo ace ore ape ow eie’s aoe ens 4—7-43 4—7-43)........ 4-27-43 

BraZilys qa sacs 3 1-28-42) 1-28-42 (Uy en ene nace feats VIN aeons ts leas oe rN ree 2-6-43 

Chiles ea.25..: 1-20-43) 1-20-43 5-18-43 BB AS lee meree we lato wee) al Me oe ego ae ws Oe 

Colombia...... 12-19-41) 12-8-41)........... T= 2 6-42 etnies ile oe recon mene er een eerie 

(Carey TRE eer BE EE Gi ay yl Ae | 12-11-41} 12-8-41]........ 1-—1—42 

Grito ae ees tee aa hired Cea ligutomunier eo» 11-9-—42]) 12-11-41); 12-9-41)........ 1-1-42 
Dominican Re- 

PUR 1 Raper repea tases ese teat sicko | et sete sil lige eke aval ane oe to 12-11-41} 12-8-41)........ 1-—1—42 
Heuadors asso. 1-29-42) 1-29-42)........... ARTZ G42 anes tas ah Bas cit inal eae toa cel auie abe 
BES alvael Once sR caikus yalleuen ovetollsakn eee s 11-16-42) 12-12-41} 12-8-41)........ 1-1-—42 
(GAUSS SOVET FS pease a ea cr ec eee 11-12-42) 12-11-41} 12-8-41]........ 1-1—42 
LLIN 5 o:a'c aise eco MERI = ee eRe RCE Daa st RL 11-10-42) 12-12-41| 12-8-41|12-24-41] 1-1-42 
ELoriclinaser eee nas eer have | eg ee oie eee 11-13-42) 12-12-41) 12-8-41]........ 1-1-42 
Mexico........ 12-11-41} 12—8—41] B-12-—20-41| 11-10-42} 5-22-42) 5-22-42)........ 6-14-42 

H-12-19-41 

R-12-23-41 
Nicaragua Ra cire siya sie} ele siisztebtencs tal lverouscc eee ene y cull epiaketiobous toueces sane 11-13-42) 12-11-41) 12-8-41|12-19-41 1-1—42 
SReaTY ATV AA hs ee me Ee lic oon ea INE TUR Re) 11-13-42) 12-12-41} 12-7-41]........ 1—1—42 
Paraguay...... MZ BAD le LOAD, Wee gstis alcrtes apes teem Mouen eee el [eee tks re tiehe | Secs Rec eitllnne sesren wove llers eect odsones 
REGU ee aist ase scons 1-24-42) 1-24-42)........... a ee Ho coe Fee a cee [eee ge 2-843 
WinitedeS tates wallop src cllen cnc eserclloisiawe sare se (2) 12-11-41] 12-8-41| 6-5-42) 1-1-42 
Uruguay Rrstsheaie 1-25-42) 1—25-42)........... aI Ng i od ye a Le ne ies |e eek eR 
Venezuela..... 12—31—41}12—31—41)........... 2. 6A 2 ewe ete cealmetarish pee Ai geh at ere lll oft teats 











1 Rumania severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6, 1942. 


? The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 








(The Department of State Bulletin, April 18, 1942. 


(The Department of 
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can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficzal; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficral; 
El Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 


Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PART XVIII 


ARGENTINA 


12c2, April 8, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
117,282—Expte. 8015-A-1942, extending to 
December 31, 1942, the authorization of Decree 
No. 102,163 of October 9, 1941, for longer working 
hours in establishments manufacturing cotton 
grain bags. (Boletin Oficial, July 3, 1942.) 


42e. December 11, 1942. Resolution No. 505, 
Ministry of the Treasury, modifying the plan of 
Resolution No. 232 of June 23, 1942 (see Argen- 
tina 20a, BuLLETIN, December 1942), for ration- 
ing wood alcohol. (Boletin Oficial, February 16, 


1943.) 


474. December 31, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 139,108, authorizing the printing of ration 
cards for gasoline for travel purposes. (Boletin 
Oficial, March 23, 1943.) 


476. January 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
140,151, extending to December 31, 1943, the 
authorization of Decree No. 117,282 of April 8, 
1942 (see 12cz above) for longer hours for workers 
making cotton bags for agricultural products. 
(Boletin Oficial, February 22, 1943.) 


48a. January 11, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
140,336, extending to December 31, 1943, the 
authorization of Decree No. 120,675 of May 27, 
1942 (see Argentina 19, BULLETIN, April 1943), 
for longer working hours in firms manufacturing 
vegetable oil. (Boletin Oficial, February 22, 1943.) 


48a. January 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 140,291, authorizing longer working hours in 
firms repairing ships of over one hundred tons. 
(Boletin Oficial, February 22, 1943.) 


53a;. January 18, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 140,826—1769, opening a special account as 
of January 1, 1942, for expenses involved in 
attending to Great Britain’s interests in Japan and 
Manchuria. (Boletin Oficial, March 17, 1943.) 


546. January 23, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
141,408, authorizing longer working hours in 
firms manufacturing copper. (Boletin Oficial, 
February 23, 1943.) 


5514. January 29, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 141,768, extending to July 31, 1943, the 
provisions of Decree No. 117,902 of April 18, 
1942 (see Argentina 14c, BuLLeTiIn, December 
1942), which authorized firms manufacturing 
glass, paper, and cardboard containers to employ 
their workers for longer hours. (Boletin Ofictal, 
February 26, 1943.) 


551». January 31, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 142,037, abolishing the basic price for sun- 
flower seed fixed by Presidential Decree No. 
116,857 of March 26, 1942. (Boletin Oficial, 
February 16, 1943.) 

551-- February 2, 1943. Resolution No. 
39,529.—Expte. No. 1,326-1943, Ministry of 
Agriculture, authorizing the establishment of 
basic prices for meat in accordance with Resolu- 
tion No. 37,846 of December 17, 1942. (Boletin 
Oficial, February 19, 1943.) 

551g. February 3, 1943. Resolution No. 
39,531, Ministry of Agriculture, limiting, in 
accordance with Decree No. 139,925 of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942 (see Argentina 473, BULLETIN, 
August 1943), deliveries of Diesel, gas, and fuel 
oil by ordering the substitution of flaxseed oil in 
the amount of 15 percent of all deliveries and fixing 
prices therefor. (Boletin Oficial, February 18, 
1943.) 

553. February 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
142,362, providing that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture will not authorize the acquisition of new 
or used burlap or jute bags for sacking grain, 
and ordering the use of cotton bags for such 
purposes. (Boletin Oficial, February 16, 1943.) 


556. February 8, 1943. Presidential Decree 
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No. 142,459.—Expte. 227,036-1943, declaring 
specified spices to be included under the provi- 
sions of Article 1 of Decree No. 140,315 of Jan- 
uary 11, 1943 (see Argentina 48, BULLETIN, May 
1943), which prohibited the exportation of tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and spices. (Boletin Oficial, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1943.) 


57,;. February 10, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
142,807, regulating the exportation of sunflower 
seed and oil. (Boletin Oficial, February 17, 1943.) 


579. February 12, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
142,902.—Expte. 638.1943, amending Presiden- 
tial Decree No. 139,925 of December 31, 1942 
(see Argentina 473, BULLETIN, August 1943), fixing 
the price of linseed oil for fuel purposes. (Boletin 
Oficial, February 19, 1943.) 


573. February 12, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
142,818—1924-36, requiring government depart- 
ments to substitute other fuels for petroleum by- 
products whenever possible. (Boletin Oficial, 
March 20, 1943.) 


574. February 16. 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
141,464—4251, amending Presidential Decree No. 
132,860 of November 9, 1942, regulating the in- 
troduction of powder and explosives into the coun- 
try. (Boletin Oficial, February 26, 1943.) 

57;. February 16, 1943. Resolution No. 1056— 
R.-105, Ministry of the Treasury, restricting the 
use of carbolic acid. (Boletin Oficial, April 3, 1943.) 
57c. February 18,1943. Presidential Decree No. 
137,116—4288, fixing and defining the powers of 
the State in the export of arms, munitions, and 
materials of war. (Boletin Oficial, March 4, 1943.) 
58. (Boletin Oficial, March 3, 1943.) 

59. (Boletin Oficial, April 1, 1943.) 

60. (Boletin Oficial, April 1, 1943.) 

61. (Boletin Oficial, April 3, 1943.) 

61a. March 1, 1943. Resolution No. 40,596, 
Ministry of Agriculture, concerning the disposi- 
tion of funds resulting from differences in prices 
for fuel oil as fixed by Decree No. 121,742 of 
June 3, 1942, and Resolution 39,531, adopted in 
accordance with Decree No. 139,925 of December 
31, 1942 (see Argentina 19a and 473, BULLETIN, 
December 1942 and August 1943). (Boletin 
Oficial, March 6, 1943.) 

63a. March 4, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
144,347. (Boletin Oficial, March 18, 1943.) 

63b. (Boletin Oficial, April 7, 1943.) 

636;. March 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
144,817, entrusting to the Export and Industrial 
and Commercial Development Commission the 


execution of a plan for limiting the use of iron and 
(Boletin Oficial, March 20, 1943.) 


63c. (Correction) March 4, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 144,475. (Boletin Oficial, March 18, 
1943.) 

63d;. March 15, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
145,159,—Expte.—207,126-1943, rescinding the 
quarterly fee of 2 pesos for gasoline ration coupons. 
(Boletin Oficial, March 25, 1943.) 

63g;. March 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 


145,452, fixing maximum prices for nationally 
(Boletin Oficial, 


steel. 


manufactured Portland cement. 


March 30, 1943.) 


6371. March 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
145,960, excepting from the provisions of Presi- 
dential Decree No. 123,536 of June 25, 1942 (see 
Argentina 20a4, BULLETIN, December 1942), new 
tarpaulin and sacks made of the same. (Boletin 
Oficial, April 9, 1943.) 

6372, March 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
146,090, fixing the quarterly quota for the importa- 
tion of petroleum by-products and crude petrole- 
um. (Boletin Oficial, April 9, 1943.) 

6373. April 1, 1943. Announcement, Y. P. F., 
extending the validity of gasoline ration coupons 
for travel purposes to April 30, 1943. (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, April 2, 1943.) 

63j,. April 5, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
Agriculture, concerning the use of bags in the 
sale of potatoes. (Za Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
April 6, 1943.) 

637;. April 7, 1943. Presidential Decree author- 
izing the exportation of tea, coffee, and cacao 
by authorized agencies to prisoners of war. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, April 8, 1943.) 

63k,. April 10, 1943. Presidential Decree de- 
claring essential construction materials subject 
to expropriation if necessary for public works. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, April 11, 1943.) 

63p. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, April 18, 1943.) 
63q. April —, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
Agriculture, fixing quotas for the exportation of 
bicycles and limiting the exportation of rubber 
parts on bicycles. (Mentioned in La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, April 24, 1943.) 

64. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, April 21, 1943.) 
65. April 21, 1943. Announcement, Central 
Bank of Argentina, limiting the importation of 
certain products from the United States. (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, April 22, 1943.) 

66. April 29, 1943. Presidential Decree adding 
silk to the list of articles requiring special export 
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permits in accordance with Presidential Decree 
No. 132,595 of October 8, 1942 (see Argentina 
32a, BuLLETIN, April 1943.) (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, April 30, 1943.) 

67. May 7, 1943. Presidential Decree prohibit- 
ing further exportation of sunflower seed or oil. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 8, 1943.) 


68. May 7, 1943. Presidential Decree suspend- 
ing permission for the exportation of articles con- 
taining rayon. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 8, 
1943.) 

69. May 7, 1943. Presidential Decree extending 
the effectiveness of regulations on maximum prices 
for tires and tubes. (Za Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
May 8, 1943.) 

70. May 10, 1943. Presidential Decree requir- 
ing quarterly reports on stocks of iron and steel. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 11, 1943.) 


71. May 10, 1943. Presidential Decree author- 
izing the export of coffee with prior export permits. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 11, 1943.) 


72. May 10, 1943. Presidential Decree author- 
izing the export of cacao with prior export permits. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 11, 1943.) 


73. May 13, 1943. Presidential Decree prohibit- 
ing the exportation of oil cakes and other oleagi- 
nous byproducts. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 
14, 1943.) 

74. May 15, 1943. Resolution, Special Supply 
Control Commission, extending the effectiveness 
of regulations on maximum prices for rice as fixed 
by the decree of April 15, 1942. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, May 16, 1943.) 


BOLIVIA 


13a,. February 27, 1943. Resolution, National 
Economic Council, fixing prices for milk and 
establishing standards for its butterfat content 
throughout the Republic. (El Diario, La Paz, 
February 28, 1943.) 
14. (El Diério, La Paz, April 8, 1943.) 
15. April 15, 1943. Supreme Decree canceling 
licenses of amateur radio stations and prohibiting 
their further operation. (EJ Diario, La Paz, 
April 16, 1943.) 

BRAZIL 


66a. December 31, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
5,163, establishing the Council of National 
Security, formed of the members of the Cabinet 
and the chiefs of the General Staffs of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force under the chairmanship of 
the President of Brazil. (Diério Oficial, January 
7, 1943.) 


666. December 31, 1942. Decree-Law No. 
5,164, providing that civilian physicians who 
finish the emergency courses of military medicine 
or the special courses for professors given by the 
Health Division of the Army may enter the Army 
Health Service of the Second Line, and regulating 
such entrance. (Diario Oficial, January 7, 1943.) 


66c. December 31, 1942. Order No. 3-SSNV 
of the Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works, creating the Advisory Council of that 
Ministry to cooperate with its National Safety 
Section in matters pertaining to the war effort. 


(Diario Oficial, January 7, 1943.) 


67a.; January 4, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,169, 
amending the provisions of Decree-Law No. 4,598 
of August 20, 1942 (see Brazil 35d), BULLETIN, 
February 1943, as corrected in June 1943), which 
froze real estate rents, and making other pro- 
visions. Effective from date of publication in the 
Diario Oficial, and retroactive to November 1, 
1942. (Didrio Oficial, January 7, 1943.) 


73. March 19, 1943. Resolution No. 29, Price 
Division, Office of the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization, amending the prices of special black 
beans given in the table published in the Diério 
Oficial, January 25, 1943 (see Brazil 696, BULLETIN 
August 1943). Effective from date of publication 
in the Diério Oficial. (Diério Oficial, March 20, 
1943.) 

74. March 19, 1943. Resolution No. 30, Price 
Division, Office of the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization, giving instructions for the delivery 
of merchandise by dealers in the Federal District. 
Effective from the date of publication in the 
Diério Oficial. (Diério Oficial, March 20, 1943.) 


75. March 23, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5338, 
making provisions to facilitate trials of deserters 
during the present state of war. Effective from 
date of publication in the Didrio Oficial. (Diario 
Oficial, March 25, 1943.) 


76. March 23, 1943. Resolution No. 31, Price 
Division, Office of the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization, giving a table of prices for the sale 
of fruits and vegetables in the Federal District. 
Effective from date of publication in the Diério 
Oficial. (Didério Oficial, March 25, 1943.) 


77. June 1, 1943. Manifesto of the President, 
proclaiming June National Rubber Month as the 
beginning of the Rubber for Victory Campaign. 
(Boletim da Secgao de Informagées do Ministério das 
Relagées Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, June 4, 1943.) 
78. June —, 1943. Resolution increasing to 
1,250 grams per person the biweekly ration of 
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sugar. (Boletim da Secgao de Informagoes do Minis- 
tério das Relagées Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, June 
4, 1943.) 

79. June —, 1943. Order, Ministry of War, 
providing that draftees and reservists now in serv- 
ice who are married and have performed a year of 
military service shall be dismissed from active 
duty; excepted are government employees, in- 
cluding those of government corporations and 
independent agencies. (Boletim da Secgao de In- 
formagées do Ministério das Relagées Exteriores, Rio de 
Janeiro, June 4, 1943.) 


CHILE 


146. April 30, 1942. Decree No. 512, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing 
prices for oats and barley for forage purposes. 
(Mentioned in Diario Oficial, November 25, 1942.) 


416. November 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 34/2245, approving regulations for the appli- 
cation of Article 23 of Emergency Law No. 7200 
of July 18, 1942 (see Chile 22, BULLETIN, Novem- 
ber 1942), in regard to emergency zones. (Diario 
Oficial, November 27, 1942.) 


41c. November 21, 1942. Decree No. 1929, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
repealing Decree No. 512 of April 30, 1942 (see 
146 above), which fixed prices for oats and 
barley for forage purposes. (Diario Oficial, 
November 25, 1942.) 


42. (Correction) Noyember 21, 1942. Decree 
No. 1939, General Subsistence and Price Com- 
missariat. (Diario Oficial, November 25, 1942.) 


45b,. December 17, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 4404, authorizing the duty-free importation 
of certain machinery for the manufacture of 
tires. (Diario Oficial, January 8, 1943.) 

45b.. December 17, 1942. Decree No. 2211, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing prices for wire nails in a specified region. 
(Diario Oficial, January 12, 1943.) 

45c. (Correction) December 23, 1942. Decree 
No. 2294, General Subsistence and Price Com- 
missariat, fixing prices for bicycles, tricycles, 
motorcycles, and accessories. (Diario Oficial, 
January 5, 1943.) 


45d,. December 30, 1942. Resolution No. 275, 
Petroleum Supply Committee, ordering the 
rationing of kerosene in specified regions. (Diario 
Oficial, January 2, 1943.) 

45d.. December 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 404, amending Decree No. 141 of August 31, 
1942 (see Chile 33, Burtetin, April 1943), on the 


rationing of gasoline to private cars. (Diario 
Oficial, January 19, 1943.) 
45e. (Diario Oficial, January 4, 1943.) 


45f. December 31, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 1249, increasing the membership and powers 
of the Permanent Commission on Food Control 
(Comisién Controladora Permanente de Alimentacién), 
established by Decree No. 749 of November 25, 
1941. (Diario Oficial, January 14, 1943.) 


45g. December 31, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 71/2,524, supplementing, in accordance with 
Law No. 7200 of July 18, 1942 (see Chile 22, 
BuLueTiIn, November 1942), Decree No. 6/4,817 
of August 26, 1942 (see Chile 31a, BULLETIN, 
April 1943), in regard to public administration 
services. (Diario Oficial, January 21, 1943.) 

45h. January 4, 1943. Decree No. 2, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, requiring the 
declaration by importers, industrialists, dealers, 
and warehousemen of stocks of empty jute or 
hemp bags. (Diario Oficial, January 12, 1943.) 
457. January 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
158, declaring Argentine corn imported for the 
poultry industry to be an article of prime necessity. 
(Diario Oficial, January 23, 1943.) 

457. January 9, 1943. Resolution No. 276, Petro- 
leum Supply Committee, maintaining the rules 
established in Resolution No. 194 of January :21, 
1942 (see Chile 1f, BULLETIN, February 1943), and 
confirming Resolution No. 227 of June 2, 1942, 
concerning gasoline and other facilities furnished 
to warships. (Diario Oficial, January 13, 1943.) 


45k. January 12, 1943, Decree No. 89, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing maxi- 
mum prices for specified tires, in accordance with 
Decree No. 474 of April 21, 1942 (see Chile 12, 
BULLETIN, September 1942). (Diario Oficial, Jan- 
uary 20, 1943.) 


45/. January 13, 1943. Decree No. 119-d, De- 
partmental Subsistence and Price Commissariat 
of Santiago, fixing maximum prices for certain 
articles of prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, Jan- 
uary 16, 1943.) 

45m. January 14, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
223, declaring specified areas as Zones of Emer- 
gency, in accordance with Decree No. 34/2245 of 
November 17, 1942 (see 415 above) and Law 7200 
of July 18, 1942 (see Chile 22, BuLLETIN, Novem- 
ber 1942). (Diario Oficial, January 18, 1943.) 
45n. January 15, 1943. Resolution No. 277, 
Petroleum Supply Committee, reducing the 
daily quota of gasoline for motor buses in Val- 
paraiso; revoking special gasoline price conces~- 
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sions for buses in Vifia del Mar; and continuing 
in effect all other provisions of Resolution No. 
192, Department of Mines and Petroleum, De- 
cember 26, 1941 (published in Diario Oficial, 
December 31, 1941), which approved an agree- 
ment between gasoline distributors and motorbus 
companies regarding deliveries of gasoline in the 
above-mentioned municipalities. (Diario Oficial, 
January 20, 1943.) 


46. Presidential Decree No. 182. 
January 21, 1943.) 

46a. January 22,1943. Decree No. 157, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing max- 
imum wholesale prices for Indian jute bags. 
(Diario Oficial, January 26, 1943.) 

47a. January 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
547, prohibiting the use of code in telecommunica- 


(Diario Oficial, 


tions with foreign countries. (Diario Oficial, 
January 28, 1943.) 
47b. January 26, 1943. Presidential Decree 


No. 548, ordering removal from the register of 
news agencies and cancellation of the permits of 
those sending news either at home or abroad which 
is prejudicial to the aims implied in breaking off 
diplomatic relations with the Axis 
(Diario Oficial, January 28, 1943.) 

47c. January 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
549, supplementing the regulations concerning 
agencies sending news within or without the 
country contained in Decree No. 5,815 of Novem- 
ber 20, 1940, with particular regard to foreign 
news agencies. (Diario Oficial, January 28, 
1943.) 

47d. January 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
550, prohibiting the issuance of permits to carry 
arms to nationals of governments with which 
Chile has suspended diplomatic relations, and 
ordering the cancellation of any such permits 
already in effect. (Diario Oficial, January 28, 
1943.) 

47e. January 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
551, defining additional places which are of 
importance in national defense, according to 
Law No. 7401 of December 31, 1942 (see Chile 
45e, BuLLETIN, May 1943, and above.) (Diario 
Oficial, January 28, 1943.) 


56a. April 4, 1943. Resolution, Petroleum Sup- 
ply Committee, limiting the sale of fuels. (Men- 
tioned in Fl Mercurio, Santiago, April 5, 1943.) 


powers. 


COLOMBIA 


60. (Diario Oficial, March 12, 1943.) 
63. (Diario Oficial, April 17, 1943.) 


65. May 10,1943. Presidential Decree, prescrib- 
ing measures regulating the sale of automobile 
vehicles, motors, chassis, tires, and tubes, and 
fixing the security which must be deposited by 
public transportation companies carrying on 
regular traffic between the frontier towns of 
Colombia and those of Venezuela and Ecuador, in 
order to guarantee the return of the vehicle to 
Colombia. (EI Tiempo, Bogota, May 11, 1943.) 


CUBA 


374a. April 5, 1943. Law No. 7, levying new 
taxes on the movement of funds, credits, capital, 
and other financial operations and on cement; 
and increasing the income and luxury taxes 
established by Resolution-law No. 1 of December 
31, 1941 (see Cuba 33, BuLietin, April 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 6, 1943, p. 5665.) 


398. May 15, 1943. Corrected copy of Resolu- 
tion No. 104 (see Cuba 398, BuLLETIN, August 
1943). (Gaceta Oficial, May 31, 1943, p. 9027.) 


401. May 21, 1943. Resolution No. 106, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing wholesale 
and retail milk prices for specified regions of the 
Republic. (Gaceta Oficial, May 25, 1943, p. 8706.) 


402. May 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1584, creating the National Committee for the 
Study of Post-War Problems and outlining its 
duties and functions. (Gaceta Oficial, May 26, 
1943, p. 8769.) 


403. May 24, 1943. Resolution No. 107, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, amending 
Resolution No. 102 of May 8, 1943 (see Cuba 396, 
BuLLeTIN, August 1943), in regard to declarations 
of the number of head of cattle suitable for 
slaughter for national consumption. (Gaceta 


Oficial, May 26, 1943, p. 8785.) 


404. May 26, 1943. Resolution No. 108, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, amending the 
system of priorities for cement established by 
Resolution No. 48 of September 19, 1942 (see 
Cuba 235, BuLietin, January 1943). (Gaceta 
Oficial, May 29, p. 8996.) 

405. May 28, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1621, extending the provisions of Presidential 
Decree No. 3343 (see Cuba 6, BuLietin, April 
1942), in regard to funds and properties of enemy 
aliens, to citizens or subjects of nations allied with 
or occupied by the enemy, and making other 
provisions pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, 
May 31, 1943, p. 9057.) 

406. May 28, 1943. Resolution No. 110, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, amending Reso- 
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lution No. 88 of March 6, 1943 (see Cuba 357, 
BULLETIN, June 1943), in regard to the distribu- 
tion of gasoline and naphtha produced at Motem- 
bo. (Gaceta Oficial, June 1, 1943, p. 9122.) 


407. May 29, 1943. Decree, Ministry of Com- 
merce, prescribing rules ang regulations pertain- 
ing to the exportation of diamonds and other 
precious stones. (Gaceta Oficial, June 11, 1943, p. 


9090.) 

408. May 31, 1943. Resolution No. 111, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing tire and 
tube quotas for the month of May. (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 3, 1943, p. 9347; corrected copy, Gaceta 
Oficial, June 5, 1943, p. 9543.) 


409. June 2, 1943. Resolution No. 112, Office of 
Price Regulation and Supply, extending the time 
limit for the declaration of stocks on hand of 
specified merchandise required by Resolution No. 
90 of March 11, 1943 (see Cuba 388, BULLETIN, 
August 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, June 5, 1943, p. 
9542.) 


410. June 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 1715, 
prescribing wartime regulations regarding rice 
cultivation. (Gaceta Oficial, June 9, 1943, p. 9829.) 


411. June 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1722, regulating the application of Presidential 
Decree No. 1326 of April 22, 1943 (see Cuba 387, 
BuLLETIN, August 1943), in regard to radio and 
telecommunications. (Gaceta Oficial, June 9, 1943, 
p- 9832.) 


412. June 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1728, extending specified exemptions to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of the United States 
and making other general provisions to facilitate 
the purchase by that organization of Cuba’s 1943 
sugar crop. (Gaceta Oficial, June 9, 1943, p. 9763.) 


413. June 9, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1737, granting two-year tariff exemptions for an 
annual importation of 75,000 quintals of castor- 
oil seeds, in order to promote national production 
of that article of prime necessity. (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 11, 1943, p. 9921.) 


414. June 9, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1738, waiving payment of the consumer tax on 
salt sold to the armed forces of the United States 
at the San Antonio de los Bafios Base. (See also 
Cuba 3396 and 369, BULLETIN, July 1943.) (Ga- 
ceta Oficial, June 11, 1943, p. 9922.) 


ca oeen ene 29) 119432) Presidential “Decree No: 
1739, regulating the cement tax levied by Law 
No. 7 (see 374a above) and extending exemption 
from the tax to cement used in national defense 
works. (Gaceta Oficial, June 11, 1943, p. 9922.) 


416. June 9, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1764, amending Presidential Decree No. 1584 of 
May 22, 1943 (see 402 above), by increasing the 
membership of the National Committee for the 
Study of Post-War Problems. (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 14, 1943, p. 10113.) 


417. June 9, 1943. Resolution No. 114, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, regulating prices 
of imported tires and tubes. (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 11, 1943, p. 9953.) 


418. June 9, 1943. Decree, Ministry of Com- 
merce, including dried coconut under the export 
provisions of Presidential Decree No. 3485 of 
December 27, 1941 (see Cuba 26, BuLietin, 
April 1942). (Gaceta Oficial, June 11, 1943, p. 
9953.) 


419. June 10, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1735, approving the additional agreement be- 
tween the Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
United States and the Cuban Sugar Stabilization 
Institute relative to purchase by the United 
States of Cuba’s 1943 sugar crop. (See Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 97 below.) (Gaceta 
Oficial, June 11, 1943, p. 9925.) 


420. June 10, 1943. Resolution No. 253, Min- 
istry of the Interior, authorizing persons who 
cooperate in the maintenance of peace and order 
while the Republic is at war to carry firearms 


and prescribing rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, June 12, 1943, p. 10018.) 


421. June 14, 1943. Resolution No. 115, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, placing materials 
and services for retreading and rebuilding tires 
and tubes, the use of such tires and tubes, and 
their prices and distribution, under control of 
the Office of Price Regulation and Supply, and 
prescribing other rules and regulations per- 
taining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, June 17, 1943, 
p. 10340.) 


422. June 15, 1943. Resolution No. 117, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing prices 
for live cattle and dressed beef in Camagiiey. 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 17, 1943, p. 10345.) 


423. June 15, 1943. Resolution No. 118, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
quotas for the slaughter of beef cattle for national 
consumption and for meat packing plants; re- 
quiring the latter to make declarations of their 
packing operations in the years 1941 and 1942 
and the first five months of 1943; and establish- 
ing a commission to administer these provisions. 


(Gaceta Oficial, June 17, 1943, p. 10373.) 
424. June 17, 1943. Resolution No. 119. 
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Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
maximum prices for food pastes. (Gaecta Oficial, 
June 19, 1943, p. 10504.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


88. April 17, 1943. Law No. 262, making pro- 
visions governing the importation, storage, 
possession, sale, and use of explosives. (Gaceta 
Oficial, April 26, 1943.) 

89. May 26, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1168, establishing government control, for the 
duration of the war, over the importation and 
exportation of all kinds of paper and commerce 
therein, and establishing a Paper Control Office. 
(Gaceta Oficial, May 29, 1943.) 


ECUADOR 


23a. (Corrected version of Presidential Decree 
No. 1325-bis in Registro Oficial, February 26, 1943.) 


49c,. February 15, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 238, amending Presidential Decree No. 1863 
(see Ecuador 46, BuLLETIN, July 1943), in regard 
to the publication of meteorological information. 
(Registro Oficial, March 18, 1943.) 


49c,. February 23, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 285, authorizing the Ministers of Agriculture 
and the Treasury to enter into a contract with the 
Defense Supplies Corporation of the United 
States, under which the latter will purchase at 
specified prices Ecuador’s entire output of quinine 
and its derivatives, except that needed for na- 
tional consumption; and making other provisions 
pertaining thereto. (Registro Oficial, February 
27, 1943.) 

49d. February 27, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 324. (Registro Oficial, March 15, 1943.) 


49d,. March 15, 1943. Resolution, General 
Office of Priorities and Distribution of Imports, 
fixing maximum prices in Guayaquil, Quito, 
Cuenca, and Manta for black, galvanized, and 
corrugated iron sheets. (El Comercio, Quito, 
March 18, 1943.) 


49f. (Registro Oficial, March 25, 1943.) 


EL SALVADOR 


58a. April 13, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 39, 
ordering that materials and equipment imported 
for the installation, maintenance, and operation 
of agricultural stations established with the 
assistance of the United States, be exempted from 
the payment of duty. (Diario Oficial, April 28, 
1943.) 

59. (Diario Oficial, May 3, 1943.) 


60. April 15,1943. Presidential Decree restrict- 
ing the reconditioning of automobile tires. 
(Diario Oficial, April 28, 1943.) 

61. April 15, 1943. Presidential Decree amend- 
ing the maximum price law of September 7, 1942 
(see El Salvador 34a, BULLETIN, March 1943), and 
prescribing rules and regulations regarding its 
enforcement. (Diario Oficial, April 28, 1943.) 


62. April 15, 1943. Presidential Decree increas- 
ing control over the importation and sale of 
Portland cement. (Diario Oficial, April 28, 1943.) 


63. May 11, 1943. Presidential Decree placing 
crude stearin and paraffin under the Price Con- 
trol Regulation of April 15, 1943 (see 61 above). 
(Diario Oficial, May 17, 1943.) 

64. May 11, 1943. Presidential Decree placing 
tin plate under the Price Control Regulation of 
April 15, 1943 (see 61 above). (Diario Oficial, 
May 17, 1943.) 

65. May 11, 1943. Presidential Decree govern- 
ing the sale of quinine and quinine products, 
requiring declaration of stocks on hand and their 
deposit in the General Government Store (Almacén 
General del Gobierno), and placing their sale under 
government direction. (Diario Oficial, May 17, 
1943.) 


GUATEMALA 


75a. April 3,1943. Legislative Decree No. 2681, 
approving the agreement between the Rubber 
Reserve Company and the Government of Guate- 
mala in regard to rubber exploitation (see Bi- 
lateral and Multilateral Measures 49, BULLETIN, 
November 1942). (Diario de Centro América, May 
5, 1943.) 


75b. April 6, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 2675, 
approving Presidential Decree No. 3039 of 
February 12, 1943 (see Guatemala 62, BULLETIN, 
June 1943), which suspended for the duration of 
the war certain provisions relative to taxes paid 
by foreign theatrical companies. (Diario de 
Centro América, May 5, 19433) 

75c. April 7, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 2692, 
approving Presidential Decree No. 3028 of 
December 15, 1942, which levied a war export 
tax on cardamom seed produced on properties 
belonging to blocked nationals or persons on the 
proclaimed list. (See Guatemala 56, BULLETIN, 
March 1943.) (Diario de Centro América, May 5, 
1943.) 

75d. April 9, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 2696, 
approving Presidential Decree No. 3005 of 
November 12 , 1942 (see Guatemala 49, BULLETIN, 
March 1943), breaking diplomatic relations with 
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Vichy. (Diario de Ceniro América, May 7, 1943.) 
75e. April 12, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
2703, approving Presidential Decrees Nos. 3026 
of December 12, 1942, and 3029 of December 17, 
1942 (see Guatemala 55 and 56a, BULLETIN, 
March and April 1943), regarding taxes on crude 
rubber taken from national forests and plantations. 
(Diario de Centro América, May 7, 1943.) 


75f. April 12, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
2716, disapproving Presidential Decrees Nos. 
3030 of December 18, 1942, and 3042 of February 
26, 1943 (see Guatemala 57, BULLETIN, March and 
April 1943 and 65, BuLLETIN, June 1943), relative 
to prices of pharmaceutical products. (Dzario de 
Centro América, May 8, 1943.) 
77. (Correction) April 29, 
Decree No. 2721. 
May 8, 1943.) 


80. May 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 3044, 
suspending specified provisions of the Customs 
Code for the duration of the war, to facilitate 
consular legalization of shipping documents. 
(Diario de Centro América, May 14, 1943.) 


1943. Legislative 
(Diario de Centro América, 


HAITI 


=) 


77. May —, 1943. Decree extending minimum 
tariff rates to merchandise imported from any 
American Republic. (Havti-Fournal, 
Prince, May 21, 1943.) 


Port-au- 


MEXICO 


118a. January 5, 1943. Decree freezing stocks of 
viscera of beef cattle slaughtered in the Federal 
District. (Diario Oficial, January 27, 1943.) 

153a. April 29, 1943. Order, Department of the 
Treasury and Public Credit, Customs Office, 
listing mineral ores, concentrates, precipitates, and 
calcines which are excepted from export permit 
requirements when destined to specified American 
Republics. (Dzario Oficial, June 10, 1943.) 


153b. May 6, 1943. Decree clarifying the appli- 
cation of certain sections of the Decree of July 26, 
1942 (see Mexico 63, BULLETIN, November 1942), 
with respect particularly to the issuance of nation- 
ality certificates, under specified conditions, to 
Mexicans who are related to persons of German, 
Bulgarian, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, or 
Rumanian origin. Effective on publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, May 31, 1943.) 

157a. May 17, 1943. Decree amending the 
Decree of April 13, 1943 (see Mexico 150, BULLE- 
TIN, July 1943), and prescribing new rules and 
regulations for restricting the use of automobiles 


in all the Republic, all cars, with specified excep- 
tions, being withdrawn from use on one of the 
first five days of every week. Effective on publi- 
cation in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, June 2, 
1943.) 

159a. May 19, 1943. Decree prescribing rules 
concerning the importation of merchandise in 
freight cars through the customs offices at Piedras 
Negras, Coahuila, and Nuevo Laredo and Mata- 
moros, Tamaulipas. Effective five days after 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
June 1, 1943.) 

1596. May 19, 1943. Decree prohibiting the ex- 
portation by the Consortium (see Mexico 139, 
BuLLETIN, June 1943) of rice, coffee, sugar, 
sesame, peanuts, chickpeas, and potatoes, or of 
any processed or semi-processed products pre- 
pared therefrom, unless sufficient buffer stocks are 
on hand to meet national consumption require- 
ments, and authorizing the Emergency Economic 
Board at any time to determine any new products 
that should be included under these restrictions. 
(Diario Oficial, June 3, 1943.) 

159¢. May 19,1943. Law establishing the Mexi- 
can National Institute of Cardiology, in order to 
make its medical and preventive services available 
to the civilian population and the military organi- 
zation, and to meet any possible contingencies 
arising from the war. Effective on publication in 
the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, June 23, 1943.) 


161. May 20, 1943. Decree permitting the ex- 
portation of bulls and yearling calves up to a total 
of 500,000 head per year, including in this quota 
all such animals slaughtered at frontier points and 
sold abroad as dressed beef. Effective on publi- 
cation in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, June 
14, 1943.) 

162. May 24, 1943. Order, Department of Na- 
tional Economy, fixing prices and regulating the 
sale and distribution to the public of rubber tires 
and tubes. (Diario Oficial, June 4, 1943.) 


163. May 27,1943. Decree repealing the Decree 
of January 5, 1943 (see 118a above), which froze 
stocks of viscera of beef cattle in the slaughter- 
houses of the Federal District. Effective on pub- 
lication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, June 
5, 1943.) 

164. May 31, 1943. Law establishing the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Mexico City, in order to make its 
medical and preventive services available to the 
civilian population and the military organization, 
and to meet any possible contingencies arising from 
the war. Effective on publication in the Drarzo 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, June 23, 1943.) 
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165. June 1, 1943. Decree extending for all of 
1943 the period for exchange of the 5-centavo 
cupronickel coins, the minting of which was sus- 
pended by the Decree of December 29, 1942 (see 
Mexico 115 and 146, BuLtetin, April and June 
1943). Effective on publication in the Dvario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, June 9, 1943.) 

166. June 2, 1943. Decree extending to June 30, 
1943, the period for circulation of the 2-centavo 
bronze coins, the minting of which was suspended 
by the Decree of December 29, 1942 (see Mexico 
115, Buxietin, April 1943). (Diario Oficial, 
June 9, 1943.) 

167. June 2, 1943. Order, Inter-Departmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, supple- 
menting previously published lists of persons and 
firms included under the provisions of the law on 
enemy property and business. (See Mexico 
1484, BuLtetin, August 1943, and other refer- 
ences noted therein.) (Diario Oficial, June 28, 
1943.) 


168. June 8, 1943. Regulation of Articles 9, 10, 
and 11 of the Decree of May 14, 1943 (see 
Mexico 157, Burretin, August 1943), which 
authorized whenever necessary the fixing of 
prices for various articles of food. (Diario Oficial, 


June 21, 1943.) 


169. June 15, 1943. Decree exempting from the 
payment of import duties arsenite, arsenate of 
calcium and magnesium, and insecticides pre- 
pared therefrom. Effective on publication in 
the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, June 19, 1943.) 


170. June 15, 1943. Decree extending to 
December 31, 1943, the period for circulation of 
2-centavo bronze coins (see Mexico 115, BULLE- 
Tin, April 1943, and 166 above). (Diario Oficial, 
June 21, 1943.) 

171. June 15, 1943. Clarification of the Decree 
of April 19, 1943 (see Mexico 152, BuLLETIN, 
August 1943), which provided for the use in 
national industry of rubber produced in the 
country, obtained from abroad, or reclaimed. 
(Diario Oficial, June 17, 1943.) 


NICARAGUA 


38. April 9, 1943. Presidential Order No. 35, 
approving Decree No. 479 of the Municipality of 
Granada, which, because of the emergency created 
by the rationing of fuel oil, abolishes free compul- 
sory sprinkling, and forbids homeowners to use 
more water than is necessary to settle the dust. 
(La Gaceta, April 13, 1943.) 


39. May 7, 1943. Order, Price and Trade Con- 
trol Board, freezing supplies of specified cigarettes 


and of tobacco used in their manufacture. (La 
Prensa, Managua, May 8, 1943.) 


40. May 11,1943. Order, Price and Trade Con- 
trol Board, defining jurisdiction of local Price and 
Trade Control Boards and of local judges in cases 
under the Rent Control Law. (La Prensa, Ma- 
nagua, May 13, 1943.) 


41. May 15,1943. Order, Price and Trade Con- 
trol Board, fixing the prices of sugar and live cattle. 
(La Prensa, Managua, May 16, 1943.) 


PANAMA 


64. April 1, 1943. Decree No. 26, Office of 
Price Control, fixing maximum prices for imported 
whiskey in cases of a dozen bottles, in the cities of 
Panama and Colén. (Gaceta Oficial, April 12, 
1943.) 


65. April 9, 1943. Decree No. 27, Office of 
Price Control, fixing the price of live cattle and 
beef in the city of Panama and its environs. 
(Gaceta Oficial, April 12, 1943.) 


66. April 17, 1943. Law No. 130, giving the 
President extraordinary administrative, economic, 
and fiscal powers until the next regular session of 
the National Assembly. (Gaceta Oficial, April 21, 
1943.) 


67. May 4, 1943. Press Release No. 22, Office 
of Price Control, fixing maximum prices for 
brooms and specified types of cleaning articles. 
(La Estrella de Panamé, Panama, May 5, 1943.) 


68. May 6, 1943. Decree No. 709, amending 
Decree No. 621 of December 26, 1942 (see Panama 
53, BuLietin, April 1943), which prohibited all 
correspondence with enemy or enemy-occupied 
countries, by excepting from its provisions mes- 
sages to and from the Vatican. (Gaceta Oficial. 
May 15, 1943.) 


69. May 6, 1943. Resolution, Office of Price 
Control, fixing maximum prices for sanitary 
paper. (La Estrella de Panama, Panama, May 7, 
1943.) 


70. May 11, 1943. Law No. 141, approving the 
agreement of May 18, 1942, between the Govern- 
ments of Panama and the United States regarding 
the use by the armed forces of the United States 
of defense areas in Panama (see Bilateral and 
Multilateral Measures 17, BULLETIN, August 
1942). (First published in Gaceta Oficial, May 21, 
1943; corrected copy in Gaceta Oficial, May 26, 
1943.) 


71. May 13, 1943. Resolution No. 45, Office of 
Price Control, fixing maximum prices for specified 
kinds of matches. (Gaceta Oficial, May 20, 1943.) 
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72. May 18,1943. Decree No. 30, Office of Price 
Control, authorizing an increase in the price of 
specified brands of imported evaporated and con- 
densed milk. (Gaceta Oficial, May 20, 1943.) 


PARAGUAY 


18. (Gaceta Oficial, May 30, 1942.) 
19. (Gaceta Oficial, June 17, 1942.) 


19a. June 19, 1942. Decree-Law No. 13,143, 
approving the agreement signed at Rio de Janeiro 
providing for a loan of 100,000 contos by the Bank 
of Brazil to the Bank of the Republic of Paraguay 
(see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 16a, 
BULLETIN, September 1942, as corrected in BULLE- 
tin, April 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, June 19, 1942.) 


30. February —, 1943. Decree prohibiting the 
exportation of charcoal produced in the supply 
area of the capital, and of firewood in general, 
without previous authorization. (E/ Pais, Asun- 
cién, February 20, 1943.) 


31. April 19, 1943. Decree No. 18,072, approv- 
ing the conclusions of the Inter-American Emer- 
gency Advisory Committee for Political Defense 
(see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 13a, 
BuLteTIN, November 1942); establishing a 
National Advisory Committee for Political De- 
fense; and prescribing its duties and functions. 
(El Pais, Asuncién, April 21, 1943.) 

32. April 19, 1943. Decree No. 18,098, prohib- 
iting the importation of corn flour and the 
exportation of yuca flour and starch without 
previous authorization. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Washington, May 29, 1943.) 

33. April 19, 1943. Decree No. 18,100, prohib- 


iting the exportation of industrial tallow and edible 
fats. (EI Pais, Asuncién, April 26, 1943.) 


PERU 


49. Supreme Decree No. 408. 
April 16, 1943.) 


59a. March 5, 1943. Supreme Resolution au- 
thorizing the Agricultural Bank of Peru to buy 
at fixed prices the next crop of potatoes from 
producers in specified provinces. (El Comercio, 
Lima, March 7, 1943.) 

596. March 15, 1943. Announcement, Treasury 
Department, of the establishment of an Import 
Department, as of April 1, 1943, to handle 
requests for imports from the United States. (E/ 
Peruano, March 22, 1943.) 

59¢. March 17, 1943. Supreme Decree author- 
izing the Government to acquire existing stocks 
of cottonseed oil cake at fixed prices and to regu- 


(El Peruano, 


late its distribution for fertilizer and food for 
cattle. (El Peruano, March 22, 1943.) 


59d. March 18, 1943. Supreme Resolution 
No. 18, requiring rice producers to sell to the 
Government at fixed prices 40 percent of their 
total unhulled crop; fixing retail prices for 
certain types of rice; and making other provi- 
sions pertaining thereto. (El Comercio, Lima, 
March 24, 1943.) 


59e. March 19, 1943. Supreme Resolution au- 
thorizing the Commercial Banks of the Republic 
to acquire the 40 percent of the total unhulled 
rice crop reserved for the Government (see 59d 
above), and authorizing the Agricultural Bank 
of Peru to buy from the commercial banks, at 
fixed prices, all the hulled rice resulting from 
that purchase. (E/ Comercio, Lima, March 24, 
1943.) 


59f. March 20, 1943. Supreme Decree author- 
izing the Government to acquire, at a price to be 
determined by the Cotton Exchange (Camara 
Algodonera), all cotton stocks on hand resulting 
from agricultural operations covered by Laws 
9586 and 9592 pertaining to properties owned 
or operated by Axis nationals (see Peru 12 
and 18, BuLLeTin, August and October 1942); 
and prescribing other rules and regulations in 
connection therewith. (E/ Lima, 
March 22, 1943.) 


60. (El Peruano, March 27, 1943.) 


61. April 9, 1943. Supreme Decree authorizing 
import duties on passenger automobiles to be 
determined on the basis of net weight of the 
vehicles. (E/ Peruano, April 17, 1943.) 


62. April 10, 1943. Supreme Decree ordering 
the expropriation by May 31, 1943, of all goods 
and properties of any kind belonging to nationals 
of Axis or Axis-occupied countries, in accordance 
with Laws Nos. 9586 of April 10, 1942, and 9592 
of June 26, 1942 (see Peru 12 and 18, BuLLETIN, 
August and October 1942). (El Peruano, April 
12, 1943.) 


63. April 20,1943. Supreme Decree authorizing 
the Government to buy at fixed prices directly 
from producers the present year’s entire rice crop 
and to sell it to consumers at present prices. (E/ 
Comercio, Lima, April 21, 1943.) 

64. April 27,1943. Supreme Resolution author- 
izing the Government, through the Ministry of 
Agriculture, to acquire directly from producers the 
entire national production of specified varieties of 


beans and to export any surpluses beyond national] 
(El Peruano, April 29, 1943.) 


Comercio, 


requirements. 
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UNITED STATES 


383a. April 29, 1943. Presidential Proclamation 
No. 2584, suspending quotas on certain imports 
of wheat and wheat flour purchased by the War 
Food Administrator or any agency or person 
designated by him. (Federal Register, May 4, 
1943.) 


3836. May 1, 1943. Executive Order No. 9340, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to take 
immediate possession of and operate any and all 
coal mines in which a strike or stoppage of work 
has occurred or is threatened. (Federal Register, 
May 4, 1943.) 

383c. May 1, 1943. Order, Secretary of the 
Interior, in pursuance to authority granted by 
Executive Order No. 9340 (see 3834 above), for 
taking possession and directing the operation of 
specified bituminous coal mines in which a strike 
or stoppage of work has occurred or is threatened. 
(Federal Register, May 4, 1943.) 


383d. May 1, 1943. Order, Secretary of the 
Interior, delegating authority to the Solid Fuels 
Administrator for War and the Deputy Solid 
Fuels Administrator for War to exercise any and 
all power, authority, and discretion conferred upon 
the Secretary of the Interior with respect to bitumi- 
nous coal mines of which he has taken possession. 
(Federal Register, May 4, 1943.) 


383e. May 1, 1943. Order No. 1810, Secretary 
of the Interior, in pursuance to authority granted 
by Executive Order No. 9340 (see 3834 above) 
for taking possession and directing the operation 
of specified anthracite coal mines in which a strike 
or stoppage of work has occurred or is threatened. 
(Federal Register, May 4, 1943.) 


394, June 7, 1943. Public Law 66 (78th Con- 
gress), Joint Resolution extending for two years 
from June 12, 1943, the authority of the President 
under Section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, to enter into foreign trade agreements. 


395. June 9, 1943. Public Law 67 (78th Con- 
gress), amending the Joint Resolution making an 
appropriation to assist in providing a supply and 
distribution of farm labor for the calendar year 
1943 (see United States 381, BULLETIN, July 1943), 
in particular reference to payments for agricul- 
tural labor performed by individuals receiving 
old-age assistance payments from any State. 

396. June 9, 1943. Public Law 68 (78th Con- 
gress), providing for the current payment of the 
individual income tax, and for other purposes. 
397. June 10, 1943. Executive Order No. 9350, 
conferring certain additional authority upon the 


Administrator of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, with particular regard to purchase, requisi- 
tion, charter, and possession of foreign merchant 
vessels lying idle in waters within United States 
jurisdiction. (Federal Register, June 12, 1943.) 


398. June 14, 1943. Public Law 70 (78th Con- 
gress), Defense Aid Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1943, making supplemental appropriations 
totaling $6,273,629,000 to carry out the provisions 
of an Act to permit the defense of the United States 
approved March 11, 1941 (the Lend-Lease Act). 


399. June 14, 1943. Executive Order No. 9351, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to take pos- 
session of and operate the plant of the Howarth 
Pivoted Bearings Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
in order effectively to produce essential war mate- 
rials required by the United States. (Federal Reg- 
ister, June 16, 1943.) 


400. June 15, 1943. Public Law 74 (78th Con- 
gress), providing for the training of nurses for the 
armed forces, governmental and civilian hospitals, 
health agencies, and war industries, through grants 
to institutions providing such training, and for 
other purposes. 


401. June 15, 1943. Executive Order No. 9352, 
prescribing regulations governing the entry of 
alien seamen into the United States. (Federal 
Register, June 17, 1943.) 


402. June 17, 1943. Public Law 75 (78th 
Congress), authorizing the acquisition, improve- 
ment, and maintenance of the Gulf County Canal, 
Florida (see United States 194, BULLETIN, October 
1942). 


403. June 17, 1943. Public Law 76 (78th 
Congress), authorizing the acquisition and con- 
version or construction of certain auxiliary vessels 
for the United States Navy, and for other pur- 
poses. 

404. June 17, 1943. Public Law 78 (78th 
Congress), amending Section 511 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, relating to ship 
construction reserve funds, and for other pur- 
poses. 

405. June 17, 1943. Order, War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, delegating authority to the Com- 
mandant, United States Coast Guard, to charter 
or requisition the use of tugs, fireboats, salvage 
vessels, and similar small craft for use in a port in 
time of an emergency. (Federal Register, June 22, 
1943.) 

406. June 19, 1943. Public Law 79 (78th 
Congress), authorizing the appropriation of such 
sums as may be necessary to pay the proportionate 
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share of the United States in the annual expenses 
of the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee. 


407. June 19, 1943. Public Law 80 (78th 
Congress), providing for participation by the 
United States in the Emergency Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Political Defense of the Continent 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor. 


408. June 19, 1943. Executive Order No. 9353, 
issued under authority of the First and Second War 
Powers Acts (see United States 18 and 89, BULLE- 
tin, April and June 1942), ordering the comple- 
tion, maintenance, and operation, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War and the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers, of the Norfork 
Project on the North Fork River in the White 
River Basin in the States of Arkansas and Missouri, 
in order to make fullest and best use of the electrical 
energy generated there. (Federal Register, June 23, 
1943.) 


409. June 22, 1943. Public Law 85 (78th 
Congress), amending the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, by suspending certain re- 
quirements regarding radio operators on cargo 
ships for the duration of the emergency proclaimed 
by the President on September 8, 1939. 


410. June 23, 1943. Public Law 87 (78th Con- 
gress), providing re-employment rights for per- 
sons who leave their positions to serve in the 
merchant marine, and for other purposes. 


411. June 23, 1943. Executive Order No. 9354, 
designating the Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission as a member of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board (see United States 256, 
BuLLETIN, December 1942). (Federal Register, 
June 25, 1943.) 


412. June 25, 1943. Public Law 89 (78th Con- 
gress), relating to the use and operation by the 
United States of certain plants, mines, and facili- 
ties in the prosecution of the war, and preventing 
strikes, lock-outs, and stoppages of production, 
and for other purposes. 


413. June 26, 1943. Public Law 90 (78th Con- 
gress), the ‘Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act of 1944,” making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, including 
among others: $100,000 to enable the President 
to utilize the services of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration fulfilling the obligations of the United 
States under the Pan American Highway Con- 
vention signed at Buenos Aires December 23, 


1936; $5,000,000 for surveys in connection with 
the construction of the Inter-American Highway; 
$10,000,000 for carrying out projects to correct 
critical deficiencies in lines of the strategic network 
of highways and bridges, $75,000,000 for the 
construction, maintenance, and improvement of 
access roads and for replacing existing highways 
and highway connections, and $3,000,000 for 
advance engineering surveys and plans for future 
development of the strategic network of highways 
and bypasses, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Defense Highway Act of 1941. 


414. June 26, 1943. Public Law 92 (78th Con- 
gress), Naval Appropriation Act, 1944, making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and additional appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1942 and June 30, 1943, 
including, among other items: $1,735,880,000 for 
maintenance, Bureau of Ships; $57,000,000 for 
defense installations on merchant vessels; 
$3,476,800,000 for ordnance supplies, materials, 
and equipment; $200,000,000 for transportation 
of things pertaining to the Navy; $127,685,000 for 
fuel and transportation; $73,000,000 for the 
Medical Department; $90,000,000 for mainte- 
nance and $1,855,317,405 for public works and 
utilities, Bureau of Yards and Docks; 
$4,583,725,000 for naval aviation; $499,208,004 
for the Marine Corps; $6,234,120,000 for con- 
struction and machinery of naval vessels; 
$1,594,000,000 for armor, armament, and ammu- 
nition for naval vessels; $1,200,000,000 for 
emergency construction of additional naval ves- 
sels; $160,000,000 for construction of floating dry- 
docks;/and $467,756,760 for the Coast Guard. 


415. June 26, 1943. Public Law 93 (78th Con- 
gress), amending the Act entitled “An Act 
authorizing a reduction in the course of instruction 
at the Naval Academy,” approved June 3, 1941. 


416. June 28, 1943. Public Law 97 (78th Con- 
gress), extending to July 1, 1945, the effective date 
of the Act of December 17, 1941, relating to addi- 
tional safeguards to the radio communications 
service of ships of the United States. 


417. June 29, 1943. Public Law 99 (78th Con- 
gress), amending the Act entitled ““An Act to pro- 
vide for the use of the American National Red 
Cross in aid of the land and naval forces in time of 
actual or threatened war,” approved April 24, 
1912. 


418. June 29, 1943. Public Law 101 (78th Con- 
gress), equalizing certain disability benefits for 
Army officers. 
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419. June 30, 1943. Public Law 103 (78th Con- 
gress), amending an Act entitled “An Act to 
facilitate the construction, extension, or comple- 
tion of interstate petroleum pipe lines related to 
national defense, and to promote interstate com- 
merce,’ approved July 30, 1941, by extending its 
effective date to June 30, 1945. 


420. June 30, 1943. Public Law 104 (78th Con- 
gress), amending the Act entitled ““An Act to 
authorize the President of the United States to 
requisition property required for the defense of the 
United States,’ approved October 16, 1941, to 
continue it in effect. 


VENEZUELA 


95a. February 16, 1943. Circular, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Animal Industry, permitting the 
free exploitation of sisal. (E/ Universal, Caracas, 
February 23, 1943.) 


98a. March 3, 1943. Resolution No. 5, National 
Transportation Board, prohibiting the use of 
motor vehicles in pleasurg driving. (Gaceta Oficial, 
March 3, 1943.) 


101. March 26, 1943. Resolution No. 73, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
prices for fishing equipment in certain districts. 
(Gaceta Oficial, March 26, 1943.) 


102. March 31, 1943. Resolution No. 74, 
National Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
prices for outdoor and other types of cable used in 
electrical installations. (Gaceta Oficial, March 31, 
1943.) 


103. March 31, 1943. Resolution No. 75, 
National Price Regulation Board, amending cer- 
tain price regulations of bathroom fixtures pre- 
scribed by Resolution No. 67 of the Board on 
January 20, 1943 (see Venezuela 87d, BULLETIN, 
July 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, March 31, 1943.) 


104. March 31, 1943. Resolution No. 59, 
Ministry of War and Navy, extending until April 
30 the period of military registration for the pres- 
ent year. (Gaceta Oficial, March 31, 1943.) 


105. April 3, 1943. Resolution No. 76, National 
Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum prices 
for specified medicinal products. (Gaceta Oficial, 
April 3, 1943.) 


106. April 16, 1943. Resolution No. 77, Na- 
tional Price Regulation Board, providing that 
iron girders may not be sold in the Federal District 
or the Sucre District of the State of Miranda with- 
out authorization of the Board. (Gaceta Oficial, 
April 20, 1943.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


23. (Correction) June 19, 1942. Agreement be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and 
Cuba for military and naval cooperation. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, June 20, 1942, and June 
5, 1943.) 


47. (Correction) September 7, 1942. Supple- 
mentary agreement between the Governments of 
the United States and Cuba for military and naval 
cooperation. (See Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 23, BULLETIN, September 1942, as 
corrected above.) (The Department of State Bul- 
letin, September 12, 1942, and June 5, 1943.) 


716. February 1, 1943. Second supplementary 
agreement between the Governments of the 
United States and Cuba for military and naval 
cooperation. (See Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 23 and 47, BULLETIN, September and 
November 1942, as corrected above.) (The De- 
partment of State Bulletin, June 5, 1943.) 


80a. March 3, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Cuba and Ecuador providing for 
the application for the duration of the war to 
nationals of either country residing in the other, 
of the Habana Convention of 1928 regarding 
foreigners, which exempts such nationals from 
compulsory military service but subjects them to 
service in their respective places of residence as 
police, fire fighters, or militia, in case of necessity. 
(Press Bulletin, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Quito 
Ecuador, March 25, 1943.) 


94a. April 30, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom approving the principles contained in a 
Memorandum of Understanding between the 
Ministry of Supply of the United Kingdom and 
the Board of Economic Warfare and the Metals 
Reserve Company of the United States, concluded 
on January 6, 1943, relating to the apportioning 
of supplies of African asbestos. (The Department 
of State Bulletin, June 5, 1943.) 

94+. April 30, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Brazil and the United States 
regarding the services of nationals of one country 
in the armed forces of the other country. (The 
Department of State Bulletin, June 12, 1943.) 


94c. May 14, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Venezuela 
relating to the development of foodstuffs produc- 
tion in Venezuela. (The Department of State Bul- 
letin, June 5, 1943.) 

94d. May 15, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of El Salvador and the United 
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States regarding the services of nationals of one 
country in the armed forces of the other country. 
(The Department of State Bulletin, June 12, 1943.) 


96. May 26, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Canada 
for the waiver of claims arising since December 7, 
1941, as a result of collisions between United 
States warships and ships of the Royal Canadian 
Navy. (The Department of State Bulletin, June 5, 
1943.) 


97. May 29, 1943. Additional agreement be- 


tween the Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
United States and the Cuban Sugar Stabilization 
Institute relative to the purchase of Cuba’s 1943 
sugar crop. (See Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 88, ButieTin, July 1943.) (Gaceta 
Oficial, Habana, Cuba, June 11, 1943.) 


98. June 8, 1943. Agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Liberia on the 
principles applying to mutual aid in their common 
defense, under authority of and in conformity 
with the Lend-Lease Act of 1941. (The Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, June 12, 1943.) 


Pan American News 


Message of the President of Panama 


On January 2, 1943, Ricardo Adolfo de 
la Guardia, President of Panama, delivered 
his first message to the National Assembly 
since his assumption of office on October 
9, 1941. The President introduced his 
message by stating the democratic aims of 
his government and by describing the 
almost complete approval of his adminis- 
tration by the nation. He then went on 
to an account of the specific measures 
taken during his term of office. 

Under the Ministry of the Interior and 
Justice a number of decrees were issued to 
safeguard the Republic from the hazards 
of its wartime position. These included 
the internment of nationals of Axis and 
Axis-allied countries on December 10, 1941, 
the naming of a Civilian Defense Commis- 
sion, and the establishment of a Superior 
Council, with the cooperation of the 
Ministry of Education, to train young 
people for the service of their country. 
Communications were improved through 
the signing of a contract with the Com- 
pania de Transportes Aéreos Centroameri- 
canos and the extension of that with Pan 
American Airways, as well as by the ex- 


pansion of postal and telegraphic services. 
The Executive also sponsored studies for 
the improvement of penal institutions and 
lessening of juvenile delinquency. The 
new territorial division established by Law 
103 was studied, and amendments pro- 
posed. In general, the Executive, in its 
relation with the Judiciary, while remain- 
ing within constitutional limits, recog- 
nized the necessary interdependence of the 
two branches and endeavored to maintain 
the Judiciary on a high level. A final 
important measure under this Ministry 
was the creation of the Penal Codes 
Editorial Commission whose work, in re- 
forming and correcting the penal codes, 
although still unfinished, was proceeding 
steadily. 

The critical international situation ne- 
cessitated, especially in view of Panama’s 
strategic importance, decisive measures 
in the field of foreign affairs. A firm 
statement of Panama’s position in the 
world conflict was made still more essen- 
tial by the policy of President de la 
Guardia’s predecessor, who had refused 
to allow the arming of Panamanian ships 
on the ground of Panamanian neutrality. 
Eleven days after assuming office, Presi- 
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dent de la Guardia revealed his position 
by acceding to the armament of ships 
flying the flag of Panama, and on the 
same evening of the Pearl Harbor attack 
issued a proclamation condemning it and 
announcing Panama’s stand with the 
United States. Law 104 of December 
10, 1941, declared that a state of war 
existed between Panama and Japan, and 
two days later this was extended to include 
Germany and Italy. Japanese, and later 
German and Italian, nationals in Panama 
were interned, and the exportation of 
gold and other funds to Axis citizens pro- 
hibited; censorship of radio communica- 
tions and cablegrams was declared; in 
cooperation with the United States, the 
government decreed its control of the 
territory around the Panama _ Canal; 
immigration from countries at war with 
Panama and from countries allied with 
such nations was prohibited, and that 
from enemy-occupied countries restricted; 
private radio station licenses were sus- 
pended, and various Panamanian boats 
requisitioned for the service of the Allies. 
Panama also joined with the other Ameri- 
can Republics in proclaiming its ad- 
herence to the Atlantic Charter. Most 
important of all, the Republic of Panama 
granted to the United States the use of 
various military bases to be developed by 
the latter, although Panama still retains 
sovereignty over the land areas involved. 
In return, the United States made a 
number of special concessions to Panama. 
Finally, President de la Guardia stated, 
Panama remained at peace with all the 
other American nations, and was a full 
participant in inter-American activities. 

Turning to the Department of the 
Treasury, the President said that as the 
National Assembly had not been able to 
pass the biennial budget for 1941-42, 
the Executive, using his special powers, 
fixed it at 30,127,977 balboas. By Sep- 


tember 30, 1942, revenues had exeeded 
estimates by 7,109,999 balboas which, as 
certain appropriations had turned out to 
be insufficient, was distributed among the 
departments needing extra funds, making 
the budget total 37,237,976 balboas. The 
foreign debt, most of which was read- 
justed and refunded, was on January 1, 
1941, 19,726,791 balboas. In the first 18 
months of the 1941-42 fiscal period, the 
national debt was reduced by 1,389,691 
balboas, and further reduction was ex- 
pected to result from the probable can- 
cellation of the loan contracted for ex- 
tending the road to Rio Hato. In Janu- 
ary 1941 the internal debt amounted to 
3,220,471 balboas, which had been re- 
duced by June 30, 1942, to 1,784,199 
balboas. The amount of the Constitu- 
tional Fund was 6,000,000 balboas, yield- 
ing an annual revenue estimated at 320,000 
balboas. 

In the field of education, the Executive 
took special interest in the schools, en- 
deavoring to modernize them in accord- 
ance with world changes, and giving to 
education a more practical character, 
better suited to the needs of the present. 
Thus industry and commerce were made 
school subjects; instruction in agricultural 
subjects and cooperatives were developed 
in the rural schools. Education was dif- 
fused more widely in an effort to incorpo-" 
rate the rural population into the life of 
the country. Vocational guidance pro- 
grams were also developed in the second- 
ary schools. A variety of schools within 
the Republic furnished general, profes- 
sional, or artistic education. 

In the realm of health and public works, 
important activities were carried on by the 
sanitary units of the various departments, 
each headed by a medical director and 
having as its staff nurses, inspectors, and 
other employees, according to the locality. 
As far as the reduced budget would allow, 
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the Sanitary Engineering Section improved 
sanitary facilities throughout the Republic, 
while the hospitals were also maintained 
and improved as much as possible. Vari- 
ous public buildings were erected, and 
2,102,690 balboas were spent on road 
construction. Work on the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway is progressing with the aid 
of the United States. ‘The use of electric 
light was expanded in the interior. The 
Public Utilities Section rendered especially 
important services in the necessary regu- 
lation of the use of tires and gasoline. 

The present war emergency was the in- 
centive for a great expansion of agricul- 
ture in Panama, since the scarcity of 
ships for transport forced the Republic to 
produce for itself many commodities 
which had formerly been imported. War 
limitations unfortunately held up the 
shipment of a large order of agricultural 
machinery from the United States, which 
was, however, expected to arrive even- 
tually. Agricultural Development Offices 
were established in Chiriqui and Los 
Santos, where irrigation systems have 
been under study. It is planned to develop 
a pumping system in the latter district, 
and parcel the land out to small holders. 
A special Agricultural Fund of 3 million 
balboas was set aside for the agricultural 
program, and, as a part of this program, 
public lands were distributed among the 
farmers, and a decree issued requiring 
landholders to cede idle land to them. 
Law 24, nationalizing industry and the 
professions, gave considerable impetus to 
those activities, while labor organization 
was aided by Decree-law 38, with its 
important measures for the aid and protec- 
tion of workers, provisions which have 
been generally beneficial in spite of minor 
difficulties caused by them. The Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce also per- 
formed important work in fostering and 
developing small industries. 


The Republic of Panama had during 
the past year the opportunity of having as 
visitors the heads of three other American 
Statesw Dra Vance bradomor CeninmOn: 
Alfonso Lépez of Colombia, and Dr. 
Carlos A. Arroyo of Ecuador. 

The President concluded his message 
by expressing briefly the hope that skill 
and sincere patriotism would guide his 
hearers, the members of the Assembly, in 
the delicate task before them.—L. R. P. 


Message of the President 
of Venezuela 


General Isafas Medina, President of 
Venezuela, read as his annual message 
to Congress on April 27, 1943, an address 
which was not only a report of the ac- 
tivities of the Executive during the pre- 
ceding year, but an expression of faith 
in the unity and purpose of the Venezue- 
lan people. 

President Medina spoke first of his 
conception of the place of government as 
agent of the people. It had been his 
aim, he said, to reconcile the diverse 
social and ideological groups within the 
country, and to execute the will of the 
majority. Thus he wished the govern- 
ment to allow the free expression of opinion, 
reaching unity and coherence of effort 
through mutual agreement, rather 
than through coercion or perversion of 
opinion. 

Venezuela’s part in 
solidarity was demonstrated by the visits 
of the Presidents of Peru, Colombia, 
and Ecuador to Venezuela, as well as 
by the visits of the Venezuelan Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to Mexico, Cuba, and 
the United States, and later to Brazil, 
Uruguay, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Panama. Having broken with the Axis 
powers, Venezuela declared her intention 
of aiding the Allies. The government 


inter-American 
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took an active part in the Meetings of 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics, and altered its 
neutrality laws, later breaking with the 
Vichy government and reaffirming its 
adherence to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. Treaties with Colombia and 
Great Britain settled matters under dis- 
pute with each. 

Turning to national affairs, the Presi- 
dent pointed to internal order during the 
past year as proof of the strength of 
a popular government. The economic 
changes necessarily taking place failed to 
disorganize seriously the economy of the 
country. By keeping down public expend- 
itures as much as possible, by drawing on 
reserves and, to some extent, by borrowing, 
the government has tried to compensate 
for a reduced income and for temporary 
disturbances in the Treasury. To help 
make up the Treasury deficit, two issues of 
government notes were made, for 4,500,000 
and 5,000,000 bolivares respectively. In 
the fiscal year 1941-42 (July 1 to June 30) 
there was a budgetary surplus of 5,165,455 
bolivares out of receipts totaling 325,287,- 
387 bolivares, and in spite of temporary 
deficits during the first months of the cur- 
rent year, April 10, 1943, found the coun- 
try with a balance to date of 538,424 boli- 
vares, and a total of over 53 million boli- 
vares at the disposal of the Treasury. This 
consisted of 30 million bolivares in the so- 
called separate account, 5,357,744 boli- 
vares in the current deposit account, 
15,958,471 bolivares in credit in the cur- 
rent account in the Bank of Venezuela, 
and 2,414,499 bolivares in the National 
Treasury. ‘The most important act in the 
national finances was the passing of the 
Income Tax Law of June 1942, which will 
yield an annual revenue estimated at 
8,285,000 bolivares. In describing the 
economic position of the country, Presi- 
dent Medina pointed out that the gold 
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backing for notes of the Central Bank had 
risen from 80 to 94 percent, while the 
amount of gold in the banks was higher 
than ever before; the amount of notes 
issued rose from 156 million bolivares on 
December 31, 1941, to 206 million boli- 
vares on December 31, 1942. Due to 
shortages of imported goods and an ex- 
panded currency, there was some rise in 
prices, much greater in the case of foreign 
commodities (70 percent) than in that of 
domestic goods (16 percent). 

In spite of difficulties caused by the war, 
Venezuela made some economic progress 
during the year. Although production of 
gold and petroleum declined, that of 
diamonds increased, and many other 
minerals, such as mercury and carbonate 
of soda, were also exploited. Industry was 
stimulated by the granting of loans, and by 
customs exemptions for certain products. 
Although hampered by the scarcity of 
machinery, disclosed by the first census of 
agricultural machinery by the Bureau of 
Agriculture and Animal Industry, as well 
as by the lack of seeds and other agricul- 
tural materials, agricultural production 
was also expanded. Destruction by insects 
reduced cotton production below the level 
of the previous year in spite of the fact that 
the area under cultivation was greater, 
with the result that 1,500 tons of fiber had 
to be imported. Three thousand tons of: 
sugar also had to be imported. However, 
the production of rice and potatoes, as well 
as that of many other agriculturai products, 
was greatly increased. 

The Government arranged a modus wi- 
vendt with the United States which will 
increase the production of rubber, to be 
shipped in great part to the United States. 
Both technical and economic aid was given 
to the fisheries. Difficulties in the foreign 
exchange situation impeded the prompt use 
of the $12,000,000 credits arranged be- 
tween the Agricultural and Cattle Bank 
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and the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton for increasing the agricultural and 
fishing production of Venezuela, so that 4 
million bolivares are to be appropriated for 
this purpose in the next budget. The 
Government was also active in such varied 
projects as the development of technical 
aids to agriculture and in veterinary re- 
search, and sponsored, with the coopera- 
tion of the petroleum companies, the 
development of agricultural colonies near 
oil fields in which temporarily idle petro- 
leum workers could be given employment. 
The Agricultural and Cattle Bank granted 
during the year 7,492 credits for more than 
14 million bolivares. 

The Government also tried to remedy 
the errors made in the past with regard to 
the petroleum industry and felt that it had 
succeeded by the recent law signed on 
March 13, 1943, in placing the industry on 
a firm basis for the service of the Nation. 
(A summary of this law was given in the 
August 1943 BULLETIN.) 

But all the economic and fiscal measures 
would lose their value, said the President, 
if they did not have as their central motive 
the standards of true social welfare. ‘The 
promulgation of a new civil code has 
merited special attention. Moreover, dur- 
ing the past year 14 new schools were 
begun and eight more are planned for 
the next year. Teacher-training facilities 
are being improved. The fight against 
tuberculosis, malaria, and venereal dis- 
eases is being carried on by various agen- 
cies, including the Dispensaries of Maternal 
Hygiene. The Inter-American Coopera- 
tive Office of Public Health was formed 
with the aid of the United States. Help 
was given to the sufferers from the floods 
of 1942, and a successful program of public 
restaurants was carried on in Caracas. 

In order to give the Government suffi- 
cient power to take measures combating 
the scarcity of materials and other prob- 


lems of the new emergency situation, a law 
of June 13, 1942, gave the Government 
emergency powers, restricting certain civil 
guarantees, which it used to fix hours 
of labor and to issue other special decrees. 
Agrarian reforms have been aimed at in- 
creasing small rural proprietorships. Many 
other agrarian questions, as yet unsolved, 


are under consideration by the President, 


who feels that an agency, the chief purpose 
of which would be to propose agricultural 
reforms, should be set up. Notwithstand- 
ing difficulties in getting supplies, various 
public works have been and are about to 
be undertaken, such as roads, public 
buildings, and irrigation systems, enum- 
erated in the address. 

The President concluded his message 
with an expression of his faith in the future. 
Speaking of the difficulties of the present, 
he said that these were neither peculiar to 
Venezuela nor cause for complaint. 

“This message, like all the work of my 
government 1S) AACE MOlEtaitiaye ta 
Weneniele"—-lky, IR. 1. 


Colombia’s Fiscal Program 


The fiscal plan of the Colombian Govy- 
ernment for 1943 and for subsequent 
years as well was prescribed in Law No. 
45, signed by the President on December 
18, 1942. It includes a bond issue and 
considerably higher taxes for its service. 

National Economic Defense Bonds, bear- 
ing 4 to 6 percent interest, will be issued 
to a maximum of 60,000,000 pesos. They 
will appear in series, each series to be 
redeemable within 30 years of the date of 
issue. The bonds are fully tax-exempt 
except for the income tax. Amortization 
and interest may be guaranteed by national 
revenues in the proportion deemed neces- 
sary by the Bank of the Republic, which 
will act as trustee for these issues. When- 
ever customs receipts exceed 33,000,000 
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pesos in 1 year, the excess is to be applied 
to extraordinary amortization of the 
Defense Bonds. 

The proceeds of the bonds will be used 
to pay off the 1942 budget deficit, bal- 
ance the 1943 budget, and increase the 
appropriations made to pay the Depart- 
ments and other governmental divisions 
and subdivisions their part of certain 
national revenues (from petroleum and 
salt deposits, gold, etc.) and the national 
share in the cost of highway construction 
and other public works. Henceforth, the 
law specifies, the part of the aforemen- 
tioned national revenues payable to the 
Departments and other territorial divi- 
sions will not be considered part of the 
national ‘budget but will be transmitted 
to them on receipt. The bonds will also 
be- used* to. promote education, public 
health, social welfare, public works, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

Compulsory bond investments are re- 
quired of savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, businesses, and the National Coffee 
Fund. 

The Bank .of the: Republic purchases 
all drafts, and will pay them on the basis 
of 90 percent in pesos and 10 percent in 
bonds, except for drafts derived from 
coffee exports which are to be paid on 
the basis of 95 percent in money and 5 
percent in bonds. Other imports of 
capital are exchanged at the rate of 80 
percent in money and 20 percent in 
bonds. Precious metals are bought by 
the Mint or the Bank of the Republic 
partly with bonds and partly with money. 

Income, excess profits, and property 
taxes are raised 35 percent and inheritance 
and gift taxes 20 percent; furthermore, a 
50 percent surtax is placed on the first 
three taxes for 1942 and 1943. 

The law further abolishes the sales tax 


of 1942, creating one of 5 percent on the 
sales of beer, to be divided among the 
Departments, Intendencies, and Commis- 
sariats. ‘The increased tax rates on in- 
come, excess profits, property, and in- 
heritances, for servicing the present loan, 
are to remain in force until final redemp- 
tion of the new bond issue, unless it is pos- 
sible to reduce them before, and taxpayers 
who, due to the war, have no taxable 
profits will not have to pay the 50 percent 
surtax on the property tax. Furthermore, 
100 pesos of each return is exempt from 
the surtax, and taxpayers paying within 
120 days after being notified that the tax 
is due, may receive Defense Bonds equal 
to the amount of the surtax. 

The Government will enlarge and 
modernize the mints at Medellin and 
Bogota. The new law also allows political 
subdivisions to pledge the revenues men- 
tioned above for loans in agreement with 
the National Government, and authorizes 
the Government and Bank of the Republic 
to enter into credit operations to obtain 
sufficient international exchange for stabil- 
izing the currency. The Superintendent 
of Banks is permitted to regulate the im- 
port of money for increasing the capital 
of foreign banks. 

The National Budget of Revenues and 
Appropriations passed in 1941 to estab- 
lish the 1942 budget will remain in force 
for 1943, subject to the elimination of 
appropriations which have fulfilled their 
purpose. These amounts shall be set aside 
to service the public debt and supplement 
deficiency appropriations. The President 
is authorized to make changes in the 
Budget for 1943, without, however, affect- 
ing the services of the Legislative and 
Judicial Departments, appropriations for 
education and social welfare, or those for 
public works not completed during 1942. 
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Effects of the Drought in 
South America 


Agricultural and animal industries were 
seriously affected in a number of South 
American countries by a severe drought. 
The lack of rainfall, which was most acute 
during the last four months of 1942 and 
early in 1943, was not broken until the 
middle of March, too late to save the early 
corn crop. Although corn was most seri- 
ously damaged, there were also reductions 
in wheat and rice, and the oilseed crops 
such as sunflowers were hard hit. The 
cattle industry was another to receive a 
considerable set-back, as good pasturage 
and adequate water are essential to main- 
tain the herds in proper condition. 

The drought in Argentina was most 
acute in the northern and Andine prov- 
inces. Losses of cattle were greatest in 
the provinces of Buenos Aires, La Pampa, 
San Luis, Santiago de Estero, Corrientes, 
Salta, and Formosa. Although about 
2,000,000 cattle were lost during the 
drought, fortunately these were chiefly 
of inferior breeds, since most of the cattle 
of the northern provinces are of the native 
(Criollo) and the poor Cuarterén types. 
Sheep and hogs, meanwhile, increased. 

The drought also affected the produc- 
tion of crops such as linseed, corn, sor- 
ghum, sunflowers, fruit, alfalfa, and rice. 
Of these, corn was by far the worst hit. 
The rains early in the year had, by the 
time of the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
monthly report in March, practically 
ended the drought in the grain-producing 
regions, greatly benefiting oats, barley, 
and rye, and facilitating further plantings 
of these, especially in southwestern Cor- 
doba, in the Province of Buenos Aires 
and in the Territory of La Pampa. The 
rain was, however, too late to save the 
corn, especially in the corn belt of Santa 
Fe, Cérdoba, and Entre Rios, where the 


harvest was already beginning. The sec- 
ond estimate for the corn crop of 1942-43, 
that affected by the drought, was 76,374,- 
000 bushels, which would be 25.2 percent 
of the average for the years 1936-37 to 
1940-41, and 21.5 percent of the crop of 
the preceding year. It should be noted, 
however, that Argentina has been having 
considerable difficulty in disposing of her 
corn and wheat surpluses, and has been 
using much of the former for fuel, since 
importation of other fuel from Great 
Britain and the United States has been 
practically stopped because of the war. 
It is now planned to burn 2,000,000 tons 
of wheat this year. Linseed oil has also 
been used for fuel, as mentioned by the 
BuLLeTIN last month. 

There was this year a 10 percent reduc- 
tion in acreage planted to sunflowers, so 
some reduction in the crop was to be ex- 
pected, but this was greatly accentuated 
by damage due to lack of rain. Produc- 
tion of sunflower seeds dropped from . 
670,000 metric tons in 1941-42 to only 
345,000 metric tons in 1942-43, and it 
became necessary to prohibit the export of 
sunflower seeds or oil in a decree of May 
8, 1943. Argentina, however, had an ex- 
ceptionally large peanut crop. This was 
due to an unusually expanded acreage, as 
the crop would have been still bigger but 
for the drought. However, in general, pea- 
nuts were not so seriously affected, since 
the Province of Buenos Aires where the 
drought was most extreme grew few pea- 
nuts and more sunflowers. The 1942-43 
peanut crop was 94,400 tons, as com- 
pared to 82,600 tons in 1941-42. The 
cotton crop was also lower than expected. 
First estimates for the 1942-43 production 
indicate a total of only 68,700 metric tons, 
or 316,900 bales of 478 pounds net, a 
decrease of 56,100 bales or 15 percent 
from the amount produced in 1942, al- 
though planted acreage was 18 percent 
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above that of last year. However, in 
many regions the rain came early enough 
in 1943 to save the cotton. The yield per 
acre of the new crop is estimated at about 
168 pounds, as compared with 234 
pounds last year. 

Aar6én Dorfman, in the March 31 num- 
ber of Accién Econémica, estimates the total 
loss to Argentina from the drought at 
1,625,586,336 pesos. This estimate in- 
cludes a loss of 629,190,000 pesos on cattle, 
101,804,860 pesos on sheep, 94,591,476 
pesos on horses, and 300,000,000 pesos on 
corn, with the addition of an estimated 
500,000,000 pesos loss through indirect 
means such as the poor yield on second 
clip wool, the diminution of milk produc- 
tion and dairy products, the subsequent 
mortality of animals, and so forth. 

The Government of Argentina will assist 
farmers in the Province of Buenos Aires 
and Territory of La Pampa who lost their 
crops in the drought. Loans will be offered 
by the Bank of the Nation, corn distributed 
free in the affected areas, and arrange- 
ments made for farmers who so desire to 
move to other parts of the country. 
Moreover, measures are being taken to 
get farmers to turn to cattle raising or more 
diversified farming, according to the 
resources of the land. 

Uruguay was also badly hit by the 
drought. The cattle industry was there 
seriously impeded, particularly in the 
departments of the north, center, east, 
and littoral northeast, which are almost 
completely dependent on cattle raising, 
but also, although to a much lesser extent, 
in the south. Losses varied between 5 
percent and 60 percent with an average of 
about 15 percent. These figures include 
reductions in the number of cattle due to 
migration of herds to better pastures, but 
such movements of cattle under conditions 
of urgency and with the animals physically 
weakened also lead to large losses. Mea- 


sures have been proposed through the 
Rural Institutes, the Government, and the 
press for restoring the herds. In general, 
in spite of the damage done by the drought, 
the health of the cattle is good. 

The corn crop in Uruguay was also 
greatly reduced. ‘The preliminary esti- 
mate for the 1942-43 crop was 1,432,000 
bushels, which would be 27.8 percent of 
the average for the years 1936-37 to 
1940-41, and 30.9 percent of the previous 
year’s crop. The production of peanuts 
dropped from 3,581 tons in 1941-42 to 
1,392 tons in 1942-43, while that of sun- 
flower seed declined from 31,000 tons in 
1941-42 to 15,000 in 1942-43, 

In Brazil the cotton crop was saved by 
rain. Although last year’s May—Novem- 
ber picking of castor beans was only two- 
thirds of the normal crop, this year there 
was not much damage done. There are 
no figures available regarding corn pro- 
duction, but the corn crop in southern 
Brazil is said to be substantially smaller 
than the average. (The yearly average was 
233,995,000 bushels for the years 1934-35 
to 1938-39.) Brazil is expected to have 
an exceptionally large amount of rice due 
to increased acreage. However, it would 
have been still larger but for the drought 
during December and January, which 
reduced rice production in Rio Grande 
do Sul to about the same as the 14,700,000- 
bushel harvest of last year, in spite of the 
much larger acreage. 

There are indications that the total 
slaughter of Brazilian cattle in public 
abattoirs in 1943 will be the smallest since 
the beginning of the war, owing to losses 
from lack of rain. The State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, producing approximately 
55 percent of all meat exported from Brazil, 
and the Sao Paulo-Rio de Janeiro area are 
the regions in which the most serious 
damage to the cattle industry took place. 
The decrease in the number of cattle 
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slaughtered has been noticeable especially 
in the small freezing-company kill, since 
the dried-beef processing plants, producing 
chiefly for the local market, pay higher 
prices and have been able to get more than 
their normal share of the limited cattle 
supply. 

There are no figures available concern- 
ing damage done in Paraguay by the 
drought, but general information about 
the situation there indicates that there, 
too, the lack of rain caused _ serious 
losses. 

The present agricultural situation is, 
however, much more favorable, thanks to 
the rains early this year. Government 
agricultural programs and greatly ex- 
panded acreage of many crops should 
make this year’s production much greater 
than last year’s. 

The foregoing is compiled from a number 
of sources originating in the countries con- 
cerned and from data of the Division of 
Foreign Agriculture, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture.—L. R. P. 


The Bolivian Mining Bank 


The father of Bolivia’s Mining Bank 
(Banco Minero de Bolivia) was Santiago 
Schultze, who in 1935, as chairman of the 
Commission for Tin Research in Bolivia, 
called the Government’s attention to the 
great need of “creating a special organism 
to serve as bond between the public 
authorities and the producers.” 

The Banco Minero was organized in 
1937 and immediately began its activities 
as purchaser of ores from Bolivia’s small 
miners and as exporter to world markets. 
No previous institution united within itself 
banking activities, the purchase of ores, 
and mining promotion as did—and does— 
Bolivia’s Mining Bank. The Banco Mi- 
nero began its operations with a capital of 
4,000,000 bolivianos, subscribed by the 


Government and the Central Bank. From 
the first day of its existence the bank oflered 
small miners one concrete advantage: 
price control. 

The bank’s activities soon expanded to 
such an extent that neither its capital nor 
its organization was adequate. All efforts 
to interest private organizations were 
unsuccessful. The only national entity to 
be convinced of the Banco Minero’s im- 
portance was the Patifio Mines, whose 
financial assistance increased the capital to 
10,000,000 bolivianos. It was then pos- 
sible to set up branch offices (previously 
there had been only the main office in La 
Paz, with branches in Oruro, Potosi, and 
Sorata) and above all to increase the buy- 
ing of ores as well as to promote the indus- 
try through the granting of credits and 
supplying of mining materials at cost or 
less than cost prices. 

A Supreme Decree of June 7, 1939, dealt 
with the economic relationship of the 
mining industry to the State and estab- 
lished State control over the purchase of 
ores. The decree stated that “in view of 
the essential purpose of the Banco Minero 
de Bolivia it should be organized so as to 
have the characteristics of a government- 
controlled institution within the mining 
industry.” The decree further provided 
for the reorganization of the bank. 

By the time of its reorganization the 
Banco Minero boasted an organization 
capable of carrying on its affairs; enjoyed 
a large patronage; and, above all, main- 
tained excellent relations in the principal 
mineral markets of the world, England, 
Germany, and Japan. In spite of all its 
progress the bank was confronted with 
many problems. Ore movements had in- 
creased more than 500 percent, additional 
offices had to be set up in great haste, 
stocks of material had to be increased so 
as to supply all the small mining interests, 
new markets were needed for new ores, 
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and many people still questioned the 
advantages of a mining bank. 

Three months after the bank’s reor- 
ganization World War II broke out, and 
at the same time existing tin contracts 
expired. The bank had to face not only 
those difficulties inherent to 
ganization but also the trials of war. 

By the end of 1939 the Banco Minero 
had surmounted most of those difficulties 
and had come to be considered by both 
the mining industry and public opinion 
as one of Bolivia’s most important insti- 
tutions. Today it is unquestionable that 
the Banco Minero offers small miners 
every possible advantage. Through its 
many branch offices the bank’s facilities 
are easily accessible to all small miners, 
who are guaranteed prices on a par with 
foreign quotations and terms. At present 
the Banco Minero is exporting minerals 
produced by both medium and _ small 
miners for sale to the Metals Reserve 
Company ot the United States. Contracts 
have been signed covering tin, tungsten, 
lead ore, copper concentrate, and antimony 
ore. ‘The Banco Minero is the world’s 
largest exporter of the latter. The bank’s 
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supply warehouses for stocks of explosives, 
tools, and implements have assumed added 
importance since the beginning of the 
war, as the importation of individual pur- 
chases by small miners has become im- 
possible under the priority system. The 
bank now invests 50 percent of its paid 
capital’ in credits intended to increase 
production. A technical staff of engineers 
is continually engaged in studies related 
to the mining industry and its develop- 
ment. The bank has agents carrying on 
its activities in New York, London, Buenos 
Aires, Antofagasta, Arica, and Mollendo. 
‘Today the bank also issues several publi- 
cations of interest in the field of mining. 
Its greatest undertaking is to study and 
plan new mining projects in an effort to 
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promote interest in Bolivia’s mineral 
resources. 

The Banco Minero has developed greatly 
since its establishment in 1937. ‘Today its 
capital is over 80,000,000 bolivianos, and 
in 1941 the value of minerals exported 
was more than 340,000,000 bolivianos. 
The bank operates at a small margin of 
profit, necessary to cover expenses and set 
up some reserve. With the support of the 
recently established Bolivian Develop- 
ment Corporation (November 1942) and 
the cooperation of the United States the 
Banco Minero can look forward to further 
expansion of its activities in connection 
with the development of the mining indus- 


try in Bolivia. 


The Dominican Republic’s 
surplus for 1942 

A note dated January 8, 1943, from the 
Dominican Secretary of the Treasury and 
Commerce to President Trujillo stated that 
revenues and expenditures for 1942 showed 
a 2,155,136-peso surplus. Government 
income for the year ending December 31, 
1942 was 14,943,061 pesos, although the 
budget had estimated. revenue at only 
12,787,925 pesos. The report pointed out 
that the surplus is especially remarkable 
since it was achieved in spite of the diffi- 
culties resulting from the war. 


Salk industry in Brazil 


A growing industry in Brazil is that of 
sik raising. A recent government pro- 
gram of.aid and promotion, coinciding 
with the freeing of markets in the United 
States, where silk needs were formerly 
filled by Japan, has been a tremendous 
stimulus to silk production. Thus in 
the State of Sado Paulo, where 95 to 98 
percent of Brazilian silk culture is located, 
there were in 1940 only three reeling 
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mills with a capacity of 273 reeling 
basins; by October 1942 there were in 
operation 619, according to Brazilian Busi- 
ness, Rio de Janeiro. 

At present, most silk culture is being 
handled by small diversified crop growers. 
However, it seems likely that it will be 
taken up by coffee growers, since the 
season for silkworm culture, September 
to April, coincides with the period of 
least activity on the coffee plantations. 
Silk culture is essentially a part-time 
activity, carried on in Japan during the 
period of rice growing. The initial in- 
vestment is comparatively small, as the 
sheds which harbor the silkworms are 
built of inexpensive material and the 
reels for drawing off the silk are likewise 
relatively inexpensive and consume little 
power. It is, however, necessary both 
to train workers and to grow the mul- 
berry trees on which the worms feed, 
which requires two years’ time. How- 
ever, the profits per unit of land in 
sik growing compare very favorably 
with those from land used in producing 
cotton or coffee, the two chief alternative 
uses. 

The Government has been interested 
for some years in promoting silk growing 
and as far back as 1923 granted a sub- 
sidy for raw silk production. Recently 
the trend has been toward a more active 


participation by the Government; a Silk 
Culture Service now gives free to those 
interested mulberry slips and silkworm 
eggs, leaving the reeling and weaving 
of silk to private industry. The Silk 
Culture Service also carries on research 
into the problems of silk growing, trains 
workers for the industry, provides for the 
grading of raw silk, and conducts an 
active publicity campaign. 

The outlook for the silk industry in the 
post-war period depends partly on the 
extent to which synthetic fibers can replace 
silk, as well as on the situation with regard 
to markets. If the industry can get firmly 
established while in its present favorable 
situation, and if it can compete effectively 
with Japanese production, it should be 
susceptible of great expansion. 

It may be added that early this year a 
New York department store advertised 
Brazilian silk prints at $7.50 a yard. 


Argentine Automobile Club 


On December 27, 1942 the Argentine 
Automobile Club officially opened its 
handsome new building in Buenos Aires. 
Sefor Carlos P. Anesi, President of the 
Club, referred to the new building as 
culminating the successful work of the 
organization, which has been in existence 
for 38 years. 
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DaniEL ALoMiA RopLes.—Peruvian com- 
poser and compiler of folk music. When 
not yet 20 began to study folk music and 
started a crusade which carried him all 
over Peru and into Bolivia and Ecuador. 
Once journeyed on foot from Lima to 
Iquitos seeking the origins of musical 
folklore. Collected more than 1,200 In- 
dian, colonial, and republican melodies. 
Through concert and lecture tours carried 
Peruvian music to the rest of this Hem- 
isphere. Spent 14 years in the United 
States (1919-33). Interest in folk music 
led him to composing. Composer of 
Ballet Inca; an opera, Illa Cori, selected by 
the President of the United States to be 
presented at the Panama Canal inaugura- 
tion festivities in 1914 (not held because 
of the war); two symphonic poems, El] 
Indio and El Resurgimiento de los Andes; 
Himno al Sol; etc. Died in Lima July 17, 
1942 at 71 years of age. 

MicueL ANGEL ArAUyo.—Salvadorean 
statesman. Born in Jucuapa in 1858. 
Received degree of Doctor of Law and 
Social Sciences from the Universidad Na- 
cional in 1882. Held judgeships in Jucua- 
pa, San Salvador, and Alhuachapau and 
was later a magistrate of the Supreme 
Court. Appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in 1931 and had since been active 
in international affairs: instrumental in 
the settlement of the Guatemala-El] Sal- 
vador boundary question and signing of 
the trade agreement between the two 
countries; at the time of the London Eco- 
nomic Conference (1933) suggested an 
economic conference to discuss the idea 
of a Latin American confederation as a 
means of mitigating economic difficulties; 
drew up proposals for an American League 
of Nations and a Court of International 
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Justice for the Americas submitted to the 
Seventh International Conference of 
American States at Montevideo; signed a 
commercial treaty with Canada (1937); 
recognized for El Salvador the govern- 
ment of Manchukuo; announced El Sal- 
vador’s withdrawal from the League of 
Nations (1937). Decorated by various 
foreign governments (Haiti, Colombia, 
France). In addition to holding post of 
Foreign Minister was Minister of Justice 
and Public Instruction. Died in San 
Salvador August 2, 1942. 

Louts Borno.—Haitian lawyer and pub- 
lic official. Born at Port-au-Prince Sep- 
tember 20, 1865. Educated at the Ecole 
Polymathique and Collége Saint-Martial, 
Port-au-Prince; Faculty of Law, Univer- 
sity of Paris (1887-90). Professor in the 
National Law School, Port-au-Prince 
(1892-4). Started his public career as 
chargé d’affaires and later Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Dominican Repub- 
lic (1899-1908). Continued to hold im- 
portant official posts: Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs and Worship (1908); Judge of 
the Court of Cassation (1912-14); Secre- 
tary of Foreign Relations and Justice 
(1914-15); Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
Worship, Public Instruction, Labor, and 
Finance (1915-17); Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs and Finance (1918); Director 
of the National Law School (1919-22); 
member of the Permanent Court of The 
Hague (1919-22). Career reached its 
climax when he became President of 
Haiti (1922-30). 

Decorated by his own and other goy- 
ernments. Founder of the Order of 
Honor and Merit of Haiti. Author of the 
Code Civil d’Haiti Annoté, Code de 
Commerce d’Haiti Annoté, and other 
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works. Died at Port-au-Prince, July 29, 
1942. 

CamILO CasTELLON.—Nicaraguan en- 
gineer and diplomat. He had a dis- 
tinguished career in both his profession 
and public life, some of his more important 
positions having been superintendent of 
the Pacific Railroad in Nicaragua; Min- 
ister of Public Works and Minister of 
War during the administration of Presi- 
dent Zelaya; and various diplomatic 
posts abroad. Died at Jinotega, Nica- 
ragua, on December 7, 1942. 

ENRIQUE EsTRADA.—Mexican civil engi- 
neer and army officer. ‘Took part in many 
campaigns of the Mexican Revolution, 
achieving the rank of general at the age of 
25 years. Governor of the State of Zaca- 
tecas, 1917-20; in 1920 promoted to rank 
of brigadier general and shortly thereafter 
to the rank of general of division, and 
served as Secretary of War, 1921-22. 
Author of the first Agrarian Law in Zaca- 
tecas. Obtained his degree in civil engi- 
neering at the University of South Caro- 
lina. Served on the National Highway 
Commission during the presidency of 
General Lazaro Cardenas, as deputy and 
senator in the National Congress, and 
since early in 1941 as manager of the 
National Railways of Mexico. Died at 
Mexico City at the age of 53 years on 
November 3, 1942. 

MANuEL E, MALBRAN.—Argentine law- 
yeranddiplomat. Bornat Cordoba in 1876, 
son of Tristan Malbran and Jacoba 
Achaval. Educated at the Faculty of Law 
and Social Science of the National Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires, where he received 
the degree of lawyer in 1897. Legal con- 
sultant of the National Department of 
Hygiene (1900-1904). Entered the foreign 
service in 1909 as first secretary in the 
legation in Portugal, and held the same 
position in the United States (1910). 
Minister. Plenipotentiary to Venezuela 


(1913) and to Mexico (1916). Delegate to 
the Ninth International Conference of the 
Red Cross (Washington, 1921) and to the 
Fifth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States (Santiago, Chile, 1923). Am- 
bassador to Chile (1923), the United States 
(1928, 1930), Great Britain (1931), and to 
Italy from 1938 until his death. Died in 
Rome November 13, 1942. 

Mariano MocrezumMa.—Mexican pro- 
fessor and mining engineer. Born in 
Ciudad del Maiz and received his early 
education there and in San Luis Potosi. 
Later went to Mexico City and attended 
the National School of Engineering, receiv- 
ing the degree of mining engineer in 
1905. Professor at both the Colegio 
Militar and National School of Engineer- 
ing. Assistant Director of the National 
Agrarian Commission (1915-20); Director 
General of Highways (1932). In addition 
to his educational and engineering activi- 
ties held, at various times, important 
government positions: Undersecretary of 
Communications and Public Works; Un- 
dersecretary of Public Education; Under- 
secretary of National Economy. Three 
times Director of the National School of 
Engineering of the University of Mexico 
(1S = 23m 20 3338 —4)) aDiecea uly, 
28, 1942, at 75 years of age. 

CarLos PEREYRA.—Mexican lawyer, his- 
torian, and diplomat. Graduated from 
the Law School of the University of Mexico 
and later was professor of sociology there. 
Served as Under-Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, deputy in the National Congress, 
Minister of Mexico to Belgium and the 
Netherlands, and as a member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. Author of numerous historical 
works, including an eight-volume history 
of Spanish America. Died at the age of 
71 years at Madrid, Spain, on June 30, 
1942. 

BELISARIO PorRAS.—Panamanian law- 
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yer, diplomat, and statesman. Educated 
at the Universities of Colombia (Doctor 
of Laws, 1881) and Brussels. Began his 
public career as Consul of Colombia in 
Brussels (1881). First post under the 
Republic of Panama was as deputy to the 
National Assembly. Led an unsuccessful 
Panamanian Liberal Party revolutionary 
venture in 1900, followed by four years of 
self-imposed exile. Between 1908 and 
1932 served Panama as diplomatic repre- 
sentative in the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Brazil, Cuba, 
and Costa Rica. Represented his country 
at The Hague Conference in 1907 and at 
the League of Nations in 1933. Three 
times President of Panama: 1912-1916; 
1918-1920 (finished out an unexpired 
term); 1920-1924. As a lawyer aided in 
the codification of the laws of El Salvador 
and Honduras in 1896 and 1897 and 
served as professor of law at the Univer- 
sities of El Salvador and Bogota and the 
Colegio Leén in Guatemala. Author of 
various works on international law. Died 
at the age of 85 years in Panama on 
August 28, 1942. 

José Matroso SAMpatio CorréA.—Bra- 
zilian engineer, professor, industrialist, and 
statesman. Educated in engineering at 
the Polytechnic School at Rio de Janeiro, 
he began his career by supervising anti- 
drought operations in the State of Rio 
Grande do Norte; later served as chief 
engineer on various public works projects, 
such as the new water works of Rio de 
Janeiro, the National Exposition of 1908, 
the Northwestern Railway of Brazil, and 
others; founder of the newspaper A Tarde 
at Rio de Janeiro; director of a number of 
public utility and private industrial enter- 
prises; served as deputy in the National 
Congress, 1918-21, senator, 1921-27, and 
delegate from the Federal District to the 
Constituent Assembly, 1933. Delegate 
to the Sixth International Conference of 


American States, Habana, 1928, and the 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference, Washing- 
ton, 1925. ‘Died at the age of 67 years 
at Rio de Janeiro, November 18, 1942. 

James Brown Scotr.—United States 
lawyer, historian, educator, and statesman. 
A Harvard graduate of 1890, he was award- 
ed the Parker fellowship and studied inter- 
national law at Berlin, Heidelberg, and 
Paris, receiving the degree of Furts utriusque 
Doctor from Heidelberg in 1894. After 
serving as professor and dean at the law 
schools of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the University of Illinois, Columbia 
University, the University of Chicago, and 
Georgetown University, he became Solici- 
tor of the Department of State in 1906, 
under Secretary Elihu Root. From 1910 
until his retirement in 1940 he was Trustee 
and Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and Director of 
its Division of International Law. Under 
his leadership that division published a 
series of works which, in the words of 
Elihu Root, furnished “‘the same kind of 
foundation for effective consideration of 
the questions which will arise in a peace . 
conference that Madison’s Notes and 
Elliot’s Debates, and The Federalist, and the 
earlier history of the development of con- — 
stitutional law in the United States furnish 
for the consideration of interstate questions 
in America.” 

Dr. Scott was a technical delegate to the 
second Hague Peace Conference in 1907, 
and in 1910 he represented the United 
States Government at two European meet- 
ings which were working toward an inter- 
national court of justice. During World 
War I he was a special adviser to the — 
United States Department of State, and 
chairman of the Joint State and Navy 
Neutrality Board. He attended the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919 as technical 
delegate. He was technical adviser to the 
Arms Conference of 1921, and since then _ 
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he had served as chairman or member of a 
large number of conciliation commissions 
dealing with the problems of various coun- 
tries of Central and South America and of 
Europe. He had been president of the 
American Society of International Law, of 
the American Institute of International 
Law, and of the Institut de Droit Interna- 
tional. In the Spanish-American war of 
1898 he served as private and corporal; 
after the United States entered the Euro- 
pean war in 1917 he served as major and 
judge advocate. 

Toward the increase of mutual under- 
standing among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere Dr. Scott gave lavishly of his 
personal abilities and of his great store of 
learning. He took an active part in Pan 
American conferences in Washington and 
in other American capitals. His published 
works include books and papers on inter- 
American consultations, on international 
law as it affects the relations among the 
American Republics, on the Spanish con- 
ception of international law, and on the 
Catholic conception of international law. 
His articles have appeared not only in the 
United States and in Europe, but in num- 
erous publications of Habana, Buenos 
Aires, Panama, and Lima. 

He died at the age of 77 years at his 
home near Annapolis, Maryland, on June 
25, 1943. 

HERNANDO SILES.—Bolivian statesman 
and president. Educated at the Uni- 
versity of Sucre; professor of physics and 
chemistry and of civil law; rector of the 
Winivexstive ol oucKe 151/20 snsenved 
several terms as deputy and senator in the 
National Congress and held cabinet posts 
as Minister of Public Instruction, 1921, 
and Minister of War and Communica- 
tions, 1922. Represented his country as 
Minister to Mexico in 1920 and to Peru, 
1924-25. President of Bolivia, 1926-30. 
In 1934 appointed Minister to Chile and 


later Ambassador to Peru. Died at the 
age of 60 years aboard an airplane while 
flying from Arequipa to Lima, Peru, on 
November 23, 1942. 

ALBERTO SMITH y MryAres.—Venezuel- 
an engineer, professor, and diplomat. Was 
active in the construction of early Vene- 
zuelan railway systems, having begun his 
career as construction engineer of the 
La Guaira-Caracas railway in1883. Later 
superintended the building of other rail 
lines, water works, and public utilities. 
Professor in the University of Caracas, 
1883-1913; served as rector for various 
periods during that time. Minister of 
Industry, 1897; Minister of Public Works, 
1900-02; deputy and senator to various 
national congresses during the years 1898— 
112 -Winisteg to), beuadors iPeruy sand 
Bolivia, 1912. In exile for political reasons, 
1913-36, and upon his return to Venezuela 
in 1936 served again as rector of the 
University of Caracas, and as Minister of 
Education and Minister to Cuba. Author 
of several technical books and engineering 
manuals. Died at the age of 81 years at 
Caracas on June 27, 1942. 

Gaprigel TERRA.—Uruguayan - states- 
man, professor, and diplomat. Born in 
Montevideo, 1873. Received degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University of 
Montevideo and for six years was professor 
of Finance and Political Economy. Mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies and of the 
Constituent Convention from the Province 
ot Rocha; delegate to the First Pan Ameri- 
can Financial Conference at Washington 
(1915); Minister of Industry, Labor and 
Public Instructioa; Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Peru (1917-1919); Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ad interim; Minister of the 
Interior; President of Uruguay (1931-38). 
Died September 15, 1942. 

GUILLERMO VALENCIA.—Colombian poet, 
orator, and statesman, called El Maestro. 
Educated first in Popayan, his native city, 
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he studied also at the Sorbonne and at the 
Institut de Paris; he held the degree of 
Doctor honoris causa from the University 
of El Cauca, Popayan, and from the 
University of San Marcos, Lima. 

During his long public career Guillermo 
Valencia held office in his own Depart- 
ment of El Cauca, in the Department of 
Cundinamarca, and in the National Gov- 
ernment. He served in the cabinets of 
several Presidents, as Minister of Finance, 
as Minister of War, and as Minister of 
Public Instruction; and he was himself a 
candidate for the presidency in 1918 
against Marco Fidel Suarez and in 1930 
against Enrique Olaya Herrera. He had 
also been vice president of the Senate, 
and he represented the Department of 
El Cauca in the National Congress for 
many years. 

In 1896 Dr. Valencia was one of the 
founders of El Siglo in Bogota. ‘“‘El perio- 
dista,’’ he once wrote, ‘‘debe ser, ante todo, 
caballero”’—a standard which was to play a 
part in the ethical deliberations of this 
year’s Pan American Press Congress in 
Habana. 

The Popayan poet served as Colombian 
delegate at Pan American conferences in 
Lima, in Rio de Janeiro, in Montevideo, 
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and in Santiago, Chile. There as well as 
in Colombia he was known for the polished 
periods of his addresses and for the vigor 
and imagery of his commemorative 
orations. 

El Maestro’s poetry is treasured for its 
perfection of form, its unerring choice of 
words, and its happy blend of the classical 
with the modern. Guillermo Valencia 
was truly master of the sonnet form which, 
in his own words, ‘“‘cual leén de Nubia” 
should be ‘‘de ancha cabeza y resonante cola.” 
His collected poems have been published 
in Bogota, Mexico, Madrid, London, and 
Buenos Aires, under the following titles: 
Ritos; Poemas; Sus Mejores Poemas; Anarkos. 
Catay, published in Bogota in 1929, con- 
sisted of translations of Chinese poems. 
Twelve of his sonnets were selected by 
Jorge Zalamea to appear as the second of 
the monthly series Hojas de Poesia which 
was published in Bogota last year. 

The Colombian government honored its 
great poet by voting to erect his statue in 
Popayan as part of the celebration of the 
400th anniversary of the founding of that 
city; a special edition of his works was 
issued for the same commemoration. He 
died at the age of 69 years at Belalcazar, 
his Popayan hacienda, July 8, 1943. 
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_ American relations, $2.00. No. 2, Evolution of the Pan American Movement, four volumes, $1.00. 


No. 3, The Literature, Art, and Music of Latin America, three volumes, $0.75. No. 4, The War and the 
“Americas, one volume, describing the political, economic and juridical measures adopted by the Ameri- 
can Republics in the present world conflict, $0.25 
CuiLpREn’s SertEs (illustrated) —5 cents each 


‘ _ The Pan American Union—The Snake Farm at Butantan, Brazil—José de San Martin—The Incas— 
i Phe Fee Canal—The Pan American Highway—The Guano Islands of Peru—The Araucanians— 
\ Francisco Pizarro—Cabeza de Vaca’s Great Journey 


Music SERIES 


Partial List of Latin American Music obtainable in the United States, $0.10: List of Recordings of Latin 
American Songs and Dances, $0.30; 14 Traditional Spanish Songs from Texas, $0.30; Notes on the 
History of Music Exchange between the Americas before 1940, by Eugenio Pereira Salas, $0.25; The 

Music of Argentina, by Albert T. Luper, $0.20; The Music of Brazil, by Albert T. Luper, $0.25; etc. 


ForreIGN TRADE SERIES—10 cents each 
Latest foreign trade statistics of the Latin American Republics, compiled from official sources 
CommerctaL Pan AMERICA—$1.00 a year (mimeographed) 
PanorAamMA—10 cents a copy 
A mimeographed publication on matters of interest in inter-American intellectual cooperation 
Tue Pan American BooxsHeLF—$1.00 a year 
A monthly annotated list of the books and magazines received in the Pan American Union Library 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERIES 


_ Bibliographies on Pan American topics, such as Inter-American Relations, History, and Description, 





Children’s Books on Latin America, Hemisphere Defense, Bookstores and Publishers in Latin America, 
Material in English on Latin American Literature, and other topics 
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THe Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 53 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available to 


aor 


officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs are 
administered by a Director General and an Assist- 
ant Director, elected by and responsible to a 
Governing Board composed of the Secretary of 
State of the United States and represertatives in 
Washington of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONs 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 115,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLLetin of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 
lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF SAO PAULO 


Some of the skyscrapers and residences in the fastest-growing city in the world, whose population is now 
more than 1,330,000. 
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Sao Paulo 
The Fastest-Growing City in the World 


BENJAMIN H. NAMM, Major, U.S. A., Ret. 


Executive Director, United States Purchasing Commission in Brazil 


Few Americans north of the equator realize 
that in the heart of Brazil exists the fastest- 
growing city in the world. It is a city 
with a new and modern skyline; most of 
its big buildings have been constructed in 
the last 10 years. It is the capital of a 
large State rich in agriculture, the world’s 
coffee center, a leader in world cotton 
production, one of the largest meat- 
packing centers in the Americas. Here 
are well-established and _ fast-growing 
industries: Clothing, chemicals, cement, 
assembly plants, beverages, footwear, and 
a long list of others. It is a city with a 
future that perhaps transcends that of 
any other in South America. 

The name Brazil brings to most Amer- 
icans thoughts of orchids, diamonds, and 


moonlit palm-lined beaches. Beautiful 
Rio de Janeiro, a world-famous port, 
often comes to mind. But behind all the 
beauty lies a solid, growing economy of 
industry, agriculture, exportation, impor- 
(ation, and trade —the life blood of a nation. 
The dynamo, the center of this trade and 
agriculture, is the city of Sao Paulo, 
capital of the State of Sao Paulo. 

The State of Sao Paulo is an outgrowth 
of two capitanias. Dom Joao III of Por- 
tugal, in order to render easier the adminis- 
tration of the colony, divided Brazil in 
a rather arbitrary way into 12 regions, 
which were donated to 12 Portuguese 
administrators. These regions were called 
capitanias and the beneficiaries donatarios. 
The capitanias of Sao Vicente and Santo 
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Amaro were donated by the Portuguese 
king in 1534 to iwo brothers, Martim 
Afonso and Pedro Lopes de Souza. 

In January 1532, Sao Vicente was 
founded, the first city in Brazil established 
by European colonizers. Santos, a near- 
by port, was established in 1537. A 
few years later José de Anchieta and other 
Jesuit priests climbed the Serra do Mar 
and arrived at the Indian village of 
Piratininga, about 50 miles from Santos, 
and on January 25, 1774, the first mass 
was said in their mission, christened with 
the name of Sado Paulo, after the patron 
saint of the day. About this mission grew 
up the city. 

With the growth of the white population, 
racial difficulties became acute. In 1580 
large numbers of Indians made an unsuc- 
cessful attack on S40 Paulo. In 1681 the 
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seat of government was removed thither 
from Sao Vicente, and on July 24, 1711 
the town was raised to the category of a 
city by Dom Joao V, King of Portugal. 
It was during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries that the famed bandeirantes 
(pioneers) organized military expeditions 
and penetrated the interior of the country, 
extending the boundaries of what is now 
the United States of Brazil beyond the 
previous limits. 

Sao Paulo greatly influenced the events 
that in 1822 led to the independence of 
Brazil. It wason the banks of the Ypiranga 
river in the vicinity of the city that Prince 
Dom Pedro of Portugal, on September 7, 
1822, uttered the famous cry “Inde- 
pendence or Death!”’ a 7 

Sao Paulo’s liberal and courageous spirit 
of enterprise is said to be an inheritance 
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A NIGHT VIEW OF SAO PAULO 
The city astounds visitors by its size, development, and vitality. 
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A BRAZILIAN PLANTATION RESIDENCE 


On the Sao Paulo fazendas grow not only coffee and cotton but also rice, corn, castor beans, bananas, 
oranges, and a great variety of other products. 


from the bandeirantes of long ago. Its 
powerful republican instinct contributed in 
no small measure to the proclamation of 
the Republic of Brazil on November 15, 
1889, when Sao Paulo became one of the 
20 States of the Brazilian Federation. 

A quick development followed the found- 
ing of the city. It is located on a plateau 
of the Serra do Mar, at about 2,600 feet 
above sea level, where the climate is 
pleasant and healthful, the annual temper- 
ature averaging 69.3° F. for the warmest 
months and 57.9° for the coolest. This 
climate attracted a large number of Portu- 
guese and Spanish immigrants who found 
the new settlement more to their liking 
than Santos and Sao Vicente. Besides the 
climate the geographical location of Sao 


Paulo offered an ideal place for those who 
came to this part of the New World seeking 
to make a quick fortune. Situated between 
the port of Santos and the hinterland, the 
village of Sao Paulo soon became a distrib- 
uting and commercial center, a position 
that the city has enjoyed ever since. 

In less than a century the small colonial 
village became the world’s fastest-growing 
city. Its population in 1920 was 579,033 
inhabitants. In 1940, according to that 
year’s census, it had increased to 1,330,000, 
against Rio de Janeiro’s 1,781,000. The 
rate of increase in population, 21 percent 
between 1930 and 1934, is higher than 
that of Los Angeles, Detroit, Chicago, or 
New York. 

Sao Paulo’s progress can probably be 
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better gauged by the fact that while in 1920 
there were only 59,800 houses and build- 
ings, the number of structures at present 
is about 140,000. In 1940, 14,000 new 
homes and buildings were built in Sdo 
Paulo, an average of 38 a day, or more 
than 14 every hour. The industrial de- 
velopment of Sado Paulo is likewise amaz- 
ing. In 1935 the industrial output reached 
2,918,000,000 milreis or $145,900,000, 
and in 1940 it more than doubled, reach- 
ing 6,000,000,000 milreis or $300,000,000. 
The city income, another index of rapid 
development, has more than trebled in 10 
years. 

The reasons for Sao Paulo’s phenomenal 
development and continued growth are 
many; outstanding are the following: 


-e@ 
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Climate 


The city is higher than most Brazilian 
cities and the climate is temperate and 
invigorating. The Paulistas (residents of 
Sao Paulo) have the reputation of being 
Brazil’s most energetic and hardest work- 
ing people. 


Natural source of power 


Another reason for the continued growth 
of the city is the excellence of its power 
supply. Owing to the scarcity of coal 
and other commercial fuel supplies, Brazil 
is forced to rely on hydraulic power for 
its principal source of energy. Unlike 
those areas where topography makes the 
growth of large cities incompatible with 





DRYING COFFEE 


The red soil of the State of S40 Paulo produces 60 to 70 percent of the Brazilian coffee crop, which 
is by far the largest in the world. 
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large-scale hydraulic development, and 
thus requires long and uneconomical 
transmission lines, Sao Paulo has close 
at hand, about 35 miles by transmission- 
line distance, one of the world’s largest 
hydraulic developments. 

Water falling on the plateau on which 
Sao Paulo is located forms rivers which, 
left to themselves, flow into the interior 
and finally reach the sea at Buenos Aires, 
after some 2,500 miles. An _ outstand- 


ing piece of engineering work has been 
done in Sao Paulo to collect the water of 
these rivers in two tremendous artificial 
lakes. This water is backed up to the 
rim of the plateau, where it is dropped 
down to the coastal plain, developing a 
The plant now has 


head of 2,300 feet. 
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over 250,000 kilowatts generating capac- 
ity installed, and is capable of develop- 
ment to considerably more than twice 
that amount. ‘This is the principal source 
of electric power for the cities of Santos 
and Sao Paulo, although they have other 
hydraulic plants also. 


Agriculture 


Brazil’s economy until recent years has 
been based upon coffee production. Any 
great change in the coffee market means 
a great change in the economic status 
of the country. As the State of Sado 
Paulo produces 60 to 70 percent of the 
Brazilian coffee crop, it logically follows 
that the economy of the country is very 
dependent upon Sao Paulo. In the red 





A COTTON FIELD IN SAO PAULO 


Cotton now occupies second place in Brazilian exports, chiefly because of the tremendous expansion of 
cotton growing in Sado Paulo. 
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soil of that State grows the biggest part of 
the world’s supply of coffee. The berries 
are grown and dried on Sao Paulo 
fazendas, then sacked and sent to Santos, 
and shipped from there to ports all over 
the world. Brazil’s exportations in 1938 
and 1939 were 17,113,000 and 16,500,000 
bags of 60 kilos (132 pounds). Nearly 60 
percent of this coffee went to the United 
States. 

Since 1934 cotton has been taking an 
increasingly important part in Sao Paulo’s 
economy. In 1933 Sao Paulo produced 
about 190,000 bales. In 1934 it was 
470,000 and production increased steadily 
until 1941, when the State of Sao Paulo 
produced 1,757,000 bales and put Brazil 
in sixth place in the world production of 
cotton, surpassed only by the United 
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States, India, China (including Man- 
churia), Russia, and Egypt. Cotton now 
occupies second place in Brazil’s exports, 
a position which is due chiefly to the 
tremendous development in the State of 
Sao Paulo. 

Other important crops produced in the 
State are rice, corn, castor beans, bananas, 
oranges, and a large variety of other fruits 
and agricultural products. 


Industry 


When one thinks of industry in Brazil, 
one automatically thinks of Sao Paulo. 
Here industry is perhaps even more diver- 
sified than in any city of the United States. 
The textile group is most important, fol- 
lowed by footwear and beverages. 

War has brought great changes, but the 


A REFRIGERATING PLANT 


Sao Paulo contributes hides to the war effort. 


This plant is operated by an American company. 


sAO PAULO 
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A CORN PRODUCTS FACTORY 


Among the 600 Americans in S40 Paulo are businessmen who run branch plants or affiliates of American 
firms. 


effect has not been a retarding one because 
now the heavier industries, such as steel 
and machine manufacture, are being es- 
tablished. Results from this new field of 
production are already being felt on world 
battle fronts, but exact statistics cannot be 
divulged until after the war. 

As the world has become more chemical- 
minded, so has Sao Paulo, and with raw 
materials available from Brazil’s great 
natural resources, industrial chemistry in 
all fields is making terrific headway. 

Great strides have been made in stand- 
ardizing wages and eliminating health 
hazards of all kinds. The results of these 


advances are reflected in increased produc- 
tion and better living standards for the 
laborer. 


Transportation 


A great factor in the development of Sao 
Paulo has been the railroad facilities which 
serve it. The principal railways in the 
State are the Central do Brasil, the Sao 
Paulo Railway, the Paulista Railway, the 
Sorocabana Railway, and the Mogiana 
Railway Company. The Central do Brasil 
connects SAo Paulo with Rio de Janeiro. 
The Sao Paulo connects the capital with 
Santos and other cities en route. The dis- 
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tance from Santos to Sao Paulo is 50 miles. 
This line is famous for the technical diffi- 
culties which had to be overcome; 16 via- 
ducts and 13 tunnels were necessary in the 
mountain section. The three other rail- 
ways connect Sao Paulo with the interior 
of the State and with neighboring States. 
The Paulista Railway, owned by a na- 
tional company, extends through huge 
coffee raising sections from Jundiai to 
Barretos. 

All merchandise entering or leaving the 
State through Santos passes over the 
Sao Paulo Railway or the Sorocabana 
Railway; because of this concentration of 
traffic, and because the products of its 
industries may be absorbed in the adjacent 
States or may find outlets to the rest of 
the world, Sao Paulo has become a dis- 
tributing center of first importance. 

The city has a very modern and excel- 
lently equipped airport served by three 
airlines: ‘“‘Panair’, with passenger and 
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mail service to all parts of Brazil as well 
as to all countries in North, Central, and 
South America; ‘“‘Vasp”’, with daily pas- 
senger and mail service between Rio and 
Sao Paulo; and “Cruzeromidomioues 
(formerly Condor), with service to impor- 
tant Brazilian points and to Argentina, 

It is naturally to be expected that with 
such transportation facilities as _ these, 
Sao Paulo will continue its growth, and 
will become even more important when 
the untouched natural resources in the 
interior are drawn upon and marketed 
in Sao Paulo to meet the demands of 
post-war trade and of further Brazilian 
industrial progress. 

Special recognition should be given the 
present Mayor of Sao Paulo for his excel- 
lent work in developing and beautifying 
the city. Ten years ago Dr. Prestes Maia 
outlined a plan for developing the city and 
making it an entirely modern capital. 
During his administration new and wide 


THE MUNICIPAL STADIUM 


To Dr. Prestes Maia, the present mayor of the city, is due special recognition for his excellent work in 
developing and beautifying the city. 
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THE SAO PAULO RAILWAY 
In the ascent from the sea to the plateau the line traverses 16 viaducts and 13 tunnels in 50 miles. 


avenues have been opened. Some 10 or 12 
viaducts have been built, are under con- 
struction, or have been planned; the new 
20-story public library has been inaugu- 
rated; the stadium, seating over 80,000 
people, has been finished; the Tieté River, 
which formerly flooded the city every year, 
has been controlled. A monumental rail- 
way station to serve the three railways 
converging at Sao Paulo will be built in 
the center of a huge square, which will be 
the terminal point of a 300-foot avenue 
connecting the heart of the city with the 
new station. 

The Paulista skyline becomes higher and 
more modern every month. Brazilian ar- 
chitecture, now world famous, is nowhere 
better exemplified than in Sao Paulo. 

The city is proud of its Butantan Insti- 


tute, founded in 1899 by Dr. Emilio 
Ribas for the purpose of developing snake 
serums. Today Butantan includes a 1,000- 
acre park, beautifully planted with tropical 
plants and trees, and has scientific labora- 
tories, a school, a museum, and an animal 
hospital for the horses and mules which 
are used in the preparation of serums. 
Snakes and poisonous toads are kept on 
public view in large enclosures. 

Sao Paulo has made important contribu- 
tions to the war effort. Raw materials are 
being provided, including cotton linters 
used as a base for explosives, and wet salted 
steer hides, which go to the Defense Sup- 
plies for numerous uses in the armed 
forces. Caffeine and theobromine ex- 
tracted from coffee and cocoa are ex- 
ported in large quantities for use by our 
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Other raw materials to 
aid the war effort are castor beans, min- 
erals, fibers, and also the rubber from 
Mato Grosso that is cleared through 
Sao Paulo. 

In addition to the raw materials fur- 
nished directly to the war effort, the 
industry of Sao Paulo has helped shoulder 
the burden of the war. Many products 
are now manufactured here which were 
formerly imported but which can no 
longer be obtained outside of Brazil, on 
account of the dislocation of industries 
caused by the war effort in other coun- 
tries. Notable among these products are 
automobile tires, which are being pro- 
duced by twe large American companies, 
not only to fill the Brazilian requirements 
but also to help supply other markets in 
South America which otherwise could not 
obtain this very important article. 

The American colony in the city of 
Sao Paulo is composed of about 600 
people; it has direct contact with the 
United States Government through Con- 
sul General Cecil M. P. Cross, who takes 
an active interest in the affairs of the 
colony. 

The American businessmen in most 
cases represent large American companies 


combat units. 


who are operating branches or affiliates 
in Sao Paulo. They are associated in the 
American Chamber of Commerce of 
Sao Paulo, which is active in all matters 
relating to Brazilian-American business 
and also constitutes a liaison between 
American and Brazilian business within 
the country. 

Recently the office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs opened a branch 
in Sdo Paulo which has been doing an 
important service in disseminating infor- 
mation about the United States among 
Brazilians in Sao Paulo. 

Since Brazil joined the United Nations 
in the war, SAo Paulo has received an 
ever-increasing number of visitors from 
the United States who have come on 
various Government missions. Almost 
without exception they are completely 
astounded at the size and development 
and vitality of the city of Sao Paulo, 
about which relatively little is known in 
their own country. 

Sao Paulo, vigorous and_ progressive, 
has taken its place deservedly among the 
foremost commercial centers of the world 
today, and with great reserves of energy 
and resources to draw upon, its position 
in the world of tomorrow is assured. 





Indian motive from “Revista Brasileira de Musica” 


Emergency Advisory Committee 


for Political Defense 


In accordance with an invitation extended 
by the United States Department of State, 
a delegation of members of the Emergency 
Advisory Committee for Political Defense 
visited Washington during the period 
July 28-August 8, 1943, for purposes of 
consultation with officials of the United 
States Government. 

The Committee, whose inaugural session 
took place at Montevideo on April 15, 
1942, is composed of the following mem- 
bers: Guillermo de Achavel, Argentina; 
Mario de Pimentel Brandao, Brazil; 
Alfredo Rodriguez Mac-Iver, Chile; Car- 
los Dario Ojeda, Mexico; Carl B. Spaeth, 
United States; Alberto Guani, Uruguay, 
who is Chairman; and Eduardo Arroyo 
Lameda, Venezuela. 

The Committee was created pursuant 
to Resolution XVII of the Third Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs held at 
Rio de Janeiro (January 1942), to study 
and recommend to the American Repub- 
lics measures and plans for the protection 
of their security and solidarity against 
hostile acts of political warfare, particu- 
larly the totalitarian activity of the Axis 
powers and their agents and sympathizers. 

The consultative visit to Washington, 
which was one of a series being made to 
various of the republics, was designed to 
acquaint the Committee with steps taken 
by the United States along these lines and 
to facilitate a frank exchange of views 
concerning practical and technical aspects 
of the problems of control in these fields. 
Accordingly, arrangements were made for 
the attendance at the delegation’s tech- 
nical sessions of appropriate officials from 


such governmental departments and agen- 
cies as the Department of Justice, the 
Department of State, the War and Navy 
Departments, the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Office of Censorship, and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

The Committee delegation visiting the 
United States consisted of the member 
designated by Mexico, Dr. Carlos Dario 
Ojeda, then Mexican Ambassador to 
Uruguay but recently appointed Mex- 
ican Ambassador to Argentina, and First 
Vice President of the Committee; the 
member designated by Brazil, Dr. Mario 
de Pimentel Brandao, who holds the rank 
of Ambassador and is Second Vice Pres- 
ident of the Committee; the member 
designated by the United States, Mr. Carl 
B. Spaeth; the Secretary General of the 
Committee, Dr. José L. Chouhy Terra, 
of Uruguay; and Mr. Edward Hidalgo, 
of the United States, an adviser of the 
delegation. 

The conferences on technical subjects, 
held in closed sessions, dealt with the 
following topics: Alien and enemy-alien 
registration, and general restrictions on 
enemy aliens; enemy-alien detention and 
repatriation; control of international trav- 
el; control of subversive organizations, 
propaganda, foreign agents, and related 
topics; control of abuses of citizenship— 
naturalization and de-naturalization; pro- 
tection of ports and other shipping facili- 
ties; protection of war plants and facilities; 
and censorship and other methods of con- 
trolling and protecting communications. 

On July 28, 1943, the delegation was 
received at the Department of State by 
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Dr. Carlos Dario Ojeda, Ambassador of Mexico in Uruguay, First Vice-president of the Committee; 
Dr. Carl B. Spaeth, of the United States; and Eduardo Hidalgo, an adviser to the Committee. 


the Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, who made an address of 
welcome that stressed the energetic and 
diligent manner in which the Committee 
has been meeting its responsibilities during 
the fifteen months since its establishment. 
At the conclusion of his address the Secre- 
tary of State presented the Attorney 
General of the United States, the Honor- 
able Francis Biddle, who likewise wel- 
comed the delegation. His Excellency 
Dr. Carlos Dario Ojeda, Mexican member 
and First Vice President of the Committee, 
replied on behalf of his colleagues. 


Dr. Carl B. Spaeth, United States mem- 
ber of the Committee, then presented a 
summary of the Committee’s work up to 
the present time. His remarks were as 
follows: 


The task with which the Committee for Political 
Defense was charged by the Third Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs was defined as an 
emergency assignment by reference to the im- 
mediate attack upon the American republics. 
But the form of the Committee organization, the 
representative character of its membership, and 
the delegation to the Committee of extraordinary 
powers of study, cocrdination and consultation 
were a significant practical consequence cf more 
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than fifty years of steady growth in Pan American 
cooperation. The acceleration of that growth 
during the years immediately preceding the out- 
break of the war enabled the statesmen of the 
Americas to build their defenses rapidly and 
effectively when the challenge finally came. 

In the first two meetings of Foreign Ministers, 
at Panama and then at Habana, the American 
republics resolved to take measures to protect 
themselves against the advance guard of the 
totalitarian attack—against the espionage agent, 
the saboteur, the propagandist, and the political 
agent, operating under cover of diplomatic im- 
munity. Although these first meetings implicitly 
recognized the origin of the threat to our safety, 
it was not until the meeting at Rio de Janeiro 
that the Republics named and openly denounced 
the aggressors—the members of the Tripartite 
Pact and the states subservient to them. 

The cornerstone of the political defense of the 
hemisphere is Resolution I! of the Third Meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers. In recognition of the 
fact that Axis diplomatic representatives were the 
directing and coordinating force of the Axis 
program of subversive activities, this resolution 
recommended the immediate breaking of diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Japan, and Italy. 

In Resolution XVII, the Foreign Ministers de- 
fined in detail the basic objectives of political 
defense. Almost every paragraph of Resolution 
XVII and the attached Memorandum contains 
concrete proposals directed at the Tripartite Pact 
and the states subservient thereto. 

Thus Resolutions land XVII constitute the basis 
of defense against the challenge of Axis political 
aggression. 

The Foreign Ministers also recognized that the 
constantly changing character of the Axis attack 
required that a representative inter-American 
agency be in continuous session to work for and 
with the governments in the preparation and 
coordination of measures for the joint defense of 
our institutions. They therefore provided for 
the creation of a Committee of seven members 
to be known as the Emergency Advisory Com- 
mittee for Political Defense, and directed the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
after consulting the governments of the American 
republics, to designate the members, determine 
the functions of the Committee and prepare the 
regulations to govern its activities. 

Resolution XVII and the regulations, as ap- 


1 The text of this resolution and of Resalution XVII, 
mentioned below, was published in the BULLETIN for 
April 1942, pp. 183 and 192. 


proved by the Governing Board, interpreted in 
the spirit of the Rio agreements, constitute the 
charter of the Committee. The basic principles 
of this charter are absolutely binding on all of the 
members. Discretion was given to the Com- 
mittee only in the choice of means to accomplish 
specified ends. All of the Committee’s programs 
of action have therefore been directed against the 
named aggressors. 

In carrying out the policy directives of its char- 
ter, the Committee acts in the name and on be- 
half of each of the twenty-one American repub- 
lics. The report of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union as approved by all the 
Governments emphasized 


“that the seven members of the Committee 
represent not only the states by which they are 
appointed, but the combined group of states, 
members of the Pan American Union.” 
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DR. ALBERTO GUANI 


The distinguished Vice-president of Uruguay, 

formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs, who is 

chairman of the Emergency Committee for 
Political Defense. 
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In relation to the work of the Committee, there- 
fore, the rights and powers of the seven nominating 
governments are no greater than the rights and 
powers of the fourteen remaining republics. 

Since the governments of the twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics are represented in the Committee 
on a plane of absolute equality, they have been 
provided with equal means and facilities through 
which to put forward their proposals as to the 
best manner of carrying out the principles of 
political defense which were agreed upon by the 
Foreign Ministers. Both the internal organiza- 
tion of the Committee and the instrumentalities 
of communication between the Committee and 
the governments have been planned and devel- 
oped to insure such participation by all of the 
republics. Through liaison officers appointed by 
each of the republics to maintain continuous 
contact with the Committee, through national 
committees for political defense, through regional 
meetings of national officials and finally, and most 
importantly, through the consultative visits, the 
Committee has been able to take into account 
the institutional, legal, and factual conditions of 
the individual countries. 

The first year of the Committee’s work is roughly 
divided into two principal phases: The first, 
or so-called legislative phase, was directed to the 
preparation of detailed programs of action recom- 
mending minimum legal and administrative stand- 
ards on all of the subjects covered by Resolution 
XVII. These minimum programs were deemed 
essential and preliminary to effective coordination 
among the republics; they are closely interrelated 
and, taken together, constitute an integrated plan 
of political defense. 

With the substantial completion of the legisla- 
tive phase of its work, the Committee immediately 
started upon the “follow through’’—the direct, 
practical collaboration with operating officials 
by means of consultative visits to the several 
capitals. 

It has been my privilege to participate in con- 
sultative visits to Bolivia, Paraguay, and Mexico. 
I am familiar with the work done by other repre- 
sentatives of the Committee in similar consulta- 
tions with the governments of Argentina and 
Uruguay. To me, the consultative procedure is 
the most significant development in the work of 
the Committee—significant, not only for the im- 
mediate assignment but as a procedure of great 
potential usefulness for inter-American agencies 
of the future. 

The visits have not only enabled operating offi- 
cials of the several governments to participate in 


the work of the Committee, they have enabled the 
Committee to test its programs of action by refer- 
ence to the peculiar, practical problems of each 
country. 

In each of the countries visited the governments 
have appointed special commissions composed of 
representatives of the agencies charged with polit- 
ical defense. With these special commissions, the 
Committee delegates have discussed— 


(1) The measures taken by each government 
to carry out the recommendations of Resolu- 
tion XVII of Rio de Janeiro; 

(2) The steps taken by each Government to 
effectuate the programs of action recom- 
mended by the Committee; and 

(3) Joint measures by which the American 
republics may more fully cooperate in the de- 
velopment of an effective common defense. 


In each of the countries there has been a frank 
and open exchange of views. General discussions 
of the national programs by operating officials 
have been followed by questions directed to signif- 
icant detail. In this manner, it has been possible 
to mark out the areas in which supplementary 
legislative or administrative measures seemed 
necessary and to obtain concrete agreements with 
respect to future action. 

In Bolivia and Paraguay, for example, the 
representatives of the Committee and national 
officials reached agreements setting forth the 
points at which the programs of the two countries 
could be effectively implemented. 

In Uruguay similar conclusions have served as 
a guide for the national political defense commit- 
tee, which, shortly after the consultation and with 
the approval of the Executive, submitted a com- 
prehensive security project for approval by the 
Uruguayan legislature. 

In Mexico, the discussions not only developed 
proposals to which the Mexican government is 
giving careful consideration, but also enabled 
officials of that government to suggest measures 
and techniques which the Committee’s delegation 
believes may be of general Hemisphere applica- 
tion. 

After the consultative visit to Argentina, the 
Committee submitted a detailed report to the 
Argentine Government stating the conclusions of 
the delegation which made the visit and raising, 
specifically, the fundamental question of the rela- 
tion between Resolutions I and XVII of the final 
Act of Rio. Shortly before our departure from 
Montevideo, it was announced by the Argentine 
government that the conclusions of the Commit- 
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tee’s delegation were being given careful consider- 
ation by an inter-Ministerial committee which had 
been charged with the continuing study and coor- 
dination of measures of political defense. 

As a result of the consultations, national com- 
mittees for political defense have been established 
in all of the countries visited. These national 
boards or committees have been charged by 
executive order with the maintenance of over-all 
liaison with our work in Montevideo, and in some 
cases have also been charged with the coordination 
of national programs. It is appropriate that I 
mention at this point that the proposal for National 
Committees for Political Defense was submitted to 
the Committee early in its work by our distin- 
guished Mexican colleague, Ambassador Carlos 
Dario Ojeda. 

Throughout the consultations, we have been 
impressed by the desire of the operating officials 
to insure that the measures taken by their govern- 
ments conform to the basic standards of the Rio 
agreements as well as to the detailed proposals 
which have emanated from the Committee. The 
question and answer interchange at the confer- 
ence table and the series of agreements with 
national officials demonstrate a recognition by the 
American republics that a coordination of sover- 
eign interests must inevitably strengthen—not 
weaken—the sovereign powers of each of the 
republics. The consultative visits are thus 


vitalizing the political defense system of govern- 
ments which are inspired by the same ideals and 
which are united by adherence to principles 
jointly conceived. 

In summary, the pattern of the Committee’s 
organization and activities reveals three basic 
elements: 

First, a charter of objectives approved by the 
Foreign Ministers at Rio and reaffirmed by the 
governments at the time of the creation of the 
Comuuittee. 

Second, a rule of responsibility pursuant to which 
the seven members of the Committee owe a loyalty 
to twenty-one governments—a loyalty to the 
inter-American community in which the interests 
of individual republics are merged. 

Third, a technique of continuing contact and 
consultation with responsible officials of the 
several governments to insure that the measures 
adopted pursuant to the charter directives are 
responsive to the practical and changing needs 
of the Hemisphere. 

Each of these elements has been vital to our 
work. We believe that in combination they 
represent a pattern, a formula of organization, 
which may be of lasting usefulness, a formula 
which has revealed some of the potentialities of 
democracy at work among nations, democracy 
at work in the resolution of the common problems 
of free and independent peoples. 


Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa 
Ambassador of Nicaragua to the United States 


On July 30, 1943, the newly appointed 
Ambassador of Nicaragua to the United 
States, Senor Doctor Don Guillermo Sevilla 
Sacasa, presented his letters of credence to 
President Roosevelt in a ceremony at the 
White House. His remarks on that occa- 
sion were in part as follows: 


This honorable appointment, with which His 
Excellency General Anastasio Somoza, the 
Constitutional President of Nicaragua, has 
distinguished me, affords me the happy privilege 
of being able to affirm to you publicly how great 


is the respect and how sincere is the admiration 
which the Nicaraguan Government and people 
feel for the Government and people of Your 
Excellency; of being able to reiterate to you 
the loyal affection and high consideration which 
President Somoza feels for the person of Your 
Excellency; and finally of being able to say to you 
that the gratitude of the Nicaraguan nation 
toward this great nation is every day greater and 
more pronounced, because in the major task of 
national reconstruction which General Somoza 
is carrying out he has acted with the decided and 
constant support of Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment. The cooperation which has been ex- 
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tended to us and the intelligent activity and 
patriotism of President Somoza are auguries of 
peace and lasting progress for Nicaragua and of 
good will and friendship for our nations. 

In speaking of national reconstruction, permit 
me to mention as a notable example the highway 
to the Atlantic, the San Benito-Rama City section, 
which to the credit of the Somoza administration 
will accomplish the miracle desired for so many 
decades by my country: the union of two 
distant regions within Nicaraguan territory, 
the Atlantic and Pacific sections. This inter- 
national highway, which will bring incalculable 
benefit to the nation, will give the Nicaraguan 
Government the good fortune of being able to 
offer you, when it is finished, a means to a more 
effective realization of strategic plans and con- 
tinental defense. It is for this reason that your 
name lives in the heart of the Nicaraguan people, 
which at a not distant day will express its thanks 
to Your Excellency in the bronze to be raised 
at the terminal point of the Atlantic Highway, to 
proclaim to the world what Nicaragua’s great 
friend, the creator and constant proponent of 
the generous doctrine of the Good Neighbor, has 
done for my country. 

The Government of my country, which within 
its frontiers pursues a policy of peace and concord, 
of prosperity and national welfare, based on liberty, 
education, and labor, hopes to continue to cooper- 
ate within its modest sphere in every possible way 
not only in the work of international understand- 
ing and good will, but also in the hard task that 
the present struggle imposes; it is ready to continue 
to contribute not only the democratic spirit of the 
Nicaraguan people but also the share allotted to 
it as a loyal soldier unreservedly identified with 
the great cause of the United Nations. 

Sincere and firm cooperation, constant and loyal 
collaboration with the Government of Your Ex- 
cellency will be the rule of the Embassy under 
my charge; to contribute in the best manner to 
the maintenance and development of Pan American 
solidarity will be its program, and to reaffirm the 
bonds of indestructible friendship that unite our 
countries will be its greatest aspiration. Such 
sentiments and intentions animate the Nicaraguan 
Government, united as it is with that of Your 
Excellency in a common zeal to secure the victory 
of democracy that the free peoples of the earth are 
upholding. 

The memory of the official visit made by Presi- 
dent Somoza to the United States is imperishably 
preserved in the heart of the Nicaraguan Execu- 
tive, who does not forget the gracious attentions 





and honors which, in this hospitable country and 
in your noble home, Your Excellency lavished 
not only upon him but also upon the members of 
his family. 


The President replied cordially to the 
Ambassador, saying in part: 


I am deeply gratified to hear that the collabora- 
tion which the United States has lent to Nicaragua 
has contributed so much to the latter’s progress. 
The bonds of friendship and understanding which 
unite the peoples of this hemisphere are strength- 
ened in no small degree by the intimate collabo- 
ration which each within the limits of its resources 
has gladly extended to the others in order that all 
might work together towards the solution of their 
common problems. The policy of the Good 
Neighbor, to which you make such gracious 
reference, is not a unilateral doctrine; it has be- 
come a living reality among all the American 
peoples. 

The cause of the United Nations has benefited 
greatly from the fact that Nicaragua has so whole- 
heartedly cooperated, in accordance with the 
principles jointly enunciated by the American 
nations, in the defense of this hemisphere against 
brutal aggression. 
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I sincerely appreciate your intention to continue 
the traditional cooperation which has always 
existed between the Nicaraguan diplomatic mis- 
sion and officials of this Government. You may 
be assured that these officials will be happy to 
maintain the very cordial contacts which exist 
with your Embassy. 


Dr. Sevilla Sacasa was born in the city 
of Leén, Nicaragua, on September 11, 
1908, the son of J. Ramon Sevilla and 
Dolores Sacasa de Sevilla. A fine student 
throughout his primary and secondary 
school years, he chose the law for his 
career and in 1932 was graduated from 
the Law School of the University of Leon. 
Even before he obtained his degree, how- 
ever, he began to follow the legal profes- 
sion and during the period 1927-33 served 
as judge in local civil and criminal courts, 
as secretary of the civil court and court of 
appeals, and as judge in district civi] and 
criminal courts. ‘This early success in the 
law he has continued. He was legal 
adviser to the National Bank of Nicaragua 
and chief of the Bank’s legal department 
during the years 1937-40 and more 
recently was legal adviser to the Ministry 
of the Treasury and Public Credit. 

Ambassador Sevilla Sacasa’s political 
activities began in 1934, when he was 
elected deputy to the National Congress. 
In 1938 he was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention which drafted Nica- 
ragua’s present Constitution. He was 
reelected deputy in 1939 for the period 
ending in 1947 and upon his appointment 
as Ambassador to Washington received 
special permission from the Congress to 
absent himself from the country without 
relinquishing his seat. He has several 
times been president of the Chamber of 


Deputies and of the Congress, and since 
1934 he has continuously been chairman 
cf the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the Chamber of Deputies. His public 
career has always been distinguished by 
his devotion to the principles of democ- 
racy. He proposed and was one of the 
authors of the Declaration of Democratic 
Faith issued by the Nicaraguan Congress 
on the occasion of the declaration of war 
on the Axis Powers. 

Dr. Sevilla Sacasa’s gifts as a teacher and 
writer are equally noteworthy. He has 
been at various times professor of consti- 
tutional law, civil and comparative law, 
and international public and private law 
at the University of Leon and the Central 
University of Nicaragua. He was, in fact, 
filling the last-named chair at the Central 
University and serving as dean and secre- 
tary of the School of Law at the same in- 
stitution when he was named Ambassador 
to the United States. His writings have 
been mainly on topics in the field of in- 
ternational] law. 

In addition to these many professional 
and political activities, Dr. Sevilla Sacasa 
has also represented his country on several 
occasions at international conferences and 
on special missions to foreign countries. 

On February 1, 1943, Dr. Sevilla Sacasa 
married Srta. Lillian Somoza DeBayle, 
daughter of the President of Nicaragua, 
General Anastasio Somoza, and Senora 
Dofia Salvadora DeBayle de Somoza. 

Upon assuming his new duties as Am- 
bassador to the United States, Dr. Sevilla 
Sacasa also became his country’s repre- 
sentative on the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE CASITA WITH DINO LOOKING OVER THE WALL 


Guatemala Sojourn 


HELEN S. WILLIAMS 


As good an adaptability test as can be 
conceived for a woman past middle life 
is to set her down in one of the Spanish- 
speaking republics south of the border 
and watch results. 

I am undergoing that test myself in the 
little republic of Guatemala and natu- 
rally have observed my fellow expatriates 
very carefully to learn how they have ad- 
justed themselves. I notice that the Eng- 
lish bring England with them and live 
English lives. The Germans ostensibly 
become part of the country, but they are 
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still German at heart, and many of them 
are subject to the orders of Herr Schickel- 
gruber. The French and Italians, being 
of Latin origin, assimilate easily and speak 
the language fluently, but the people from 
my own country, the United States, seem 
particularly difficult of adjustment. They 
are in too much of a hurry, too tactless 
and too direct in their approach. They 
can not see the necessity, for instance, of 
greeting the electricista with a handshake 
when he comes to collect the electric light 
bill, of inquiring solicitously about his 
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health, and after the bill has been paid, 
again shaking hands with him and bidding 
him a courteous farewell. Worse than 
that, they make little effort to learn Span- 
ish and show annoyance when their Eng- 
lish is not understood. To all these gen- 
eralities, there are, of course, exceptions. 

After an active business life, I arrived 
here a year ago to live in the charming 
casita built for me by a retired physician, 
turned painter and architect after many 
years of sailing the seven seas as a ship’s 
doctor. 


My house has one of the most heavenly 
views in the world. Constantly before 
my eyes is a broad, blue expanse of Lake 
Atitlan with a back drop of the Volcano 
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San Pedro, all topped by a turquoise blue 
sky and fleecy white clouds. 

The house itself stands in a bower of 
flowers and has every comfort including 
electricity and running water. The lower 
floor is of adobe and the second story of 
wood. I have a devoted mozo, named 
Dino, who always replies with a cheerful 
*‘Manda>’’ (a brief way of saying ‘‘What 
do you wish?”’), whenever I call. He 
invariably speaks to me in a high falsetto 
voice, evidently the equivalent of baby- 
talk, for he uses a normal tone when 
addressing his peers. We have house- 
keeping difficulties, of course. 
ample, I brought from the United States 
special cloths for dusting and washing 


For ex- 
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CORNER OF LIVING ROOM 


windows but they are not acceptable to 
Dino. For dusting there seems to him 
nothing comparable to an old cloth used 
in the manner of a feather duster. For 
cleaning windows who would want any- 
thing better than crumpled newspapers? 
I find that dishcioths are not to his liking 
either, for he uses dried corn husks ex- 
clusively. The dishes emerge from this 
treatment spotlessly clean and that is all 
that really matters. Our scouring powder 
is of ancient origin. Back in the dim past, 
while Guatemala was still being formed, 
there must have been an eruption of 
pumice stones. During the rainy season, 
when the Panajachel River is in full flood, 
many of them are carried into Lake 
Atitlan. The guides point them out to 


tourists as floating stones. It is a simple 
matter to pick them up on the shore and 
pulverize them as needed. 

My mozo watches over my small ex- 
penditures with an eagle eye, always on 
the alert lest someone cheat his patrona. 
The local postmaster seems to be under 
suspicion, for Dino told me not long ago, 
when he returned from mailing a small 
package, that the postmaster had charged 
him eleven cents and he was sure the 
package should have gone for eight; 
that he had argued the matter but was 
forced in the end to pay the eleven cents. 
After delivering himself of this speech he 
muttered ‘‘Ladrén’’ (thief)! 

Barefooted Indians in gay tribal cos- 
tumes constantly pass my house going to 
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and from markets in the nearby villages. 
I have ceased to be an object of curiosity 
to them. Time was when they leaned on 
my wall and stared unblushingly. They 
cannot understand why anyone should 
wish to live in such a complicated manner. 
Set into the posts of my gate are two native 
jars filled with plants and vines. Just 
after I came here I saw two Inditas look- 
ing up at them and laughing at the 
location of mere cooking pots. My gate 
is always hooked and no Indians except 
those who come regularly to sell me wood, 
fruit or vegetables, ever enter my patio. 
They walk by with great dignity but I am 
sure that they are aware of any unusual 
activity. 

The other morning a group of Indians in 
ceremonial costume appeared at my gate. 
One of them held in his arms a crude 
little figure of San Francisco, who is the 
patron saint of the pueblo, and whose 
to be celebrated. 


about 


fiesta was 
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WOOD BEING DELIVERED IN THE PATIO 





Another Indian held in his hands a plate 
upon which rose petals were scattered. 
Would the Sefiora kindly contribute 
toward the expenses of the fiesta? She 
would and did, receiving many thanks for 
the small amount deposited among the 
rose leaves. Undoubtedly the money was 
to be spent for aguardiente, a cheap but 
powerful brandy, and the crudely manu- 
factured rockets which terrify my cocker 
spaniel. I am sure that gentle St. Francis 
would not approve the latter expenditure, 
however much he might condone the 
former. 

Never were so many flowers offered for 
sale at my gate as at the time of the fiesta 
of San Francisco. But they were terribly 
expensive, muy caro, for I paid eight cents 
for two large bunches of calla lilies and 
two bunches of carnations; the normal 
price would be five cents. 

A pretty custom at fiesta time is the use 
of pine needles. The road a religious 
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AN INDITA COME TO SELL OR JUST TO LOOK 


procession is to follow is covered with 
them. Likewise when the President makes 
his annual tour of the country, every 
village strews them lavishly. On my 
return from even a few days’ absence, I 
find fresh ones covering the floor of my 
mirador. It is my mozo’s way of saying 
that he is happy I have come back. 
Food is somewhat of a problem in this 
country, although there is an abundance. 
It is necessary to keep track of the market 
days at the adjacent villages and stock 
one’s larder on those days. Suppose one 
day I am in need of lard. I must inquire 
around to see if a pig has been killed 
recently. If there has been no killing, no 
lard. The pork here is superfine, for the 
pigs gorge themselves with the fallen 
avocados and their meat has a particularly 
delicate flavor. Then there is the matter 
of beef. We who all our lives have 


bought western beef must learn to get 
along with the fresh-killed product and 
to compensate for the time it should hang, 
either by wrapping it up in a papaya leaf 
or by cooking it with a piece of the leaf. 
Eggs are plentiful but very high in price, 
four for five cents. In days past I have 
bought them for ten cents a dozen. But 
eggs are always fresh and I have yet to 
buy any that could not be classed as newly 
laid. I recall that one day while walking 
to the village I stopped at a hut where 
there was quite a flock of hens. I asked 
for huevos (eggs). The woman replied, in 
Spanish of course, that she had none. On 
my way back from town, however, she 
informed me that she had two eggs which 
had been laid during my walk. I gave her 
two centavos and slipped the still warm 
eggs into my pocket. My breakfast was 
assured. 
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Dry wood for my foyo (Spanish stove) 
and fireplace always presents a problem. 
I have learned from experience never to 
purchase any wood without first consulting 
Dino. If I buy it on my own initiative he 
always complains that it is green and 
smokes. If he buys it, it is always dry 
and sometimes smokes. 

As for coffee, Guatemala grows the best 
in the world. I roast enough for several 
days in a frying pan on top of my foyo, 
then grind it as needed in a French coffee 
mill obtained with some difficulty in 
New York. A friend who runs a popular 
pension in Chichicastenango considers 
that coffee mill an exhibition of swank. 
““How then,” I asked her, “do you grind 
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INDIANS COLLECTING CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FIESTA 


your coffee?’ She replied, “Why, on an 
Indian grinding stone, of course.” 

Fruits and vegetables, known and un- 
known, may be had as gifts or at very 
low prices. Packaged goods of United 
States manufacture could formerly be pur- 
chased in Guatemala City if one’s purse 
was heavy. Now, with transportation 
difficulties, they are not so easy to obtain, 
so the obvious solution is to accustom one- 
self to the abundant products of the land 
and live cheaply and well. 

My probationary period is about over, 
I feel, and with luck and patience, my 
adopted country should soon cast upon 
me the benignant look reserved for ‘‘those 
who belong.”’ 
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THE BuLLeTIN of the Pan American Union 
was created on April 14, 1890 by the 
same resolution of the First International 
Conference of American States that gave 
birth to the institution itself (first called 
“The International Union of American 
Republics’’) and suggested that its office in 
Washington be named ‘““The Commercial 
Bureau of the American Republics.” 
The BULLETIN was to serve as principal 
outlet for the activities for which the 
Republics had established the Union: 
“the prompt collection and distribution of 
commercial information.’ With the pas- 
sage of the years the purpose of the 
BuLLETIN broadened to embrace all aspects 
of inter-American cooperation (insofar as 
space permitted), thus reflecting the 
development of the Union. 

It should be recalled that in 1902 the 
name of the Bureau was changed by the 
Second International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, meeting at Mexico City, to 
“The International Bureau of American 
Republics,” and subsequently by the 
Fourth Conference, assembled at Buenos 
Aires in 1910, to ‘“The Pan American 
Union.”’ 

A report on the International Bureau, 
presented to the Governing Board on May 
1, 1906, by the Director, Williams C. Fox, 
contains the following information on its 
first publications and the birth of the 
monthly BULLETIN: 

. .. On August 26, 1890, Mr. William E. 


Curtis was appointed Director and was instructed 
to organize the Bureau. 
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The Conference had defined the purpose of the 
Bureau to be the preparation and publication of 
bulletins concerning the commerce and resources 
of the American Republics, and to furnish in- 
formation of interest to manufacturers, merchants, 
and shippers, which should be at all times avail- 
able to persons desirous of obtaining particulars 
regarding their customs tariffs and regulations, 
as well as commerce and navigation. 

When the Bureau first came to undertake this 
task, the ignorance concerning the political, 
commercial, and social conditions prevalent in all 
the nations now banded together for the common 
weal was widespread, while many so-called 
standard publications in English were found in 
numerous cases to be absolutely unreliable as to 
statements regarding Central and South Ameri- 
can countries. The care with which the hand- 
books of the Bureau are prepared, and the fact 
that they are submitted before publication to the 
inspection and revision of the officials or diplo- 
matic agents of the Government to which they 
relate, tend to make them reliable, accurate, and 
authentic. 

During the incumbency of Mr. Furbish [1893- 
97], in accordance with the recommendations of 
the International American Conference, the issue 
of monthly bulletins was inaugurated, the purpose 
being to procure and publish information regard- 
ing different industries of the several Republics 
and the possibilities of profit in their development. 
The first of these bulletins was issued in October 
1893, being entitled Coffee in America. The second 
was issued in November under the title of Coal 
and Petroleum in Colombia. 


The BuL.etin, then, saw the light of day 
fifty years ago this month, at No. 2 
Lafayette Park, first home of the Bureau, 
as a 36-page monograph devoted entirely 
to Coffee in America, Methods of Production 
and Facilities for Successful Cultivation in 
Mexico, the Central American States, Brazil 
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and other South American Countries, and the 
West Indies. It made no public bow. It 
simply launched into the subject with these 
the first words of its life: ‘“Throughout the 
world there is a constant and rapid in- 
crease in the consumption of coffee,” not 
knowing, of course, how inapplicable to a 
world at war this assertion would be on its 
50th anniversary, even though the recently 
rationed coffee lovers in the United States 
had been appeased and overstocked coffee 
producers in Latin America had received 
some relief. 

The first Spanish text of the BULLETIN 
appeared in July 1894, the first Portuguese 
in January 1895, and the first French text 
in July 1896. In July 1908 the BULLETIN 
was published in two editions, one com- 
pletely English and one having Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French subdivisions. Be- 
ginning in July 1911 it was published in 
four separate editions, but later on the 
French edition was discontinued. The 
other three continue to appear. 

The first seven or eight numbers were 
given over largely to various special sub- 
jects, but also contained a number of short 
items. A note on education in Uruguay 
is found in the third number, with several 
brief notices of a commercial nature. The 
BuLLeETIN, faithfully performing its part as 
set forth in the recommendation which 
created it, obtained from official sources 
customs tariffs which it published in 
English, Portuguese, Spanish, and French. 
These lists, relating to the various Repub- 
lics and containing everything in great 
detail, from hairpins to steam engines, 
were masterpieces of fiscal perfection, but 
the reactions of the translators of those 
days have not been recorded. 

As a recognition of the fact that cattle 
raising is one of the great industries in this 
hemisphere, a year’s series of articles on 
American Live Stock was begun in July 1894. 
This was adorned with woodcuts of several 


breeds of cattle and sheep, which now 
look decidedly quaint. 

Another series on Trade Relations in 
America was begun in July 1897 by Joseph 
Smith, then Director of the Bureau, who 
wrote with the zeal of one enlightening 
those who sit in darkness. After several 
installments, Mr. Smith died, but the 
subject was continued by other authorities 
for some time. 

The alertness and breadth of interest of 
the early director-editors may be judged 
by some items taken from the BULLETIN 
during its first decade and reprinted on 
pages 573 to 582. 

As the Bureau of the American Republics 
evolved, so did its official organ. By the 
turn of the century it was already reflect- 
ing the widening horizons of the expanding 
institution and attracting attention even 
in Europe. Characteristically, Germany 
early sensed the significance of that which 
the little magazine was voicing. An item, 
quoted in October 1901 from the Bulletin 
of the. French Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, gives a significant summary of an 
article from the German Central Bureau 
for the preparation of commercial treaties. 
One paragraph reads: 


According to the decision of the International 
Congress, the Bureau’s primary object was the 
diffusion of commercial information and the 
publication of studies on questions of political 
economy. But this programme soon became too 
restricted. It was necessary to bring North and 
South together and to make the various countries 
more thoroughly acquainted. This is what the 
Bureau has succeeded in doing with great intelli- 
gence and success through its monographs on the 
most interesting political questions and its widely 
circulated MonTHLY BULLETIN. 


In 1907 John Barrett was appointed 
Director General of the Bureau and during 
his long tenure of office he worked assid- 
uously to improve the standard of the 
BuLLETIN and make of it a worthy ex- 
ponent of the organization. 
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FIRST GRAPHS IN THE BULLETIN 


Coffee and sugar still retain their leading place among imports from Latin America 
to the United States. In 1937, a pre-war year, imports of coffee were valued at 
$144,000,000 and those of sugar amounted to $121,000,000. 
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A few figures for 1937 may be of interest: Vegetable food products and beverages, 

$34,726,000; metals and manufactures, including machinery and vehicles, $322,- 

546,000; wood and paper, $27,441,000; textile fibers and manufactures, $39,460,000; 
and chemicals, drugs and allied products, $30,547,000. 
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It began to take on a more attractive 
appearance, with frequent illustrations 
and maps sprinkled here and there. Such 
cheerful subjects as a series of articles on 
the flags and holidays of the American 
Republics made their appearance about 
that time with the colors of the nations 
brightening up the pages of the BULLETIN, 
which by 1908 was receiving laudatory 
mention from many sources. 

One of the most significant numbers 
ever published was that of May 1908, 
dedicated to the laying of the cornerstone 
of the new building—the one the Pan 
American Union now occupies. This 
number contains the program of cere- 
monies, a description of the event, and 
the complete text of the speeches delivered 
on that memorable occasion by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Secre- 
tary of State, Joaquim Nabuco, Ambassa- 
dor of Brazil, and Andrew Carnegie, who 
contributed generously to the erection of 
the building. 

Aptly expressing the thought uppermost 
in the minds of those assembled on that 
unique occasion, Dr. Joaquim Nabuco 
said in his speech delivered on behalf of 
the Latin American delegates: “Gentle- 
men, there has never been a parallel for 
the sight which this ceremony presents— 
that of twenty-one nations, of different 
languages, building together a house for 
their common deliberations. The more 
impressive is the scene as these countries, 
with all possible differences between them 
in size and population, have established 
their union on the basis of the most abso- 
lute equality.” 

The June 1908 BuLLETIN printed a few 
of the countless expressions of apprecia- 
tion voiced in regard to the unique occa- 
sion, many of which mention the BULLETIN 
specifically. It is humanly impossible to 
forego this opportunity to bring again to 
light the following, which speaks for itself 


against the flaming background of the 
present-day world: 


Following is an editorial written by Jules Meule- 
mans, Director and Editor in Chief of La Revue 
Diplomatique of Paris, appearing in, its issue of 
May 17, 1908: 

“While the festivities in Schoenbrunn in 
honor of the sixtieth imperial and royal anni- 
versary of Emperor Francis Joseph were taking 
place in Europe, in Washington, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, delegates from all the 
States of the New World were crowding 
around Mr. Roosevelt, who was presiding at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the building 
for the Bureau of the American Republics. 
Here, at our doors, in the center of a restless 
and half paralyzed Europe, is the formidable 
Germanic grouping, which under the spread 
wings of the eagle of the Hohenzollerns arises 
as a certain menace to the already unstable 
equilibrium of the Old World. Over there is 
a still more imposing grouping which appears, 
not to dominate or menace anyone, but in 
recognition of that solidarity which should 
unite the peoples of a samc continent, although 
of different blood and mentality, and to pro- 
claim this solidarity as an example to the whole 
world. And this American fraternizing takes 
place not in the courtyard of a feudal castle 
or on the bridge of a battle ship, but around a 
few stones which are to house a simple bureau 
of information. 

The Bureau of the American Republics, 
whose building is under construction, was 
created following the first Pan American Con- 
ference in 1889. It is maintained by the pro- 
portional contributions of the States of the 
three Americas, and its object is to develop 
mutual acquaintance and relations of the Re- 
publics among themselves. It has a library 
and publishes a MonTHLY BULLETIN in four 
languages—English, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese.” } 

In honor of the laying of the cornerstone 
the May 1908 BuLteTIN published for the 
first time a picture of members of the 
Governing Board, which is reproduced on 
page 569. The present Governing Board 
has been shown in two recent issues, in 


1<¢ Bulletin of the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics,’ Vol. XXVI, January—Fune 1908, p. 
1227. 
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connection with the visits of the Presidents 
of Bolivia and Paraguay. 

A shining example of the efforts put 
forth to bring the official organ of the 
growing institution up to the standard 
imposed by its high calling is the May 1910 
edition devoted to the inauguration of the 
new building. The occasion was of course 


a supreme moment in the history of the 
institution, but unquestionably the But- 
LETIN did full justice to the event. 

These words from the introduction, 
referring to the new building, have been 
fully justified throughout the years: “It 
will always stand as a capitol in the capital 
of the United States of each American 


















































THE GOVERNING BOARD AND EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS IN 1908 


First row: Sr. D. Epifanio Portela, Minister of Argentina; Sr. D. Ignacio Calderén, Minister of Bolivia; 
Sr. D. Anibal Cruz, Minister of Chile; Sr. D. Enrique Cortés, Minister of Colombia; Sr. D. Joaquin 
Bernardo Calvo, Minister of Costa Rica; Sr. D. Gonzalo de Quesada, Minister of Cuba; Sr. D. Emilio 
Joubert, Minister of the Dominican Republic. Second row: Sr. D. Luis F. Carbo, Minister of Ecuador; 
Sr. D. Luis Toledo-Herrarte, Minister of Guatemala (absent); Sr. Joaquim Nabuco, Ambassador of 
Brazil; Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State, Chairman of the Governing Board ; Sr. D. Enrique Creel, 
Ambassador of Mexico (absent); M. J. N. Léger, Minister of Haiti; Sr. D. Angel Ugarte, Minister of 
Honduras. Third row: Sr. D. Luis F. Corea, Minister of Nicaragua; Sr. D. J. D. de Obaldia, Minister 
of Panama (absent); Sr. D. J. A. Arango, Minister of Panama; Sr. D. Felipe Pardo, Minister of Peru; Sr. D 
Federico Mejia, Minister of El] Salvador (absent); Sr. D. L. Melian-Lafinur, Minister of Uruguay; Sr. D. 
R. Garbiras-Guzman, Chargé d’Affaires of Venezuela. Fourth row: Mr. John Barrett, Director of the 
International Bureau; Sr. D. Ramén Bengoechea, Chargé d’ Affaires of Guatemala; Sr. D. José F. Godoy, 
Chargé Affaires of Mexico; Sr. D. J. G. Guerrero, Chargé d’Affaires of El Salvador; Dr. F. J. Yanes, 
Secretary of the International Bureau. 
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nation, and through its doors will come 
and pass citizens of every nationality on 
the Western Hemisphere, feeling as much 
at home as if they were in their own 
countries. Its noble lines are indicative 
of its noble purpose.” 

The publication of the BuLLETIN has 
been in the hands of the United States 
Government Printing Office since its 
earliest years. On retiring from the post 
of Director General, John Barrett said 
in a special statement published in the July 
1920 issue: “In any discussion of the 
physical publication of the BuLLETIN the 
officials and staff of the United States 
Government Printing Office should not be 
forgotten. The interest which those in 
charge at that important branch of the 
Government have shown and the cooper- 
ation they have always given during the 
many years have had much to do with its 
appearance and popularity.” On its 50th 
anniversary the BULLETIN most emphati- 
cally reiterates this statement, intensified 
and multiplied by the succeeding decades. 

In the beginning the BULLETIN was 
edited under the direct supervision of the 
Director General. Since about 1908 it 
has had its own managing editor, but it 
has never ceased to receive the personal 
guidance of the Director General. It was 
natural, therefore, that upon the installa- 
tion of Dr. L. S. Rowe in September 1920 
as the new Director General the official 
organ of the Pan American Union should 
receive the immediate benefit of his per- 
sonal interest on its behalf. One of the 
major improvements introduced into the 
BULLETIN at the suggestion of Dr. Rowe 
was the periodical publication, in the 
Portuguese and Spanish editions, of four 
series of articles on Agriculture; Finance, 
Industry, and Commerce; Education; and 
Public Health and Social Welfare. The 
articles for these series were obtained from 
the most authoritative sources in America 


and translated into Portuguese or Spanish, 
or into both, when originally written in 
English. 

The idea was most felicitous. The 
articles seem to have filled a long-felt want 
and were well received from the beginning 
by people and organizations interested in 
the different subjects. Soon they were 
being widely reproduced in various Latin- 
American publications. In view of the 
general favor accorded to these publica- 
tions it was decided to reprint them in the 
form of attractive booklets and even these 
often failed to keep pace with the demand. 
The four series ran for well over a decade. 
However, as the various divisions of the 
Pan American Union were enlarged and 
equipped to edit their own publications, 
the BuLLETIN was able to drop these 
specialized activities along the way, and 
clear the deck from time to time in order 
to devote more space to the expanding 
activities of the Union as a whole. 

After the Dedication Number it was 
many years before the BULLETIN published 
another commemorative issue. In 1922 
the Director General started the custom 
of devoting special numbers to outstand- 
ing figures and events in the various 
Republics. The first of this kind? was 
dedicated to the centenary of Brazilian 
Independence, September 1922, and con- 
tains important articles on Pedro I and 
Pedro II and other statesmen and aspects 
of the first hundred years of Brazilian 
independence. Since then there have 
been numbers in honor of the independ- 
ence of the different countries as their 
centenaries occur. Other issues com- 
memorated Sucre, Bolivar (one of the 
largest numbers ever issued by the 
BuLLETIN), Unanue, Morazan, O’ Higgins, 
Miranda, Washington, Jefferson, Colum- 
bus, and the quatercentenaries of several 
capitals. There was also a special number 

2 May 71922 issue. 
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for the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse. 
Moreover, much space has been given in 
the regular issues to important historical 
events and to great men and women of 
the Americas. 

In view of the contributions of eminent 
scholars of the various countries, as well 
as the extensive and meticulous research 
and the direct recourse to original sources 
that went into these special issues, they 
represent today an accumulation of data 
of considerable historical interest. 

As a matter of fact the BULLETIN long 
since adopted the policy of obtaining 
contributions from capable writers in 
various fields of interest in the different 
Republics. In this way the past files of 
the BULLETIN constitute today veritable 
repositories of material on almost every 
subject imaginable: law, government, his- 
tory, archaeology, medicine, social prog- 
ress, education, literature and art, phi- 
lately—and commerce and industry, of 
course. Among the most generally enter- 
taining, however, are the descriptive 
articles relative to various aspects of the 
Republics. If these were all collected 
they would furnish several volumes of 
fascinating and illuminating reading. They 
tell not only of the places proper but of 
the people, customs, music, art, dress, and 
festivals in the different countries. In- 
deed, it must be confessed that when the 
writer was going through past files of the 
BULLETIN in search of data for this outline, 
the temptation was ever present to forget 
the passing hour and accompany some 
wayfarer on his travels. 

In April 1931 the BULLETIN inaugurated 
another series of special numbers—the Pan 
American Day series, featuring a great 
spiritual anniversary intimately connected 
with the Pan American Union itself. No 
projection of the Pan American Union ever 
reached so deep into the hearts of the 
people of America or carried a greater 


message of unity than Pan American Day. 

The Director General said in the Fore- 
word to that special issue, expressing the 
transcendency of the event then taking 
place: 

Important as the record of achievement of the 
Pan American Union during the period of more 
than 40 years of its existence, the major achieve- 
ments are to be found in those less tangible but no 
less important results which have been accom- 
plished through the development of the spirit of 
cooperation and mutual understanding between 
the republics of America. 

The furtherance of a better mutual 
knowledge among the Nations of America 
has always been one of the principal 
objectives of the Pan American Union, 
and for this reason, since the beginning, 
the special Pan American Day editions of 
the BULLETIN have featured many different 
aspects of the countries of America, such 
as history, economy, literature, travel, 
folklore, and biography, as well as signifi- 
cant pronouncements by statesmen of the 
Americas. 

Pan American Day soon became the day 
of fellowship of the Americas. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt brought out very 
clearly this aspect of the celebration 
in his address * to the Governing Board on 
Pan American Day, 1933, when he said, 
reiterating the theme first expressed in his 
inaugural the month before: 

. . « Never before has the significance of the 
words ‘“‘good neighbor”? been so manifest in inter- 
national relations. Never have the need and 
benefit of neighborly cooperation in every form of 
human activity been so evident as they are today. 

Friendship among nations, as among individuals, 
calls for constructive efforts to muster the forces of 


humanity in order that an atmosphere of close 
understanding and cooperation may be cultivated. 


- It involves mutual obligations and responsibilities, 


for it is only by sympathetic respect for the rights 
of others and a scrupulous fulfillment of the 
corresponding obligations by each member of the 
community that a true fraternity can be main- 
tained. 


3 Printed in the BULLETIN for June 1933. 
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The essential qualities of a true Pan Americanism 
must be the same as those which constitute a good 
neighbor, namely, mutual understanding, and 
through such understanding, a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the other’s point of view. It is only in 
this manner that we can hope to build up a system 
of which confidence, friendship, and good will are 
the cornerstones. 

One of the most significant commemora- 
tive numbers ever published by the 
BULLETIN was that in honor of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Pan American Union, 
April 14, 1940. Because of both the 
material contained in this issue and the 
occasion which prompted it, this number 
deserves to go down here as the fourth 
milestone in the story of the BULLETIN. 
The object of the commemoration was 
well summed up in the foreword to that 
number, by the Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Board, the Honorable Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State of the United States: 
“It would seem fitting, at this important 
landmark in the development of American 
relations, to survey briefly the undoubted 
achievements of the past, and to evaluate 
those achievements in the light of the as- 
sistance they may give in confronting the 
problems of the future.” The contributors 
to this issue were: Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
Alejandro Alvarez, Manuel. Elguera, 
Henry A. Wallace, George Wythe, 
Alejandro E. Shaw, Thomas Burke, Miguel 
Ozorio de Almeida, and Aristides A. Moll. 

The fiftieth anniversary number is com- 
paratively so recent that the impressions 
left by the outstanding contributions of 
those writers are still with us. Yet how 
much has happened after that. The 
“problems of the future’? were even then 
at our door. 

It is interesting to compare the present- 
day BULLETIN with that of the World War I 
period. Naturally the 1914-18 issues are 
not devoid of references to the war, but 
in general it is possible to browse through 
number after number in placid oblivion 


of the subject. Today the BuLLETIN is 
definitely geared to the general effort and 
keenly alive to the situation. This is no 
reflection on the BULLETIN of 25 years ago 
but merely a result of the fact that the 
Pan American Union has grown in stature 
and is now completely equipped with the 
machinery to deal with the situation. One 
of the greatest contributions of the current 
issues of the BULLETIN is a series of compi- 
lations entitled The Americas and the War, 
appearing in all three editions. This con- 
sists of a continuing list as complete and 
as up to date as possible of all war laws, 
decrees, acts, orders and resolutions of 
the American Republics, published in offi- 
cial gazettes and other material available 
to the Pan American Union. The lists 
have been very much in demand by 
scholars and students, and will continue 
to be published for the duration. 

As was brought out before, the BULLETIN 
has served from time to time as mouthpiece 
for various divisions of the Pan American 
Union. Today most of the divisions are 
staffed to get out their own material, 
and this provides the Union with a great 
variety of specialized up-to-date material, 
carefully prepared and in some cases taste- 
fully printed and profusely illustrated. 
The July 1943 BuLLeTIN contains a de- 
tailed account of the most recent material 
under the title of Publications of the Pan 
American Union since October 1942. 

All such specialized material published 
by the BuLLETIN has been, so to speak, 
supplementary. In effect, as official organ 
of the Pan American Union the BULLETIN 
is of course committed primarily to official 
matters directly connected with the Pan 
American Union and to those diversified 
“less tangible but no less important” topics 
that mean so much in strengthening the 
ties that unite the people of America. Its 
files contain therefore a record of practi- 
cally all the assemblies which have taken 
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place under the auspices of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union since its inception, and of many 
other inter-American gatherings. 

The conferences recorded in the BULLE- 
TIN include not only the International 
Conferences of American States but also 
the many and important special inter- 
American meetings convened from time to 
time. Of the eight International Confer- 
ences the only one not described in the 
BULLETIN is the First, which took place in 
Washington in 1889-1890. ‘The succeed- 
ing conferences which really laid down the 
lines upon which the Union should func- 
tion were the Second, held at Mexico City 
in 1901-2; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro in 
1,906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; 
the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the 
Sixth, at Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at 
Montevideo in 1933; and the Eighth, at 
Lima, in 1938. 

Great prominence has been given by the 
BULLETIN to many of the special inter- 
American meetings, such as the American 
Scientific Congresses, Sanitary Confer- 


ences, Commercial Conferences, Child 
Congresses, Travel Congresses, Congresses 
of Journalists, Conferences of Agriculture 
and of Industry, Juridical Conferences, 
and many others. 

A review of the regular Pan American 
Conferences and these special assemblies as 
seen through the pages of the BULLETIN is 
in reality a review of the onward march of 
Pan Americanism throughout the years. 

Of late years the BULLETIN has featured 
a new category of meetings launched by 
the Pan American Union to deal with 
pressing matters related to the world situa- 
tion—the Meetings of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs. One of the most recent and cer- 
tainly the most dramatic of these meetings 
was the world-shaking assembly held at 
Rio de Janeiro in January 1942. 

And so it is that the official organ of the 
Pan American Union grows in significance 
from year to year as it reflects the increasing 
importance of the organization which, 
beginning as a Commercial Bureau, looms 
so large today on the stage of the world. 


Turning Some Old Pages of the Bulletin 
1893-1903 


OcroBeR 1893 


The coffee plant, indigenous to Asia and Africa, 
has found its true habitat in the New World, 
where its production is already many times 
greater than in the Eastern Continent. Messrs. 
Schoffer & Co. of Rotterdam estimated the 
world’s total production in 1884 at 681,314 tons, 
of which Brazil alone produced 371,429 tons, or 
61,544 tons more than one half the entire product. 


NOvEMBER 1893 


During my visit and explorations on the Gulf 
of Uraba [Colombia] and along its tributaries, 
I discovered at a very short distance from the coal 
extensive strata of ‘‘oil rock,’? which led me to 
investigate the Petroleum ‘“‘oozes” or springs that 


peons reported as existing near the Rio Arboletes. 
This investigation led to the discovery of not less 
than forty petroleum “seeps” or springs, one of 
these having a crater about twelve inches in 
diameter, which gushes forth sufficient oil to fill 
a six-inch pipe. . . . The flow of these oil springs 
is something very wonderful, and deserves the 
attention of geologists, to say nothing of investors. 
[Report by C. F. Z. Caracristi, C. E.] 


DECEMBER 1893 


To complete the Transandine Railway, which 
would give uninterrupted communication be- 
tween points in Chile and Buenos Aires, the 
carita! of the Argentine Republic, it is necessary 
to build only 33 kilometers (20 44 miles), as trains 
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can now run over 1,189 kilometers out of a total 
of 1,222. 


Marcu 1894 


The cultivation of bananas on a commercial scale 
is a new industry in Colombia. Costa Rica and 
Jamaica are the principal sources whence the 
United States is supplied with this fruit. 


The countries with which treaties of reciprocity 
{with the United States] are in force are Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador, British 
West Indies, Santo Domingo, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Brazil, and British Guiana. 


APRIL 1894 


Coffee, the principal product of commerce, was 
first planted in Costa Rica in the year 1796... . 

The prices paid for Costa Rica coffee, especially 
in England, have caused almost all other branches 
of agriculture to be abandoned, and at present 
nearly 40,000,000 pounds of this product are ex- 
ported yearly. ... 

The first cargo of bananas from Costa Rica to 
the United States was sent in 1880. This cargo 
consisted of only 360 bunches. Last year 1,133,- 
717 bunches were exported, with a value of 


$680,223. [Value in 1940, $1,900,000.] 


Jury 1894 


The Tehuantepec Railway [in Mexico] which has 
been in process of construction for the past forty 
years, and has in that time experienced every 
phase of adversity, is now practically completed. 
It is announced that the first train from ocean to 
ocean will pass over it on August 1, proximo. 


Aucusr 1894 


Large deposits of crude fetroleum have been 
recently discovered in the State of Zulia in the 
Republic of Venezuela. Samples of the crude 
substance have been analyzed at Caracas and 
are found to contain 50 per cent of crude petro- 
leum. The principal deposit yet discovered is in 
the immediate vicinity of the River Tara, and is 
capable of producing 4,000 gallons daily. 


SEPTEMBER 1894 


Recently a consignment of twenty-two bales of 
cotton was received in the city of Buenos Aires 
from the province of Santiago del Estero. This 
is the first cotton ever received in that city, and as 
there are no facilities for separating the fiber 
from the seed, no use could be made of it. Large 
quantities of cotton can be grown in portions of 
the Argentine Republic [51,445 tons in 1937-38]. 


FEBRUARY 1895 


Award [in the Misiones boundary dispute] of 
the President of the United States of America 
[Grover Cleveland] under the treaty of arbitration 
concluded September 7, 1889, between the Argen- 
tine Republic and the Empire [now United 
States] of Brazil. (Published in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese.) 


Marcu 1895 


A most important concession has just been 
granted by the Minister of Fomento (of Mexico) 
to Mr. J. M. Wiley. . . The concession permits the 
company represented by Mr. Wiley to explore 
and develop the oil and coal fields of Mexico and 
assures it of the protection of the Government in 
so doing. ... It is well known that oil exists in 
great quantities in the Republic, but never before 
has any company come to the front with enter- 
prise enough to undertake the development of it. 


ApRIL 1895 


The most important enterprise in which the 
people of Uruguay are now concerned is the 
proposed construction of a safe and commodious 
harbor for the city of Montevideo. The last 
session of congress appropriated $150,000 for the 
purpose of making preliminary surveys and 
studies with the view of obtaining a definite plan 
for carrying out this great work. 


Jury 1895 


Boundary ‘Treaty between Honduras and 
Nicaragua. (English and Spanish). Concluded 
October 7, 1894. 


DECEMBER 1895 


The vast increase in the manufacture of cotton 
goods [in Brazil] explains the diminished importa- 
tion of cottons in the classes now so largely 
produced in the country, and this without any 
material increase in the duties on the importation 
of such articles. At the present rate of increase in 
the number of factories and their products, it 
will not be many years before Brazil can depend 
on its own looms for its consumption of cotton 
goods, and soon nearly all the cotton raised in 
the country will be needed by the home mills.! 


Juty 1896 


It is scarcely known to the world at large that 
there exist in South America other important oil 
fields which may yet have to be reckoned with by 


1 See page 546. 
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the Nobles and Rockefellers. Petroleum is known 
to exist in Venezuela and on the eastern slope of 
the Andes in the Argentine Republic, though these 
deposits are not yet worked to any extent. By far 
the most important field, however, is in the north- 
ern part of Peru, in the provinces of Tumbes and 
Paita. 


Jury 1897 


The Guatemala Central Railroad Company, 
whose main line runs from San José, on the Pacific, 
to Guatemala City, has determined to build that 
portion of the Intercontinental System intended 
to traverse Guatemala, and has put that determi- 
nation into practicable shape by actual construc- 
tion, having opened to traffic, on April 14th last, 
the section extending from Santa Maria, on the 
Guatemala Central, to Santa Lucia, and is con- 
tinuing the construction to Patulul with the inten- 
tion of extending the line northwestwardly to the 
Mexican frontier and southeastwardly to the 
frontier of Salvador. 


In August, 1890,. . . [a group of citizens of St. 
Louis] called a meeting at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change . . . and the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That an association be formed, to be 
known as the St. Louis Spanish Club, to foster and 
encourage trade relations between St. Louis and 
the Latin-American countries, to insure friendly 
feeling between those nations and ourselves, and 
for the purpose of aiding its members in learning 
to speak, read, and write the Spanish language. 


Jury 1898 


It is, at this time, impossible to forecast intelli- 
gently the effect . . . [the Trans-Siberian Railway] 
will introduce into the economic conditions of the 
commercial world. . . . In view of the awaken- 
ing of the spirit of commerce in new Japan, and 
the acquisition of Chinese territory by the aggres- 
sive commercial nations of Europe, it is easy to 
anticipate the spectacle of the broad Pacific being 
whitened by the sails of commerce as is the Atlan- 
tic today ... The Montuty BuLietin has 
called attention in several cases to concessions 
which have been granted to subjects of Japan for 
establishing steamship lines between ports of that 
country and Mexico, and even Peru. Large 
colonies of Japanese are located and are locating 
themselves in the rich lands of the Tehuantepec 
Isthmus. The inevitable construction of the 
Nicaraguan, or some other Isthmian canal will 
figure in this Pacific trade no less conspicuously 
than will the great Trans-Siberian Railway. 


SEPTEMBER 1898 


An important development affecting the rubber 
trade has been recently made by a company 
operating the principal glucose plants of the 
United States, viz, the manufacture of a substitute 
for india rubber from corn oil... . It is not in- 
tended to entirely take the place of rubber, but it 
is to be used as a mixer. 


DECEMBER 1898 


The day before he left Washington, President 
Iglesias [of Costa Rica, the first Latin American 
president to come to Washington after the Pan 
American Union was started] called at the Bureau 
of the American Republics, accompanied by the 
Minister from Costa Rica, Mr. Calvo, and was 
received by the director of the bureau, Mr. 
Frederic Emory, and the secretary, Dr. Horacio 
Guzman. In honor of the visit the building was 
decorated with the flags of Costa Rica and the 
United States. 


Soon after his arrival, [Don Matias 
Romero, Minister from Mexico] informed the 
Secretary of State of the United States that his 
official rank had been advanced to that of Am- 
bassador. . . . [Mexico] is the first American 
Republic to confer so distinguished an honor upon 
its diplomatic representative in Washington. 


DECEMBER 1899 


The new Panama Canal Company .. . has re- 
ceived the report of a commission of engineers who 
had been charged with the inspection of the works 
onthe canal. The report states that the works and 
material furnished by the former company are in 
a good state of preservation. . . . The commission 
considers the Panama route as preferable to that 
in Nicaragua, as the latter is in a volcanic center 
subject to earthquakes .. . 


The . . . treaty [between the United States and 
the Argentine Republic] provides for a reduction 
of 20 percent on [certain] articles of Argentine 
origin which may be introduced into the United 
States. . . . In return, the Argentine Republic 
agrees to... [certain] tariff reductions upon 
articles from the United States. 


January 1900 


. . . During the past year Brazil exported 50,- 
000,000 pounds of rubber. The production of 
Africa is estimated at 40,000,000 pounds. India 
is credited with 1,000,000 pounds and all of the 
countries of Central and South America (Brazil 
excepted) have furnished about 3,000,000 pounds. 
Fifty years ago the Brazilian crop amounted to 
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1,000,000 pounds. This country has consequently 
increased its exports of rubber at the rate of 
1,000,000 pounds a year. 


Bolivia’s record for the year just ended was 
marked by the settlement of the long-standing 
boundary dispute between her and the United 
States of Brazil, the latter Government magnani- 
mously conceding the demands of the former. 


Chile had a prosperous year in 1891 [sic], which 
she well inaugurated by joining her sister States 
in the International Union of American Repub- 
lics and becoming one of the contributors to the 
Bureau of the American Republics on February 4. 


The increased price for crude rubber attracted 
renewed attention to the product and its cultiva- 
tion in Ecuador, and forest trees far in the interior 
were tapped for their elastic yield, the enhanced 
price over-balancing the increased cost of trans- 
portation. 


On May 26 [1899], the work of the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission charged with set- 
tling the divisional line between Mexico and Guatemala 
was brought to a close. 


One of the most important events of the year 
[in Venezuela] was the settlement, by the Arbitra- 
cion Tribunal of Paris of the boundary line between 
Venezuela and British Guiana, thus putting an 
end to a controversy which had caused much 
friction between Great Britain and Venezuela 
for more than fifty years.? 


FEBRUARY 1900 


For the traction of their tramways throughout 
the city of Sao Paulo, as well as for illumination 
and the supply of motive power to the various 
industries, the company [the Sdo Paulo Railway, 
Light and Power Company] is constructing a 
most important hydraulic installation on the 
River Tiété, near the small town of Parnahyba. 
The force developed will be transmitted in the 
form of electric energy to the city of SAo Paulo 
over a distance of about 35 kilometers. . . . The 
installation is said to be in importance second 
only to those at Niagara, and it is expected that 
the works will be finished in July of the present 
year.? 


. . . [A] protocol has been entered into [on 
October 30, 1899] with reference to the boundary 
between Brazil and Bolivia, which affects the terri- 
tory of both countries on the Upper Amazon 
River. 


2 See page 545. 


AMERICAN UNION 


The silk industry in Parana (Brazil) has already 
made great progress, and the future of this indus- 
try is most promising. 


In 1893 the Agricultural Department of the 
United States obtained in Mexico and distributed a 
small number of seeds of the alligator pear (Persea 
gratissima) for experimental planting in the 
United States. Last year the Consul-General of 
the United States at Monterrey sent some 2,000 
seeds to the Department, which have been dis- 
tributed to 86 parties in the States of Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, and California, and the Terri- 
tory of Arizona. The expectations are that this 
great tropical product will be adapted to cultiva- 
tion in certain portions of the United States. 


The contract agreed upon between the Munici- 
pal Council of Montevideo and the representative 
of the Reducto, Este, Pocitos, Buceo and Union 
Tramway Company, calling for the change of 
traction from animal to electric, was signed on 
December 7, 1899. 


Marcu 1900 


As has been noted by the ‘‘Scientific American,” 
the use of the automobile in Buenos Ayres is rapidly 
increasing, and vehicles of the electric and petro- 
leum types are now frequently met with. These 
include not only private carriages and bicycles, 
but also heavy delivery wagons. 


The quinine plantations of Bolivia, according to a 
commercial exchange, were started by German 
immigrants having some knowledge of chemistry 
and chemical products. The groves known as 
‘“‘quinine quinales” are usually found on rough 
and broken mountain sides, at altitudes of from 
3,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea. Most of the 
trees have been raised from the seed, which is 
gathered in the early summer months and 
sprouted in hothouses. 


The number of students registered in the 
advanced schools of Ecuador indicates progress in 
educational matters since the advent of the 
liberal Government of President Alfaro.... The 
number of such students was [formerly] given 
as only 600, but upon the present list of scholars 
are 6,478 names. 


The International Telephone line between Guatemala 
and Salvador has been completed as far as the 
Salvador frontier to a point called Jalpatagua. 
The construction of the line from San Salvador 
toward the Guatemalan border is progressing 
rapidly. 
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Aprit 1900 


Desiccated bananas are to be a new delicacy in 
the markets of the United States, according to the 
“Baltimore Sun.” Mr. Arthur F. Spawn, of 
that city, is said to be the originator of the idea. 


May 1900 


The operation of mines in the Republic [of Mexico] 
was for a long period confined to the so-called 
precious metals—silver, principally, and gold. At 
present there are many companies of great im- 
portance that are engaged in the exploitations of 
other metals. Copper is being discovered in new 
regions, and its exploitation is on the increase, as 
is also that of lead. The production of antimony 
is of recent date, and iron now occupies the atten- 
tion of capitalists and is being exploited more 
energetically, and there is also an increase in the 
production of mercury, sulphur, coal, onyx, 
marble, and opals. 


On Monday, May 7, 1900, a class of the more 
advanced pupils of the Veracruz State Normal 
School left Jalapa for a trip to the United States. 
It was their intention to visit Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Niagara Falls, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington. The journey was 
planned by Governor De Pesoa, the chief magis- 
trate of the State of Veracruz, in order that the 
future school teachers of his State should become 
acquainted with all that is notable in the neigh- 
boring Republic. 


June 1900 


The work of survey and the erection of land- 
marks on the dividing line between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua are about to be completed, the engineer 
named as arbitrator by the Government of the 
United States having already decided the question 
submitted to him by the Nicaraguan Commission 
concerning the fixing the center of Salinas Bay as 
the terminal point of the boundary line. This 
decision agrees exactly with that arrived at by 
Mr. Grover Cleveland, acting as arbitrator, and 
with the surveys which, in due time, were made by 
the Costa Rican Commission of 1890. 


A new trade-mark law was promulgated in Ecuador 
in October, 1899. Previously there had been no 
special law in this Republic relating to this subject. 


Sefor Don Juan Cuestas, Minister Resident 
from the oriental Republic of Uruguay near the 
Government of the United States at Washington, 
presented his credentials and was received by 
President McKinley on June 13, 1900. 


What makes this an event of more importance 
than is the case when one Minister is replaced by 
another, is the fact that Sefor Cuestas is the first 
Minister ever sent to the United States from 
Uruguay. 


Jury 1900 


An interesting engineering feat which has 
recently been accomplished is the placing of a 
steamboat of 550 tons on Lake Titicaca, between 
Bolivia and Peru, a sheet of water 120 miles long, 
325 miles from a seaport, and nearly 13,000 feet 
above sea level. This vessel was built at Leven 
shipyard, Dumbarton, Scotland, temporarily put 
together, and then transported in sections to 
Mollendo, whence it was carried in 22 cars up the 
railroad which skirts the steep sides of the Andes 
to the lake side. There it was once more put 
together and the boilers and engines installed. 


The ratifications of the treaty concluded between 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic to define the 
boundary in the Territory of the Misiones, were ex-~ 
changed at Rio de Janeiro, the 26th of May, 
1900. 


At the May meeting of the Engineering Asso- 
ciation of the South, held at Nashville, Tennessee, 
a paper was read entitled ‘‘ The Guayaquil and Quito 
Railway of Ecuador, South America,” by Mr. John 
Y. Bayliss, engineer on location and construction. 
A vivid description was given of the great obstacles 
to be overcome in the construction of the road. 
This road rises 11,700 feet in 200 miles, and has 
50 miles of continuous 4 per cent grade. 


The Cerro de Pasco region [of Peru], already 
celebrated for its silver, lead, and coal mines, 
possesses the richest copper ores of the country. 
The mines here sometimes yield an average of 60 
per cent, and it is thought a general average of 40 
per cent can be obtained. This region will 
undoubtedly be the center of a very important 
business. .. . Fuel, motive power, and labor 
are plentiful, and the extension of the Cerro de 
Pasco Railway will obviate the difficulty regarding 
transportation. 


Aucustr 1900 


Never before has the export of wheat from the 
Argentine Republic reached such proportions as at 
present. During six successive days of one week 
4,296,000 bushels, or 716,000 bushels per day, 
were exported. This enormous export of wheat is 
attracting the attention of the entire world. In 
1892 the Argentine Republic exported 23,000,000 
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bushels; in 1899 the amount had increased to 
62,000,000 bushels. 


Until within a recent period but little attention 
has been paid in Brazil to the mining industry, 
although rich deposits of the precious metals and 
more important ores and minerals were believed 
to be in existence. But there are now signs of 
awakening, ...and the country may yet 
develop into a great mineral producer. 

‘It is not gold alone which attracts Europeans,”’ 
the publishers of ‘‘Minas Geraes” state. ‘In 
the rich soil of this State, as is well known, are 
hidden immense riches. Among the ores is 
manganese, which continues to command a high 
price in Europe. A number of companies have 
been formed in the past year for the mining of 
this mineral.” 


SEPTEMBER 1900 


The “Official Bulletin’ of the Argentine 
Republic in a recent issue publishes the general 
boundary treaty agreement between the _ repre- 
sentative of that Republic and the representative 
of Brazil. 


The production of yerba maté (in Paraguay) 
promises to become a paying industry. The con- 
sumption of the tea made from the leaves of this 
herb has attained enormous proportion in the 
River Plate countries. 


The indications are that the railroad line between 
San Miguel and La Unién [Salvador] will soon 
be open to public traffic, and in the near future it 
will be possible to journey by rail from La Unién 
to Santa Ana, crossing in this manner almost the 
entire territory of the nation. 


OcrToser 1900 


More than $100,000,000 worth of india rubber 
has been imported by the United States during the 
four years ending June 30, 1900. A decade ago 
the annual importations of that article by the 
United States amounted to about $15,000,000; 
now they exceed $30,000,000 and are steadily 
increasing.3 Almost all the imports of rubber are 
in a crude form, for the use of manufacturers who 
are constantly extending its application to various 
new lines of industry. 


NOveEMBER 1900 


The producers of nitrate of soda in Chile, according 
to the Engineering and Mining Journal of November 
3, 1900, have formed a new combination, having 


2 Value in 1938, $129,542,000; average in 1926-30, 
$294, 428,000. 


for its purpose the improvement of the industry. 
This new agreement will be based on a restricted 
production, and it is estimated that within the 
first year the output will be between 30,000,000 
and 30,500,000 quintals. 


The exportation to Louisiana of seed rice produced 
in Honduras is proof of the good quality of this 
cereal. 


DECEMBER 1900 


A collection of (approximately) 5,000 miscel- 
laneous volumes, which constituted the library 
[of the Pan American Union—then Bureau of 
American Republics] at the last report, has been 
increased by an addition of 1,120 volumes and 
7,795 pamphlets; a large number of these have 
been bound and all have been catalogued. For 
these accessions to the library the bureau is in- 
debted, in large measure, to the courteous aid of 
the diplomatic representatves of Latin America 
in Washington and to the United States repre- 
sentatives abroad, who have brought to the atten- 
tion of the proper officials the need of the Bureau of 
live official data upon which to base its work. 
Publications requested have been promptly sup- 
plied by the various governments. .. . 

The library is now receiving hundreds of 
periodicals on trade, commerce, and matters of 
general interest. Important articles in these are 
indexed so that data of interest may be easily 
found. The card index, which will form a cata- 
logue of permanent value, is rapidly growing, 
9,000 cards having been added since the last 
report. Leading periodicals and newspapers from 
the various Latin American Republics are kept 
permanently filed and are very much in demand.‘ 


Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State of the United 
States, and Sefor Don Manuel de Aspiréz, 
Ambassador to Washington on behalf of the 
Government of Mexico, have signed a treaty 
extending the time allowed for the survey and 
definition of the water boundary between Mexico 
and the United States. There had previously 
been several extensions, in each case for a year, 
but the present arrangement will continue until 
the work is entirely completed. 


The transmission of yellow fever by means of 
Mosquitoes is a feature of a report submitted to 
Surgeon-General Sternberg, of the United States 


4 The library of the Pan American Union now contains 
715,142 volumes and pamphlets; its catalogue cards 
number over 250,0U0; and it receives approximately 
2,000 periodicals a year 
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Army, by a board of medical officers which had 
experimented in Cuba. This board consisted of 
Dr. Walter Reed, Surgeon, and Drs. James 
Carroll, A. Agramonte, and J. W. Lazear, acting 
assistant surgeons. 

Dr. Lazear died from yellow fever, due, it is 
reported, to the bite of a mosquito which had 
previously bitten a yellow-fever patient. The 
doctor permitted the insect to bite him on the 
back of his hand to determine what the result 
would be. He was bitten on September 13 at 
Las Animas Hospital, Cuba, and died on Sep- 
tember 25. Dr. Carroll allowed himself to be 
bitten by a mosquito which had previously fed on 
several yellow-fever patients, and suffered a 
serious attack of the disease, but recovered. 
A young American was bitten by the same mos- 
quito and died of yellow fever. The details of 
other cases are to be reported to the Department. 
The Board regards the mosquito as ‘‘an inter- 
mediate host of the parasite of yellow fever,” and 
reports that it has been profoundly impressed by 
the experiments.5 


January 1901 


The award of the Swiss Federal Council in the 
matter of the boundary question between the 
Brazilian and French Republics, growing out of 
the frontier line of French Guiana, the origin of 
which dates back to the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, was delivered in Berne to the 
interested parties on the 1st of December, 1900. 
The boundaries, according to the award, are on 
the one side the Oyapoc, and on the other the 
division line of the waters of the Amazon basin 
from the head source of the Oyapoc to the 
frontier of Dutch Guiana, or, in other words, the 
line of the Tucumaque range. 

By this decision Brazil obtains the maritime 
boundary which Portugal has steadily claimed 
since 1688. 


The President of the Republic [Bolivia] has 
promulgated a law passed by the National Con- 
gress providing that the receipts from the tax on 
alcohol and distilled liquors and the product of 
the tax on crude rubber produced in the Depart- 
ment of La Paz be applied, for a period of three 
years, to the construction of a railroad from Lake 


5 The transmission of yellow fever by a specific mos- 
quito was first announced by Dr. Carlos F. Finlay, of 
Cuba, in 1887, and the insects used in the above-mentioned 
experiments were hatched from eggs furnished by Dr. 
Finlay to the board in Habana. See p. 580 for an item 
on the application of this knowledge. 


Titicaca to the city of La Paz, in conformity with 
the plans approved by the Government. 


‘During the month of November, 1900, accord- 
ing to a leading newspaper of the Republic, 
bonds to the value of 716,860 pounds, corre- 
sponding to the English debt made in 1889 and 
1892, were incinerated at the Palace of Justice 
by the authorities. Salvador is now free from 
foreign debt." eens eres 


A dispatch from Caracas says Venezuela has 
declared all the mouths of the Orinoco delta open 
to international navigation. About fifty arms of 
the river flow directly seaward, but only seven 
of them are accessible to large vessels. 


During the ten years of the Republic’s existence, 
the trackage of the railroads of the country [Brazil] 
has been doubled and a systematic plan for con- 
stant increase has been adopted. There are at 
present 63 lines of railway operating separately. 
The aggregate length under traffic is 14,801 
kilometers (9,197 miles). 


The first electric tram car ever operated in the city 
of Santiago [Chile] made a successful trip over the 
line on April 1, 1900. Popular interest in the 
incident was very keen. 


An important arbitration treaty was negotiated 
[in 1900] between Paraguay and the Argentine 
Republic, the high contracting parties binding 
themselves to submit to arbitration all disputes 
of whatever character which may arise between 
the two countries, so long as they do not affect the 
mandates of the Constitution of either country. 


A notable event [in 1900] was the opening of the 
Central Railroad, connecting the coast of Peru with 
the navigable rivers on the east side of the Andes 
tributary to the Amazon. This will enable the 
journey from Lima to Europe to be made in much 
less time than formerly. 


FEBRUARY 1901 


The State of Para [Brazil], from which by far 
the largest shipments are made, encourages the 
planting of caoutchouc by offering a premium of 
1,000 milrets for every 2,000 trees that are properly 
planted. This law, which has been in force only 
four years, is already stimulating the development 
of rubber plantations, and its wisdom is being 
conclusively demonstrated. . . . The world now 
depends almost solely upon the wild sources of 
supply, but there will be a great deal of plantation 
rubber in the market before the present century is 
very far advanced. 
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The State of S40 Paulo also offers a handsome 
premium for the development of rubber planta- 
tions. 


With the exception of Russia, the only country 
whose output of platinum is sufficiently great to be 
of commercial value is the Republic of Colombia, 
the average annual production being about 11,500 
troy ounces. This quantity does not represent 
the capacity of the country, as an increase had been 
promised for 1900, but internal conditions have 
heretofore prevented the development of this 
source of economic prosperity. 


May 1901 


The Peruvian Government has given recent 
evidence of its friendly sentiments toward the 
United States by offering to Harvard University 
such real estate as might be required for the exten- 
sion of the astronomical plant of that university 
in Arequipa... [and]... admitting free of 
duty all the equipment which Harvard may send 
to the station. The observatory was established by 
Harvard about fifteen years ago, and has been 

. making careful observation of the stars in 
the southern heavens. 


Avucusr 1901 


The first trans-Atlantic steamer flying the blue and 
white flag of Uruguay arrived at the port of Monte- 
video in June, according to an item in the “‘Monte- 
video Times.” This was the Oloyo, of 2,500 net 
tons register, built at Bilbao, Spain. 


SEPTEMBER 1901 


Sefior Carbo [Minister of Ecuador] said: “The 
Pan-American Exposition [at Buffalo, New York] was 
called to make closer the ties of union and con- 
fraternity existing between the nations of this 
continent. The coming conference to be held in the 
City of Mexico will complete this civilizing work, 
proclaiming arbitration as the best means of 
settling discords and promoting commerce by 
means of wise treaties.” 


JANuARY 1902 


The launching of the first tron steamer constructed 
in Chile took place on November 24, 1901, at Val- 
paraiso. The ceremonies incident to the launch- 
ing were participated in by the President, the 
Federal authorities, and a large assemblage of 
citizens. The entire ship, from keel to truck, was 
of domestic construction. 


On January 1, 1901, the population of the city of 
Buenos Aires § was reported to be 821,293, the Argen- 


8 Population now about 2,500,000. 


tine capital being thus shown to be the second city 
of the Latin race in respect to population, Paris 
alone ranking it. 


Marcu 1902 


The Governments of Nicaragua, Salvador, 
Honduras, and Costa Rica, desirous of contribut- 
ing by all the means in their power to the main- 
tenance of the peace and good harmony that exists 
and should exist among them, have agreed to 
celebrate a Convention of Peace and Obligatory 
Arbitration. 


Aprit 1902 


. A general treaty of arbitration between 
the VAcuentine Republic and the Republic of 
Uruguay was negotiated, concluded, and signed 
in the city of Buenos Ayres on June 8, 1899, and 
an additional protocol, containing the modifica- 
tions made by the honorable Congress of the 
Argentine Nation, was subscribed to on December 
21, 1901. 


May 1902 


A steady and general improvement is shown 
in the sanitary conditions [of Habana], but the 
great work of the Sanitary Department has been 
the extirpation of yellow fever from Habana, and it is 
believed that this has been due to measures based 
upon certain scientific facts established by the Army 
Board, for the first time adopted and carried on.? 


The International Conference of American States 
met in... [the city of Mexico] on October 22 
last, and immediately entered upon its important 
labors, which continued until January 31 last. 
The reports of the sessions of the assembly 
and the records of the debates in the three official 
languages spoken in America, [as well as the 
resolutions, recommendations, and treaties signed 
have been or] are in course of publication. What 
undoubtedly will chiefly arrest your attention 
among those decisions, none of which is lacking 
in serious interest, is the treaty of compulsory 
arbitration signed by the delegates of nine Re- 
publics, or, in other words, by the majority of the 
delegates present at the close of the conference; 
the acceptance of the principles proclaimed by the 
assembly which has justly been called the peace 
conference and which met at the Hague in 1899, 
and the convention signed by all the delegates 
to submit to arbitration the questions of pecuni- 
ary claims between governments based on dam- 
ages to their respective citizens. 


7 See note on yellow fever, p. 578. 
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June 1902 


Attention was called to the fact that Paraguay 
is the only South American Republic that has 
not a diplomatic representative near the Govern- 
ment of the United States of North America, and 
bearing in mind that American capital is now 
seeking investment in Paraguay, and for the pur- 
pose of stimulating and developing as much as 
possible the commercial relations between the two 
countries, the Government of Paraguay has 
decided to establish a legation at Washington, the 
representative of which will be Senor Don 
Alejandro Audivert. 


Jury 1902 


. . . Lhe Government of Cuba accepts the invi- 
tation to become a member of the International 
Union of American Republics... . 


On the 16th of June, 1902, the President of the 
United States received Sefior Don Gonzalo de 
Quesada, the first Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Cuba 
accredited to the United States. 


SEPTEMBER 1902 


The Governments of Chile and the Argentine 
Republic. . . have decided to conclude a General 
Treaty of Arbitration, and . . . bind themselves to 
submit to arbitration all questions of whatever 
nature which from whatever cause may arise be- 
tween them, insofar as they do not affect the 
provisions of the Constitution of the one or the 
other country, provided always that they can not 
be settled by direct negotiations. 


It seems almost certain that oz fuel will super- 
sede coal as a controlling element of naval warfare. 
Two official trials have been conducted 

under the supervision of . . . [United States] naval 
officers. . . In both cases it was found that the 
volume of steam generated by the oil was greater 
than that secured by the coal test of like character. 


January 1903 


Award of His Majesty Edward VII, King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Emperor of India, in 


the boundary question between the Argentine Republic 
and Chile. 


The Navy Department of the United States 
has received the ... translation of the peace 
treaty in Colombia recently signed on board the 
flagship Wisconsin of the United States Navy. 
[The leaders of the two military parties] met, 

. . to put an end to the shedding of the blood of 
countrymen, secure the reéstablishment of peace 


in the Republic, and provide the. . . methods by 
which the nation can carry to a happy terminus 
the negotiation upon the Panama Canal. 


FreBRuARY 1903 


In conformity with the resolution adopted on 
January 22, 1902, by the Second International 
Conference of American States . . . the Customs 
Congress referred to in Article I of the above- 
mentioned resolution, assembled in New York 
City, in January 1903. Of the twenty American 
Republics, representatives from thirteen only 
were present. 


On December 11, 1902, a Treaty of Commercial 
Reciprocity was concluded between the Republics 
of Cuba and the United States, and is now wait- 
ing the constitutional approval of the Senates of 
the two countries. 


26 companies in Mexico interested in planting 
and exploiting india rubber, . . . [report the total 
number of trees planted as] 5,443,105. The total 
acreage reported is 11,117. 


Marcu 1903 


The International Conference for the protection of the 
coffee industry, called by the Second International 
Conference of American States . . . assembled in 
the city of New York in the Coffee Exchange 
building on October 1, 1902. ... Upon the 
opening of the Conference eleven countries were 
represented, two others sending delegates later 
. . . The Conference, which held fourteen ses- 
sions, adjourned on October 31, after having 
discussed and studied the reports of the Com- 
mittees and adopted . . . [various] recommenda- 
tions, declarations, and resolutions. 


Protocol of an agreement between the Secretary 
of State of the United States of America and the 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Venezuela for 
submission to arbitration of all unsettled claims of 
citizens of the United States of America against the 
Republic of Venezula. 


Aprit 1903 


Resolutions adopted at the International Sanitary 
Convention held in Washington, D. C., December 
23), 1902s 3 63 

VII. [Creation of the] International Sanitary 
Bureau—To aid and be aided by the several 
Republics. 


June 1903 


Plan for the construction of a building in Wash- 
ington for the International Bureau of the American 
Republics. ‘‘I think we have a right to conclude 
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from our experience of the last few years and from 
all that has been accomplished that there are 
possibilities of great and permanent benefit to 
all the Republics in this institution, and it will 
be a source of gratification to all of us to know 
that we have had something to do with its found- 
ing. ...” (John Hay, Secretary of State, and 
Chairman of the Governing Board.) 


The increase acquired in the cultivation of cotton 
during the last few years [in Peru] due in a large 
measure to the development of the textile indus- 
tries, has materially augmented the number and 
importance of the mills devoted to the extraction 
of oil from cotton seed. 


Juty 1903 
The *““New York Tribune” for July 8, 1903, .. . 
[says], ““The fimal treaties between the United States 


The Americas 


To Keep the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of-uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parenthesis, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 


and Cuba relative to the Isle of Pines and the coaling 
and naval stations, which were signed to-day .. . 
have been made public.” 


Aucust 1903 

Negotiations were begun for the settlement of 
the [Acre] boundary [between Bolivia and Brazil]. 
In case these negotiations are unsuccessful then 
arbitration is to be resorted to. 


The railroad which is being constructed between 
Guayaquil and Quito will run through one of the 
most fertile regions of the globe. It is enough to 
cast the eye on the map of Ecuador to see that this 
railroad line, with a length of 500 kilometers, 
passes through all the climates and seasons of the 
world, being built on lands where cocoa and 
rubber as well as barley and potatoes are grown. 


and the War 


those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(e. g., 2a). 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Dzario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, LaGaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 
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1 Rumania severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6, 1942. 
2 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 











(The Department of State Bulletin, April 18, 1942.) 
(The Department of 


PART XIX 


ARGENTINA 


9a. February 13, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
113,353, authorizing the General Railway Ad- 
ministration to convert 62 locomotives to burn 
wood instead of oil. (Mentioned in Boletin Of- 
cial, February 11, 1943.) 


36;. October—, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
132,669—4,067.—Expite. 101,631-1942, extend- 
ing the authorization to the General Railway 
Administration, contained in Presidential Decree 
No. 113,353 of February 13, 1942 (see 9a above), 
to include 195 locomotives for conversion from 
oil to wood burning apparatus. (Boletin Oficial, 
February 11, 1943.) 


55a;. February 9, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 142,360, extending for 1943 the regulations 
for yerba maté quotas contained in Decree No. 
113,549 of March 6, 1942 (see Argentina 11a 
BuLietin, March 1943), with an increase of 3 
percent. (Boletin Mensual, CAmara de Comercio 
Argentino-Brasilefia de Buenos Aires, March 31, 
1943.) 


56a. February —, 1943. Decree granting per- 
mission to safety-razor blade manufacturers to 
export 4314 tons of blades in the first half of 1943, 
and in addition the equivalent of 50 percent in 
weight of further raw material received. (News- 
Letier No. 438, The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America in the Argentine 
Republic, Buenos Aires, February 11, 1943.) 


566. February —, 1943. Decree regulating iele- 
communications and ordering all firms using 
cables, radio, etc., to register with the Central 
Post Office. (News-Letter No. 438, The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America in 
the Argentine Republic, Buenos Aires, February 
11, 1943.) 

57c. February —, 1943. Order from the Minis- 
try of Agriculture to Y. P. F. and private busi- 
nesses to grant fuel without restriction to farmers 
during the months of February and March 1943. 
(El Campo, Buenos Aires, March 1943.) 

63g. March 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
142,353—Expte. 2,746-T—943, creating an Ad- 
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visory Commission to study means for adapting 
salaries to changes in the cost of living. (Boletin 
Oficial, April 15, 1943.) 

63j3,- April 3, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
145,450—2074.—108, providing that for the cur- 
rent fiscal year the surcharge established by 
Decree No. 139,925 of December 31, 1942 (see 
Argentina 473, BULLETIN, August 1943), on fuel, 
Diesel, and gas oil, will not apply to that acquired 
through the Y. P. F. by government ministries. 
(Boletin Oficial, April 16, 1943.) 

63j4. (Correction) April 3, 1943. Resolution No. 
41,759, Ministry of Agriculture, requiring, when 
bags of potatoes are bought in the National Potato 
Market, the delivery of an equal number of empty 
bags or a cash deposit therefor, in accordance with 
Decrees Nos. 117,859 and 121,842 of April 15 and 
June 5, 1942 (see Argentina 13d, BULLETIN, Febru- 
ary 1943 and 19d;, BuLLETIN, December 1942). 
(Boletin Oficial, April 17, 1943.) 

63q. (Correction) April 8, 1943. Resolution 
42,047, Ministry of Agriculture. (Boletin Oficial, 
April 27, 1943.) 

75. May 22, 1943. Presidential Decree pro- 
hibiting the export of potatoes not processed or 
certified for seed. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 
23; 1943) 


76. May —, 1943. Decree raising the price of 
sugar. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 23, 1943.) 


BOLIVIA 


—4. December 10, 1941. Resolution, National 
Senate, exempting articles of prime necessity 
from municipal taxes. (Mentioned in El Diario, 
La Paz, April 30, 1943.) 


—3. December 10, 1941. Supreme Decree estab- 
lishing governmental control over postal, tele- 
graph, and radio communications. (Mentioned 
in El Diario, La Paz, May 21, 1943.) 


—2. December 11, 1941. Supreme Decree es- 
tablishing governmental control over postal, 
telegraph, and radio communications. (Men- 
tioned in El Diario, La Paz, May 21, 1943.) 


66;. July 13,1942. Supreme Resolution adding 
fuel to the list of articles of prime necessity. 
(Mentioned in El Diario, La Paz, April 30, 1943.) 


16. April 30, 1943. Executive Decree creating 
the General Office of Mobilization Coordination 
to coordinate labor supply, industry and produc- 
tion, and transportation; to assist with regulation, 
distribution, and control of imports and exports 
of raw materials and foodstuffs, fuel supplies, 
merchandise, services and prices; to integrate 


the various branches of government and private 
enterprise; and to propose measures for national 
economic defense. (EI Diario, La Paz, May 1, 
1943.) 


17. May 18, 1943. Executive Decree creating 
the Price Control Board (Intervencién Fiscal de 
Precios) to prevent speculation, and outlining its 
duties and functions. (El Diario, La Paz, May 19, 
1943.) 


18. May 18, 1943. Executive Decree establish- 
ing general censorship of postal telegraph, radio- 


telegraph, telephone, and radio communications. 
(El Diario, La Paz, May 21, 1943.) 


19. June 19, 1943. Executive Decree temporar- 
ily abolishing the surtax on coffee. (EI Diario, 
La Paz, June 20, 1943.) 


BRAZIL 


72a. March 10, 1943. Order No. 43, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, mobilizing labor 
for the production and transportation of coal in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul and prescribing 
rules and regulations pertaining thereto. (Didrio 
Oficial, March 11, 1943.) 


72b. March 11, 1943. Decree-law No. 5314, 
regulating the entrance into the army reserve of 
civilian professional pharmacists and dentists who 
have completed their respective emergency 
courses, and prescribing rules and regulations 
pertaining thereto. (Didrio Oficial, March 13, 
1943, and reprinted with corrections in Didrio 
Oficial, March 30, 1943.) 


76a. March 27, 1943. Notice No. 48, Minister 
of Aeronautics, providing, in view of the war, that 
ex-students of the Aeronautics School who failed 
in their general courses during the current year 
but who nonetheless show an aptitude for flying 
may be enrolled to take the course again. (Didrio 
Oficial, March 30, 1943.) 


80. July —, 1943. Decree-law abolishing the 
Economic Defense Commission established by 
Decree-Law No. 4807 of October 7, 1942 (see 
Brazil 51, BuLteTin, January 1943) and trans- 
ferring its duties and functions to the Bank of 
Brazil. (Boletim Aéreo No. 254, Servigo de Informa- 
cdes do Ministério das Relag6es Exteriores, Rio 
de Janeiro, July 16, 1943.) 

81. July —, 1943. Decree-law making the 
National Treasury responsible for the payment of 
the promissory notes issued by the National Iron 
and Steel Company, totaling $45,000,000 plus 
interest, in accordance with the contract signed 
May 22, 1941, between that Company and the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington for financing 
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the acquisition of materials for the Volta Redonda 
steel plant. (Boletim Aéreo No. 254, Servigo de 
Informag6es do Ministério das Relagées Exteriores, 
Rio de Janeiro, July 16, 1943.) 


82. July —, 1943. Offer of the President of 
Brazil of 400,000 sacks of coffee for the American 
forces on the various fronts of the world, as a 
contribution of the Brazilian people to the armed 
forces of the United States. (Boletim Aéreo No. 
255, Servigo de Informag6es, Ministério de Rela- 
goes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, July 23, 1943.) 


83. July —, 1943. Resolution abolishing the 
Price Division of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, established November 
30, 1942 (see Brazil 64, BuLLETIN, June 1943, as 
corrected in BuLiteTin, August 1943). (Boletim 
Aéreo No. 255, Servigo de Informagées, Ministério 
de Relagdes Extériores, Rio de Janeiro, July 23, 
1943.) 


CHILE 


14c. May 15, 1942. Law No. 7173, authorizing 
the President of the Republic to regulate and 
distribute the use and circulation of motor trans- 
portation and to put into effect and regulate 
working hours. (Diario Oficial No. 19260, 1942.) 


14d. May 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2716, creating the National Traffic Regulating 
Board (Junta Nacional Reguladora del Transito). 
(Diario Oficial No. 19264, 1942.) 


406. November 12, 1942. Order No. 150, 
Ministry of the Interior, requiring truck owners 
to show proof that they are engaged in transporting 
merchandise in order to obtain gasoline rations. 
(Diario Oficial, November 19, 1942.) 


_ 40c. November 12, 1942. Order No. 151, 
Ministry of the Interior, limiting the hours of the 
day for circulation of automobiles, in accordance 
with Decree No. 141 of August 31, 1942 (see 
Chile 33, BULLETIN, January 1943 as corrected in 
BuLteTin, April 1943). (Diario Oficial, November 
19, 1942.) 


40d. November 14, 1942. Decree No. 1,785, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing prices for baled alfalfa. (Diario Oficial, 
November 19, 1942.) 

40e. November 14, 1942. Decree No. 1,790, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
forbidding the use of fodder or oil cake as fuel. 
(Diario Oficial, November 19, 1942.) 

457;. January 11, 1943. Decree, General Sub- 


sistence and Price Commissariat, placing produc- 
tion, transport, distribution, and pasteurization 


of milk under control of the Commissariat. (E/ 
Mercurio, Valparaiso, January 12, 1943.) 

45l,. January 13, 1943. Order, National For- 
eign Trade Council, forbidding the re-exportation 
of trucks and cars which have not been withdrawn 


from customs houses. 
January 14, 1943.) 


45n,. January 18, 1943. Presidential Decree, 
declaring various areas to be emergency zones, in 
accordance with Decree No. 34/2—245 of Novem- 
ber 17, 1942, and Law 7200 of July 18, 1942 (see 
Chile 416, BuLtetiIn, September 1943 and 22, 
Butietin, November 1942). (El Mercurio, Val- 
paraiso, January 19, 1943.) 


466. January 22, 1943. Order, Ministry of 
Economy and Commerce, authorizing an increase 
in the price of cement. (El Mercurio, Valparaiso, 
January 23, 1943.) 


47f. January 29, 1943. Presidential Decree sus- 
pending the granting of naturalization papers to 
citizens of Germany, Italy, and Japan, unless 
special exception is given. (E/ Mercurio, Valpa- 
raiso, January 30, 1943.) 


47g. February 4, 1943. Decree, General, Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, prohibiting any 
increase in prices of articles of prime necessity 
while the price stabilization law is being written. 
(El Mercurio, Valparaiso, February 5, 1943.) 


48b. February —, 1943. Decree, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, fixing prices of 
shoes, effective February 15, 1943. (El Mercurio, 
Valparaiso, February 13, 1943.) 


50a. February 20, 1943. Decree, Ministry of 
Defense, creating a coordinating Committee to 
coordinate the acquisition and transfer of supplies 
by the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. (El Mercurio, 
Valparaiso, February 21, 1943.) 


506. February 20, 1943. Decree, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, regulating prices 
of fruits. (El Mercurio, Valparaiso, February 21, 
1943.) 


50c. February 20, 1943. Decree, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, regulating prices 
of vegetables. (El Mercurio, Valparaiso, February 
21, 1943.) 


50d. February 22, 1943. Decree, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, regulating the 
supply and distribution of rubber and tires, fixing 
priorities for the purchase of tires and tubes, and 
prescribing other regulations pertaining thereto. 
(El Mercurio, Valparaiso, February 23, 1943.) 


50e. February 24, 1943. Decree, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, providing that 


(El Mercurio, Valparaiso, 
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requests to engage in the sale of tires and tubes 
throughout the Republic must be presented to 
the National Foreign Trade Council. (El Mer- 
curio, Valparaiso, February 25, 1943.) 

55a. March 24, 1943. Order, National Foreign 
Trade Council, fixing the length of time requests 
for import permits will be valid. (El Mercurio, 
Valparaiso, March 25, 1943.) 

556. March 29, 1943. Presidential Decree or- 
ganizing the Central Committee, which is to 
restrict the use of automobiles to save gasoline. 
(El Mercurio, Valparaiso, March 30, 1943.) 


55c. March 29, 1943. Decree prolonging until 
April 10, 1943, the period within which trans- 
actions with citizens of Axis or Axis-controlled 
countries must be declared (see Chile 53, BULLE- 
Tin, August 1943). (El Mercurio, Valparaiso, 
March 30, 1943.) 

565 April 12, 1943. Decree, General Subsis- 
tence and Price Commissariat, requiring registra- 
tion of all distributors of bread. (El Mercurio, San- 
tiago, April 13, 1943.) 

56c. May 14, 1943. Announcement, General 
Labor Office (Direccién General del Trabajo), estab- 
lishing that owners of motor vehicles requisitioned 
by the General Subsistence and Price Commissa- 
riat wiil be legally considered as directors or em- 
ployers of those who operate the cars. (El Mer- 
curio, Santiago, May 15, 1943.) 

57. (El Mercurio, Valparaiso, May 19, 1943.) 


58. May —,1943. Presidential Decree fixing the 
price of milk sold by certain distributing centers. 
(El Mercurio, Santiago, May 20, 1943.) 


COLOMBIA 


64a. April 28, 1943. Resolution No. 58, Na- 
tional Transportation and Rate Office (Direccién 
Nacional de Transportes y Tarifas) fixing prices for 
imported tires and tubes. (Diario Oficial, May 20, 
1943.) 

66. (Correction) May 11, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 921. (Diario Oficial, May 14, 1943.) 


67. May 11, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 928, 
creating a Price Control Office (Interventoria de 
Precios), in accordance with Law No. 7 of March 
2, 1943 (see Colombia 59a, BuLieTin, August 
1943), and outlining its duties and functions. 
(Diario Oficial, May 14, 1943.) 

68. May 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 966, 
amending Presidential Decree No. 87 of January 
18, 1943 (which was published in the Diario Oficial 
of January 26, 1943, and which prescribed various 
measures pertaining to the distribution of cotton 


seed and cotton raising, ginning, marketing, dis- 
tribution, and prices), by fixing new prices for 
ginned cotton. (Diario Oficial, May 22, 1943.) 


69. May 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 994, 
fixing, regulating, and authorizing the payment 
of expenses of the Technical Price Control Com- 
mission. (Diario Oficial, May 22, 1943:) 


70. May 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1013, creating an Alien Property Custodian Office 
(Departamento de Control de Bienes de Extranjeros) in 
the Ministry of the Treasury and Public Credit, 
and outlining its duties and functions. (Dvzario 
Oficial, May 27, 1943.) 


71. June 10, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1148, prescribing measures to stabilize exchange 
rates and to prevent price increases. (Diario 


Oficial, June 15, 1943.) 


72. June 15, 1943. Decree No. 1178, suspend- 
ing for the duration of the war the collection of 
national taxes on the extraction and exportation 
of quinine. (Diario Oficial, June 19, 1943.) 


CUBA 


409a. June 2, 1943. Resolution No. 685, 
Ministry of Labor, prescribing, in view of condi- 
tions arising from the war, new regulations for 
the hat industry. (Gaceta Oficial, June 26, 1943, 
p. 10924.) 


416a. June 9, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1901, creating the National Inter-Departmental 
Coordinating Commission within the Department 
of State, to work in connection with the Inter- 
American Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense located in Montevideo. (Gaceta 
Oficial, June 30, 1943, p. 11108.) 


420a. June 12, 1943. Decree No. 1760, fixing a 
15-day term in which branches of foreign banks 
operating in Cuba may liquidate, without pay- 
ment of a specified tax, the deposits received from 
the Government of the United States for financing 
the 1942 Cuban sugar crop. (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 12, 1943, p. 10019.) 

424. Corrected copy of Resolution No. 119, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, in Gaceta 
Oficial, July 8, 1943, p. 11688. 


425. June 23, 1943. Resolution No. 120, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, extending to 
July 1, 1943, the milk prices fixed by Resolution 
No. 106 of May 21, 1943 (see Cuba 401, BULLETIN, 
September 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, June 25, 1943, 
p. 10854.) 

426. June 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1845, granting the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion of the United States exemption from federal, 
state, and local taxes on its transactions in con- 
nection with the purchase of the 1943 Cuban sugar 
crop. (Gaceta Oficial, June 24, 1943, p. 10817.) 


427. June 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1846, fixing an additional 15-day period for 
branches of foreign banks operating in Cuba to 
liquidate, without payment of a specified tax, 
the deposits received from the United States 
Government for financing the 1942 Cuban sugar 
crop (see 420a above). (Gaceta Oficial, June 24. 
1943, p. 10818.) 


428. June 25, 1943. General Order No. 10, 
Cuban Maritime Commission, prescribing rules 
and regulations pertaining to shipments of sugar 
in vessels whose draught does not permit them to 
load at the wharves. (Gaceta Oficial, June 30, 
1943, p. 11116.) 


429. June 26, 1943. Resolution No. 122, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing maximum 
prices for peanut oil. (Gaceta Oficial, June 30, 
1943, p. 11171.) 


430. June 28, 1943. Resolution No. 123, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing new max- 
imum wholesale and retail prices for chickpeas 
(see Cuba 179a, BuLieTIn, January 1943). 
(Gaceta Oficial, June 30, 1943, p. 11173.) 


431. June 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1906, prescribing rules and regulations concern- 
ing the movement within the Republic of all 
nationals, citizens, or subjects of enemy or enemy- 
occupied countries. (Gaceta Oficial, July 1, 1943, 
p. 11209.) 


432. June 29, 1943. Resolution No. 124, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, extending the 
export prohibition provisions on cattle and beef, 
as contained in Resolution No. 9 of June 22, 
1942 (see Cuba 1796, BuLLETIN, January 1943), 
to include all kinds of meat (pork, lamb and 
mutton, fresh, frozen, salted, preserved, dried, 


etc.). (Gaceta Oficial, July 3, 1943, p. 11364.) 


433. June 30, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1924, designating a commission to go to the 
United States to study wartime immigration 
legislation. (Gaceta Oficial, July 2, 1943, p. 
11303.) 


434. June 30, 1943. Resolution No. 125, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, requiring stock- 
raisers and slaughterhouse operators to make 
weekly declarations of their stocks of cattle and 
beef on hand, and making other provisions to 
insure an adequate meat supply for the country. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 3, 1943, p. 11365.) 


435. June 30,1943. Resolution No. 126, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing meas- 
ures to regulate the exportation of alcohol, in 
order to guarantee an adequate supply for na- 
tional requirements. (Gaceta Oficial, July 3, 1943, 
p. 11366.) 


436. July 2,1943. Presidential Decree No. 1983, 
declaring as necessary to national defense, for the 
duration of the war, the operation and production 
of specified industries and services (public utilities, 
transportation, mining, agriculture and food proc- 
essing, construction, fuel, and the production, 
processing, distribution, and exportation of 
essential war or strategic materials), and making 
provisions for the settlement of labor conflicts in 
those industries without cessation of work. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 8, 1943, p. 11653.) 


437. July 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2014, freezing for the duration of the war and six 
months thereafter, the rates for public utilities 
and freight and passenger transportation services 
that were in effect on the date of the decree; pro- 
viding that the same special freight rates applied to 
transportation of the 1942 sugar crop should also 
apply to the 1943 crop; and making other pro- 
visions. (Gaceta Oficial, July 10, 1943, p. 11814.) 


438. July 5, 1943. Resolution No. 127, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, making special 
provisions in regard to quotas and distribution of 
tires and tubes for passenger automobiles. (Gaceta 


Oficial, July 7, 1943, p. 11591.) 


439. July 8,1943. Presidential Decree No. 2026, 
authorizing a special budget allocation of $43,900 
for payment of monthly bonuses of 10 and 20 per- 
cent of their base pay to officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy who are engaged in coastal patrol or 
convoy service or sailing in foreign waters. 


(Gaceta Oficial, July 12, 1943, p. 11878.) 


440. July 8, 1943. Resolution No. 128, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, making further 
provisions regulating the trade, distribution, and 
consumption of iron and steel materials (see Cuba 
151, 190c, and 236, BuLLETIN, August 1942 and 
January 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, July 12, 1943, 
p. 11847.) 


441. July 9, 1943. Resolution No. 129, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing maximum 
prices for specified soaps and cleaning powders. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 12, 1943, p. 11911.) 

442. July 15, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2083, setting up a special fund of $50,000 for seeds, 
instruction booklets, services, and other expenses 
in connection with carrying out the Ministry of 
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Agriculture’s Emergency Crop Plan. (Gaceta 
Oficial, July 16, 1943, p. 12229.) 


443. July 15, 1943. Resolution No. 131, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, facilitating pro- 
cedure for the exportation of alcohol and alcoholic 
drinks. (Gaceta Oficial, July 20, 1943, p. 12359.) 


444. July 16, 1943. Decree, Minister of Com- 
merce, ratifying all the Ministry of Commerce 
resolutions, decrees, and orders now in effect 
pertaining to the control of exports of various 
articles, products, and materials established by 
Presidential Decree No. 3485 of December 27, 
1941 (see Cuba 26, Butietin, April 1942). 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 23, 1943, p. 12584.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


88a. April 19, 1943. Resolution No. 33, Nation- 
al Commission of Transportation and Petroleum 
Control, prescribing measures to prevent the ex- 
cessive or unnecessary use of electric current. 


(Gaceta Oficial, May 12, 1943.) 


885. April 29,1943. Rate Order No. 2, National 
Maritime Commission, prescribing freight rates 
for merchant vessels of national registry of more 
than 20 tons, effective May 10, 1943. (Gaceta 
Oficial, May 12, 1943.) 


88c. May 4, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1131, 
giving the force of a decree to Resolution No. 33 
of the National Commission of Transportation and 
Petroleum Control (see 88a above). (Gaceta Oficial, 
May 12, 1943.) 


88d. May 7, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1140, 
giving the force of a decree to Rate Order No.2 of 
the National Maritime Commission in regard to 
freight rates for merchant vessels (see 884 above). 


(Gaceta Oficial, May 12, 1943.) 


ECUADOR 


19o,. June 26,1942. Decree No. 1029, increasing 
the capital of the Ecuadorean Development Cor- 
poration (Corporacién Ecuatoriana de Fomento) (see 
Ecuador 19, BULLETIN, February 1943). (Men- 
tioned in Registro Oficial, April 13, 1943.) 

49d). March 9,1943. Decree No. 404, exempting 
from income and capital investment taxes the 
loans made by the Rubber Reserve Company to 
rubber producers in the country. (Registro 
Oficial, April 2, 1943.) 

49e. (Registro Oficial, April 5, 1943.) 

51. April 12, 1943. Decree No. 542, clarifying 
the legality of the establishment of the Ecuadorean 


Development Corporation, created by Decrees 
Nos. 924 and 1029 of June 4 and 26, 1942 (see 


Ecuador 199, BULLETIN, February 1943, and 195, 
above). (Registro Oficial, April 13, 1943.) 


52. May 14, 1943. Decree requiring all pro- 
ducers and holders of wheat to declare their stocks 
on hand and making the Mortgage Bank of 
Ecuador (Banco Hipotecario del Ecuador) the sole 
agent for buying and selling wheat. (El Comercio, 
Quito, May 16, 1943.) 


EL SALVADOR 


58,;. March 26, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 22, 
levying a stamp tax of one col6én on import 
licenses (see E] Salvador 57, BULLETIN, July 1943), 
and prescribing regulations for its collection. 
(Diario Oficial, April 3, 1943.) 


66. March 28, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 9, 
amending Legislative Decree No. 21 of March 13, 
1942 (see El Salvador 17, BuLLETIN, July 1942) 
(in regard to payments of debts owed to blocked 
nationals.) (Diario Oficial, June 1, 1943.) 


67. May 28,1943. Presidential decree extending 
for the month of June certain provisions of the 
Executive Decree of March 18, 1943 (see El 
Salvador 57, BuLLETIN, July 1943) in regard to 
the procurement of import licenses. (Diario 


Oficial, June 4, 1943.) 


68. June 5, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 17, 
extending the state of siege established by Legis- 
lative Decree No. 91 of December 8, 1941 (see 
El Salvador 2, Buttetin, April 1942.) (Diario 
Oficial, June 7, 1943.) 


69. June 10, 1943. Bulletin, Ministry of the 
Treasury, Public Credit, Industry, and Com- 
merce, advising the public that any person serving 
as agent or intermediary in selling emigration 
permits to persons living in German-occupied 
territory will be immediately included in the 
Black List and treated as an enemy. (Diario 
Nuevo, San Salvador, June 11, 1943.) 


70. July 6, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 31, 
amending Legislative Decree No. 22 of March 25, 
1943 (see 58; above) with regard to the procedure 
for collecting the stamp tax on import licenses. 
(Diario Oficial, July 10, 1943.) 


GUATEMALA 


81. June 15, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3049, levying war taxes on exports of cinchona 
bark, honey, and wax from plantations owned by 


blocked nationals or persons on the Proclaimed 
List. (Diario de Centro América, June 16, 1943.) 


82. June 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3051, prescribing regulations for the enforcement 
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of the war tax on coffee produced on plantations 
owned by blocked nationals or persons on the 
Proclaimed List (see Guatemala 10, 27, and 76, 
BuL.eTin, April 1942, October 1942, and August 
1943, respectively). (Diario de Centro América, 
June 19, 1943.) 


83. June —, 1943. Instructions issued by the 
President that all plantations should produce 
articles of prime necessity. (E/ Liberal Progresista, 
Guatemala, June 25, 1943.) 


84. July 10, 1943. Instructions from the Presi- 
dent to the Office of Coordination to increase the 
the amount of gasoline and tires for trucks carrying 
articles of prime necessity, especially corn, and 
fixing a retail price for corn in the capital. 
(El Liberal Progresista, Guatemala, July 10, 1943.) 


HAITI 


77. June —, 1943. Executive Decree No. 277, 
exempting from import duties all imports of tires, 
tubes, and automotive spare parts for use exclu- 
sively by the Haitian Transportation Company in 
connection with its overland operations in pro- 
visioning Puerto Rico, and exempting such imports 
from payment of wharfage charges in case the 
goods enter through ports other than Port-au- 
Prince. (Le Moniteur, June 7, 1943, mentioned in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, July 24, 
1943.) 
HONDURAS 


206. October 28, 1942. Presidential Order No. — 


614, approving Resolution No. 19 of the Postmas- 
ter General, October 27, 1942, which declares in- 
valid for the duration of the war the article in the 
contract between the Grace Line and the Postmas- 
ter General which provides for mail to be carried 
and certain officials of Honduras to be transported 
free of charge in the boats of the Line, because of 
wartime difficulties in carrying out this part of the 
contract. (La Gaceta, June 18, 1943.) 


35. June 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 62, 
establishing press and mail censorship and pre- 
scribing rules of procedure for carrying out the 
decree through a Censorship Commission. (La 
Gaceta, June 10. 1943.) 


MEXICO 


16;. February 4, 1942. Decree fixing a duty 
on “certificates of necessity” of 0.2 percent of the 
total price of the imported articles. (Diario 
Oficial, February 16, 1942.) 


138a. February 28, 1943. Regulation for the 
organization of the National Naval Reserve. 


Effective ten days after publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, June 25, 1943.) 


1456. March 17, 1943. Decree establishing 
priority in favor of the railways in the production 
of wooden railroad ties, by requiring that all 
persons engaged in forestry exploitation in states 
where railways are located must devote at least 
50 percent of their exploitation to the production 
of ties, and prescribing rules and regulations for 
fulfillment of this requirement. Effective ten 
days following publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, July 28, 1943.) 


152a. April 21, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of per- 
sons and firms included under the provisions of 
the law on enemy property and business. (See 
Mexico 167, BuLtEeTIN, September 1943, and 
other references noted therein.) (Dzario Oficial, 
July 21, 1943.) 

164a. May 31,1943. Decree amending the regu- 
lation of the Military Service Law (see Mexico 
826, BuLLeTIN, February 1943). Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
July 12, 1943.) 

167a. June 2, 1943. Presidential Order provid- 
ing that a representative of the Agrarian De- 
partment shall be a member of the commission 
established by the order of May 4, 1942, to 
study the emigration of Mexican workers to 
foreign countries. (Diario Oficial, July 20, 1943.) 


167b. June 3, 1943. Decree declaring the rubber 
industry of the country to be more than adequate 
for supplies of rubber and prohibiting the estab- 
lishment of any new factories for the manufacture 
of rubber products. Effective on publication in 
the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, July 7, 1943.) 


167c. June 7, 1943. Decree authorizing a lapel 
button and insignia for army conscripts who have 
completed their required active army duty. 
Effective three days after publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, July 12, 1943.) 


168a. June 8, 1943. Decree fixing a provisional 
emergency freight rate for national vessels that 
ply between Southeastern and Gulf of Mexico 
ports. Effective on publication in the Dvzario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, July 9, 1943.) 

1684. June 9, 1943. Decree adding to Article 
104 of the Agrarian Code of December 31, 1942, 
new provisions pertaining to the cultivation and 
exploitation of guayule rubber. Effective ten 
days after publication in the Diario Oficial. (Di- 
ario Oficial, July 17, 1943.) 
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172. June 15, 1943. Decree establishing a 
national guaranty fund for agricultural credit 
operations and prescribing rules and regulations 
pertaining to its administration. Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
July 8, 1943.) 

173. June 15, 1943. Decree prolonging for 
another two years, in view of scarcity of raw 
materials resulting from the war, the period fixed 
by the decree of June 8, 1937, which restricted and 
regulated expansion in the manufacture and trade 
of silk, rayon, and their products. Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
July 10, 1943.) 

174. June 21, 1943. Decree adding certain 
articles to the list of those specified for manufacture 
from rubber in the decree of April 19, 1943 (see 
Mexico 152, BuLLETIN, August 1943). Effective 
on publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
July 7, 1943.) 


175. June 21, 1943. Decree establishing a new 
base price for rubber and repealing the decree of 
October 27, 1942 (see Mexico 99d, BULLETIN, 
March 1943). Effective on publication in the 
Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, July 8, 1942.) 


176. June 28, 1943. Decree amending the de- 
crees in reference to the registration of specified 
Mexican bonds (see Mexico 69a, 98d, and 109, 
Bu.eTin, March 1943, and 137, BULLETIN, June 
1943), by extending the time limit for such regis- 
tration to August 31, 1943. (Diario Oficial, July 2, 
1943.) 


177. June 28, 1943. Clarification of the Decree 
of June 15, 1943, in regard to exemption from 
import duties for arsenite, arsenate of calcium and 
magnesium, and insecticides prepared therefrom 
(see Mexico 169, BuLLETIN, September 1943). 
(Diario Oficial, July 1, 1943.) 


178. June 29, 1943. Order, Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy, fixing maximum farm prices for 
agricultural products throughout the Republic. 
(Diario Oficial, July 13, 1943.) 


179. July 3, 1943. Decree amending the decree 
of May 19, 1943 (see Mexico 159a, BULLETIN, 
September 1943), by prescribing additional rules 
concerning the importation of merchandise in 
freight cars through the customs offices at Piedras 
Negras, Coahuila, and Nuevo Laredo and Mata- 
moros, Tamaulipas. Effective on publication in 
the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, July 8, 1943.) 

180. July 6, 1943. Decree amending the decree 
of February 4, 1942 (see 16; above) by raising the 
duty levied for “‘certificates of necessity’ (now 


called ‘export recommendations’’) to .5 percent of 
the total price of the imported articles. Effective 
on publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario 
Oficial, July 8, 1943.) 


NICARAGUA 


35a. Presidential Decree No. 835, temporarily 
abolishing all municipal and welfare taxes on the 
production, sale, introduction, or exportation of 
rubber. (La Gaceta, March 3, 1943.) 


38a. April 28, 1943. Notification by the Price 
Control Board to importers of the availability of 
certain drugs requiring import permits. (La 
Prensa, Managua, April 29, 1943.) 

42. May 17, 1943. Order, Price and Trade 
Control Board, fixing the price of sugar. (La 
Prensa, Managua, May 18, 1943.) 


43. June 7, 1943. Resolution, Price and Trade 
Control Board, fixing the rent of carriages. (La 
Prensa, Managua, June 8, 1943.) 


44. June 7, 1943. Resolution, Price and Trade 
Control Board, fixing prices of pork and lard. (La 
Prensa, Managua, June 8, 1943.) 


45. June 10, 1943. Order, Price and Trade Con- 
trol Board, fixing the price of specified machetes. 
(La Prensa, Managua, June 11, 1943.) 


46. June 21, 1943. Order, Price and Trade 
Control Board, fixing the price of specified soap. 
(La Prensa, Managua, June 22, 1943.) 


47. June 29, 1943. Memorandum, Price and 
Trade Control Board, issuing regulations to curb 
the selling of goods at black market prices. La 
Prensa, Managua, July 1, 1943.) 


48. June 30, 1943. Notification by the Price 
and Trade Control Board to agents and repre- 
sentatives of foreign commercial houses that they 
must report the names and addresses of the houses 
they represent to the Department of Imports. 
(La Prensa, Managua, July 1, 1943.) 


49. July 1, 1943. Memorandum, Price and 
Trade Control Board, fixing new meat prices, 
with increases in the price of luxury meats. (La 
Prensa, Managua, July 3, 1943.) 

50. July 3, 1943. Law expropriating the prop- 
erty of citizens of Axis nations and of persons on 
the Black List, and prescribing rules and regula- 
tions pertaining thereto. (La Prensa, Managua, 
July 4, 1943.) 


PANAMA 


73. June 10, 1943. Decree No. 32, Office of 
Price Control, extending to December 31, 1943, 
the provisions of Decree No. 24 of February 4, 
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1943, which fixed retail prices for certain food 
and other products (see Panama 61, BULLETIN, 
June 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, June 14, 1943.) 


74. June 11, 1943. Decree No. 33, Office of 
Price Control, extending to December 31, 1943, 
the provisions of Decree No. 9 of September 23, 
1942, which fixed prices for certain food products 
in Panama and Colon (see Panama 39, BULLETIN, 
February 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, June 14, 1943.) 


75. June 12, 1943. Decree No. 34, Office of 
Price Control, fixing maximum prices for beef in 
specified districts. (Gaceta Oficial, June 14, 1943.) 


76. June 26, 1943. Executive Decree No. 17, 
creating the Office of Imports, Price, and Supply 
Control to replace the two former Offices of Price 
Control and Import Control, and outlining its 
duties and functions. (La Estrella de Panamé, 
Panama, June 27, 1943.) 


PERU 


45a. October 30, 1942. Supreme Decree regu- 
lating the functions of the Food Board (Junta de 
Alimentacién), which was established by a Supreme 
Decree of March 26, 1940. (Mentioned in E/ 
Peruano, May 25. 1943.) 


65. April 30, 1943. Supreme Decree permitting 
poultry raising in Lima, Callao, and Balnearios 
(El Comercio, Lima, May 3, 1943.) 


66. May 5, 1943. Supreme Resolution raising 
the purchase price of unhulled rice authorized by 
the Supreme Decree of April 20, 1943 (see Peru 63, 
BULLETIN, September 1943.) (EI Comercio, Lima, 
May 6, 1943.) 

67. May 13,1943. Supreme Resolution No. 297, 
fixing the price of seed potatoes and authorizing 
the Ministry of Agriculture to acquire unsold seed 
for potato growers in the coastal regions, in fur- 
therance of the 1943-44 agricultural campaign. 
(El Peruano, May 31, 1943.) 


68. May 14, 1943. Supreme Decree authorizing 
the Ministry of Finance to open a supplementary 
credit to pay expenses of the Office of Petroleum 
Control and the General Coordinator of National 
Transport. (EI Peruano, May 29, 1943.) 


69. May 20, 1943. Supreme Resolution approv- 
ing the contract of May 19, 1943, between the 
Governments of Peru and the United States, rela- 
tive to the formation of an Inter-American Coop- 
erative Food Production Service. (El Peruano, 
May 25, 1943.) 

70. May 20. 1943, Supreme Decree prescribing 
rules and regulations concerning the expropria- 
tion, beginning June 1, 1943, of businesses, prop- 


erty, and rights of nationals of Axis or Axis- 
controlled countries, covered by the Supreme De- 
cree of April 10, 1943 (see Peru 62, BuLLETIN, 
September 1943). (EI Peruano, May 27, 1943.) 


71. May 20, 1943. Supreme Decree requiring 
exporters to obtain permits from the Minister of 
Finance, who will allocate available shipping 
space for the export of national products and man- 
ufactures, except petroleum and its derivatives. 


(El Peruano, May 27, 1943.) 


72. May 20, 1943. Supreme Resolution estab- 
lishing the procedure for the allocation of available 
shipping space for the export of national products, 
according to the Supreme Decree of the same date 
(see 71 above). (EI Peruano, May 27, 1943.) 


73. May 21,1943. Supreme Resolution defining 
the functions of the Food Boards, created October 
30, 1942, in order to assure normal supplies of 
beef for the capital. (El Peruano, May 25, 1943.) 


74. May 28, 1943. Supreme Decree establishing 
a committee which is to have charge of buying 
and distribution of untanned cattle hides; for- 
bidding the export of such hides without per- 
mission from the Ministry of the Treasury; and 
authorizing the fixing of their buying and selling 
prices. (El Peruano, May 29, 1943.) 


UNITED STATES 


411a. June 24, 1943. Order No. 1166, Depart- 
ment of State, creating within the Department an 
Office of Foreign Economic Coordination to be 
responsible, as far as the Department is con- 
cerned, for the coordination of (1) activities 
related to economic affairs in liberated areas and 
the facilitation of military-civilian cooperation 
in regard thereto; and (2) the foreign policy 
aspects of wartime economic controls and oper- 
ations. (State Department Bulletin, June 26, 1943.) 


421. July 1, 1943. Public Law 108 (78th Con- 
gress), Military Appropriation Act, 1944, making 
appropriations for the Military Establishment for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, including 
$23,655,481,000 for the Air Corps; $2,472,401,500 
for the Engineer Service; $446,212,000 for the 
Medical Department; $7,992,522,000 for the 
Ordnance Department; $1,711,000 for Special 
Service Schools; $26,632,000 for seacoast defenses; 
and $500,000 for inter-American relations. 


422. July 1, 1943. Public Law 110 (78th Con- 
gress), establishing a Women’s Army Corps for 
service in the Army of the United States and 
repealing the Act of May 14, 1942 (see United 
States 131, BuLLeTIN, August 1942). 
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423. July 3, 1943. Public Law 112 (78th Con- 
gress), providing for the settlement of claims for 
damage to or loss or destruction of property or 
personal injury or death caused by military per- 
sonnel or civilian employees, or otherwise incident 
to activities, of the War Department or of the 
Army. 

424. July 7, 1943. Public Law 119 (78th Con- 
gress), increasing by $300,000,000 the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for defense housing 
under the Act of October 14, 1940, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


425. July 7, 1943. Executive Order No. 9360, 
suspending the eight-hour law as to laborers and 
mechanics employed by the Department of the 
Interior on public works within the United 
States. (Federal Register, July 10, 1943.) 


426. July 8, 1943. Public Law 123 (78th Con- 
gress), authorizing for the duration of the war and 
six months thereafter the use of part of the United 
States Capitol Grounds east of the Union Station 
for the parking of motor vehicles. 


427. July 9, 1943. Public Law 124 (78th Con- 
gress), relieving newspapers and periodical publi- 
cations which have voluntarily suspended publi- 
cation for the duration of the war from payment 
of second-class application fees upon resumption 
of publication. 


428. July 9, 1943. Public Law 126 (78th Con- 
gress), amending the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 by providing for the postponement 
of the induction of high-school students who have 
completed more than half of their academic year. 


429. July 9, 1943. Public Law 127 (78th Con- 
gress), providing a penalty for the willful violation 
of regulations or orders respecting the protection 
or security of vessels, airports, ports, or water- 
front facilities. 


430. July 9, 1943. Public Law 128 (78th Con- 
gress), providing for clerical assistance at post 
offices, branches, or stations serving military and 
naval personnel, during the present war and for 
six months thereafter. 


431. July 12, 1943. Public Law 130 (78th Con- 
gress), establishing in the Medical Department of 
the Army a corps to be known as the Pharmacy 
Corps. 

432. July 12, 1943. Public Law 137 (78th Con- 
gress), authorizing the use for war purposes of 
silver held or owned by the United States. 

433. July 12, 1943. Public Law 139 (78th Con- 
gress), making appropriations for war agencies in 
the Executive Office of the President for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1944, and for other purposes. 


434. July 13, 1943. Public Law 141 (78th 
Congress), authorizing the deportation of aliens 
to countries allied with the United States. 


435. July 13, 1943. Public Law 145 (78th 
Congress), amending the Act to authorize black- 
outs in the District of Columbia, approved 
December 26, 1941, as amended (see United 
States 22a and 209, BuLtetin, November 1942), 
by authorizing the expenditure of not more than 
$25,000 per year for expenses in connection with 
the coordination of nonprotective volunteer 
civilian services. 


436. July 14, 1943. Public Law 149 (78th 
Congress), to prevent the payment of excessive 
fees or compensation in connection with the 
negotiation of war contracts. 


437. July 15, 1943. Public Law 150 (78th 
Congress), authorizing the appropriation of an 
additional $200,000,000 to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act to expedite the provision of 
housing in connection with national defense, 
approved October 14, 1940, as amended. 


438. July 15, 1943. Executive Order No. 9361, 
supplementing the Executive Order establishing 
the Office of War Mobilization (see United States 
392, BuLLeTin, August 1943), terminating the 
Board of Economic Warfare, establishing an 
Office of Economic Warfare in the Office for 
Emergency Management, and prescribing other 
measures for the unifying of foreign economic 
affairs. (Federal Register, July 17, 1943.) 


439. July 16, 1943. Public Law 151 (78th 
Congress), Joint Resolution to continue the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as an agency of 
the United States, to increase its borrowing 
power, and for other purposes. 


440. July 23, 1943. Executive Order No. 9363, 
redistributing certain functions of the Secretary 
of War and the Judge Advocate General with 
respect to certain court-martial cases. (Federal 
Register, July 27, 1943.) 

441. July 26, 1943. Executive Order No. 9364, 
prescribing the total enlisted and appointed 
strength of the Women’s Army Corps at not to 
exceed 200,000 (see 422 above). (Federal Register, 
July 28, 1943.) 


442. July 26, 1943. Presidential Proclamation 
No. 2590, invoking aid and support by citizens 
for the Third War Loan drive. (Federal Register, 
July 29, 1943.) 

443. July 27, 1943. General Order No. 17, 
Rev., War Shipping Administration, prescribing 
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rules and regulations regarding the employment 
of graduates of Training Organization schools and 
stations on American, Panamanian, and Hondu- 
ran flag vessels owned by or under charter to the 
War Shipping Administration. (Federal Register, 
July 30, 1943.) 


444, July 29, 1943. Executive Order No. 9365, 
establishing the Women’s Army Corps medal. 
(Federal Register, July 31, 1943.) 


445. July 30, 1943. Executive Order No. 9366, 
relating to the operation and distribution of 
electric energy at the Denison Dam, the Grand 
River Dam, and the Norfork Dam, in the States 
of Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas; establishing 
unified administrative control, in order to make 
the power available to war plants and other 
purposes. (Federal Register, August 3, 1943.) 


URUGUAY 


11). February 6,1942. Presidential Decree No. 
8343/31, fixing a maximum sum of 300 pesos that 
persons absenting themselves from the country 
may take with them. (Diario Oficial, February 
18, 1942.) 


11,. February 13,1942. Presidential Decree No. 
650/941, establishing wholesale prices for alcohoi 
for heating, industrial, surgical, perfumery, and 
other purposes. (Diario Oficial, February 25, 
1942.) 


120. May 14, 1943. Presidential decree pro- 
viding for the development and control of the 
manufacture and installation of gasogenes by 
placing the technical control under supervision 
of the ANCAP and economic control under the 
General Office of Economic Affairs; and creating 
a Gasogene Committee to coordinate the duties 
and functions of those two entities. (Diario Oficial, 
May 25, 1943. 


121. May 31, 1943. Resolution creating a 
special committee in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs for the study of post-war problems. (Men- 
tioned in Foresgn Commerce Weekly, Washington, 
July 10, 1943.) 


122. June 9, 1943. Presidential decree fixing 
maximum prices for tin plate. (Diario Oficial, 
June 15, 1943, mentioned in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, July 17, 1943.) 


123. June 14, 1943. Presidential decree requir- 
ing agriculturists, dealers, manufacturers, import- 
ers, representatives, and consignees to make 
declarations of their stocks of edible oils and 
oléaginous seeds. (Diario Oficial, June 17. 1943, 


mentioned in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washing- 
ton, July 17, 1943.) 

124. June 15, 1943. Presidential decree fixing 
maximum prices for domestic rice. (Diario 
Oficial, June 21, 1943. 

125. June 17, 1943. Presidential decree fixing 
prices for charcoal of domestic manufacture. 
(Diario Oficial, June 17, 1943, mentioned in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, July 17, 
1943.) 

126. June 18, 1943. Presidential decree fixing 
maximum retail prices for denatured alcohol. 
(Diario Oficial, June 30, 1943, mentioned in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Washington, July 31, 1943.) 


VENEZUELA 


107. April 17,1943. Resolution No. 77, National 
Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum prices 
for certain medicinal products. (Gaceta Oficial, 
April 16, 1943.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


546. October 7, 1942. Announcement of a co- 
operative plan of the United States, British, and 
other Governments for the establishment of a 
United Nations Commission for the Investigation 
of War Crimes. (State Department Bulletin. October 
10, 1942.) 

94e. May 19, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Peru and the United States for the 
establishment of an Inter-American Cooperative 
Food Production Service. (El Peruano, Lima, 
May 25, 1943.) 

99. June 14,1943. Agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, supplementing the agreement 
of July 8, 1942 (see Bilateral and Multilateral 
Measures 26, BULLETIN, October 1942), relating 
to the principles and procedures applicable to the 
provision of aid by the Government of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands to the armed forces of the 
United States. (State Department Bulletin, June 
26, 1943.) 

100. June 26, 1943. Agreement between the 
United States and Nicaragua for the extension 
after June 30, 1943, and until six months from the 
date of a notice of termination given by either 
Government, of a cooperative agreement for ex- 
tension and continuation of plantation rubber in- 
vestigations in Nicaragua signed January 11, 1941. 
(State Department Bulletin, July 10, 1943.) 

101. June 28, 1943. Agreement between the 
United States and Honduras for the extension 
after June 30, 1943, and until six months from the 
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date of a notice of termination given by either 
Government, of a cooperative agreement for plan- 
tation rubber investigations in Honduras signed 
February 28, 1941. (State Department Bulletin, 
July 10, 1943.) 


102. July —, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Argentina and Brazil facilitating 
the construction of the international bridge be- 
tween the Brazilian city of Uruguaiana and the 
Argentine town of Paso de los Libres, particularly 
for the purpose of avoiding difficulties resulting 
from the war in the procurement of essential 
materials. (Boletim No. 255, Servigo de Informa- 


goes do Ministério das Relacgdes Exteriores, Rio 
de Janeiro, July 23, 1943.) 

103. July 15, 1943. Inauguration at Washing- 
ton, D. C., of the United Nations Interim Com- 
mission on Food and Agriculture. (State Depart- 
ment Bulletin, July 17, 1943. 


104. July 17, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Guate- 
mala providing for the detail of an officer of the 
United States Army of the grade of lieutenant 
colonel to serve as director of the Polytechnic 
School of Guatemala. (State Department Bulletin, 
July 17, 1943.) 


DIKE 


Registration of Treaties 


in the Pan American Union 


MANUEL S. CANYES 
Chief, Juridical Division of the Pan American Union 


Part II 


IN COMPLIANCE with a plan adopted in 
1938 at the Eighth International Confer- 
ence of American States, the BULLETIN of 
the Pan American Union has regularly 
published a list of the treaties, to which 
American nations are parties, that are 
registered in the Union. The first list 


appeared in November 1941 and the second 
in September 1942. The first part of the 
third list, which includes the conventions 
and agreements registered in the Pan 
American Union from June 30, 1942, to 
June 30, 1943, was published in September 
1943; the second and last part follows. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 53 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available to 


officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs are 


administered by a Director General and an Assist- 
ant Director, elected by and responsible to a 
Governing Board composed of the Secretary of 
State of the United States and representatives in 
Washington of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divi- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 115,000 
volumes and many maps. The BuLLETIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 


lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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A GLOVEMAKER IN AREQUIPA, PERU 


As more and more women are employed in Latin American factories and business, they become increas- 
ingly interested in improving their position. 
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Women’s Organizations in Ecuador, 


Paraguay, and Peru 


MARY M. CANNON 
Inter-American Representative of the Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


Women of South America who give their 
time to organizations do so because they 
want to combine their efforts with those of 
others to work on specific problems such as 
child health, illiteracy, or women’s politi- 
cal and civil rights. Few women’s or- 
ganizations in South America have any 
resemblance to the ‘‘Wednesday afternoon 
lecture and tea” type of group so familiar 
in the United States. There may be lec- 
tures and social functions but they are not 
ends in themselves. The pattern for wo- 
men’s groups in South America is as dis- 
tinctive, as characteristic of their countries, 
as the music or the food. It is almost im- 
possible to make comparisons between wo- 
men’s organizations in North and South 
America because only similar things can 
be understood by comparing them. 
Foreigners rarely have opportunity to 
know the activities of women’s organiza- 


tions and to appreciate the contribution of 
these groups to the social welfare and prog- 
ress of their countries. The casual, stop- 
over visitor to Guayaquil, Ecuador, for 
example, may come away with recollec- 
tions of a splendid hotel, sidewalk cafés, 
heat, an interesting and busy river, and 
cacao nuts spread out to dry on streets 
near the docks. I was fortunate enough 
to stay there longer and had the privilege 
of meeting some of the leaders of various 
women’s organizations, as attractive, intel- 
ligent, and energetic a group of women as 
could be found anywhere, who are doing 
valuable work in their city. Let me cite 
a few examples. 

The Legién Pro-Educacién Popular in 
Guayaquil has grown from a very small 
group to one hundred members. Sefora 
Rosa Borja de Icaza, one of the founders, 
is at present director of the National 
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MEMBERS OF THE “LEC” IN QUITO 


The members meet once a week for informal classes and discussion. 


Library in Quito. Since its beginning in 
1933 the Legién has initiated and carried 
on projects that are based on community 
problems. ‘Today there are three major 
pieces of work. The first is a workshop 
where women are taught to make lace, to 
embroider, to do fine sewing; they come 
each day to work and receive a good per- 
centage of the profit from articles sold. 
The second is a center for boys who are in 
street trades—selling newspapers and lot- 
tery tickets, shining shoes. Some of the 
youngsters have no homes, sleep in door- 
ways at night, take care of themselves the 
best they can. The building rented by the 
Legién has ample space indoors and out 
for a number of boys; 50 come now for 
lunch, recreation, and afternoon classes. 
There are washing facilities, and faces and 


(The author is at right center.) 


hands are shining when the boys go to the 
tables for their lunch. The third project 
is concerned with libraries for the people, 
one of waich is for children out-of-doors in 
a park. Formerly literacy classes were 
given for women and girls; and school 
lunchrooms for undernourished children 
were opened by the Legién. Whenever 
the government will take over projects 
already under way, the Legi6én starts new 
ones. 

Some of the women who are in the 
Legién are active also in other lines of 
work, such as the women’s division of the 
Red Cross, which some time ago estab- 
lished a clinic for mothers and children. 
Recently classes for first-aid volunteers 
were started, with 200 students. 

One afternoon I was taken to visit classes 
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held once a week for wage-earning women 
and wives of workers. There were 650 
present the afternoon of the visit and the 
place was a beehive; in one corner was a 
class in reading, nearby one in writing; 
farther on in the patio girls were learning 
to draw; other women and girls, with 
their papers spread out on tables and the 
floor, were learning to cut patterns and to 
sew. ‘These classes are taught by volun- 
teers and are organized by an association 
called Damas Protectoras del Obrero working 
under the direction of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Young white-collar employees in Guaya- 
quil, Quito, Riobamba, and Ambato have 
clubs called “LEC” (Liga de Empleadas 
Catélicas). ‘The members are very at- 
tractive, alert, and interested in their 
jobs. The LEC in Quito has plans and 
dreams of its own club rooms, large enough 
for classes, so that girls who need to work 
can acquire more skill and be better pre- 
pared for their jobs. The members are 
anxious also that girls do their jobs well 
in order to give women employees more 
prestige. These groups meet once a week 
for religious instruction and informal 
classes and discussions, and once a month 
they go on all-day hikes and picnics. 

The Red Cross in Quito is very active. 
A day nursery, the distribution of chil- 
dren’s clothes, and homes for old and 
handicapped people are in the scope of 
their activities. ‘They also have war emer- 
gency projects: the printing and distribu- 
tion of health and hygiene pamphlets for 
school children and workers, first-aid 
courses in high schools and in workers’ 
centers, and a blood bank for national 
emergencies. 

Turning now to the republic of Para- 
guay, we find that the story of its women, 
of the work they have done and still are 
doing for the life of the nation, is an 
amaziag and fascinating epic. There are 


many women in Asuncidén who are well 
prepared and doing splendid jobs but until 
recently they have faced their problems 
single-handed rather than use the added 
power that an organization can give them. 
Traditional charity societies under the 
Church have been the only exception in 
the past. The recently organized Consejo 
de Mujeres works through different com- 
mittees, the most active one being the 
Temperance League. The Consejo’s pres- 
ident is still enthusiastic about some of the 
ideas acquired at a Pan American Confer- 
ence of Women in Baltimore in 1920. The 
school teachers, most of whom are women, 
have an important professional organiza- 
tion. The heroic work of the women in 
caring for the sick and wounded during 
the Chaco war (1932-35) was under the 
direction of the Paraguayan Red Cross. 
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LAURA JIMENEZ R. 


President of the Catholic League of Employed 
Women (LEC), in Quito. 
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One of the most remarkable women I 
have met is Sefora Mercedes Valdez de 
Vacher de Tournemine, who has estab- 
lished and directs a charity society called 
Obra de Beneficenciaa Domicilio. ‘The women 
who work with her visit the homes of needy 
people, find food, clothing, school books 
for them, and help them to get work. The 
home of Sefora de Tournemine is the 
headquarters; her age and illness are very 
slight inhibitions to her will. 

The Accién Catélica program is being 
organized in Paraguay following the same 
plan used in other South American coun- 
tries; that is, along age and occupational 
lines. Home women and employed women 
are organized in separate groups, as are 
the men. 

As I travelled from the east coast of 
South America to Peru I stopped first in 
the lovely city of Arequipa before going 
to Lima. A southern inland city, Are- 
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A PERUVIAN BUSINESS GIRL 


quipa is distant from Lima, the capital, in 
miles and in many other ways. By repu- 
tation it is very conservative, but changes 
go on within. It was in Arequipa that 
I first became acquainted with the 
women’s organization called Accion Feme- 
nina Peruana. With the Nazi-Fascist threat 
to the democracies the Accién Femenina 
Peruana in Lima intensified its efforts to 
unite Peruvian women and established 
member groups in Arequipa and Cuzco. 
The Arequipa branch was just four months 
old when I was there in April 1943. The 
immediate purpose is the defense of de- 
mocracy and the organization of women 
for service. The long-time plan of work 
has been based on the Declaration in 
Favor of Women’s Rights made at the Pan 
American Conference at Lima in 1938. In 
brief, the leaders say they want “‘justice”’ 
for women. 

The report I wrote from Arequipa states, 
‘The women here are alert, intelligent, 
and eager to accomplish something for 
women. They have recently been asked 
to give a series of talks for the Women’s 
Section of the Trade Union Federation. 
They are working to get a vocational 
school for girls. This branch has 40 mem- 
bers; the majority are young employed 
women, teachers, office employees, nurses. 
There is one lawyer, the only woman 
lawyer in Arequipa. Writers and univer- 
sity students are active members.” 

The Unién Cultural Femenina, another 
women’s club in Arequipa, has for its aim 
to encourage women to continue their 
education through attendance at classes, 
through reading and study. The Union 
organizes classes in sewing, cooking, first 
aid; broadcasts musical programs; and 
sponsors an annual exposition of home 
industries. The president says it is diffi- 
cult to interest women; they are afraid 
of being criticised for doing something 
different. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ASUNCION, PARAGUAY 


The one at the left, Srta. Maria Adela Garcete Speratti, is the Paraguayan member of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women. 


The women’s groups of Accién Catélica 
‘in both Arequipa and Lima were working 

very hard. The chief project in Arequipa 
has been serving breakfasts for under- 
nourished children. In the beginning in 
1934, they raised the necessary money. 
Later the financial responsibility was taken 
over by the government, but the members 
continue to give their time for the admin- 
istration of the several dining rooms. 
Last year breakfasts were served to 1,800 
children in different parts of the city. 

In Lima, women of various parishes have 
organized weekly classes for instruction in 
religion and morality, and also in reading 
and writing. In the two centers visited, 
200 and 1,200 were enrolled, with a 
weekly attendance of about 150 and 700. 

The Consejo Nacional de Mujeres in Lima, 
affliated with the International Council 
of Women, was founded 20 years ago. 


The Consejo has assisted wage-earning 
women in securing the payment of wages 
and vacations. In order to improve con- 
ditions of industrial home workers, mem- 
bers of the Consejo took charge of giving 
out home work (shirts and uniforms) for 
the Army and Navy, thus eliminating 
the middleman and increasing the home 
workers’ earnings. Before an official com- 
mittee for motion-picture censorship was 
established by the government, the Con- 
sejo formed a volunteer censorship com- 
mittee. ‘These are just a few of the projects 
that have occupied the Consejo in the past. 
Clubwomen from the United States who 
have visited Lima undoubtedly remember 
with a great deal of pleasure the charming 
hospitality of the Consejo. 

I was, of course, particularly interested 
in organizations that are concerned in some 
way with wage-earning women, but I want 
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HERMELINDA M. DE VERA 


President of Acci6n Femenina Peruana, a women’s 
club in Arequipa. 


to mention Entre Nous, which for a number 
of years has developed splendid cultural 
programs for the people of Lima. Its 
clubhouse, a charming Spanish colonial 
home, is a spacious setting for art exhibits, 
concerts, and lectures. 

A commercial and office employees’ club 
called Sociedad Empleadas de Comercio was 
organized 26 years ago with 10 members, 
chiefly as a mutual-benefit association. 
The 200 young women who are members 
now enjoy medical and sick benefits, free 
classes, a library, and social affairs. ‘The 
first president, now retired, started to 
work for Grace and Company 35 years ago. 
She and others told me about the change 
in attitude toward women who work, how 
difficult it was for them until approxi- 
mately 1935; how sometimes a girl would 
go to work wearing her mantilla, so that 


the neighbors would think she was going to 
mass. 

Accién Femenina Peruana in Lima started 
in 1937 and worked in preparation for the 
Lima Conference of 1938, after which the 
organization was inactive until 1940, when 
it worked for the election of President 
Prado. It has two large rooms for office 
and meetings in a good and convenient 
location in the center of town. ‘The mem- 
bership is an interesting cross-section, for 
there are writers, artists, social workers, fac- 
tory and office employees, teachers, and 
other professional women. They are young, 
enthusiastic, sincere, and are facing with 
courage serious difficulties of finance and 
lack of understanding. They are realisti- 
cally attacking some problems of wage- 
earning women: They have started a co- 
operative for women who are making 
men’s shirts in their homes for pitifully low 
wages, some for Japanese firms; they have 
started night classes for women who work, 
and a legal advisory service. The Accidn, 
with the help of other women, staged a 
fiesta last spring (December 1942) with 
excellent financial results. Some of the 
proceeds were used to help establish Alas 
Blancas, a group of women knitting and 
sewing for the children of the Allied 
Nations. Two groups organized in indus- 
trial centers are working to meet emer- 
gencies and improve conditions in their 
communities. 

The Accién Femenina Peruana of Lima 
asked me to bring a message to the women 
of the United States, which I believe is 
significant. Their message, signed by the 
president, Zorida C. de Moreno, and six- 
teen other members, is a fitting close to 
this article: 

‘“Accién Femenina Peruana sends, by 
means of its honorary member, Miss Mary 
Cannon, the warmest greetings and expres- 
sions of admiration to the women of the 
United States, who today defend the dig- 
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nity and future of women the world over 
with their work, their intelligence, and 
their civic responsibility for the defeat of 
Nazi-Fascism. 

“Our organization, which tries in every 
way possible to bring together all Peruvian 
women in a patriotic movement for 
progress and civilization, bears constantly 
in mind the women of the United States— 
women who have known how to create an 
environment in which personality can 
develop, an environment where women can 
share in the solution of great national prob- 
lems, helping to make of your country a 
democratic state where the Four Freedoms 
proclaimed by President Roosevelt have 


been won and are maintained by the 
efforts of the people themselves. 

“All the women of the Continent are 
interested in the solidarity of our peoples 
for the victory of the United Nations, and 
we believe that the Atlantic Charter will 
give us the necessary means of contributing 
with our firm will and conviction to the 
establishment of justice and _ liberty 
throughout the world. 

“Miss Cannon has brought us excellent 
reports of the civic virtues of the women 
of the United States, and has called forth 
our deepest appreciation, thus strengthen- 
ing the foundations of the fraternity for 
which we all long.” 


PIE 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Chile in Washington 


SEPTEMBER 18, historic date in the life 
of the Chilean nation, was the fitting 
day on which the Pan American Union 
was privileged to welcome Dr. Joaquin 
Fernandez Fernandez, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Chile. The distinguished visitor 
had come to Washington by plane on the 
previous afternoon, accompanied by His 
Excellency Senor Rodolfo Michels, Am- 
bassador of Chile to the United States, 
who greeted him upon his arrival at 
Miami. Dr. Fernandez was the guest 
of the United States Government; he was 
entertained at Blair House, the nation’s 
official guest residence, and on his first 
evening in Washington he was tendered 
a formal dinner by the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State. The next morn- 


ing the Minister paid a call on the Hon- 
orable Henry A. Wallace, Vice President 
of the United States, at the capitol, thus 
renewing the acquaintance auspiciously 
begun during Mr. Wallace’s recent visit 
to Chile. 

As Chairman of the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union, Mr. Hull 
welcomed the Minister to the special ses- 
sion which the Board held in his honor on 
September 18 at the Union. In greeting 
the visitor, Mr. Hull said: 

It is a happy circumstance that we, the members 
of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, are privileged to welcome you, Mr. Minis- 
ter, on this 18th day of September, the anniversary 
that commemorates the independence of Chile. 


In heartily congratulating the Chilean people on 
this historic achievement we extend our warmest 
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wishes for the continued progress and the ever 
increasing prosperity of your great country. The 
Chilean people have richly earned the profound 
respect and the affection with which they are held 
throughout the western hemisphere by notably 
demonstrating their determination and _ their 
ability to uphold the noble ideals of the great 
founders of your Republic. The name of 
O’Higgins is an inspiration to every nation on the 
continent, for it stands for independence, liberty 
and cooperation. It is inevitable that this, your 
natal day, should recall to us all the indomitable 
courage, the prescience and the sober statesman- 
ship of those great men who led your forefathers 
in their struggle for the privilege and the right to 
determine their own destiny and to conduct their 
own affairs. Their faith in their country’s destiny 
as a free and independent nation has never faltered 
through all the intervening years. 

One illustration of their vision, which adds 
particular luster to their fame, was their decision, 
at the very dawn of Chilean independence, to 
build up their country’s foreign trade by opening 
its ports to the ships and the commerce of the 
world. ‘Thus these men of vision who glorified 
your early years were the precursors of those of 
today who seek national progress and international 
good will by removing the artificial barriers of 
trade. 

The Pan American Union is the realization of 
the dream of men of transcendent genius of more 
than a century ago. Bolivar in South America 
ind Jefferson in North America foresaw the time 
when self-interest and the logic of events would 
bring about the cooperation and collaboration of 
all the American nations. They have a common 
heritage of pioneering, and, in a large sense, a 
common destiny. 

And throughout a century and a third of its 
history, Your Excellency, the great Chilean 
Republic has contributed notably to the realiza- 
tion of the dream in the cause of inter-American 
cooperation. In your beautiful capital, when the 
Fifth International Conference of American States 
there convened in 1923, important measures were 
taken to broaden and strengthen the work of 
the Pan American Union. Both the Government 
and the people of Chile have consistently upheld 
the principles and ideals for which this Union 
stands. 

All of us here know how ably and sincerely, Mr. 
Minister, in following your family’s tradition of 
public service to ‘your country, you, personally, 
in high station, have contributed to the advance- 
ment of these ideals. 


And it is with a special pleasure, in behalf of 
my colleagues of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, that I express to you our 
deep appreciation of your constructive efforts to 
make effective the unity of the Americas which 
is so essential to the safeguarding of our political 
and social institutions. 

I need not tell you, therefore, how delighted 
we are to welcome you in this palace of the 
American nations as our guest of honor on this 
day, immortal in the annals of your country. 


Dr. Fernandez responded on behalf of 
his country and himself in the following 
words: 


It is with the greatest satisfaction that I accept 
the honors accorded to my country and to the 
Government of President Juan Antonio Rios, 
represented by me at this solemn moment in our 
Pan American life. I am deeply grateful to you, 
Mr. Secretary of State and Chairman of the 
Board, and I assure you that I value at their great 
worth the eloquent thoughts expressed in your 
speech welcoming me in the name of members of 
the Governing Board. 

It was most thoughtful of you to have your 
welcome to me on this, my first visit to the home 
of the Pan American Union, fall upon the national 
holiday of Chile. This happy coincidence em- 
phasizes the fraternal aspect of your greeting, and 
will be interpreted by the Chilean people as 
another expression of unity of principles and ideals 
in this hour of trial and of common sacrifices. 
The 18th of September, like the other historical 
dates on which our sister republics celebrate the 
anniversaries of their political emancipation, sym- 
bolizes our faith in liberty, in democracy, and in 
continental unity, because it commemorates one 
of the fundamental phases of the long struggle 
against absolutism. The cry of independence 
uttered by the people of Chile in 1810, preceded 
or followed by that of other American nations, 
was an expression of the spirit of solidarity that 
even then reigned in this hemisphere. 

No one is ignorant of the fact that the intellec- 
tual and military precursors of that great revolu- 
tionary movement kept before them the glorious 
example of the United States. To them the 
Constitution signed in Philadelphia was a hand- 
book of democracy, and the names of Franklin, 
Jefferson, and George Washington served as 
guides in their work of emancipation. That is 
why it is entirely appropriate to associate the 
names of Miranda, Bolivar, San Martin, O’Hig- 
gins, Sucre, Artigas, Morelos, Marti, and other 
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Latin American heroes, with the great names of 
the founding fathers of the United States. They 
all fashion.d the soul of America, the substance 
of the solidarity and close cooperation that reign 
today in favor of continental defense. 

The thoughts of our founding fathers paved the 
way for the institution where we are now as- 
sembled, and where, Mr. Chairman, you have 
brought to mind the noble Captain General of 
Chile and Grand Marshal of Peru, Bernardo 
O’Higgins, one of the most courageous leaders of 
democracy, an admirable political character of 
his time. These same thoughts, interpreted in 
their purest form, today determine the adherence 
of the nations of America to the sublime effort or 
the people of the United States under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt, whose policy in war 
and in peace has lifted to a hitherto unknown level 
the collaboration of all the countries of this con- 
tinent. Our founding fathers sought and tried to 
establish the same two principles upon which 
American unity is based today—solidarity and 
good neighborliness. 

I want to refer especially to your mention of the 


far-seeing vision of the founders of Chile when they 
promoted foreign trade, opening their doors to the 
ships and commerce of the world, a tradition that 
has been continued down to the present day by 
the men who seek to eliminate artificial barriers 
and obstacles in the way of logical and reasonable 
trade expansion. These have been and are the 
principles that inspire my Government. 

History teaches us that people who acquire an 
exaggerated sense of economic and racial national- 
ism, which finds expression in a withdrawal from 
the practice and cultivation of international rela- 
tions in their political, economic, cultural, or 
social aspects, are bound to fall into a position of 
isolation, which contributes inevitably to their 
decline. The Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee had every reason to condemn such a policy. 
It is axiomatic that there are rights and obliga- 
tions in the dealings of peoples with each other. 
By an enlightened policy of mutual general or 
regional cooperation, applied in a broad sense and 
looking toward the common good without neglect- 
ing national interests, we can assure the normal 
development of the well-being, the peace, and the 
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progress that embody the dearest aspirations of all 
the American family. 

I do not intend to analyze here the international 
policy of Chile. Our position is well known to be 
the result of thought and consciousness of our 
duties. That position was not taken solely because 
of the personal sentiments of our Government, but 
rather because Chilean democracy is characterized 
by a capacity for understanding, and it was re- 
flected in public opinion after President Rios had 
spoken on repeated occasions, and after Congress 
had reported on events imposing upon Chile the 
moral obligation to take one step more, the 
decisive step, in the task of collaborating for 
defense. 

With the prudence traditionally shown by Chile 
in all its international actions, we have again done 
only what we should like others to do to us; we 
have fulfilled our obligations. This is what I had 
the honor of stating several times before the 
national Congress of my country, and I must say 
that I found there a most earnest desire to give the 
Government democratic support for a resolution 
that manifested the sentiments of the immense 
majority of our citizens. 

It is not in vanity, but in justifiable pride, that I 
claim Chile to be a nation conscious of its obliga- 
tions, a political entity with a democratic ma- 
chinery capable of deciding when and how to play 
its proper role in its relations with other nations. 
So through conviction and loyalty, and in keeping 
with its continuous tradition, Chile has joined the 
United States, and is collaborating and will 
continue increasingly to collaborate, in order to 
bring about the triumph of the four fundamental 
freedoms that all the American Republics long to 
see established. 

The inter-American mission that Presidenti Rios, 
interpreter of the will of the Chilean people, has 
entrusted to me is one of friendship and brother- 
hood. There is no place more appropriate than 
this one in which to tell the whole continent that 
Chile is striving for continental harmony, for the 
consolidation of the principles that guide her, and 
for the coordinated solution of post-war problems 
within the strict observance of treaties that have 
defined forever the patrimony of each of our 
sovereign nations. 

The Pan American Union is the temple where 
the sacred fire of the moral and juridical interests 
of the Continent is kept alive. The whole system 
of organization of peace and progressive codifica- 
tion of international law in this Hemisphere 
emanates from the Union. This is the depository 
of the common ideal toward which we are striving 


in the hope of influencing the destiny of all 
humanity. 

It is an outstanding example of pacific achieve- 
ment; and there is no doubt that at the Pan 
American Union important initiatives will soon 
be taken to bring about the realization of the 
great work of social justice in the American Con- 
tinent, just as the measures for conciliation and 
friendly solution of political conflicts had their 
first beginning here. 

Your Excellencies: In presenting in the name of 
his Excellency Sefior Rios, President of Chile, and 
in my own, our respects and cordial greetings, 
I renew my expressions of sincere gratitude for 
this friendly and significant tribute to my country 
and to its Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


At the close of the Board meeting, a 
luncheon in honor of Dr. Fernandez was 
served in the Hall of Heroes. The Pan 
American Union was also the scene of a 
formal reception the same evening, when 
the Chilean Ambassador assembled a 
brilliant gathering of Washington officials 
to meet his eminent compatriot. The 
Honorable A. A. Berle, Assistant Secretary 
of State, gave a large dinner on Sep- 
tember 19. 

On Monday, September 20, Ambassa- 
dor Michels was again host in honor of the 
visiting Minister, at a formal diplomatic 
dinner at the Chilean Embassy; and on 
Tuesday the Ambassador of Brazil, Senhor 
Carlos Martins, entertained the Chilean 
guest at a luncheon. From Washington 
Dr. Fernandez started on a round of visits 
to other cities of the United States and 
Canada, where he represented his country 
at several important gatherings. He was 
accompanied by Dr. Félix Nieto del Rio, 
diplomat, writer, and Chilean ambassa- 
dor-at-large, already at home in Wash- 
ington by reason of his earlier service at 
the Embassy here. 

In New York the Pan American Society 
and the Chilean-American Association 
entertained at luncheon for Dr. Fernandez, 
and the Consul General of Chile, Senor 
Anibal Jara, invited guests to a dinner in 
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his honor. Returning to Washington on 
his way to California en route to Chile, 
Dr. Fernandez went to tea with President 
Roosevelt at the White House. Dr. Felipe 
Espil, Ambassador of Argentina, was the 
Chilean Minister’s host at a luncheon. 

Dr. Fernandez came to his high position 
by way of an active career of service to 
his country, following in the footsteps of 
his able father, Joaquin Fernandez Blanco, 
who was at one time Chilean Minister to 
Spain, and who was also a famous mayor 
of Santiago. The present Minister of 
Foreign Affairs held his first diplomatic 
post in the Chilean Legation in Holland; 


later he served in France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Bolivia, Argentina, and Uruguay. 
He was Minister to Uruguay when the 
Chilean Legation was raised to the rank of 
Embassy, and thus became ia 1942 Chile’s 
first Ambassador to Uruguay. But foreign 
service has not caused him to lose touch 
with his own country and its home prob- 
lems; at various times he has served 
as mayor of the city of Valparaiso; as 
mayor of Santiago, the post once filled 
by his father; as intendant, represent- 
ing the federal government in the pro- 
vince of Santiago; and as Minister of the 
Interior. 


A Sentimental Journey in Peru 
IV. Jauja and Ocopa 


JULIA MacLEAN VINAS 
Secretary to the Assistant Director, Pan American Union 


THE towns in the sierra through which we 
were traveling are frequently mentioned by 
the chroniclers of the Conquest; but special 
emphasis is always placed on Jauja, cele- 
brated in the story of the feats performed by 
Pizarro and his companions during their 
march through the interior of Peru, which 
culminated in their capture of Cuzco, 
imperial city of the Incas. 

Jauja was the first city Pizarro founded 
to serve as a center for his activities. How- 
ever, he realized the difficulties its great 
distance from the coast would entail, and 
sent scouts in search of a more advanta- 
geous site. When they found the lands of 
the Indian chief of the Rimac they sent 

The first, second, and third parts of this article appeared 


in the BULLETIN for March 1940, December 1942, and 
February 1943. 


word to Pizarro to come down from the 
sierra and establish his capital near the sea. 
That capital developed through the cen- 
turies into Lima, a city of legendary charm. 
Before the arrival of the Spaniards Jauja 
must have been an important center in the 
Incan empire, for there the Inca Atahualpa 
stored part of his wealth. When he fell 
prisoner he assured the Spaniards that he 
had there life-sized sheep and shepherds of 
gold, “like those in this land,” which he 
had inherited from his father and which he 
would include as part of the treasure he 
was Offering in exchange for his liberty. 
Today Jauja is a peaceful place where 
the pepper trees, cherries, arracachas, and a 
few willows and alders give the panorama 
a soft, rather melancholy green, on which 
are dotted flocks of sheep, llamas, alpacas, 
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RICARDO PALMA AVENUE, JAUJA 
The beneficial climate of this peaceful town has made it a famous haven for sufferers from tuberculosis. 


and vicunas. The city is located more 
than 10,000 feet above sea level and has a 
population of about 13,000; the majority 
of the houses are of brick with tile roofs, 
but there are some comfortable residences, 
colonial in style, with patios and gardens. 

East and west of the beautiful Jauja 
valley are the ramparts of the two moun- 
tain chains that surround it. ‘Towards the 
south, the transverse link between them is 
cut by a narrow gorge in whose depths 
flows the abundant Jauja River. Its 
waters, however, cannot be used for irriga- 
tion because of the depth of the ravine; 
agriculturists are therefore obliged to de- 
pend on rain. 

Jauja farmers sell their produce in Lima; 
everything that used to be transported over 
the Central Railway is now personally con- 
ducted in buses that traverse the Central 
Highway at top speed, joggling passengers 
and freight, men and women, children, 


poultry, sheep, baskets of all sizes, cages 
and bundles. All these in a motley con- 
glomeration descend daily from the store- 
house of Peru to the market of the Repub- 
lic’s capital. There the silent chola is 
forced to become crafty in order to haggle 
with the housewives who shop for eggs, 
cheeses, butter, hams, bacon and salt pork, 
different kinds of potatoes, partridges, and 
various fruits, such as avocados, chiri- 
moyas, and pomegranates. 

The limpid atmosphere of Jauja, where 
the air blows fresh and pure because of the 
elevation, has made this city a refuge for 
victims of tuberculosis who come from all 
over the country and even from foreign 
parts, hoping to be cured by those medi- 
cines that nature alone supplies. Thanks 
to the generosity of the Peruvian philan- 
thropist Don Domingo Olavegoya the 
sanatorium bearing his name was built; it 
is under the jurisdiction of the Benevolent 
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Society of Lima and is managed by the 
Sisters of Saint Vincent de Paul, a religious 
body which since the beginning of the 
Republic has rendered faithful service in 
various social welfare institutions. ‘The 
sanatorium, a large modern building with 
bota pay and free sections, houses 500 
patients, who are under the care of 
specialists. “These sufferers aad the farm- 
ers, who also go to bed early since their 
tasks begin at daybreak, give to Jauja a 
somewhat oppressive quiet, notwithstand- 
ing the beauty of its countryside. 

From Inca times the inhabitants of this 
city have engaged in fox and deer hunting. 
Many people take part in the picturesque 
and interesting fox hunt. It consists in 
surrounding a mountain by a human cord 
which, as it is tightened, brings the game 
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Woodcut by José Sabogal 


to a pre-determined spot, a wile which: 
forces the fox into the trap prepared in 
advance. This hunt, in which the Incas 
participated with great pomp, is called 
chacu, meaning to intercept in the Quechua 
language. 

The typical fiesta of the towns of Jauja 
and Concepcion is the shajteo, a Quechua 
word meaning banquet or dinner. It takes 
place on some general holiday, such as 
carnival or New Year’s. To this popular 
fiesta custom obliges married women to 
contribute by preparing different dishes 
for the common meal; the single women 
and widows may, if they wish, share in 
the culinary preparations. Days ahead of 
time the work is divided so that one woman 
is in charge of preparing the shyta, a 
piquant dish of roasted wheat, ground and 





A COUNTRY FESTIVAL IN THE PERUVIAN ANDES 


Feasting and music are part of the celebration of all events in rural life. 
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fried with potatoes; another the saka-lujlo, 
or highly seasoned guinea pigs; aad so on 
with the pungent concoctions of jerked 
beef and chicken. By cooking the yellow 
flowers of the wild mustard plant little 
balls for seasoning are obtained, although 
various kinds of chili are also used in 
preparing the ahogado with lard, onions, 
and salt. —The women from surrounding 
towns lend their aid, either by making the 
pogte of green peas and beans, coated 
with new cheese, or by cooking different 
fresh meat dishes. They also supply the 
boiled or roasted corn. It is the men’s 
task to provide the pisco, a Peruvian dis- 
tilled liquor. 

When the day of the fiesta arrives, the 
participants meet in a field near the town 
and to the accompaniment of their own 
music the festivities start. Everybody 
dances and drinks; then the women pre- 
pare the table by spreading their shawls 
on the green grass, each one putting in 
front of her place the dish she has pre- 
pared, ready to be served on saucers. 
Before passing these around they offer 
them to their husbands (the widows and 
single women to their nearest relatives), 
who accept the tribute by eating what 
they want. Then a servant passes the 
food to the other guests. The interchange 
of dishes between groups is carried out 
with much ceremony, everyone taking 
pains to praise the cooking. 

The liquid that takes the place of water 
is chicha, the national beverage since Inca 
times, which serves as a stimulant to both 
individual and collective merriment. With 
chicha the natives celebrate their sowing, 
reaping, branding of cattle, births, mar- 
riages, burials and farewells—all are 
occasions for which the preparation of dif- 
ferent types of this drink is essential. The 
chicha de jora is traditional throughout the 
country, although in other regions it is 
known as guifiapo. Its elaborate prepara- 
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THE MONASTERY CHURCH AT OCOPA 


The missionary college here has been a center of 
exploration and Christianization since the 17th 
century. 


tion requires considerable work. First of 
all the corn is soaked for forty-eight hours, 
then it is placed in wide-mouthed earthen 
jars which are covered with leaves and left 
for eight days, when the sprouted corn is 
like an unborn child, the Indians say. 
Then it is dried in the sun, ground, boiled, 
and fermented, producing the white chicha 
de jora that Peruvians think has a pleasant 
flavor, although to the taste of the neophyte 
in native customs it may seem a strange 
drink. 

On the green carpet of the fresh grass, 
bordered with broom, the feasters consume 
abundant food and quench with chicha the 
thirst caused by the chili, while little birds 
fly all around and the musicians try to lend 
gaiety to the occasion by playing Auaynos 
and kachampas on their guitars, harps, and 
flutes. The triste too is always heard, 
because in our sierra everything has a 
trace of mournful longing; and when twi- 
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light falls the festivities are ended by the 
cacharpart, danced to the monotonous and 
plaintive sound of the flute. The dancers, 
joining hands in a circle, take short, slow 
steps, moving their heads from side to side, 
raising and lowering them in a ritualistic 
manner. The same music is played on the 
eve of a companion’s departure from the 
village and after a child’s funeral. 


Pilgrimage to Ocopa 


Every traveler who loves the past and 
crosses these mountains goes on a pilgrim- 
age to the church and monasiery of 
Ocopa, near the picturesque town of 
Concepcién. There the Franciscans es- 
tablished themselves in the 17th century, 
organizing in later years the Ocopa Mis- 
sionary College, which came to be a 
noteworthy center from which the gospel 
was preached and thousands converted to 
Christianity. The College also contrib- 


uted to the founding of towns and to 
explorations in unknown regions. ‘Thanks 
to the latter there were obtained valuable 
topographical details of great assistance in 
drawing maps and planning roads and 
also exact information on native customs. 

By a wide road shaded with trees the 
wanderer reaches the old Franciscan 
school, where today, as two centuries 
ago, novices prepare for their missionary 
work by earnestly studying native dialects. 
At the end of the avenue rise the slender 
towers of the church, on whose simple 
exterior are two images in niches, a pair 
of balconies, and a round window from 
which projects a pole with the Peruvian 
flag. The clock on one of the towers 
struck four to receive us, and it seemed 
as if the statue surmounting the facade 
raised its arm to make the sign of the 
Cross over us. At the doorway of the 
Ocopa Monastery stands a stone figure of 




























































































































































































































































































































































































THE DOME OF THE 
OCOPA CHURCH 


The paintings tell the 
story of St. Francis Sola- 
nus, a Franciscan who 
three centuries ago trav- 
ersed the heart of South 
America. According to 
tradition, he played his 
violin to attract the na- 
tives whom he wished to 
convert. 
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a thin priest wrapped in a habit; he has 
bare feet and carries a book in his hand. 
The inscription reads: “To the Venerable 
Fray Francisco de San José, founder of 
the College of Ocopa in 1724, a tribute 
from its sons on its second centennial, 
1924.” 

Faithful to the work of the founder, 
the Franciscan missionaries have con- 
tinued for three centuries to carry on their 
ministry from this corner of the sierra. 
When in the 17th century Franciscans 
were almost the sole agents of civilization, 
Ocopa was the most important missionary 
school of the order. In 1791 it had 85 
members, who worked in 103 missions in 
different towns, with a total of 26,345 
Indian converts. 

Men of European culture, schooled in 
Franciscan mysticism, the missionaries 
have not only been engaged in bringing 
Christianity to unknown regions but also 
in contributing to scientific progress. 
They have penetrated the jungle, meeting 
every kind of danger, in order to found 
towns and obtain collections of animals 
and plants. They have put themselves in 
touch with the natives, including the prim- 
itive Indian tribes who had had no pre- 
vious dealings with white men; and they 
have secured valuable information on the 
uses and customs of these regions. On 
rafts they drifted down the rivers, and thus 
were able to explore the Huallaga, Ucayali, 
Perené, Pangora, and various other tribu- 
taries of the Amazon. 

The accounts written by the Franciscans 
of their experiences and the reports of the 
missionary schools are full of important 
geographical, linguistic, botanical, and an- 
thropological data. They also relate the 
social and political events of the day. The 
Cartas Geograficas of Padre Manuel de So- 
breviela are so detailed that even in our 
times they are very useful. El Arte de la 
Lengua de los Andes by Padre Vicente Argiie- 


Iles not only is a thorough study of 
Quechua and its dialects but also was uti- 
lized as a textbook by missionaries to learn 
that native tongue, knowledge of which 
formed the basis for the success of their 
work. It was Padre Juan de San Marca 
who studied the language of the forest 
dwellers. Regions which seemed inacces- 
sible have been conquered by consulting 
the writings of the Franciscans. ‘That is 
what happened in planning the route of 
the highway joining the coast with the 
eastern slopes of the Andes, when the Peru- 
vian engineer Federico Basadre found the 
solution to his problem in the work of Fray 
Bernardino I[zaguirre, Hisiorta de las Mi- 
stones Franciscanas. 

We women could not visit the monastery 
as thoroughly as we should have liked be- 
cause the Franciscan rules forbid women to 
go beyond the doorway. However, the 
men of our party, guided by a lay brother, 
once more took advantage of the preroga- 
tives of their sex and disappeared into the 
cloisters, where some novices were walking 
up and down, deep in meditation. 

While we were waiting on the threshold 
we tried to listen to the thousand voices 
emanating from the storied building. In 
the air there seemed to be a murmur of 
liturgical chants and a mixture of Spanish 
and Quechua; not in vain did many pil- 
erims tarry here in two centuries. A little 
barefoot cholo watched us, taking on the 
air of a guard. No doubt he feared that 
on the sly we should go beyond the door- 
way, and he was ready to dash in search of 
the porter if he should see that our 
feminine curiosity was getting the better 
of us. We did not gratify him; knowing 
that the scamp would win the race, we 
thought it best to go decorously toward 
the church whose open posterns invited us 
to enter. 

Men of good taste and knowledge in 
matters of religious art must have super- 
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vised the building of this church. In its 
side aisles are preserved intact several ex- 
quisite altars covered with gold leaf. In 
the first on the left there lies the urn con- 
taining the body of Vitalis, a Roman saint, 
which according to legend was brought to 
Ocopa after a special grant from the 
Vatican. Various images and _ pictures 
adorn the church, but the one that most 
attracted our attention because of its 
antiquity hangs over the holy water font. 
It is a Crucifixion, roughly painted on a 
blue and red background in strange colors. 
At the bottom is the following inscription: 
“This is a copy of an image of Christ 
crucified whose original is venerated in 
Malta. The devil painted it at the in- 
sistence of one of his women slaves who 
wanted to see what was done to the Savior 
on the Cross after he died. The devil 
protested at first because he feared that 
upon seeing it the woman would, as 
actually happened, be converted to Our 
Word.” 

Suddenly a stream of melodious sounds 
rose to the vault of the temple. The 
strains of the organ resounded under the 
skillful pressure of the organist’s fingers on 
the yellowed keys of a magnificent instru- 
ment that the Father Superior wanted us 
to hear, as a kind of farewell, before we left 
for Huancayo, where we planned to visit 
the famous Sunday fair. We _ therefore 
carried away from the pilgrimage not only 


a better understanding of this corner of 
the country but also the memory of incense 
rising from the altars and the tranquillity 
of spirit induced by music. 

Outside dusk was falling. Upon passing 
beyond the gate we found thick white 
clouds, like blocks of marble flaming with- 
in, advancing across the deep blue firma- 
ment. We started on the return trip along 
the dusty road, at intervals meeting rural 
toilers on the way home after their day’s 
work. A woman tempted us in passing 
with a fragrant bunch of flowers from her 
little farm; we bought it as a remembrance 
of the picturesque town of Concepcidn. 
While she hurriedly searched in the pocket 
of one of her many petticoats for change, 
there reached us the echo of the Ocopa 
church bells pealing the Ave Maria, and 
immediately she forgot the sale in order to 
cross herself devoutly. 

Inge mcistance the mistheeu a lightsaon 
neighboring villages were appearing like 
luminous landmarks to show the way. In 
this majestic hour, when the sun has set 
leaving a softness of outline and color on 
valley and mountain, the returning emi- 
grant believes, perhaps because of old 
longings for these scenes, that nature offers 
no spectacle like that of the Peruvian sierra. 
Love for one’s own land, growing deeper 
through absence, brings more profound 
understanding of the saying that man lives 
not by bread alone. 


A Tribute to Esteban Gil Borges 


On August 24, 1943, the Pan American 
Union paid a tribute of gratitude and 
respect to the memory of an illustrious 
Venezuelan statesman, Dr. Esteban Gil 
Borges, who for 12 years was Assistant 
Director of this institution and who, after 
a noble life dedicated to the service of his 
country and to the cause of unity among 
the nations of America, died in the city of 
Caracas on August 4, 1942. The tribute 
consisted of the hanging of a portrait of 
Dr. Gil Borges in the office where he had 
worked untiringly for so many years for 
continental cooperation and good will. 
Before an audience that filled the room, 
the present Assistant Director of the 
Union, Dr. Pedro de Alba, opened the 
ceremony by eloquently recalling the 
brilliant public career of his predecessor. 
Then Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of 
the Pan American Union, expressed his 
sentiments of affection and esteem for his 
old friend and colleague in these words: 


I am certain that ail of us, and especially those 
who had the privilege of working with Dr. Gil 
Borges, bring to the ceremonies of this morning 
an overflowing measure of gratitude, admiration, 
and affection for the great personality whose 
memory we are honoring. He deserves our 
gratitude because of the outstanding service 
which he rendered to the Pan American Union; 
our admiration because of his high qualities of 
statesmanship; and our affection because of his 
unselfishness and constant readiness to be of 
service to others. 

It was my privilege to work with him at the Pan 
American Union for a period of 12 years and 
I learned to love him as I would a brother. He 
stands forth as an eminent jurist, as a really great 
orator, and as a man of broad statesmanlike 
vision, but above all as a man of sterling character 
and high principles. For the maintenance of those 
principles he was always ready to make any 
sacrifice. Those of us who have had the privilege 
of working with him will ever remember him as a 


loyal friend, a scholar, and a gentleman. To the 
Americas he will ever remain one of the leaders 
of the movement for Pan American unity and one 
of the glories of Venezuela. 


The portrait, which was covered with the 
flag of Venezuela, was then unveiled by 
His Excellency Dr. Didgenes Escalante, 
Ambassador of Venezuela to the United 
States, who, in the name of his country, 
made the following remarks: 


If, as the illustrious Marti once said, ““To pay 
honor honors him who pays it,” then the honor 
which the Pan American Union is today render- 
ing to Esteban Gil Borges reflects credit also upon 
the Union itself; for the memory of no one will 
ever give more luster and distinction to this 
institution than that of the Teacher who served 
it faithfully and loved it with such deep devotion. 

I have called him Teacher, because it seems to 
me that teaching was his highest and most essential 
quality. Not only did he teach with his wise and 
profound word, but with the example of a life at 
once beautiful and virile; he was a flawless citizen, 
a paragon among gentlemen, a man of un- 
blemished integrity. 

It would not be fitting for me, as a Venezuelan, 
to take advantage of this occasion to stress the 
nationality of this man who, in his country and 
mine, was a most learned jurist, writer, philoso- 
pher, teacher, and statesman. I should like 
rather—in the spirit of this tribute—to have us re- 
call together how much the cause of Pan Ameri- 
canism owes to Esteban Gil Borges. 

From his university days he made the science 
of international law his particular specialty. In 
the lecture halls he was the outstanding student of 
his classes; in the professor’s chair he was dis- 
tinguished for his erudition; and later in diplo- 
matic posts in Europe he had occasion to coordi- 
nate his abundant supply of theories with the 
hard experiences of reality. He followed with 
profound interest the movement for the formula- 
tion of a code of American international law, for 
which some of the spokesmen were John Bassett 
Moore, James Brown Scott, Ruy Barbosa, Al- 
varez, and many others. His mind found delight 
in the great scheme of establishing the life of the 
New World on firm juridical bases, and he re- 
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By the portrait of the former Assistant Director of the Pan American Union and late Minister of Foreign 

Affairs of Venezuela stand Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union; Sefiora de 

Escalante; the Hon. Didgenes Escalante, Ambassador of Venezuela; and Dr. Pedro de Alba, Assistan 
Director of the Pan American Union. 


mained assiduously and openly devoted to that 
ideal to the end of his life. The spectacle of a 
decadent and divided Europe only made more 
keen his faith in the destiny of our continent. 
When for the first time he occupied the post of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, he gave the Ministry 
a thorough house-cleaning, drafted plans, issued 
orders, and moved straight ahead toward his ob- 
jective. The important thing was not tradition, 
the white gloves of protocol, bureaucratic pettiness, 
or much less the position of a still young country 
in the concert of Old World nations. The most 
important thing was to bring the American Repub- 
lics closer together, to inspire them with a common 
ideal, to put life into Bolivar’s dream of 1826. 
He was a disciple of Simon Bolivar, one of the 
Templars of the Amphictyonic League of the 


Americas, one of the civilian heroes of the cause 
which found in President Roosevelt its highest 
expression. And it was precisely on account of 
eulogizing Bolivar one day in Central Park in 
New York, in an address of chiseled purity—it 
was, as I say, for lauding only Bolivar—that Gil 
Borges was forced to abandon the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and move his household to Wash- 
ington. An unfortunate change for Venezuela, 
but what good fortune for the Pan American 
Union! 

There is little to be said of his work in this insti- 
tution which you here do not already know. Like 
the water in the fountain in the patio of this 
building, his labor flowed out, quietly but effec- 
tively, paralleling the labor of that other wise and 
modest teacher who is here with us today—Dr. 
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L. S. Rowe. Their labor is reflected in the daily 
activities of the Union, in the digests, monographs, 
addresses, reports, documents, programs of inter- 
American conferences, books, pamphlets, mem- 
oirs, and newspaper articles. It has been silent 
and self-sacrificing work, perhaps not fully appre- 
ciated by the public at large, but it fills the archives 
and records and constitutes the very substance 
of the institution and the secret of the Union’s long 
and stable existence. 

When after many years of service in the Pan 
American Union, Dr. Gil Borges returned to 
Venezuela in 1936 to fill for the second time the 
post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, I had the good 
fortune to be his colleague in the Cabinet and the 
opportunity to comprehend even more completely 
his consummate skill in all questions and problems 
of inter-American affairs, the study of which he 
had perfected not only in pursuit of his daily 
official duties but also in the evening quiet of his 
home in Chevy Chase. Those were days of 
political heat in Venezuela; it was a time of 
abrupt change; and one of the few who made no 
false steps was Gil Borges. He gave fully and 
serenely of the rich fruits of his wisdom and his 
faith in the future of America. 

Later I was his representative, as chief of the 
Venezuelan delegation, at the Pan American 
conferences at Lima and Habana. The haste of 
the Lima conference did not permit us to present 
for consideration what in my opinion would have 
been one of Gil Borges’ greatest contributions to 
continental solidarity; that is, an analytical and 
critical exposition of the various inter-American 
peace instruments and carefully prepared studies 
regarding their coordination. Threats of war 
began to darken the skies of Europe; Gil Borges 
sensed the coming cataclysm and as a sincere lover 
of peace he wished to oppose force with law. 

In December 1936 at the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace at Buenos 
Aires, consideration of a method of consultation 
among the American governments in case of grave 
differences that might menace continental peace 
was proposed at his instance. This was the point 
of departure for the idea of meetings of consulta- 
tion of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics. 

At the first consultative meeting at Panama 
in 1939, the Venezuelan delegation submitted 
various studies prepared by our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Because of one of them the 
Neutrality Committee of Rio de Janeiro was 
created. The American Governments began 
the study and revision of their neutrality laws. 


Venezuela’s neutrality code, formulated by Gil 
Borges in a series of executive decrees and 
regulations, is considered one of the most com- 
plete in America. 

But neutrality was only a temporary expedient. 
War had broken out on the European continent 
and sinister Sagittarius, the Archer, pointed his 
arrows toward America. The Second Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs then assembled at 
Habana in 1940, when I had the honor of pre- 
senting a plan of Gil Borges which took form in 
the famous Resolution XV.1 Thus for the first 
time in the history of inter-American conferences 
provision was made for close collaboration among 
our Republics, collectively or in groups, if aggres- 
sion against any one of them threatened or actually 
occurred. Continental solidarity thus won through 
the welter of hesitancy and incoherence to enter 
upon a stage of practical realization. It leapt 
from friendship to alliance—alliance without sig- 
natures, sealing wax, and parchment, but no whit 
less strong and sincere. 

Foreshadowings of Pearl Harbor lay behind 
Resolution XV. You know the attitude and 
response of the American Republics when that 
monstrous and perfidious aggression took place. 

Esteban Gil Borges was, therefore, one of the 
strongest pillars of Pan Americanism. Few minds 
envisaged, as did his, the need for a united con- 
tinent, not only for purposes of collective defense 
but also as a means of stabilizing the political bal- 
ance of a world headed toward catastrophe. 

The contemplation of this great spectacle of 
solidarity which today is on the way to realization 
was balm for his physical sufferings during the 
last months of his lift. In our talks at his home in 
Chevy Chase, his weary eyes would light up when 
he spoke of the coming triumph of right over 
might and of the predominant role of this hemis- 
phere in the post-war world. 

It is good, then, to place the portrait of so great 
a citizen of the Americas in this institution which 
he loved; and may this tribute, for which Vene- 
zuela is deeply grateful, be an everlasting testi- 
mony of recognition and praise for the triumph of 
Ariel over Caliban. 


At the close of Ambassador Escalante’s 
remarks, the Director General and Assist- 
ant Director of the Pan American Union 
placed a wreath of flowers before the 
portrait of the eminent Pan Americanist. 

A few days later the Minister of Foreign 

1 See BULLETIN, September 1940, p. 620. 
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Affairs of Venezuela, the Hon. C. Parra 
Pérez, sent the following cablegram to the 
Director General: 

I have read with great satisfaction in the daily 
papers here of the heartfelt homage recently paid 


by the Pan American Union to the memory of our 
illustrious compatriot, Dr. Esteban Gil Borges. 


Through you I am pleased to present to that 
institution the thanks of the Government of 
Venezuela for this significant posthumous tribute 
to that eminent Venezuelan who for his devotion 
to the cause of continental cooperation and his 
valuable services to the Pan American Union 
occupies an honored place among the most valiant 
servants of the lofty ideals of America. 


DIES 


Second Conference 


Of the Inter-American Bar Association 


WILLIAM ROY VALLANCE 


Secretary General of the Inter-American Bar Association 


THE Second Conference of the Inter- 
American Bar Association! was held at Rio 
de Janeiro, August 7 to 12, 1943, with an 
attendance of approximately three hun- 
dred outstanding members of the bar of 
this hemisphere. This Conference assem- 
bled under the presidency of Dr. Edmundo 
de Miranda Jordao. He is also president 
of the Instituto da Ordem dos Advogados 
Brasileiros, founded by a decree of Em- 
peror Dom Pedro II, which celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary on the opening 
day of the Conference. 

On the day preceding the official open- 
ing of the Conference, the Delegates were 
received by President Getulio Vargas, at the 
Palace, and as he is a lawyer, he extended 
an especially hearty welcome to them. 
The delegates were also received by Dr. 
Eduardo Espinola, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Brazil, by Dr. Oswaldo 


1 For a discussion of the First Conference of the Inter- 
American Bar Association see BULLETIN, July 1947, 
pb. 402. The complete proceedings have been published in 
Spanish and English. 


Aranha, Brazilian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, by Dr. Alexandre Marcondes 
Filho, Minister of Justice, and by Dr. 
Henrique Dodsworth, Mayor of Rio de 


Janeiro, who later invited them to a special 


performance of the opera Thais. 

At the opening plenary session an 
important address was made by Dr. 
Oswaldo Aranha, emphasizing the signif- 
icance of understanding and cooperation 
among the nations of this hemisphere. 
Dr. Edmundo de Miranda Jordao de- 
livered his presidential address, in which he 
paid tribute to the lawyers of the United 
States and Argentina who had worked so 
assiduously in bringing about the estab- 
lishment of the Association. In response 
to these addresses of welcome, George 
Maurice Morris spoke ably on behalf of 
the lawyers of the Americas. Addresses 
were also made by Dr. Haroldo Valladao, 
official orator of the Instituto da Ordem 
dos Advogados Brazileiros, and by Dr. J. 
Honorio Silgueira, president of the Fede- 
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racion Argentina de Colegios de Abogados. 

The arrangements for the Conference 
were made by the Executive Committee. 
The following Committees and Sections 
held meetings in the morning or afternoon 
as the first order of business: 


1. Commission on the Inter-American Acad- 
emy of International and Comparative 
Law 

2. Committee on immigration, nationality, 
and naturalization laws 

3. Section on industrial property (patents 
and trade-marks) 

4. Committee on the law of trusts and 
trustees 

5. Committee on unification or coordination 
of legislation relative to the civil status 
of persons 

6. Committee on taxation 

7. Committee on administrative law and pro- 
cedure 

8. Committee on customs law 

9. Committee on commercial treaties 

10. Committee on the protection of intel- 
lectual property 

11. Committee on national centers of legal 
documentation and bibliographical in- 
dices of law materials 

12. Section on legal education 

13. Committee on comparative 
tional law 

14. Committee on comparison of civil and 
commercial laws 

15. Committee on communications, in- 
cluding air law, telecommunications, 
maritime and highway transportation 

16. Committee on industrial, economic, and 
social legislation 

17. Committee on penal law and procedure 

18. Committee on fisheries 

19. Committee on post-war problems 


The final session of the Conference 
was held on August 12 in the beautiful 
Chamber of Deputies. A very significant 
address was delivered by the principal 
delegate from Uruguay, Dr. José Irureta 
Goyena, and a proposal was made by an 
Argentine delegate that we should recom- 
mend to our Governments that in the 
future they should not use the word 
‘foreigner’? when referring to the nationals 


constitu- 


of other countries in this Hemisphere, but 
should use the word ‘‘American.” 

Following these addresses, the Report of 
the Committee on Resolutions was pre- 
sented. This Committee was composed of 
delegates from each of the American coun- 
tries represented at the Conference, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, ex-President of Panama. 

Approximately one hundred and twenty 
resolutions had been drafted by the nine- 
teen committees listed above. After some 
discussion it was voted to adopt all of the 
resolutions as presented by the various 
committees and sections with the right 
of any delegation to make reservations with 
respect to resolutions which were believed 
to be in conflict with each other, or to be 
in conflict with the provisions of the con- 
stitution of the Association or outside its 
scope. As a result of this vote, ten delega-- 
tions approved all the resolutions without 
reservation and six of them with reserva- 
tions. 

Since the resolutions of the Conference 
covered a wide field, there is not space here 
to give even a summary of them all. 
However, eight resolutions recommended 
by the Committee on Post-War Problems 
are given below. 

Reso.uTion No. 1. 

1. The Second Conference of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association applauds the effort 
represented by the Preliminary Recom- 
mendation on Post-War Problems? drafted 
by the Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee. 

2. The Second Conference of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association recommends to the 
jurists of America, and particularly to their 
National Bar Associations, that, in carry 
ing out the democratic work of educating 
and developing public opinion, they express 
to the Governments of their respective 
countries their desire that the latter should 
take into consideration, insofar as possible, 
the principles embodied in the above- 


mentioned Recommendation. 
2 Published in full in BuLLeTIN, April 1943, p. 272. 
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Reso.uTion No. 2. 


1. Instead of insisting without modification 
upon the so-called jus puniendi, giving rise 
to conflicts of jurisdiction, each State shall 
give such aid as may be requested of it by 
any other State in the interest of the pre- 
vention of territorial or international 
crimes. The State of which such request 
shall be made reserves the right to refuse 
such request in a case involving a political 
crime. 

2. The movement toward the unification of 
penal law and the uniformity of the pro- 
visions of the penal codes of the American 
countries, which is already in progress, 
should be encouraged. 

3. International crimes shall continue to be 
defined by the respective national codes, 
and the American States shall endeavor, by 
means of conventions and treaties, to 
repress effectively such crimes. 


ReEso.uTion No. 3. 


1. The Conference considers necessary the 
declaration by the international commu- 
nity of the rights and duties of man which 
characterize democracy, and recommends 
that the Inter-American Bar Association 
prepare a draft declaration of the rights 
and duties of man to be taken up at the 


of moral principles which insure order within 
the framework of liberty. 


ResoLuTion No. 7. 


1. The execution of judicial or arbitral sen- 
tences should be guaranteed by economic 
and financial sanctions, and eventually by 
means of force, applied by the community 
of nations or with its authorization. How- 
ever, this compulsory execution should not 
threaten the territorial integrity or the 
political independence of the State com- 
mitted thereto. 


2. In practice, the use of these measures 


postulates an adequate organization of 
international society, equipped with the 
appropriate means of guaranteeing obedi- 
ence to the law and respect for the decisions 
of justice. 


Resotution No. 8. 


1. The Permanent Court of International 
Justice should be maintained with the 
modifications necessary to adapt its statute 
to changed circumstances and to the ex- 
igencies of the international community. 
In particular, there should be preserved in 
its organization, as at present, the funda- 
mental democratic principle of judicial 
independence and of the separation of the 
judicial, legislative and executive branches; 


2. The Permanent Court of Arbitration should 
be maintained; 
3. The jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 


next Conference. 
ReEso.uTion No. 4. 
Resolved, that the Inter-American Bar Associa- 


tion endorses as a primary peace objective the 
establishment and maintenance, at the earliest 
possible moment, of a universal international 
system, with judicial, legislative and executive 
functions based on moral and juridical prin- 
ciples and on the internal experience of all 
nations and adapted to the requirements and 
limitations of international cooperation. 


Reso.tuTion No. 5. 


Resolved, that in order to maintain peace, law 
and justice in the post-war world, it is indis- 
pensable, in addition to establishing juridical 
and economic formulas, to plan education and 
instruction along democratic lines, it being the 
role of educators and proiessors to create and 
encourage in the minds of youth a fervent love 
for democracy. 


ReEsotuTion No. 6. 


Resolves to proclaim the propriety of encourag- 
ing, by all possible means, the unity of America 
and of supporting the effort of the United 
Nations to achieve the triumph of justice, the 
maintenance of democracy and the integrity 


International Justice and of the arbitral 
tribunals should be broadened: 

a) by the submission of all States to the 
international judicial power and 
by the extension of the time limit 
placed upon certain cases submitted 
to the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, which has expired in 
the course of the present war; 

6) by making the Court accessible, not 
only to States and certain national 
groups, as at present, but also to 
individuals when their fundamental 
rights have been violated by States: 
since the ultimate aim of interna- 
tional law, as of ail legislation, con- 
sists (or should consist) of the 
organized protection of the rights 
of man; 

c) by the more exact drafting of positive 
international law to correct its 
lacunae and defects: the rules of law 
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should be precise, in order to render 
litigation less arbitrary and to 
inspire the confidence of the liti- 
gants; and should cover subjects 
which transcend the exclusive in- 
terest of the State, thus removing 
such subjects from the discretionary 
judgment of domestic legislation 
and making them susceptible of 
international judicial decision; 

d) last but not least, by the organization 
of international society under the 
regime of law:—justice, as history 
has proved, is inseparable from a 
solidly established social order. 


The Committee on Immigration, Nation- 
ality, and Naturalization Laws submitted 
eight important resolutions under the 
chairmanship of Albert E. Reitzel, a 
member of the American delegation. 
These eight resolutions are quoted in full, 
in view of the importance of the subject 
matter at this time: 

The Conference resolves: 


I 


To recommend the continuation of the Com- 
mittee created by the First Conference at Habana 
to study the immigration, naturalization, and 
citizenship laws of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere in order to compile and publish 
information concerning such laws, and to present 
recommendations for the solution of differences 
and to harmonize these laws with the necessary 
amplitude and due flexibility, with a view to 
achieving the greatest possible degree of uni- 
formity. 

II 


To request that the Governments of the Ameri- 
can States and the Bar Associations forward to 
the Committee on Immigration, Nationality and 
Naturalization Laws of the Inter-American Bar 
Association copies of the texts of constitutions, 
legal works, rulings, outstanding administrative 
reports, judicial decisions, and doctrinary works 
dealing with immigration, nationality, and natu- 
ralization. 

Ill 

To recommend that in drafting laws on immi- 
gration, nationality, and naturalization, an at- 
tempt be made to bring into harmony the defense 
of national interests and justice with respect to 
human rights. 


IV 


To approve the creation of the Inter-American 
Emergency Advisory Committee for Political 
Defense of the Western Hemisphere with a view 
to rendering more effective the Seventeenth 
Resolution 3 of the Third Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American States, January 
1942. 

Vv 


To recommend to the American States that 
they develop and amplify their legislative provi- 
sion for facilities and advantages on behalf of 
nationals of American States so that the latter 
will occupy a special position throughout the 
continent, approximating that held in their own 
country. 


VI 


To recommend that the laws and regulations 
on immigration and entry of aliens, and the 
documents required for travel abroad, be revised 
along simpler and more abbreviated lines, and 
that the number of officials in charge of their 
execution be reduced. 


VII 


To recommend that the immigration laws do 
not render absolutely obligatory the presentation 
by the alien of a passport issued by his Govern- 
ment, but allow the substitution of any other 
document proving his identity, such as certificate 
of the Institute of Identification, professional 
registration card, etc. 


VIII 


To recommend to the American States for the 
greater convenience and regulation of inter- 
national travel the reciprocal establishment of 
definite points on their respective boundaries, 
with health, customs and passenger inspection 
bureaus, to which the entry and exit of travelers 
shall be limited. 


The Committee on Commercial Treaties 
recommended five resolutions, including 
conventions on the following subjects: 


I 


Pan American Convention on Commercial 
Relations based on the clause of unconditional 


3 See BULLETIN, April 1942, p. 192. 
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and unlimited reciprocal most-favored-nation 
treatment without, however, affecting special 
agreements to compensate for the disadvantageous 
geographical situation of landlocked countries. 


II 


Pan American Convention for the simplification 
of documents and formalities for import and 


export. 
Ill 


Pan American Convention for the abolition ot 
commercial limitations, prohibitions, quota sys- 
tems and export licenses at the termination of the 


present emergency. 
IV 


Pan American Convention on conditions of in- 
vestment and the transfer of alien capital in the 
economic expansion of each country. 


The Rio de Janeiro meeting was an 
outstanding success and set a high stand- 
ard of accomplishment for the subsequent 
meetings of the Association. Although 
the Association is only three years old, 
having been organized on May 16, 1940, 
at Washington, at the close of the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress, it has held 
two highly important conferences, which 
have brought together the lawyers of the 
Americas not only for social contacts but 
for serious consultation and discussion of 
the legal questions that are of such tre- 
mendous importance in the world of 
today. The exchange of information such 
as that given by George Maurice Morris, 
President of the American Bar Association, 
concerning the activities of the lawyers of 
the United States in support of the war 
effort is certain to bring about closer ties 
among the members of the legal fraternity 
throughout the Americas. There is no 
doubt that the objects and purposes of the 
Association were greatly advanced by this 


meeting, and the attention paid to it by the 
press, officials and the Brazilian public 
generally is an index of the great possibil- 
ities for useful accomplishment through 
this organization. Interest on the part of 
officials of other governments was mani- 
tested by, athe spresence ote Dr: Oscar 
Gajardo Villarroel, Minister of Justice of 
Chile, Dr. Carlos Alberto Novoa, Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court of the same 
country, and Dr. Julio Guani, Presideat 
of the Supreme Court of Uruguay. Dr. 
Gajardo delivered an important address 
on Chile and the war. 

Brazilian hospitality provided many 
pleasant interludes of relaxation for the 
delegates. They were guests one day on a 
trip to Petropolis, the summer capital of 
Brazil. ‘The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Brazil and the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, Justice, Education, and 
Aeronautics entertained at luncheons and 
the Automobile Club of Brazil gave a 
dinner in honor of the visitors. 

An invitation to hold the Third Con- 
ference of the Association in Mexico was 
received from the Barra Mexicana and it 
was accepted with great appreciation of 
the opportunity of having the next meet- 
ing in the beautiful capital of Mexico. 
The date for the Conference was not 
decided, but was left for determination 
after consultation with the officers of the 
host association. It was generally be- 
lieved, however, that it would be arranged 
for August 1944, with a view to enabling 
a large number of delegates from the 
United States and Canada to attend it. 
The President of the Barra Mexicana, 
Dr. Carlos Sanchez Mejorada, was elected 
president of the Association. 


Ecuador’s Balsa 


FRANCISCO BANDA C. 


Economic Adviser, 
Miscellaneous Commodities Division, 
United States Office of Economic Warfare 


WHEN THE SPANISH CONQUISTADORS ar- 
rived in the tropical regions of the New 
World early in the sixteenth century, they 
found the natives using rafts made of very 
light-weight logs. The Spanish word for 
raft is balsa, a name which soon came to be 
applied to the trees from which these logs 
were cut. 

Balsa (Ochroma lagopus Sw.) is indigenous 
to tropical America, and produces one of 
the most important of the light-weight 


woods. Ecuador, the chief producer of’ 


this strategic material, controls at present 
about 95 percent of world production. 
None of the species grows naturally in the 
United States. Although the lightest balsa 
weighs only about half as much as cork, its 
strength is approximately half that of 
spruce; its modulus of rupture equals 2,100 
pounds per square inch, and its crushing 
strength 2,150 pounds per square inch. 
Ecuador owes her leading position in the 
balsa industry to natural facilities and in- 
expensive labor for collecting and shipping 
the wood. The balsa trees line the banks 
of the Guayas, Babahoyo and Daule 
Rivers and their tributaries, as well as the 
Rio Verde, Esmeraldas, Chone, and other 
streams which penetrate the hinterland. 
Moreover, the Santo Domingo de los 
Colorados region in the 
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A FIVE-YEAR OLD BALSA 


The growth of the balsa is rapid, the height often 
reaching 60 feet in 5 or 6 years. 


Pichincha has some virgin forests of balsa 
yet untouched. 

The trees occur most frequently in the 
coastal regions where there is plenty of 
moisture, usually near the mountains. 
Proper drainage is also essential. Al- 
though the tree is found in virgin forests, 
it is most abundant as a second growth 
where clearings have been made either 
by nature or by cultivation. Natural 
seeding produces such a number of young 
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plants as to suggest weeds; hence the balsa 
is known as a “weed” tree. Because of 
its prolific nature it is difficult to estimate 
accurately the volume of balsa that 
actually exists. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador passed a law in 1937 
requiring the planting of two small balsas 
for évery tree cut for commercial purposes. 

The young balsa tree grows faster than 
any other form of jungle vegetation except 
the wild papaya. Within a year, the tree 
is about 12 feet high and 2 to 2) inches in 
diameter. Maturity and marketability 
are reached in 6 to 8 years, when the 
mature tree reaches a height of 50 to 60 
feet and a diameter of 2 to 2% feet. 
Commercial use can be made of it, how- 
ever, in 5 to 6 years. 

‘At the tree ages mentioned, the weight 
of the wood averages from 5 to 10 pounds 
per cubic foot. ‘The trees are large, fast- 
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growing, and readily felled and processed. 
The wood is sometimes pinkish, white, or 
pale reddish, and sometimes brownish with 
a rather silky luster. For industrial pur- 
poses wood from young trees is preferred, 
because of its extremely light weight. 

The United States, in fact the whole 
world, depends for balsa upon imports 
from tropical America, mainly from Ecua- 
dor, which supplied an average of 99 
percent of the balsa needs of the United 
States and Great Britain during 1935-41. 
Other Latin American countries, such as 
Costa Rica,! Guatemala, Nicaragua, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, and Panama have provid- 
ed small quantities during this period. 


Uses 


Balsa is famous not only for its light 
weight but also for its insulating prop- 


1 Costa Rica is producing balsa in increasing amounts. 





A GROVE OF BALSAS AND FELLED TREES 


Balsa, one of the lightest woods known, has many important war uses in life preservers, pontoons, 
airplanes, and insulation. 
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BALSA LOGS BEING ROLLED INTO A STREAM FOR RAFTING 


extics, sdue. tomaits. cellular ‘structure, 
Some of its many uses are in: life pre- 
servers, swimming belts, pick-up buoys, 
submarine mine floats, pontoons, airplane 
construction, loud speakers for radios, 
surf-boards, insulation for refrigerator 
equipment, sound-proof construction, 
and children’s toys. It has a future also 
as a new type of “fill” for an extremely 
light tennis racket. Air transportation 
will bring balsa in as an ideal packing 
wood. 

An important industrial use of balsa in 
auto-truck bodies, holds of ships, and 
refrigerators is based on its insulating 
qualities against heat and cold. For such 
a purpose it is ideal, because it is odorless 
and offers resistance to the absorption of 
moisture. 

Balsa wood is also utilized by airplane 
manufacturers for fairings. Because of its 
extreme lightness and strength, combined 
with sound- and vibration-absorbing quali- 
ties, the inside walls in passenger compart- 


ments of commercial planes are made of 
this wood. 

Besides being very strong, balsa is 
smooth, soft-surfaced, highly resilient, and 
compact. A major use based on these 
qualities is as protective packing against 
the shocks and jars of shipment. Balsa 
pads are employed in the packing of 
furniture, radios, sensitive instruments, and 
fragile articles such as ceramics. It is also 
used in factories as a cushion to absorb the 
vibration of machinery. 

During the first World War, the United 
States Navy equipped transports with life 
rafts and life preservers of balsa, and mines 
were floated on it. At the present time, the 
Navy is using balsa life floats capable of 
supporting several persons. 

Before the present war, toy manufac-_ 
turers and manual training schools cut 
balsa into model airplanes, toys, and other 
items. Under War Production Board 
orders, balsa lumber may now be utilized 
only for the manufacture of life preservers, 
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life floats, other buoyant apparatus, air- 
plane construction, and other specified 
purposes necessary to the prosecution of 
the war. 

Balsa destined for aircraft construction 
must pass more stringent inspection than 
wood going into life saving equipment, but 
the model airplane can be satisfied with 
air-dried wood heavier than 12 pounds, 
and scraps, shorts, and rejects can be used. 

Logs are cut only a few weeks in advance 
of milling or of shipping, since exposure 
brings deterioration. The logs are cut into 
boards and planks and then dried and 
eraded. A thorough drying is necessary. 
Some of the leading producers kiln-dry the 
balsa immediately after cutting, thus 
minimizing any chance of decay. 

Considerable progress has been made by 
the Office of Economic Warfare in intro- 


LOADING BALSA LUM- 
BER ON A RAFT 


ducing an orderly system of grading the 
lumber (as “‘A,” “B,” “‘C,”? and “‘Shorts’’) 
on the spot in Ecuadorean sawmills, with 
the result that the wood can now be loaded 
on board ship at Guayaquil and carried 
directly to its destination without having to 
face the many delays entailed in second 
sortings and rejects at the point of final 
processing. 

In the coastal region of Ecuador, com- 
prising an area of 30,000 square miles 
from sea level to an elevation of 2,500 feet, 
where balsa wood and rubber are collected, 
there are estimated to be 550,000 in- 
habitants, or a density of population of 18 
to the square mile. Compared with other 
low-lying regions of the moist tropics of 
South America, this is a rather high ratio, 
and a fair quota of agricultural laborers 
could probably be furnished. However, 
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during March, April, and May, harvest 
time of cacao, bananas, sugar, and rice, 
the chief crops of the region, there is a 
shortage of labor, and balsa enterprises 
find great competition for workers, not to 
mention the severe rivalry that the tapping 
of rubber and the gathering of cinchona 
bark are offering to all the agricultural in- 
dustries. The 1941 sugar crop in Ecuador 
was below that of 1940, due to the scarcity 
of labor. 

In Ecuador, as elsewhere in western 
South America, it is the common belief 
that when Andean laborers are transferred 
to the less invigorating climates of the 
lowlands their health is quickly affected; 
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hence this type of labor has not been con- 
sidered available for work on the coast. 

The Indian population of the Ecuado- 
rian lowlands is not large and therefore 
cannot be depended upon to furnish any 
great number of laborers. In the Province 
of Manabi, which exports considerable 
quantities of balsa, there are certain dis- 
tricts inhabited by the descendents of the 
Cara tribes, who are industrious, and it is 
possible that a limited number of these 
people can be obtained as laborers. The 
African population of the Provinces of 
Guayas, Manabi and Esmeraldas, esti- 
mated at 7,000, may be drawn upon to a 
certain extent. 


AIR-DRY YARD FOR BALSA 
After being dried in kilns or in the open air, the lumber is ready for shipment, chiefly to the United States 


Cuatlicue 


EBEN F. COMINS 


OnE of the most repellent monsters ever 
carved by man, yet one of the most com- 
pelling, is the Aztec goddess of earth— 
Cuatlicue.} 

What great philosophy or cult could 
have caused the Aztecs of Mexico over six 
centuries ago to form such a conception of 
a deity, with so few human attributes to 
explain its meaning, only conjecture can 
suggest. So cosmic in power is this great 
mother that she continually devours the 
sun as it rises from and sets into the earth, 
her womb, from which come food and life, 
war and death. She also demands the 
sacrifice to her of endless draughts of 
human blood that she may return them 
as super-strength to her son, the god 
of war, Huitzilopochtli,? and to all Aztec 
warriors. 

For a better appreciation of the con- 
ception and details of this colossus, com- 
parison with Old World art will be helpful. 
The Egyptians conceived their greatest 
monument of mysterious life, the Sphinx, 
as half animal, half human, the human 
part being simply an enigmatic face with 
stereotyped features. ‘The Greeks depicted 
their Zeus as a mighty deified mortal 
grasping a bundle of thunder bolts. Later 
the Romans followed suit with a tame 
copy—Jupiter. With the Jewish religion 
and the advent of Christianity, God be- 
came the supreme, all-knowing being, 
and Michelangelo painted Him as an 
elderly father with the features and flow- 
ing beard and locks of a benign old 
gentleman. Of the Christian renderings, 


Copyright 1943 by Eben F. Comins. 
1 Pronounced approximately Cwaht-lée-kway. 
2 Pronounced approximately Weet-zee-lo-poach-tlee. 


those of William Blake, the Englishman of 
the last century, depict Him best. Though 
Blake’s interpretations are only small water 
colors, he develops a sexless human that at 
least suggests a creative superman of God- 
like qualities. Yet these examples show 
how dependent on human attributes sculp- 
tors and artists have been in telling their 
story. 

But not so convention-bound was an 
Aztec sculptor ‘of long ago. Here in 
heroic proportions this goddess of earth 
and fertility is shown as a composite of 
symbols so mighty and gruesome that the 
idea that she is human, a woman, is prac- 
tically lost sight of. In one mammoth 
block of basalt, she measures approxi- 
mately four by five feet; she is nine feet 
high and weighs at least five tons. Domi- 
nating all is the head, a crushed oblong 
mass: a head, yet not a head, for the 
goddess’s head has been severed from her 
body, and in its place have been put two 
ponderous serpents’ heads in profile facing 
each other, their combined features form- 
ing the eyes, and the two mouths, with sets 
of fangs, the mouth. How much more 
convincing and dramatic is this occult 
rendering of the mysterious than its de- 
piction by a human face with handsome 
features or flowing beard! 

For arms, two banded forms, terminat- 
ing not in hands but in snakes’ heads, are 
joined to each side. Again the sculptor 
uses these symbols the better to express 
mystery and power. For feet, huge claws 
are attached to stunted blocks serving as 
legs. Between them coils another serpent 
whose head and fangs, much damaged, 
lap over the base, as into the earth, while 
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CUATLICUE 


In the National Museum at Mexico City stands this impressive representation of the 
Aztec earth goddess. 





Courtesy of National Museum of Mexico 


SIDE VIEW OF STATUE FROM REAR 


The fact that the figure leans forward shows that it was meant to be looked at from below. 
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its compact body coils upward to dis- 
appear iato the body above. For clothes, 
a sash of interwoven snakes hangs around 
the formless waist, the decorative pendant 
heads and rattles serving as tassels. 

In the center is the outstanding unit of 
the whole statue, a human skull, its two 
beady eyes duplicating those of its parent 
above. Although used as a decorative 
buckle to hold the sash, this death’s head 
is a grim reminder of man’s greatest gift, 
his return of life to his mother—life and 
death rotating in the perpetual succession 
of fecundity. 

A strange effect is caused by the deep 
depression between the breasts, one of 
the few smooth surfaces in the whole 
statue. From this ominous cavity the 
skull appears to emerge as if from the 
very womb. To represent the merciless 
demands of Cuatlicue and to adorn her 
body, a necklace of severed hands and 
plucked-out-alive hearts festoons her pen- 
dant breasts, the only mark of woman- 
hood. The meticulous accuracy with 
which these hands are carved with their 
correct joints, fingernails, even lines of the 
palms, shows that the sculptor knew well 
his anatomy, and could have given the 
goddess a head of stylistic beauty if he 
had wished; edicts and conventions stayed 
his hand, and dictated that he use his 
imagination and genius to portray the 
creative forces in a purely impersonal and 
elemental manner. All the above sur- 
faces, save the breasts and hands, are 
ornamented with deeply incised designs 
which catch the eye but never break the 
rhythm of form. 

One bit of carving with provocative 
meaning is so placed that no mortal eye 
can see it, for it is hidden from sight on 
the under side of the mighty mass. It 
represents Tlaltecutli, the earth god, and 
suggests a spread-out toad, the sparse lines 
incised about an inch deep. This piece 


of low relief bears the tool marks of a 
hand far less skillful than that which 
executed the rest of the statue. Someone 
has suggested that the whole statue may 
have been supported on pillars, being so 
lifted that the under side might be looked 
at. This suggestion is not borne out by 
evidence, as there are no signs of such 
blocks, and it seems unlikely that the 
mental attitude of the Aztecs would have 
permitted the informal gazing of idle curi- 
osity. The carving, still perfectly fresh, 
was without doubt made to be sealed 
upon some solid foundation beneath. 
That man’s eye was never permitted to 
see this meant nothing. I believe it was 
necessary only that the all-seeing eye of 
Cuatlicue know of its presence. The fact 
that the top of the snake heads and the 
under part of the skirt, indeed all parts 
not easily visible, were carefully carved, 
shows that the eye of the goddess was 
the only one to be considered. 

What we have already seen hardly pre- 
pares us for the way this goddess must have 
looked in all her original glory; for the 
present forms were only the foundation for 
color. That the whole was so treated is 
known because remnants of red still cling 
to the skull. With this as a cue, one easily 
imagines the breasts, hands, and hearts a 
fleshy yellow ochre, the head, arms, and 
legs an earthy brown, and the eyes, fangs, 
and split tongue a gleaming white—all in 
all a resplendent monster of brown, yellow 
ochre, red, and white. Blues and greens? 
No. One does not like to think of those 
pretty colors as seducing the drama of 
Mother Earth. 

Besides this invitation to color, the masses 
and lines that go to make the figure a 
masterpiece of design should be carefully 
studied. The double bow of the mouth, 
the four fangs, and the parted tongue come 
to an abrupt stop at the only inner hori- 
zontal line in the whole statue. This short 
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straight bar between head and body gives 
the sharp accent needed to hold together 
the many curves, and is echoed by other 
horizontal lines that cross the two arms, 
and by the powerful one that edges the 
skirt. Beneath it flare outward the four 
hands and hearts whose forms swing in 
balanced arcs to rest upon the rounded 
skull. Below, in reversed curves, hang two 
bulbous pendant snake heads which carry 
the light masses downward. Grasping the 
ground are the eight mammoth claws that 
make an almost fringe-like effect at the 
base. The only vertical lines are the out- 
side extremes of head, arms, and legs. 
Note well how the fangs of the main head, 
on the two arms and between the claws re- 
peat each other and give an accented 
balance to the whole design. 

One cannot leave this study without ob- 
serving the oblong plaques that hang from 
the two arms. They are strangely unde- 
tailed, with the exception of a finely in- 
cised line that runs down the middle of 
each, under the bottom, and up the middle 
of the outside. These two lines look like 
strings tied around packages. What could 
these two uninterrupted blanks have 
meant? One looks to lost color with some 
painted ornament to give them meaning. 
In their present state they remain an 
unanswerable riddle. 

To the casual observer the whole statue 
appears overbalanced, topheavy, almost 
ready to fall onto the beholder. This 
effect is no mistake of the spectator’s, but 
was premeditated on the sculptor’s part, 
for the statue does lean forward; and why? 
Because it was originally placed to be 
looked up to from a flight of steps below, 
and thus be seen as an overwhelming 
monster ready to consume its worshipers. 
The profile view clearly accentuates this 
forward leaning. Only a sculptor of great 
imagination and knowledge of dramatics 
and of architecture could have had vision 


enough to foresee and master such a 
problem. 

The back view of the statue is almost a 
duplicate of the front, the head of double 
snakes being a replica. The necklace of 
hands and hearts is tied in a clumsy knot 
at the nape of the neck, and the human 
skull is simply another unit in a flowing 
train of snake and tassel design. 

Having studied Cuatlicue as she now is, 
one feels impelled to dive back into the far 
past and visualize her advent into the 
world, to see how this astounding idea 
was conceived. It is not difficult to 
imagine some of the scenes as they proba- 
bly took place. The ruler and the priests, 
having decided to perpetuate their fear- 
some goddess as a statue, call in the court 
sculptor. To him they dictate the story 
the statue must tell, and how it shall ap- 
pear when placed in a small temple at the 
top of a steep flight of steps. 

The idea, form, and position agreed 
upon, the sculptor with his army of work- 
men sets forth for the quarry miles away, 
where the best basalt is found. The block 
is measured off and the workers hew it out, 
with only harder stones for tools, no metal 
durable enough to cut with having yet 
been discovered. Once free from the 
mass, the block is rolled along over smooth 
logs, pulled by myriads of little men 
harnessed to endless ropes. It seems 
strange that a short section of log gave 
these people no conception of a wheel; it 
was for the Spaniards, centuries later, to 
show the old New World this simple and 
easy mode of locomotion. 

Freed from the quarry and brought 
down to the water’s edge, the stone is 
floated on sturdy rafts to the nearest 
landing place, and from there it is pulled 
to the temple. In an adobe enclosure, 
improvised as a studio, the sculptor marks 
off the forms of the various masses, and he 
and his associates begin to block them out. 
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Click, click, click is heard day in and 
day out. Here is a master sculptor at 
work, a genius carving from one block 
of stone a creation that is destined to be 
one of the great pieces of sculpture of the 
Americas. With every stroke of the stone 
tool struck with fever heat, yet balanced 
by cold precision, he sees his vision coming 
into being. Little does he realize that 
the lack of metal tools protects him from 
the indulgence of branching out into 
meretricious excrescences and holds him 
down to a rigid rendering of a rugged 
statement. 

He and his co-workers are little men, 
their bodies almost as square in form as the 
stone itself. Their compact figures, em- 
bossed with muscles, make ever-changing 
copper-colored designs that seem to caress 
the prostrate gray giant beneath them, and 
even infuse life into it. For this growing 
monster lies flat on the ground. More 
power can be put into a stroke directed 
downward upon a horizontal mass than 
into a right angle stroke aimed against a 
mass standing erect. While the under 
side is exposed, the sculptor, with the 
pointed end of a burnt stick, draws on it 
a stylistic rendering of Tlaltecutli, then 
turns its carving over to one of his less 
skilful associates. As the great masses con- 
form to the master’s desire, their barren 
surfaces call for decoration. With the ex- 
pert skill of engravers, these little men cut 
the intricate ornamentations, which are 
startling in effect and strangely suggestive 
of woven patterns, even of cross-stitch. 

The ruler and his court are constant 
visitors. They stand by, watching with 
approval as the sculptor’s conception takes 
shape from the ungainly mass, and at the 
same time they command that the results 
be such as to propitiate the goddess herself, 
while the whole meets their own require- 
ments—a combination of shrewd sophisti- 
cation and gross superstition. 


Finally the last stroke of the tool is made, 
the color is added, and the statue of 
Mother Earth, in effulgent bloom, is ready 
for her ascension. Beams of wood are 
added one by one below, until a veritable 
labyrinth of supports lifts her high in the 
air to the platform, the center of the 
sacred shrine, her final resting place. 
There she stands in a three-walled shrine, 
illuminated only by the reflected light from 
the world outside, and not from above as 
one now sees her. With awe-inspiring 
effect, the skull looms forth a burning red. 
The four hands and hearts pick up the 
ochre tone and spread it up and outward 
onto the breasts. The head of serpents 
with piercing eyes and the curving fangs, 
bursting forth from the bowed mouth, 
numb the senses of the worshippers below 
and force them prostrate to the ground. 

Yet this was not to be her final resting 
place. She was moved again, but not by 
her Aztec guardians. Centuries later alien 
hands transported her to the National 
Museum in Mexico City, where she is 
exhibited today, shorn of her rightful setting 
and of her under-lighting. Magnificent 
as she appears beneath the skylights, one 
cannot help wishing she might again be 
placed alone, in a setting more appropriate 
to her origin. 

Going over this manuscript in her pres- 
ence, I could not help turning around and 
looking down the long hall of the Museum 
to the Palenque Cross. What a difference 
there is between these two masterpieces, 
Cuatlicue, the apex of Aztec art, and the 
Cross, the last word of the Mayan. My 
mind also flashed back to other master- 
pieces of Mayan art, back to the stupen- 
dous stelae at Quirigua, Guatemala, to the 
parade of stelae and the ‘‘ Portal” at Copan, 
Honduras, and to the harvest of carved 
stones, with that triumph the “‘Sitting 
Lintel,”? at the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Although these speci- 
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mens of Mayan art are superb in beauty and 
technique, when they are compared to the 
overwhelming Aztec goddess they seem to 
lack a pulsating and brutal force, to verge 
on the effete—the same comparison that is 
often made between the primitive and styl- 
istic Greek statues and the Venus de Milo. 


So again we turn to this supreme master- 
piece and pay endless tribute to the un- 
known Aztec sculptor and his assistants, 
who brought into being from lifeless stone 
this titanic rendering of earth and fertility 
and of death and life—the Great Mother 
Cuatlicue. 


DIRS 


Guggenheim Fellowships, 1943 


FIFTEEN fellowships were awarded _ to 


Latin-American scholars and artists in the 
fourteenth annual Latin American Fellow- 
ship competition of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. This 
year’s fellowships were distributed as 
follows: Four to Argentina; two each to 
Brazil, Chile, and Cuba; three to Mexico; 
and one each to Peru and Puerto Rico. 
Two were granted to artists, two to econ- 
omists, two to historians, one to a mathe- 
matician, one to a poet, and seven to 
biologists. 

The list of persons receiving the fellow- 
ships is as follows: 


José Antonio Goyco, Assistant in Chemistry, 
School of Tropical Medicine, University of Puerto 
Rico, Santurce, Puerto Rico. Project: Studies 
in the field of food technology with special refer- 
ence to high-yielding tropical crops. Mr. Goyco’s 
work will be concerned with the production, proc- 
essing and preservation of foods in the tropics as 
part of a hoped-for solution of the problem of a 
large undernourished population in the tropical 
belt of the world. 

Mario Autuori, Assistant in the Biological 
Institute, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Project: Studies of 
the biology of the fungus-growing ants. These 
ants are the chief enemies of Brazilian agriculture 
and Mr. Autuori’s studies are designed to give 
fundamental bases for their control. 


Dr. Isabel P. Farfante, Instructor in Zoology, 
Faculty of Science, University of Habana, Cuba. 
Project: Studies of methods of increasing the 
supply of edible mollusks and crustaceans in 
Cuban waters. This is Dr. Farfante’s second 
Guggenheim Fellowship and she is the only 
woman appointed to a Latin-American Fellow- 
ship by the Foundation this year. 

Juan Ignacio Valencia, Agrostologist, Darwin 
Botanical Institute, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Project: Continuation of studies of South Amer- 
ican forage plants, especially corn, under the 
direction of Dr. Paul Weatherwax at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. 

Rat Cortés Pefia, Entomologist, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Santiago de Chile, and Professor in 
the Faculty of Agronomy, Catholic University 
of Chile. Project: Continuation of studies of the 
methods used in the United States for the biologi- 
cal control of insect pests. 

Dr. Gabriel Gasic Livacic, Chief of the Labora- 
tory, Institute of Biology of the University of 
Chile, Santiago de Chile. Project: Studies in 
the fields of hematology and endocrinology. 

Dr. Fabio Leoni Werneck, Chief of the Labora- 
tory, Instituto Oswaldo Cruz, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Project: The preparation of a monograph 
on the. Mallophaga of mammals. Dr. Werneck’s 
work will be carried on in the United States 
National Museum and at Stanford University, 
California. 

Teodoro E. Nifiez Ureta, Artist and Professor 
of Art in the University of San Agustin, Arequipa, 
Peru. Project: Creative work in painting and 
studies of contemporary painting in the United 
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States. Mr. Nafiez Ureta is a self-taught artist. 
His work has been exhibited in Santiago de Chile, 
in Lima, and in Cuzco, Peru. 

Mauricio Lasansky, Artist, Cérdoba, Argentina. 
Project: Creative work in black and white and stud- 
ies of prints and printmaking. Mr. Lasansky’s art 
education was obtained in Argentine art schools. 
His etchings and engravings have been exhibited 
throughout South America and the United States, 
and are in the permanent collections of several 
museums in the United States. 

Dr. Radl Garcia, Assistant in the Statistical 
Institute of the School of Economics, University 
of Cérdoba, Argentina. Project: Studies of agrar- 
ian policy in the United States. Dr. Garcia’s 
work will be carried on in collaboration with 
Professor T. W. Schultz at the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. Adolfo Dorfman, Director of the Seminar of 
Applied Economics, University of La Plata, and 
member of the faculty of the Colegio Libre of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Project: Studies of 
methods of classifying and interpreting economic 
phenomena. Dr. Dorfman is the author of a book 
on “‘Methods to Stimulate the Industrialization of 
Argentina” and his purpose in coming to the 
United States is to become familiar with the best 
techniques for analyzing the data of business and 
industrial activity. 

Octavio Paz, Writer, Mexico City. Project: A 
study of the poetic expression of the concept of 
America. Mr. Paz is the author of several books 
of poetry and prose and is recognized as one of the 
leading young Mexican writers. 

Dr. Antonio Hernandez Travieso, Professor, 
Institute of Secondary Education, Marianao, 
Cuba. Project: The preparation of a life of 
Father Varela, celebrated Cuban priest, teacher 
and statesman who lived in the United States for 
many years. 

Dr. Ramén Iglesia, Member of the Colegio de 
Mexico. Project: A study of Mexican history in 
the first half century of independence. Dr. 
Iglesia is the author of many historical works. 

Jaime Lifshitz Gaj, Research assistant in the 
Institute of Physics and Professor in the Faculty of 
Sciences of the National University of Mexico. 
Project: Mathematical studies of the general 


theory of orbits, under the direction of Professor 
George D. Birkhoff at Harvard University. 


The Committee of Selection consisted of 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte, Director of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 


Chairman; Dr. Thomas Barbour, Director 


of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Harvard University; Dr. Percival Bailey, 
Professor of Neurology and Neurosurgery, 
University of Illinois Medical School; Dr. 
Américo Castro, Professor of Spanish, 
Princeton University; and Dr. Elmer Drew 
Merrill, Professor of Botany and Director 
of Botanical Collections, Harvard Uni- 
versity. In making their selections, this 
Committee was assisted by many eminent 
Latin American scholars and authorities 
in the fields of the applicants’ work. 

These Latin American fellowships, 
granted annually to assist research and 
creative work in all fields of art and schol- 
arship, were established in 1929 by the 
late United States Senator Simon Guggen- 
heim and his wife as part of the activities 
of the Foundation which they set up in 
1925 in memory of their son. The purpose 
of the Foundation is to give opportunities 
for further work and study to men and 
women who by work accomplished have 
proved themselves of the highest ability. 
The Foundation’s assistance is available 
to scholars in any field of knowledge 
and to artists in any branch of the arts, 
without distinction on account of race, 
color, or creed. The annual Latin Amer- 
ican fellowships usually carry a stipend 
of $2,000, plus traveling expenses to 
the United States, where the fellows 
carry on their work, and for return to 
their homes. 


First Conference of Ministers of Education 
of the American Republics 


Tue First Conference of Ministers of 
Education of the American Republics 
assembled in Panama during the period 
September 27 to October 4, 1943, for the 
purpose of discussing the problems of 
American educational systems and of 
working out standards for the orientation 
and coordination of education on a conti- 
nent-wide basis. 

The opening of the Conference coin- 
cided with the inauguration on September 
27 of the Inter-American University, an 
institution whose establishment at Panama 
was recommended by both the Third and 
the Eighth American Scientific Congresses. 

The program of the Conference was as 
follows: 


I. Philosophy of education and current technical 
problems 

a) Principles and bases to be set as standards 
for the reorganization and orientation of 
American educational systems, particu- 
larly in view of those problems of an edu- 
cational nature that may arise in the 
Continent as a consequence of the war. 

b) Education in relation to the economic, po- 
litical and social structure of the Ameri- 
can Republics. 

c) Education in relation to the republican and 
democratic ideals of the Continent. 

d) Education in relation to the historical, lin- 
guistic, and biological characteristics of 
the American peoples. 

e) The State and private education in relation 
to national ideals. 

#) Visual methods and broadcasting in inter- 
American education. 

g) Adult education. 

h) Education of indigenous races. 

i) Economic, political, social and pedagogical 
factors in illiteracy in America. 

7) Campaign against illiteracy. A common 
criterion to serve as a basis to determine 
the index of literacy. 


II. Closer relations among the peoples of the 
hemisphere through cultural interchange 

a) Statutes of the Inter-American University. 

6) Interchange of educational publications. 

c) Foundation of an inter-American “univer- 
sity city” in Panama. 

d) Transfer of students between universities 
of America. 

e) The teaching of history, geography, litera- 
ture and art in America. 

f) Establishment of libraries, museums, 
schools, colleges and universities in each 
country, for the benefit of teachers and 
students of the American republics. 

III. Artistic education and coordination of the 
American educational systems 

a) American folklore as a source of inspiration 
in the autochthonous composition of 
music and in song-books for schools. 

6) Inter-American Institute of Folk Music. 

c) Maintenance and restoration of monu- 
ments and archeological remains. Or- 
ganization of archeological exhibits. 

d 


ee 


Adoption of a common pedagogical nomen- 
clature and of a uniform method of edu- 
cational statistics. 

e) Evaluation of courses of study and of pro- 

fessional academic titles. 

f) Standardization, as far as is possible and 
and practical, of courses of study and of 
educational programs. 

g) Improvement of means of avoiding diffi- 
culties created by language differences 
among the people of the Americas, as a 
stimulus to better understanding; system 
of international phonetics. 

h) Procedure for giving effect to the agree- 
ment adopted at the Montevideo Confer- 
ence for the revision of textbooks and 
other educational material on inter- 
American topics. 

7) Inter-American Bureau of Education and 
Inter-American Education Association. 

7) Program for the promotion of exhibitions 

of teaching material used by the Ameri- 

can Republics: geography, history, lan- 
guage, literature, etc. 


Spanish Page 


El Mundo del Cinco y Diez 


GERMAN ARCINIEGAS 


Me decia un espanol: A mi no me importa 
que mi mujer vaya a las tiendas grandes 
de la Quinta Avenida: tiemblo cuando 
va al “cinco y diez.” Y tenia razén el 
espanol. Frente a un abrigo de piel que 
vale tres mil ddélares, no existe ni la tenta- 
cion. Pero en una tienda en donde todo 
vale cinco o diez centavos, la sefora se 
marea. Todo le parece, como decimos 
en Colombia, regalado. Y ya sabemos 
todos aqui que cuando una sefnora entra 
al cinco y diez, regresa cargada de ma- 
quinitas de pelar papa, cremas para las 
manos, libros para los ninos, abalorios, 
baratijas, | perendengues, cachivaches, 
chucherias, cacharros y bagatelas. 

El hecho es que usted encuentra hoy 
que cada departamento en Nueva York 
esta lleno de cinco y diez. En el mundo 
existe desde hace afios una tendencia natu- 
ral a democratizar la mercancia. Cada 
vez hay menos cosas caras y mas cosas 
baratas. Hemos pasado sin mayores 
aspavientos del diamante al vidrio. A 
lo menos, ja mujer que tiene joyas que lo 
son se muestra menos que en otros dias, 
y la que tiene joyas que no lo son, se 
muestra mas. Y en este mundo del cinco 
y diez, ya no hay quien no tenga la 
maquinita de pelar papa y la crema para 
las manos. 

Se compran las cosas mas inutiles. Un 
tubito de pegante en cinco centavos. 
éPara qué comprar pegante si no tenemos 
qué pegar en casa? ‘“‘Quién sabe . 
Cualquier dia...” Y venga el tubito 

De El Tiempo, Bogota, Diciembre 6, 1942. 
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de pegante. Hace poco estaba yo en un 
teatro y ofa conver.ar a un argentino. 
Hablaba con gran entusiasmo a la sefiorita 
que le servia de dama de compafiia, pues 
aqui hay un servicio de esta clase para 
orientar a los caballeros que no saben 
inglés. Decia el argentino: Esto es mara- 
villoso: he encontrado en el cinco y 
diez, cinturones de veinticinco centavos: 
me he comprado diez: de diferentes 
colores para que cada vestido tenga su 
cinturoén. 

Como ustedes saben, en el cinco y diez 
hay cosas que valen hasta un peso. Que se 
venden en un peso, acudiendo a una distin- 
cidn mental. En el cinturén, la correa 
vale diez centavos, diez la hebilla y cinco el 
pasador. Nada de mas de diez centavos, 
El ptiblico ha aplaudido con furor este des- 
cubrimiento. En un almacén grande una 
docena de tacitas con sus platitos vale dos 
délares con cuarenta, lo cual en realidad es 
demasiado. Pero en el cinco y diez 
compra usted cada pieza en diez centavos. 
Regalada. La sefora no piensa nunca en 
el total de dos cuarenta, sino en que todo 
lo puede pagar con niqueles. En esto de 
la aritmética ocurren casos tan extra- 
ordinarios, y sobre todo, con las sefioras, 
que, como ustedes saben, un dia le pregun- 
taba a su marido una dama: “‘Dime, Julio, 
cual fué la herencia que nos dej6 papa, que 
ya no me acuerdo: ¢fueron mil cuatro- 
cientos, 0 cuatrocientos mil?”’ 

El cinco y diez no viene sino a aplicar 
una teorfia general. Del mismo modo que 
usted compra allf cosas para la casa, hay 
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el capital que se hace con niqueles (ahorro, 
que dicen los banqueros); el abrigo que se 
paga con niqueles (clubs, que llaman los 
polacos); el automévil que se mueve a 
niquel la milla (taxi, que todos pedimos a 
gritos). En Nueva York, la vida se frac- 
ciona en niqueles. Hay unos restaurantes 
automaticos en que todo se paga mecani- 
camente. Con niqueles. El ala de un 
pollo no vale veinticinco centavos, sino 
cinco niqueles. Regalada. Un almuerzo 
no vale sesenta centavos, sino doce 
niqueles. Regalado. Las seforas no se 


cansan nunca de ponderar: Todo por cinco 
centavos. 

Se han inventado las maquinas mas in- 
geniosas para cambiar los billetes y redu- 
cirlos a niqueles. Usted llega al restau- 
rante, a la estacién del subterraneo, a la 
drogueria: entrega sus billetes y le devuel- 
ven montones de niqueles. Niqueles que 
le pesan a usted hasta agobiarlo. Cuando 
sale sin un niquel, usted siente un descanso 
infinito. Le han quitado, y esto si es de 
veras, un peso de encima... . 

New York, noviembre de 1942. 


DIRS 


The Americas and the War 


To Keep the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 

When a reference stands by itself in 
parenthesis, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 


those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(Cagen2ae 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficial; 
E] Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 
Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 
number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 
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Severances of Diplomatic Relations, Declarations of War. and Adherences to the Joint Declaration 
by the United Nations 
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1 Rumania severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6, 1942. 
2 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 


(The Department of State Bulletin, April 18, 1942.) 
(The Department of 


PART! XX 


ARGENTINA 


63b,. March 5, 1943. Presidential Decree raising 
the price of milk. (Mentioned in La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, May 20, 1943.) 


65a. April —, 1943. Presidential Decree lim- 
iting, after May 1, 1943, the use of electric power 
by providing that the suspension of industrial 
work, use of air conditioning apparatus, and 
illumination of electric signs, provided for by 
Decree No. 132,783 of October 8, 1942 (see 
Argentina 31a, BuLLetin, April 1943), be made 
effective from six to nine p. m. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, May 1, 1943.) 

67. (Correction) May 6, 1943. (Mentioned in 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires, June 2, 1943.) 

74a. May 19, 1943. Presidential Decree can- 
celling the decree of March 5, 1943, raising the 
price of milk (see 634, above.) (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, May 20, 1943.) 


746. May 20, 1943. Resolution, Rubber Dis- 
tribution Commission (Comisién de Distribucién del 


Caucho) making tire purchase certificates valid 
in any province or territory, regardless of where 
issued. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 21, 1943.) 


77. May 26, 1943. Order, Y. P. F., granting 
supplementary gasoline rations to the executives 
of commercial enterprises. (Za Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, May 27, 1943.) 


78. May 27, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of 
Agriculture, permitting the temporary use of tin 
thinner than regulation in the manufacture of 
containers. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, May 28, 
1943.) 


79. May 28, 1943. Presidential Decree increas- 
ing the prices set for lubricating oils by the decree 
of September 16, 1939. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
May 29, 1943.) 


80. June 1, 1943. Presidential Decree, prohibit- 
ing the exportation of peanut, cotton, or turnip 
seed or oil. (Za Prensa, Buenos Aires, June 2, 
1943.) 


81. June 10, 1943. Presidential Decree suspend- 
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ing the use of codes and ciphers in foreign radio- 
telephone and radiotelegraph communications. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, June 11, 1943.) 


82. June 17, 1943. Presidential Decree provid- 
ing that the manufacture of rubber articles must 
be authorized by the Rubber Distribution Com- 
mission, limiting the use of rubber by manufac- 
turing firms to 10 percent of their stocks on May 
18, 1943, and of any new stocks acquired from 
that date to the date of this decree, and prescrib- 
ing further regulations for limiting and regulating 
the use and distribution of rubber. (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, June 18, 1943.) 


83. June 18, 1943. Announcement, Y. P. F., of 
regulations for gasoline rationing for July to Sep- 
tember 1943. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, June 18, 
1943.) 


84. June —, 1943. Decree ordering a general 
decrease in rents, effective July 1, 1943, until 
December 31, 1945, and setting up courts of appeal 
to hear cases arising out of the decree. (Airmail 
News Letter, Argentine-American Chamber of Commerce, 
Buenos Aires, July 8, 1943.) 


85. July —, 1943. Decree announcing severe 
measures against persons holding more new tires 
than were declared by them in accordance with 
the decree of March 1942. (Airmail News Letter, 
Argentine-American Chamber of Commerce, Buenos 
Aires, July 8, 1943.) 

86. July 5, 1943. Presidential Decree modifying 
the maximum prices of sugar. (La Prensa, Buenos 


Aires, July 6, 1943.) 
BOLIVIA 


16a. April 30, 1943. Executive Decree creating 
the Board of Economic Defense of Bolivia (Junta de 
Defensa Econémica de Bolivia). (El Diario, La Paz, 
May 6, 1943.) 

166. May 5, 1943. Order, Ministry of the In- 
terior, for the exportation of unused gasoline 
drums from Camiri and Sanandita. (El Diario, 
La Paz, May 6, 1943.) 


18a. June 7, 1943. Circular, Press and Informa- 
tion Office (Oficina de Prensa y Propaganda), Min- 
istry of the Interior, requesting information con- 
cerning the prices of articles of prime necessity, 
preparatory to prescribing price control regula- 
tions. (I Diario, La Paz, June 8, 1943.) 

186. June —, 1943. Organization of a Price 
Control Office (Oficina de Control de Precios). (El 
Diario, La Paz, June 4, 1943.) 

20. July 27, 1943. Executive Decree suspending 
press censorship, established by the decree of May 


18, 1943 (see Bolivia 18, BULLETIN, October 1943). 
(El Diario, La Paz, July 28, 1943.) 


BRAZIL 


68c,. January 15, 1943. Resolution No. 151, 
National Statistics Council of the Brazilian In- 
stitute of Geography and Statistics, modifying the 
list of products subject to the survey provided for 
by Decree-Law No. 4,736 of September 23, 1942 
(see Brazil 426,;, Buttetin, April 1943). (Diario 
Oficial, April 27, 1943.) 

76a. March 26, 1943. Resolution No. 40, Eco- 
nomic Defense Commission, providing for the 
inclusion of two German subjects under the 
provisions of Decree-Law No. 4,807 of October 7, 
1942 (see Brazil 46, BuLLETIN, December 1942, as 
corrected in Buutetin, April 1943). (Didrio 
Oficial, April 29, 1943.) 

766. March 30, 1943. Decree No. 12,123, ex- 
tending the regional quota of 20 percent to the 
naval personnel serving in zones under the Naval 
Commands of the North, Northeast, and East and 
the Natal Naval Base. (Diério Oficial, April 1, 
1943.) 


76c. March 31, 1943. Resolution No. 33, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
creating a Technical Price Commission for Chemi- 
cal and Pharmaceutical Products (Comissao 
Técnica do Prego dos Produtos Quimicos e Farmacéu- 
ticos). (Diério Oficial, April 3, 1943.) 

76d. April 1, 1943. Order No. 46, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, creating a Federal 
District Consumers Census Commission (Comissdo 
de Recenseamento dos Consumidores no Distrito Federal). 
(Didrio Oficial, April 2, 1943.) 

76e. April 1, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,369, 
modifying, for the duration of the war, the 
domestic warehouse rates in the ports of the 
country. (Didrio Oficial, April 3, 1943.) 

76f. April 1, 1943. Order No. 45, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, providing that fac- 
tories producing iron for reinforced concrete 
distribute this material in the State of Sao Paulo 
according to the lists issued monthly by the 
Regional Office of the Industrial Production 
Division in collaboration with the Large Construc- 
tion Syndicate of the same State. (Didrio Oficial, 
April 2, 1943.) 

76g. April 2, 1943. Resolution No. 34, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
approving maximum prices for iron for reinforced 
concrete. (Didrio Oficial, April 5, 1943.) 

76h. April 5, 1943. Order No. 47, Coordinator 
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of Economic Mobilization, fixing the powers of the 
Civil Construction Division (Setor Construcées 
Civis), created by Order No. 29 of November 30, 
1942 (see Brazil 63, BuLLetTiIn, June 1943, as 
corrected in BULLETIN, August 1943), and prescrib- 
ing other regulations relating thereto. (Didrio 
Oficial, April 6, 1943.) 


767. April 5, 1943. Order No. 48, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, providing for a monthly 
survey by the Civilian Construction Division of 
the requirements of civilian construction (see 76h 
above). (Didrio Oficial, April 6, 1943.) 


76). April 5, 1943. Order No. 352, Ministry of 
Roads and Public Works, creating a commission to 
centralize current measures concerning the ration- 
ing, distribution, transport, etc., of domestic coal 
(Diério Oficial, April 6, 1943.) 


76k. April 5, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,376, 
creating a temporary international telegraphic 
service called ‘‘Expeditionary Force Messages” 
(Messagens das Forgas Expedicionarios) in the Post 
Office and Telegraph Department, and in the 
private foreign telegraph services established in 
the country. (Didério Oficial, April 7, 1943.) 


761. April 6, 1943. Resolution No. 36, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
sanctioning, with certain modifications, the prices 
for eggs in the Federal District, approved by the 
Federal Price Commission. (Didrio Oficial, April 
7, 1943.) 


76m. April 7, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,381, 
approving the contract between the Amazon 
Valley Supply Office (SAVA) and the Rubber 
Development Corporation, for the reception and 
placement of workers in the Amazon Valley. 
(Diario Oficial, April 9, 1943.) 


76n. April 8, 1943. Order No. 49, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, suspending all restric- 
tions on the production of brown lump sugar and 
crude sugar for the duration of the war. (Didrio 
Oficial, April 10, 1943.) 


760. April 9, 1943. Order No. 50, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, regulating the supply 
in national markets and the exportation of rice. 
(Diario Oficial, April 10, 1943.) 

76p. April 9, 1943. Order No. 51, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, reserving as food for 
livestock all Brazilian production of wheat bran, 
cottonseed meal, and oil cake. (Didrio Oficial 
April 10, 1943.) 


76q. April 9, 1943. Order No. 52, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, creating and out- 


lining the functions of the Fish Division (Setor da 
Pesca). (Diério Oficial, April 10, 1943.) 


76r. April 9, 1943. Resolution No. 38, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization. 
approving, for an experimental period of 3 
months, maximum prices for the sale of fish to 
middlemen and from the latter to the consumer in 
the municipalities of Sdo Paulo and Santos in the 
State of Sado Paulo. (Didrio Oficial, April 10, 
1943.) 


76s. April 9, 1943. Resolution No. 40, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
raising the retail prices of cigarettes and packaged 
tobacco. (Didério Oficial, April 10, 1943.) 


76t. April 9, 1943. Decree No. 123217) pre= 
scribing regulations for the visits of officials on 
shipboard, previous to disembarkation, according 
to war requirements, and revoking certain pre- 
vious regulations pertaining thereto. (Dvdrio 


Oficial, April 12, 1943.) 


76u. April 9, 1943. Resolution No. 39, Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, fixing the 
price of certain cotton, in accordance with Decree 
No. 5,360 of March 30, 1943, which provided for 
federal financing of the cotton crop. (Didério 
Oficial, April 12, 1943.) 


76v. April 12, 1943. Resolution No. 50-1943, 
Economic Defense Commission, requiring persons 
having in their possession goods included in the 
provisions of Article 11 of Decree-Law No. 4,166 
referring to properties held by Axis subjects (see 
Brazil 19, BuLLeTIn, May 1942, as corrected in 
BULLETIN, July 1942), to declare immediately to 
the Economic Defense Commission the location 
and use of such goods. (Diério Oficial, April 13, 
1943.) 


76x. April 13, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,403, 
approving the agreement between the Amazon 
Valley Supply Office (SAVA) and the Rubber 
Development Corporation for the supplying of 
basic commodities to workers of the Amazon Val- 
ley. (Didrio Oficial, April 16, 1943.) 


76y. April 16, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,412, 
prescribing regulations for the trial of de- 
serters from factories under the supervision of the 
Ministry of War, Navy, and Aeronautics, and from 
factories considered of military interest, for the 
duration of the war, according to the provisions of 
Decree-Law No. 4,937 of November 9, 1942 (see 
Brazil 577, BULLETIN, April 1943). (Dizdrio Oficial, 
April 19, 1943.) 


76z. April 16, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,413, 
providing for the application of the dispositions of 
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Article 271 of the Code of Military Justice to 
deserters from the army. (Diério Oficial, April 
19, 1943.) 


76z;. April17, 1943. Order No. 54, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, authorizing the crea- 
tion of establishments for the sale of prime neces- 
sities by the governors of the states of Amazonas, 
Para, Maranhdo, Piaui, Ceara, Rio Grande do 
Norte, Paraiba, Pernambuco, Alagoas, Sergipe, 
Baia, and Espirito Santo. (Didrio Oficial, April 
29, 1943.) 


76z,. April 19, 1943. Resolution No. 45, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
establishing ceiling prices to apply to restaurant 
menus within 90 days. (Diario Oficial, April 20, 
1943.) 


76z3. April 19, 1943. Resolution No. 47, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
providing that within a period of 20 days for the 
Federal District and 45 days for the states 
and the Territory of Acre, all laboratories or 
pharmacies manufacturing drugs or chemical 
products must present to the Technical Price Com- 
mission of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products 
(see 76¢ above) a detailed account of each product, 
and providing that, in regard to imported prod- 
ucts, their authorized representatives in Brazil 
must furnish information regarding their respec- 
tive importation prices, dates of importation, and 
existing stocks. (Didrio Oficial, April 22, 1943.) 


76z,. April 19, 1943. Instruction No. 2, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
concerning the powers and functions of the State 
Price Commissions, created by Order No. 39 of 
January 19, 1943 (see Brazil 68¢, BULLETIN, 
August 1943). (Didrio Oficial, April 22, 1943.) 


76z;. April 20, 1943. Instruction No. 3, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
providing for the division of the states into “‘eco- 
nomic zones,’ each containing a certain number 
of municipalities, in accordance with its geo- 
graphic extent and economic development, in 
order to fix regional prices in relation to the trans- 
portation costs of each product. (Didrio Oficial, 
April 22, 1943.) 


76z,. April 20, 1943. Resolution No. 48, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
providing that the distribution of sugar by speci- 
fied refineries should be made, until further 
deliberation, in accord with certain percentages 
of the normal consumption of each kind of sugar. 
(Diério Oficial, April 22, 1943.) 


76z;. April 20, 1943. Bulletin No. 24, Merchant 


Marine Commission, concerning the granting of 
war bonuses to sailors on Brazilian ships. (Didrio 
Oficial, April 22, 1943.) 

76zg. April 21, 1943. Resolution No. 49, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
approving the prices for salted fish proposed by 
the Fish Price Technical Subcommission of the 
Federal Price Commission. (Didrio Oficial, April 
24, 1943.) 

76zy. April 22, 1943. Decree No. 12,278, ap- 
proving the specifications and listings for the clas- 
sification and control of the exportation of starch 
products (starch, tapioca, manioc, and manioc 
flour), for the purpose of stabilizing the market. 
(Diario Oficial, April 26, 1943.) 

76z19. April 26, 1943. Order No. 35, Ministry 
of the Treasury, issuing instructions concerning 
the importation, exportation or reexportation by 
the Rubber Development Corporation of material 
to be used in exploitation of rubber. (Didrio 


Oficial, April 28, 1943.) 


762z1;. April 27, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,426, 
altering the provisions of Decree-Laws Nos. 5,030, 
5,031, and 5,032, of December 4, 1942, pertaining 
to production, trade, and exportation of certain 
products (see Brazil 655 and 65c, BULLETIN, 
August 1943). (Diario Oficial, April 29, 1943.) 


762z2. April 27, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,428, 
establishing control over the national rubber 
products industry, and prescribing other regula- 
tions pertaining thereto. (Didrio Oficial, April 29, 
1943.) 


7623. April 28, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,430, 
prescribing wartime regulations concerning the 
commissioning of Army officers in superior posts. 
(Diario Oficial, April 30, 1943.) 


76z,4. April 30, 1943. Order No. 55, Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, providing that 
factories producing iron for reinforced concrete 
distribute this material in the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul according to lists issued monthly by the 
Regional Office of the Industrial Production Divi- 
sion in collaboration with organizations represent- 
ing interested classes in the same State. (Diario 
Oficial, May 3, 1943.) 

76Z15. April 30, 1943. Resolution No. 50, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
approving the prices for iron for reinforced con- 
crete in the State of Rio Grande do Sul proposed 
by a special commission. (Didrio Oficial, May 3, 
1943.) 

7623. May 10, 1943. Resolution No. 54, Price 
Division, Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
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approving the maximum prices proposed by the 
special commission for certain iron bars for rein- 
forced concrete in the Federal District and Munic- 
ipality of Niterédi. (Didrio Oficial, May 11, 1943.) 
76z17. May 10, 1943. Resolution No. 64, 
Economic Defense Commission, providing, in 
accordance with article 3 of Decree-Law No. 
4,807 of October 7, 1942 (see Brazil 46, BULLETIN, 
December 1942, as corrected in BULLETIN, April 
1943), that without the previous consent of the 
Commission contracts or changes in contracts 
for the constitution of new companies in which 
German, Italian, or Japanese subjects or entities 
form a part, or for the admission of Axis nationals 
as members, may not be registered in the Com- 
mercial Register of the Capital of the Republic, 
the Commercial Boards, and Public Registers, and 
denying the registration of individual firms under 
the same conditions. (Didrio Oficial, May 12, 
1943.) 

76z;3. May 10, 1943. Resolution No. 65, 
Economic Defense Commission, providing that 
persons or corporations subject to the provisions 
of Decree-Laws Nos. 4,166 of March 11, 1942, and 
4,807 of October 7, 1942 (see Brazil 19, BULLETIN, 
May 1942 as corrected in BULLETIN, July 1942, 
and 46, BuLLeTIN, December 1942 as corrected in 
BuuteTin, April 1943), and organizations a 
majority of whose members are German, Italian, 
or Japanese nationals, may not form stock compa- 
nies. (Didrio Oficial, May 12, 1943.) 

76z19. May 14, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,486, 
prescribing regulations for the resale of national 
wheat acquired under the provisions of Decree- 
Law No. 4,953 of November 13, 1942. (Diédrio 
Oficial, May 17, 1943.) 

7629. May 14, 1943. Decree No. 12,422, pre- 
scribing regulations concerning the calling up of 
reservists. (Didrio Oficial, May 17, 1943.) 

76%. May 14, 1943. Resolution No. 7, Execu- 
tive Fruit Commission, Ministry of Agriculture, 
allowing export quotas for the current year only 
to those exporters who exported an annual average 
of 5,000 boxes in the three years 1940, 1941, and 
1942, and making other provisions. (Didério 
Oficial, May 17, 1943.) 

76Z. May 14,1943. Order No. 57, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, determining the per- 
centages of national fibers to be used in the manu- 
facture of thread, twine, rope, cables, and burlap. 
(Diario Oficial, May 27, 1943.) 

76293. May 15, 1943. Order No. 58, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, sanctioning a table of 
maximum prices for lard, and providing that 


State Price Commissions proceed to readjust 
within 10 days the listed prices for the product in 
areas not indicated in the table. (Didrie Oficial, 
May 19, 1943.) 


7624. May 15,1943. Order No. 59, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, providing that certain 
imported drugs of prime necessity be subject to 
quota restrictions. (Didério Oficial, May 19, 1943.) 


76295. May 17,1943. Order No. 60, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, temporarily fixing at 
the December 1, 1942 level the price of pharmaceu- 
tical and officinal products in the Federal District, 
Niteréi, and the Capital of the State of SAo Paulo. 
(Diario Oficial, May 19, 1943.) 

76225. May 25,1943. Order No. 70, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, ordering producers of 
oil cake and cottonseed meal to reserve 15,000 
tons monthly of their production for stock feeding. 
(Didrio Oficial, May 27, 1943.) 

76297. May 25, 1943. Order No. 16, Director 
General of the National Treasury, providing that 
the value of the interest due within the half year in 
which War Bonds are to be sold, but before the 
sale, shall be added to the nominal value of the 
bonds. (Didério Oficial, May 27, 1943.) 

76293. May 26,1943. Order No. 71, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, creating a Priority 
Service for cargoes in coastwise shipping. (Didrio 
Oficial, May 27, 1943.) 

76299. May 28, 1943. Order No. 74, Coordina- 
tor of Economic Mobilization, revoking Order 
No. 27, regulating the exportation of quartz (see 
Brazil 62c, BuLieTin, August 1943). (Didrio 
Oficial, May 29, 1943.) 


76Z39. May 28, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,531, 
revising Decree-Law No. 5,031 of December 4, 
1942 (see Brazil 656, BuLLETIN, August 1943), 
creating an Executive Yuca Commission and 
making other provisions. (Diério Oficial, May 31, 
1943.) ; 
76z3,. May 28, 1943. Decree-Law No. 5,532, 
revising Decree-Law No. 5,032 of December 4, 
1942 (see Brazil 65c, BuLtieTin, August 1943), 
creating an Executive Fruit Commission, and 
making other provisions. (Diério Oficial, May 31, 
1943.) 

76232. May 28,1943. Order No. 73, Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, requiring sack factories 
to produce a quota for domestic use, and regulat- 
ing the prices of sacks. (Didério Oficial, May 31, 
1943.) 

84. August —, 1943. Note from the Brazilian 
Government to the French Committee of National 
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Liberation, recognizing the latter as the sole qual- 
ified organ representing French interests. (Boletim 
Aéreo, Servigo de Informagées, Ministério das 
Relagées Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, August 27, 
1943.) 


85. August —, 1943. Decree-Law including 
within the economic defense provisions of Article 
5 of Decree-Law No. 4,807 of October 7, 1942 (see 
Brazil 46, BuLttetin, December 1942, corrected 
April 1943), corporations which are organized 
in conformity to Brazilian laws but subordinated 
even indirectly to German, Italian, or Japanese 
organizations, and which maintain with Axis sub- 
jects or corporations, within or outside the coun- 
try, agreements considered contrary to national 
security, and making other provisions. (Boletim 
Aéreo, Servigo de Informagées, Ministério das 
Relagdes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, August 27, 
1943.) 
CHILE 


1p. December 26, 1941. Resolution No. 192, 
Department of Mines and Petroleum, approving 
the contract between the gasoline distributing 
companies and the bus proprietors of Valparaiso 
and Viiia del Mar, and providing that the dis- 
tribution of the indicated quotas of gasoline will 
be made under the control of the Traffic Director 
of the Municipality of Valparaiso and under the 
direction of the Petroleum Supply Committee. 
(Diario Oficial, December 31, 1941.) 


7a. March 11, 1942. Decree No. 239, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, regulating 
rents. (Mentioned in Diario Oficial, April 12, 
1943.) 


11a,;. April 16, 1942. Decree No. 278, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing the 
price of edible oils from seeds. (Mentioned in 
Diario Oficial, March 16, 1943.) 


20a;. June 30, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2,405 bis, providing that the provisions of Decree 
No. 3,721 of 1933, as modified by Decrees Nos. 
1,003 of 1934 and 2,007 of 1937, remain in force 
until September 30, 1942, except that addition of 
alcohol to gasoline in the provinces of Aconcagua 
and Santiago shall be made in the proportion of 
2.5 percent, and shall be obligatory for specified 
brands. (Diario Oficial, July 25, 1942.) 


22d. July 20, 1942. Decree No. 994, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, adding to 
the list of articles under control of the Commis- 
sariat considered necessary for the manufacture of 
gasogenes. (See Chile 21g, BuLietin, January 
1943.) (Diario Oficial, July 31, 1942.) 


22e. July 20, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 638, 
fixing standards for the application of the penalty 
of closure provided for commercial or industrial 
establishments violating Decree-Law 520 of 
August 30, 1932, which established the General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat. (Diario 
Oficial, January 5, 1943.) 

25,. July 28,1942. Presidential Decree No. 672, 
declaring equipment and furnishings of private 
lodgings to be articles of prime necessity. (Diario 
Oficial, August 7, 1942.) 

25c,. August 5, 1942. Decree No. 1,082, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing 
the price of laundry soap. (Diario Oficial, August 
12, 1942.) 


26a. August 12, 1942. Decree No. 2,032-d, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing prices of horse meat. (Diario Oficial, 
August 14, 1942.) 


29a. August 14, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
2,942, amending Decree No. 2,405 dis of June 
30, 1942 (see 20a, above), providing that alcohol 
be added to gasoline in a proportion of 5 percent. 
(Diario Oficial, August 28, 1942.) 

31,.. August 19, 1942. Decree No. 2,055-d, De- 
partmental Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing maximum prices in Santiago for certain 
articles of prime necessity. (Diario Oficial, August 
21, 1942.) 

42a. November 24, 1942. Order No. 16, Minis- 
try of Economy and Commerce, creating a Central 
Commission for gasoline rationing in accordance 
with Decree No. 141 of August 31, 1942 (see 
Chile 33, BULLETIN, January 1943, as corrected in 
ButietTin, April 1943). (Mentioned in Diario 
Oficial, March 5, 1943.) 


44. (Correction) November 26, 1942. Decree 
No. 3,061. (Diario Oficial, November 28, 1942.) 


44d. November 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 327, authorizing the National Wine Syndicate 
to produce alcohol to be added to gasoline. 
(Diario Oficial, December 18, 1942.) 

45a,. December 5, 1942. Resolution No. 272, 
Petroleum Supply Commission, fixing prices for 
fuel and Diesel oil. (Diario Oficial, December 9, 
1942.) 

45c;. December 24, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 67/904, giving the General Subsistence and 
Price Commissariat the power to fix bread prices 


and to enforce its decrees relating thereto. 
(Diario Oficial, March 25, 1943.) 


45e. Corrected copy of Law No. 7401. (Diario 
Oficial, February 9, 1943.) 
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45g, December 31, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 58-440, providing that employees of the 
International Exchange Commission of the Export 
Control Service and of the National Supply Board 
shall become part of the National Foreign Trade 
Council as of October 1, 1942. (Diario Oficial, 
March 6, 1943.) 


45g. December 31, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 70/1791, approving regulations for the control 
of prices of drugs and pharmaceutical products. 
(Diario Oficial, February 20, 1943.) 


45h,. January 4, 1943. Decree No. 32, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, standardiz- 
ing milk prices in the provinces of Valparaiso and 
Aconcagua. (Diario Oficial, January 8, 1943.) 


46;. January 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
390, creating a commission to revise regulations 
pertaining to the residence or activities of foreign- 
ers who entered the country during the years 1938, 
1939, and 1940. (Diario Oficial, February 2, 1943.) 


46,. January 21, 1943. Decree No. 156, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, modifying 
maximum prices for fresh horse hides. (Diario 
Oficial, February 2, 1943.) 

47e,. January 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
514, correcting Law No. 7401 of December 31, 
1942 (see Chile 45e, BuLttetTin, May 1943 and 
above), pertaining to national security. (Diario 
Oficial, February 9, 1943.) 


47f. (Correction) January 28, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 577. (Diario Oficial, February 6, 
1943.) 


47f;. January 29, 1943. Decree No. 176, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing 
prices for national cement. (Diario Oficial, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1943.) 


47f,. February 3, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
479, suspending during the present year certain 
regulations regarding interest payments to hold- 
ers of Chilean foreign debt bonds issued in Swiss 
francs. (Diario Oficial, February 19, 1943.) 


47f;. February 3, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
49, providing that gasoline distributors must de- 
posit monthly in an account of the Provincial 
Treasury of Santiago the funds collected from the 
special gasoline taxes levied to pay the adminis- 
trative expenses of rationing and for the alcohol 
added to gasoline. (Diario Oficial, March 11, 
1943.) 

47f,. February 3, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
64, repealing Decree No. 638 of July 20, 1942 (see 
22e above), and putting into effect Decree No. 972 
of December 20, 1933, providing for fines to pena- 


lize those disobeying the regulations of the General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat. (Diario 
Oficial, March 13, 1943.) 

47g. Decree No. 222, General Subsistence and 
Price Commissariat. (Diario Oficial, February 8, 
1943.) 


48. (Correction) February 5, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 506. (Diario Oficial, February 19, 
1943.) 


48a. Decree No. 256. (Mentioned in Daiario 
Oficial, February 22, 1943.) 


48a,. February 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 997, granting supervisory powers to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Public Passenger Transpor- 
tation Service. (Diario Oficial, February 22, 
1943.) 


485. (Correction) January 21, 1943. Decree No. 
156, General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing prices for shoes, in accordance with Decree 
No. 1701 of October 21, 1942 (see Chile 36m, 
Butietin, April and May 1943). (Diario Oficial, 
February 8, 1943.) 


48c. February —, 1943. Decree No. 424, Min- 
istry of the Treasury, extending the period for 
reduction of duties on paraffin and kerosene. 
(Diario Oficial, February 15, 1943, mentioned in 
Comercio, Valparaiso, January-February 1943.) 


48d. February 11, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 1,009, providing that the functions of the 
Central Commission created by Order No. 16, 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce, of Novem- 
ber 24, 1942 (see 42a above), be taken over by the 
Central Committee created by Decree No. 6,541 
of November 26, 1942 (see Chile 436, BULLETIN, 
July 1943). (Diario Oficial, March 5, 1943.) 


504. (Correction) February 18, 1943. Decree 
No. 574-d. (Diario Oficial, February 20, 1943.) 


50c. (Correction) February 18, 1943. Decree 
No. 591-d. (Diario Oficial, February 20, 1943.) 


50c;. February 18, 1943. Decree No. 306, 
General Subsistence and Price Commissariat, 
fixing prices for sheep intestines supplied by 
distributors for the manufacture of catgut. 
(Diario Oficial, February 23, 1943.) 


50d. (Correction) February 12, 1943. Decree 
No. 268. (Diario Oficial, February 24, 1943.) 


50d,. February 22, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 22, declaring the subdivision of Quintero an 
emergency zone, in accordance with Decree No. 
34/2245 of November 17, 1942 (see Chile 418, 
BuLLETIN, September 1943). (Diario Oficial, 
March 5, 1943.) 
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50d,. February 22, 1943. Decree No. 316, Gen- 
eral Subsistence and Price Commissariat, clarify- 
ing Decree No. 222 of February 4, 1943 (see 47g, 
_.Buiietin, October 1943 and above). (Diario 
Oficial, February 26, 1943.) 


50f. February 26, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 113, prohibiting the transportation of cattle 
for export in Chilean boats. (Diario Oficial, 
March 26, 1943.) 


52. February 1, 1943. Order No. 18, Ministry 
of the Interior. (Diario Oficial, March 1, 1943.) 


53. (Correction) March 1, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 736. (Diario Oficial, March 2, 1943.) 


53a. March 2, 1943. Decree No. 372, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, ordering 
the declaration of stocks of steel cable. (Dzario 
Oficial, March 22, 1943.) 


536. March 9, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
180, authorizing the functioning of the factory 
of the National Fuel Company in a non- 
industrial district. (Diario Oficial, March 17, 
1943.) 


53c. March 10, 1943. Decree No. 424, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, naming a 
commission to study the problem of possible 
changes in the price of edible oils from seeds, 
fixed by Decree No. 278 of April 16, 1942 (see 
11a, above). (Diario Oficial, March 16, 1943.) 


54a. March 16, 1943. Resolution No. 280, 
Petroleum Supply Committee, prohibiting the 
unauthorized sale of airplane gasoline and sub- 
jecting it to rationing. (Diario Oficial, March 
19, 1943.) 

546. March 18, 1943. Decree No. 496, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, repealing the 
prohibition of Decree No. 916 of July 15, 1942 (see 
Chile 21e, BULLETIN, January 1943), against the 
use of new tin for the manufacture of crown caps. 
(Diario Oficial, April 8, 1943.) 

55. (Correction) March 18, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 1,548. (Diario Oficial, March 24, 
1943.) 


55;. March 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
982, declaring applicable to all hemp and jute 
sacks the lowering of tariff charges accorded by 
Decree No. 506 of February 5, 1943 (see Chile 48, 
BULLETIN, June 1943 as corrected above). (Diario 
Oficial, April 8, 1943.) 


55a,. March 24, 1943. Decree No. 547, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, providing 
that imported articles of prime necessity destined 
for the Province of Magallanes will not be affected 
by the provisions of Decree No. 222 of February 


4, 1943 (see Chile 47g, BuLLETIN, October 1943 
and above). (Diario Oficial, April 1, 1943.) 

55d. March 31, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,063, providing that the dispositions of Decree 
No. 3,721 of 1933 shall remain in force until June 
30, 1943, except that the addition of alcohol to 
gasoline shall be made in proportions of from 6 to 
20 percent, and shall be obligatory in the case of 
specified brands. (Diario Oficial, April 15, 1943.) 


56,. April 3, 1943. Decree No. 608, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, regulating 
the transportation and distribution of bread in the 
Province of Santiago. (Diario Oficial, April 12, 
1943.) 

56a. (Correction) March 31, 1943. Resolution 
No. 282, Petroleum Supply Committee, establish- 
ing regulations by which distributors’ sales of 
gasoline, paraffin, Diesel oil, and fuel oil will be 
kept within ration restrictions. (Diario Oficial, 
April 2, 1943.) 

56a, April 7, 1943. Decree No. 643, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, prohibiting 
monopolies or refusal to sell articles of prime 
necessity. (Diario Oficial, April 17, 1943.) 

56a,. April 8, 1943. Decree No. 645, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing specific 
regulations according to the Rent Law, Decree 
No. 239 of March 11, 1942 (see 7a above). (Diario 
Oficial, April 12, 1943.) 

56a3. April 10, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
215, repealing Presidential Decree No. 49 of 
February 3, 1943 (see 47f; above), and making 
similar but more complete provisions for the dis- 
posal of funds arising from the special taxes on 
gasoline. (Diario Oficial, April 22, 1943.) 


565, April 13, 1943. Resolution No. 283, 
Petroleum Supply Committee, ordering gasoline 
importers to make monthly reports of stocks on 
hand, sales, consumption, and other operations. 


(Diario Oficial, April 15, 1943.) 
56b,. April 15, 1943. Decree No. 1378-d, De- 


partmental Subsistence and Price Commissariat 
of Santiago, approving regulations for the installa- 
tion and operation of ‘‘people’s butcher shops.” 
(Diario Oficial, April 17, 1943.) 


56b3. April 21, 1943. Decree No. 722, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, ordering 
persons or corporations producing, manufacturing 
or trading in articles of prime necessity to present 
to the Commissariat their annual reports or 
balance sheets since 1940. (Dvzario Oficial, April 
29, 1943.) 


56b,. April 21, 1943. Decree No. 725, General 
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Subsistence and Price Commissariat, regulating 
the delivery of articles of prime necessity through 
permits. (Diario Oficial, April 29, 1943.) 

566;. April 21, 1943. Decree No. 727, General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat, fixing maxi- 
mum prices for refrigerated lamb from Magallanes. 
(Diario Oficial, April 29, 1943.) 

59. June 15, 1943. Decree, General Subsistence 
and Price Commissariat, requiring the declaration 
of all stocks of wheat and flour before June 20, 
1943. (El Mercurio, Santiago, June 16, 1943.) 


COLOMBIA 


56c;. December 29, 1942. Presidential: Decree 
No. 2826, regulating certain provisions of Law 
No. 45 of December 18, 1942, concerning the 
issuance of National Economic Defense Bonds 
(see Colombia 56, BuLtetin, April 1943). (Diario 
Oficial, January 4, 1943.) 

56e¢. January 18,1943. Presidentia Decree No. 
100, ordering a second issue of 15,000,000 
pesos of National Economic Defense Bonds, in 
accordance with the authorization of Law No. 45 
of December 18, 1942 (see Colombia 56 and 56c, 
Bu.tetin, April and June 1943, and 56c; above). 
(Diario Oficial, January 26, 1943.) 


56e,. January 18,1943. Presidential Decree No. 
87, prescribing certain regulations on cotton. 
(Amended by Decree 966 of May 18, 1943. See 
Colombia 68, BULLETIN, October 1943.) (Diario 
Oficial, January 26, 1943.) 


64,. April 19, 1943. Resolution No. 119, Office 
of Exchange Control and Exports, adding to 
Resolution No. 118 of April 7, 1943 (see Colombia 
64, BuLLEeTIN, August 1943), with particular 
reference to sending funds abroad. (Supple- 
ment No. 186 of the Revista del Banco de la 
Repiblica, Bogota, May 1943.) 

70a. May 26, 1943. Presidential Decree creat- 
ing the parachute corps of the national air force, 
and the insignia to be worn by its members. (EFI 
Tiempo, Bogota, May 27, 1943.) 

70b. May 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1068, regulating the exploitation and commerce 
of cinchona bark. (Diario Oficial, June 4, 1943.) 


71a. June 10, 1943.. Presidential Decree fixing 
basic prices for coffee, and issuing other regula- 
tions pertaining thereto. (El Tiempo, Bogota, 
June 11, 1943.) 

73. June 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1207, prescribing certain regulations, concerning 
properties of foreigners, in accordance with Law 
No. 7 of March 2, 1943 (see Colombia 59a, 


Buttetin, August 1943). (Boletin Semanal de 
Noticias, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, 
No. 463, June 23, 1943.) 


74. June. 22, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1233, adding to the decrees concerning properties 
of foreigners (see 73 above). (Diario Oficial, 
June 26, 1943.) 


75. July 3, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 1304, 
amending Decree No. 1148 of June 10, 1943, 
concerning exchange stabilization (see Colombia 
71, Butietin, October 1943.) (Diario Oficial, 
July 10, 1943.) 

76. July 15, 1943. Resolution, National Price 
Control Office, fixing maximum prices for articles 
of prime necessity. (El Tiempo, Bogota, July 16, 
1943.) 


COSTA RICA 


86. April 1, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 15, 
amplifying the provisions of Decree No. 4 of 
January 27, 1943 (see Costa Rica 68, BULLETIN, 
June 1943), concerning the sale at auction and 
adjudication of expropriated properties. (La 
Gaceta, April 4, 1943.) 


87. April —, 1943. Announcement, Traffic 
Office (Commandancia de Trénsito), that private 
automobiles being driven around the Central 
Park on concert days and those parked near 
theaters would be checked and penalties applied 
in order to avoid pleasure driving. (La Prensa 
Libre, San José, April 5, 1943.) 

88. April 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 16, 
ordering the issuance of 300 Defense Bonds, 5,000 
colones each, according to Decree No. 38 of 
December 14, 1942 (see Costa Rica 61, BULLETIN, 
June 1943). (La Gaceta, April 6, 1943.) 


89. April 6, 1943. Order, General Supply 
Board, rationing imported rice. (La Prensa Libre, 
San José, April 7, 1943.) 

90. April —, 1943. Order, General Supply 
Board, providing for the sale by the Board of 
clothing at low prices to poor people. (La Prensa 
Libre, San José, April 28, 1943.) 

91. April 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 21, 
amending Decree No. 4 of January 27, 1943, as 
amended by Decree No. 15 of April 1, 1943 (see 
Costa Rica 68, BuLLeTIN, June 1943 and 86 
above), by authorizing the deed of transfer of 
ownership of expropriated property acquired at 
public auction to be issued by the proper authority 
upon notice by the Ministry of the Treasury and 
Commerce. (La Gaceta, April 20, 1943.) 


92. April 19, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 23, 
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amending Article 34 of Decree No. 4 of January 
27, 1943, as amended by Decree No. 15 of April 
1, 1943 (see Costa Rica 68, BULLETIN, June 1943 
and 86 above), pertaining to expropriated prop- 
erties. (La Gaceta, April 21, 1943.) 


93. May 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 32, 
expropriating 85 percent of coffee produced by 
subjects of Axis nations and persons on the Pro- 
claimed List; ordering evaluation and payment of 
proper indemnification; and authorizing the Prop- 
erty Custodian Board to sell within the country or 
export the coffee affected by the decree. (La 
Gaceta, May 9, 1943.) 


94. May 10, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 2, 
declaring drugs and chemicals, patent medicines, 
and officinal preparations articles of prime neces- 
sity, creating the National Drug Control Board 
(Junta Nacional de Control de Drogas), and repealing 
Decree No. 11 of June 9, 1942 (see Costa Rica 37, 
BuLLeTIN, October 1942). (La Gaceta, May 13, 
1943.) 


95. May 11, 1943. Order, General Supply 
Board, providing for the importation of corn and 
rice because of a domestic shortage. (La Prensa 
Libre, San José, May 12, 1943.) 


96. May 12, 1943. Order, General Supply 
Board, providing for the importation of 10,000 
quintals of beans because of shortage. (La Prensa 
Libre, San José, May 12, 1943.) 


97. May 12, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 2, 
suspending certain constitutional guarantees for 
sixty days. (La Gaceta, May 13, 1943.) 


98. May 12, 1943. Order, Gasoline Supply 
Board, granting Diesel oil to buses at the rate of 
one gallon per passenger per month. (La Prensa 
Libre, San José, May 13, 1943.) 


99. May 12, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 35, 
providing that visas for export permits granted 
by the Export Control Board shall be issued by 
the National Supply Board, taking account of 
Decree No. 2 of January 23, 1942, and No. 4 of 
February 4, 1942 (see Costa Rica 18 and 20, 
BuLteTin, May 1942), excepting from this decree 
enterprises with effective contracts which need 
materials for their regions in Central America 
and Panama. (La Gaceta, May 14, 1943.) 


100. May 13, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 36, 
authorizing the issuance of 600 Defense Bonds of 
various denominations, totaling 1,350,000 colones, 
in accordance with Decree No. 38 of December 14, 
1942 (see Costa Rica 61, BuLLETIN, June 1943). 
(La Gaceta, May 14, 1943.) 


101. May 27, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 12, 


approving a contract signed December 21, 1942, 
between the Secretary of Agriculture and Animal 
Industry and the International Balsa Company, 
S. A., for the cultivation and exploitation of balsa. 
(La Gaceta, May 30, 1943.) 

102. June 6, 1943. Contract between the Sec- 
retary of Development and the President of the 
National Labor Association (Asociacién Nacional del 
Trabajo) for the exploitation of wild rubber. (La 
Prensa Libre, San José, June 7, 1943.) 

103. June 6, 1943. Order, General Supply 
Board, refusing the request of certain dealers for 
authorization to import 1000 Mexican tires as an 
attempt at speculation. (La Prensa Libre, San José, 
June 7, 1943.) 

104. June 13, 1943. Order, General Supply 


Board, prohibiting the exportation of wood. (La 


Prensa Libre, San José, June 14, 1943.) 

105. June 18, 1943. Order, General Supply 
Board, fixing the price of specified cement and 
placing its distribution in charge of the Board. 
(La Prensa Libre, San José, June 19, 1943.) 


106. June 28, 1943. Agreement concluded be- 
tween the General Supply Board and the tuna 
fishing company of Puntarenas, whereby the 
latter is to furnish the Board with tuna at 10 
percent below the current price, to be sold by the 
Board to consumers. (La Prensa Libre, San José, 
June 29, 1943.) 


107. July —, 1943. Order, General Supply 
Board, increasing to 5 ounces the amount of bread 
to be sold for 25 centimos and forbidding the 
division of bread for sale into units of less than 1 
ounce. (La Prensa Libre, San José, July 12, 1943.) 


108. July 7, 1943. Order, General Supply 
Board, requiring a specified dealer to sell a stock 
of hides which had been kept in storage. (La 
Prensa Libre, San José, July 8, 1943.) 


109. July 7, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 6, 
suspending for sixty days beginning July 13, 1943, 
the constitutional guarantees previously suspended 
by Decree No. 2 of May 12, 1943 (see 96 above). 
(La Gaceta, July 11, 1943.) 


110. July 7, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 33, 
amending the Naturalization Law by making 
paragraph 3 of Article 4 inapplicable to Costa 
Ricans who have enlisted in the army of any 
nation at war with the Axis. (La Gaceta, July 10, 
1943.) 

111. July 8, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 34, 
prescribing measures and penalties to curb 
speculation, providing that the Supply Board may 
fix maximum prices, and setting forth other regula- 
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tions pertaining thereto. (La Gaceta, July 10, 
1943.) 


112. July 13, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 37, 
creating a Central Supply Board (Junta Central 
de Abastos), to be aided by Auxiliary Supply 
Boards (Juntas Auxiliares de Abastos), authorizing 
the Board to fix prices for merchandise and to 
take various other measures to curb speculation, 
and further outlining the duties and functions of 
the Central and Auxiliary Boards. (La Gaceta, 
July 15, 1943.) 

113. July 17, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 49, 
providing that cigarette Jabels are to be printed 
in specified colors rather than made of differently 
colored paper, because of the paper shortage. 
(La Gaceta, July 18, 1943.) 


114, July 22, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 49, 
authorizing the President to sell to the National 
Bank of Costa Rica the expropriated plantations 
enumerated, authorizing the Bank to organize 
and finance an Agricultural-Industrial Produc- 
tion Cooperative (Cooperativa de Produccién Agricola- 
Industrial) for these properties, and prescribing 
other regulations pertaining thereto. (La Gaceta, 
July 23, 1943.) 


CUBA 


440. Corrected copy of Resolution No. 128, Of- 
fice of Price Regulation and Supply, published in 
Gaceta Oficial, July 28, 1943, p. 12899. 


445. July 23, 1943. Resolution No. 132, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, amending Reso- 
lution No. 91 of March 18, 1943, as clarified by 
Resolution No. 103 of May 11, 1943 (see Cuba 
363 and 397, BULLETIN, June and August 1943), 
in reference to prices of gasoline. (Gaceta Oficial, 
July 29, 1943, p. 12995.) 


446. July 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2154, establishing specified strategic, industrial, 
and public utility areas, plants, and installations 
as war zones, placing them under military super- 
vision and vigilance, and prescribing other regu- 
lations pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, July 26, 
1943, p. 12684.) 


447. July 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2273, authorizing the Government, while the war 
is in progress, to lease from the owners any lands 
exceeding five caballerias (approximately 167.5 
acres) in area, which have not been cultivated 
since January 20, 1942, for the purpose of putting 
such lands into government directed and con- 
trolled agricultural production, and prescribing 
rules and regulations pertaining thereto. (Gaceta 
Oficial, August 6, 1943, p. 13539.) 


448. July 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2183, granting official telegraphic privileges to the 
secretary and chief of the War Economy Board, 
established by Presidential Decree No. 1437 of 
April 1, 1943 (see Cuba 373a, BuLLeTIN, August 
1943). (Gaceta Oficial, July 28, 1943, p. 12868.) 


449. July 26, 1943. Resolution No. 133, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing tire and 
tube quotas for the month of July 1943. (Gaceta 
Oficial, July 31, 1943, p. 13125.) 


450. July 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2297, approving the regulation for the National 
Committee for the Study of Post-War Problems, 
which was established by Presidential Decree No. 
1584 of May 22, 1943 (see Cuba 402, BULLETIN, 
September 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, August 10, 
1943, p. 13731.) 


451. July 29, 1943. Resolution No. 134, Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply, prescribing pro- 
cedures for obtaining official permits for articles or 
materials subject to rationing or priorities. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 2, 1943, p. 13224.) 


452. July 30, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2225, authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture to 
proceed with the organization of Agricultural 
Protection Boards (Juntas de Proteccién Agricola), 
whose object will be to assure to producers fair 
returns as a result of official regulations and agree- 
ments celebrated by the Cuban Government for 
the sale of surplus agricultural products to allied 
nations; outlining their duties and functions; and 
prescribing other measures pertaining thereto. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 3, 1943, p. 13256.) 

453. August 2, 1943. Decree, Minister of Com- 
merce, adding ordinary soap, peanuts, and char- 
coal to the list of articles on which export control 
was established by Presidential Decree No. 3485 of 
December 27, 1941 (see Cuba 26, BuLLetin, April 
1942). (Gaceta Oficial, August 4, 1943, p. 13321.) 
454. August 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2234, authorizing the issuance of silver certificates 
in the sum of 5,102,050 pesos, as a substitute for 
$5,000,000 in United States currency now in circu- 
lation in the country, the balance to be credited to 
a specified special account. (Gaceta Oficial, August 
4, 1943, p. 13380.) 

455. August 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2238, making additional budget allocations for the 
purpose of maintaining diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations in America, the increases being 
required on account of the war. (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 4, 1943, p. 13381.) 

456. August 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2240, making appropriations for repairs to the 
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Cuban Consulate in Hull, England, which was 
damaged in enemy air attacks. (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 4, 1943, p. 13382.) 


457. August 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2327, prescribing rules and regulations pertaining 
to the sale by the Government to farmers, farm 
cooperatives, and other groups of agriculturists 
of agricultural machinery acquired through the 
National Development Commission (Comisién 
Nacional de Fomento), in order to develop and inten- 
sify national production of food products in ac- 
cordance with war requirements. (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 14, 1943, p. 13958.) 


458. August 10, 1943. General Order No. 12, 
Cuban Maritime Commission, prescribing rules 
and regulations for the unloading of vessels in the 
port of Habana, to prevent congestion of mer- 
chandise and to expedite the supply of essential 
products. (Gaceta Oficial, August 13, 1943, p. 
13864.) 


459. August 11, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2322, creating in the Ministry of National Defense, 
as a consequence of the establishment of com- 
pulsory military service because of the war, an 
Institute of Serology, for the purpose of making 
blood tests of members of the armed forces and 
carrying on research studies in syphilis. (Gaceta 
Oficial, August 14, 1943, p. 13967.) 


460. August 11, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2328, requiring that the importation of burlap 
bags be effected only through contracts with the 
United States Government agency which has 
charge of their acquisition, sale, and distribution, 
and prescribing other rules and regulations per- 
taining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, August 14, 1943, 
p. 13959.) 


461. August 14, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2367, providing funds required in connection with 
the establishment in the National Police Depart- 
ment of the service of investigation of enemy ac- 
tivities. (Gaceta Oficial, August 20, 1943, p. 14315.) 


462. August 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2366, defining certain air navigation terminology, 
establishing airport security zones, and prescribing 
rules and regulations pertaining to government 
and private airports. (Gaceta Oficial, August 20, 
1943, p. 14313.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


90. June 14, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1200, 
creating in Santiago de los Caballeros a Subcom- 
mittee for the control of prices of pharmaceutical 
products in the Cibao region (Provinces of Santi- 


ago, Monte Cristy, Libertador, Puerto Plata, La 
Vega, Espaillat, and Duarte), (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 18, 1943.) 


91. June 14,1943. Executive Decree No. 1201, 
establishing in each province of the Republic a 
Provincial Food Board and outlining the respec- 
tive duties and functions. (Gaceta Oficial, June 18, 
1943.) 


92. June 14, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1206, 
placing under government control the real and 
personal properties in the Dominican Republic of 
a specified German national. (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 18, 1943.) 


ECUADOR 


50a. March 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
489, prohibiting, without previous government 
authorization, the publication, transmission, or 
emission of news relating to continental defense or 
the National Armed Forces. (Registro Oficial, 
April 28, 1943.) 

51a. April 19, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
579, suspending all postal, telegraphic, and radio- 
telegraphic correspondence with enemy and 
enemy-occupied nations, with the exception of 
specified official correspondence and individual 
communications sent through the Red Cross. 
(Registro Oficial, May 10, 1943.) 

516. April 28, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 95, 
authorizing the exportation of Irish potatoes and 
prescribing rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto (see Ecuador 38, BuLLETIN, March 1943). 
(Registro Oficial, June 1, 1943.) 


51c. May 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 676, 
authorizing the exportation of rice, beginning 
June 1, 1943, to a total of not more than 800,000 
quintals for the year ending June 1, 1944, as long 
as domestic requirements are met, and prescribing 
rules and regulations pertaining thereto. (Registro 
Oficial, May 27, 1943.) 

52. Presidential Decree No. 712. 
May 27, 1943.) 


53. June 12, 1943. Presidential Decree placing 
under government control all properties and bus- 
iness affairs of persons on the Proclaimed List and 
all subjects of enemy nations. (El Comercio, Quito, 
June 13, 1943.) 


54. July 13, 1943. Presidential Decree authoriz- 
ing the Central Bank of Ecuador to issue against 
its reserves and sell non-negotiable gold certifi- 
cates, fixing the rate of dollar exchange at 13.50 
sucres, and prescribing other rules and regulations 
to prevent inflation. (El Comercio, Quito, July 14, 
1943.) 


(Registro Oficial, 
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GUATEMALA 


75a,;. April 5, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
2688, approving Presidential Decrees Nos. 2766 
and 2776 (see Guatemala 23 and 25, BULLETIN, 
October 1942), amending article 23 of the Emer- 
gency Law (see Guatemala 10, BuLtietin, April 
1942). (Diario de Centro América, May 5, 1943, 
mentioned in fndice del Tomo xxxvii del Diario de 
Centro América.) 


75g. April 21, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 
2721, providing that for the duration of the state 
of emergency, there be withdrawn from the Secre- 
tary of War the functions related to general army 
inspection. (Diario de Centro América No. 59, 
mentioned in {ndice del Tomo xxxvii del Diario de 
Centro América.) 


84. (Correction) July 12, 1943. (Diario de Centro 
América, Seccién Informativa, July 12, 1943.) 


85. July 22, 1943. Instructions, Department of 
Agriculture, sent by the Departmental Govern- 
ment to municipal officials, ordering intensified 
cultivation of articles of prime necessity, especially 
corn, beans, and rice. (El Liberal Progresista, 
Guatemala, July 23, 1943.) 


86. July 23, 1943. Presidential Order limiting 
exports of cattle hides to 40 percent of total pro- 
duction, and prescribing regulations pertaining 
thereto. (Diario de Centro América, July 24, 1943.) 
87. July 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3064, ordering manufacturing establishments to 
pay their employees according to the quality, 
importance, risk and responsibility of the work, 
the capacity of the worker, and the financial and 
economic condition of the business; empowering 
the President to fix minimum wages to carry 
these provisions into effect; and prescribing other 
regulations pertaining thereto. (Diario de Centro 
América, July 27, 1943.) 

88. July 27, 1943. Presidential Order fixing 
minimum salaries for workers in the thread, tex- 
tile, clothing, shoe, and candy industries, in 
accordance with Decree No. 3064 (see 87 above). 
(Diario de Centro América, July 27, 1943.) 


HONDURAS 


22c. November 25, 1942. Presidential Order 
No. 762, authorizing the grant of 200 lempiras to 
be paid to a specified agricultural engineer for 
expenses in making studies concerning rubber 
cultivation. (La Gaceta, July 26, 1943.) 


MEXICO 


148;. April 6, 1943. Decree removing garlic 
from the list of articles subjected to export control 


by the decree of December 9, 1941 (see Mexico 1a 
and 21, BULLETIN, June 1942), and establishing 
export control for metals, except gold and silver, . 
and for honey, confectionery, and preserves. 
Effective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, May 17, 1943.) 


153a,. May 4, 1943. Decree declaring the flour 
milling industry of the country to be saturated and 
prohibiting the operation of new mills or any 
expansion in production of existing ones. Effec- 
tive on publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario 
Oficial, May 17, 1943.) 


157,;. May 16, 1943. Decree ordering a reduc- 
tion, for the duration of the war, in the technical 
practice period for midshipmen and machinists of 
the Navy. Effective on publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, August 14, 1943.) 


164b. May 31, 1943. Regulation of the law on 
the bearing of firearms (see Mexico 127, BULLE- 
Tin, May 1943). Effective on publication in the 
Diario Official. (Diario Oficial, August 14, 1943.) 


175a. June 26, 1943. Order, Department of 
National Economy, fixing maximum wholesale 
and retail prices for specified articles of prime 
necessity in the Federal District. Effective June 
29, 1943. (Diario Oficial, July 10, 1943.) 


178a. June 29, 1943. Decree authorizing a tem- 
porary emergency increase of 25 percent on 
present freight and passenger rates in coastwise 
shipping services on the Pacific Coast. Effective 
on publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
August 30, 1943.) 


1785. June 30, 1943. Order, Inter-Depart- 
mental Board on Enemy Property and Business, 
supplementing previously published lists of per- 
sons and firms included under the provisions of the 
law on enemy property and business. (See 
Mexico 152a, BULLETIN, October 1943, and other 
references noted therein.) (Diario Oficial, August 
25, 1943.) 


179a. July 5,1943. Decree establishing a sched- 
ule of staggered working hours for government 
and commercial employees in the Federal Dis- 
trict, as a means of helping toward the solution of 
the transportation problems resulting from lack of 
equipment, tires, and replacements. Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
August 11, 1943.) 

181. July 6, 1943. Regulation of the decree of 
May 4, 1943, which declared the flour milling 
industry of the country to be saturated (see 153a 
above). Effective on publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, August 14, 1943.) 
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182. July 14, 1943. Order, Inter-Departmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, supple- 
menting previously published lists of persons and 
firms included under the provisions of the law on 
enemy property and business. (See 1785 above 
and other references noted therein.) (Diario 
Oficial, July 31, 1943.) 

183. July 14, 1943. Order, Inter-Departmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, supple- 
menting previously published lists of persons and 
firms included under the provisions of the law 
on enemy property and business. (See 182 
above and other references noted therein.) 
(Diario Oficial, August 2, 1943.) 


184. July 17, 1943. Circular, Department of the 
Treasury and Public Credit, authorizing the 
transit through foreign territory of articles of 
prime necessity, the exportation of which is 
prohibited, and of merchandise subject to export 
permit requirements. (Diario Oficial, August 25, 
— 1943.) 


185. July 20, 1943. Decree amending Art. 1 
of the Regulation of Art. 8 of the law on enemy 
property and business (see Mexico 44 and 45, 
BuLLeTIN, September 1942), relative to the estab- 
lishment of the Inter-Departmental Board on 
Enemy Property and Business. Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
August 12, 1943.) 


186. July 21, 1943. Order, Inter-Departmental 
Board on Enemy Property and Business, supple- 
menting previously published lists of persons and 
firms included under the provisions of the law 
on enemy property and business. (See 183 above 
and other references noted therein.) (Diario 
Oficial, August 14, 1943.) 


187. July 26, 1943. Order, Department of 
National Economy, fixing maximum prices for 
sesame seed and copra in Mexico City and for 
peanuts in Guadalajara. Effective August 1, 
1943. (Diario Oficial, August 2, 1943.) 


188. July 26, 1943. Order, Department of 
National Economy, fixing farm prices for certain 
agricultural products (cottonseed, sesame seed, 
and unshelled peanuts). Effective August 1, 
1943. (Diario Oficial, August 2, 1943.) 


189. July 30,1943. Decree fixing a ‘guaranteed 
base price” for specified grades of cotton at the 
cotton gins of the Comarca Lagunera during 
July, August, and September 1943; authorizing the 
Consortium (see Mexico 139, BULLETIN, June 
1943) to acquire unlimited quantities at the fixed 
price but leaving the producers free to sell their 


cotton to others at better prices if possible; and 
prescribing other measures pertaining thereto. 


(Diario Oficial, August 12, 1943.) 


190. July 30, 1943. Order, Department of 
National Economy, fixing the maximum retail 
price for white bread in the Federal District. 
(Diario Oficial, August 18, 1943.) 

191. August 3, 1943. Decree authorizing the 
minting of a new 20-centavo bronze coin. Effec- 
tive on publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario 
Oficial, August 10, 1943.) 


192. August 3, 1943. Decree amending the de- 
cree of August 27, 1942 (see Mexico 80, BULLETIN, 
November 1942), and authorizing the Bank of 
Mexico, S. A., to acquire all refined silver des- 
tined for use in national industry and to take 
charge of its distribution. Effective on publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, August 
10, 1943.) 

193. August 6, 1943. Decree amending Art. 1 
of the decree of May 14, 1943 (see Mexico 157, 
BuLLeTIN, August 1943), which authorized the 
Departments of National Economy and Agricul- 
ture to fix prices of articles of prime necessity, by 
adding cottonseed, peanuts, sesame seed, and 
copra to the list of specified articles. Effective on 
publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
August 18, 1943.) 


NICARAGUA 


42a. June 3, 1943. Joint Congressional Resolu- 
tion approving the Presidential Decrees of Febru- 
ary 15, 1943 and March 1, 1943 (see Nicaragua 
34 and 35, BULLETIN, July and August 1943). (La 
Gaceta, June 7, 1943.) 


45a. June 16, 1943. Joint Congressional Resolu- 
tion No. 55, approving the Presidential Decree of 
January 27, 1943 (see Nicaragua 32a, BULLETIN, 
July 1943). (La Gaceta, June 21, 1943.) 


456. June 16, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 243, 
declaring free of customs duties certain mosquito 
nettings, thin cotton cloth, and wire screens, and 
providing that the Price Control Board will fix 
prices for these articles for the duration of the 
state of economic emergency (see Nicaragua 24a, 
Butietin, April 1943). (La Gaceta, June 24, 
1943.) 


46a. June 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 15, 
providing for the establishment of a national air- 
port in the Port of Corinto, Department of 
Chinandega, and amending Decree No. 14 of 
June 12, 1943, relating to the same. (La Gaceta, 
June 26, 1943.) 
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PANAMA 


76. (Correction) Executive Decree No. 177. 
(Mcntioned in Gaceta Oficial, July 10, 1943.) 


77. July 1, 1943. Decree No. 1, Office of Im- 
ports, Price, and Supply Control, maintaining 
the effectiveness of all present dispositions issued 
by the former Office of Price Control. (Gaceta 
Oficial, July 10, 1943.) 

78" July “95° 1943. ‘Decree “No, «25, "Oilice “of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, amending 
Decree 33 of the Office of Price Control (see 
Panama 74, BULLETIN, October 1943), and fixing 
new maximum prices for animal and vegetable 
lard and for ground coffee. (Gaceta Oficial, 
July 10, 1943.) 

79. July 14, 1943. Decree No. 190, prescribing 
measures relating to the slaughter of beef cattle 
and hogs, in order to avoid a crisis in the national 
meat supply. (Gaceta Oficial, July 16, 1943.) 


80. July 19, 1943. Decree, Office of Imports, 
Price, and Supply Control, authorizing an increase 
in the price of ground coffee. (La Estrella de 
Panama, Panama, July 20, 1943.) 


PARAGUAY 


34. June 1, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
18,840, amending Presidential Decree No. 14,395 
(see Paraguay 24, BuLieTiIn, January 1943), 
changing the name of the commission established 
thereby to Commission for the Distribution and 
Rationing of Articles of Prime Necessity, extend- 
ing its scope to include all articles of prime 
necessity, and further outlining its duties and 
functions. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, June 8, 1943.) 


PERU 


59g. March 22, 1943. Law No. 9810, canceling 
naturalization papers of former subjects of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan who engage in subversive 
activities or anti-democratic propaganda, such 
persons to be regarded as having resumed their 
former nationality. (El Peruano, May 12, 1943.) 


66a. May 6, 1943. Supreme Resolution pre- 
scribing regulations for carrying out Supreme 
Resolution No. 382 of September 30, 1942 (see 
Peru 34a, BULLETIN, March 1943), which required 
that all stocks of used iron be declared to the 
Bureau of Mines and Petroleum. (EI Peruano, 
May 12, 1943.) 

66b. May 6, 1943. Supreme Decree No. 242 
complying with Supreme Decree of March 17, 
1943 (see Peru 59c, BULLETIN, September 1943) 
by authorizing the Guano Administration Com- 


pany (Compania Administradora del Guano) to acquire 
the 1942-43 supply of cottonseed oil cake at the 
prices fixed in that decree, and to distribute it as 
fertilizer at cost price plus administrative expenses. 
(El Peruano, May 24, 1943.) 


66c. May 6, 1943. Presidential Decree creating 
the office of General Superintendent of Supplies, 
to coordinate all government action in regard to 
the national food supply. (El Comercio, Lima, 
May 8, 1943.) 

66d. May 7, 1943. Supreme Resolution No. 244 
requiring that lands parceled for farm and garden 
purposes be devoted to raising food crops unless 
already being used for stock raising. (E/ Peruano, 
May 24, 1943.) 


66e. May 7, 1943. Presidential Decree amplify- 
ing Supreme Decree of November 20, 1942 (see 
Peru 54a, BuLLETIN, May 1943), and forbidding 
sale or transfer of any motor vehicle to be kept idle 
or to be used for spare parts. (El Comercio, Lima, 
May 8, 1943.) 


66f. May 10,1943. Supreme Resolution author- 
izing rice growers to reserve 5 percent of crops for 
seed. (El Comercio, Lima, May 15, 1943.) 


68a. May 14, 1943. Law No. 9811, authorizing 
the Industrial Bank of Peru (Banco Industrial del 
Pert) to reduce interest rates on loans to industries 
beginning the production of articles not pre- 
viously manufactured in Peru, or initiating or 
expanding activity in already established lines; 
facilitating credit to small industries; and pre- 
scribing other rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto. (El Comercio, Lima, May 17, 1943.) 


685. May 15,1943. Supreme Decree increasing 
the percentage of certain areas required to be 
devoted to food crops. (El Peruano, May 20, 1943.) 


72a. May 20, 1943. Presidential Decree requir- 
ing a permit from the Ministry of the Treasury for 
export of national products and manufactures 
except petroleum and its derivatives. (El Co- 
mercio, Lima, May 23, 1943.) 


75. May 28,1943. Supreme Resolution allowing 
free transit with certain exceptions, for foodstuffs 
transported over roads or railroads inside Peru, 
and prescribing other regulations pertaining there- 
to. (El Comercio, Lima, May 29, 1943.) 


76. May 29,1943. Supreme Resolution No. 305, 
approving the regulations governing commerce in 
rice formulated by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
effective June 1, 1943. (See Peru 63, BULLETIN, 
September 1943.) (El Peruano, June 2, 1943.) 


77. May 29, 1943. Supreme Resolution fixing 
prices for pork. (E/ Peruano, June 8, 1943.) 
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78. May 29, 1943. Supreme Resolution No. 303 
fixing prices for potatoes. (£/ Peruano, June 15, 
1943.) 


79. May 29, 1943. Supreme Resolution No. 
309 fixing prices for peas, beans, and lentils. 
(El Peruano, June 14, 1943.) 


80. May 29, 1943. Supreme Resolution No. 310 
fixing prices for shelled corn and authorizing 
the Minister of Agriculture to acquire directly 
from producers necessary amounts to insure 
marketing of the crop. (I Peruano, June 14, 
1943.) 


81. June 4, 1943. Supreme Resolution No. 340, 
amending the regulations governing commerce 
in rice (see 75 above). (EI Peruano, June 18, 1943.) 


82. June 8, 1943. Supreme Resolution provid- 
ing for distribution of rice from the Department 
of Arequipa among the Departments of the South. 
(El Peruano, June 15, 1943.) 


83. June 10, 1943. Supreme Resolution pre- 
scribing regulations governing distribution of rice 
for national consumption (see 76 and 81 above). 
(El Peruano, June 15, 1943.) 


84. June 21, 1943. Supreme Decree providing 
for the declaration of national security zones in 
case of danger of attack or sabotage and prescrib- 
ing rules and regulations pertaining thereto. 
(El Peruano, June 26, 1943.) 


85. June 25, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of the 
Treasury, fixing prices for hides (see Peru 74, 
BuLLeTiIn, September 1943). (El Peruano, June 
29, 1943.) 


86. June 25, 1943. Supreme Resolution estab- 
lishing government control over the sale and dis- 
tribution of rice polish. (EI Peruano, June 30, 
1943.) 


87. June 25, 1943. Supreme Resolution placing 
production and distribution of all fuels under 
control of the Director of Mines and Petroleum. 
(El Peruano, July 1, 1943.) 


88. June 30, 1943. Supreme Resolution author- 
izing the Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Welfare to establish a plant for production of 
arsenate of copper to be used in anti-malaria 


campaigns while paris green cannot be imported. . 


(El Peruano, July 2, 1943.) 


89. July 8, 1943. Presidential Decree pro- 
hibiting export of edible oils in any form, and 
fixing percentages of cottonseed production of 
1943-44 to be used for edible, refined, deodorized, 
and winterized oils, and soap. (El Comercio, 
Lima, July 9, 1943.) 


UNITED STATES 


446. August 9,1943. Executive Order No. 9368, 
extending the provisions of Executive Order No. 
9360 of July 7, 1943, which suspended the eight- 
hour law as to laborers and mechanics employed 
by the Department of the Interior on public 
works within the United States (see United States 
425, BULLETIN, October 1943), to include those 
employed by the Department of the Interior on 
public works within the Territory of Alaska. 
(Federal Register, August 11, 1943.) 


447. August 16, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9370, authorizing the Economic Stabilization 
Director to take certain action in connection with 
the enforcement of directives of the National 
War Labor Board. (Federal Register, August 19, 
1943.) 


448. August 16, 1943. Order, National War 
Labor Board, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to designate an eight-hour work day for 
anthracite and bituminous coal mines in the 
possession of the Government. (Federal Register, 
August 19, 1943.) 


449. August 18, 1943. Order No. 1857, De- 
partment of the Interior, terminating Government 
possession and control of certain coal mines, of 
which possession was taken under the provisions 
of Executive Order No. 9340 of May 1, 1943 (see 
United States 383+, BULLETIN, September 1943). 
(Federal Register, August 21, 1943.) 


450. August 27, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9372, excepting certain persons from the classi- 
fication of ‘‘alien enemy” for the purpose of 
permitting them to apply for naturalization and 
superseding Executive Order No. 9106 of March 
20, 1942 (see United States 80, BuLLETIN, June 
1942). (Federal Register, August 31, 1943.) 


451. August 27, 1943. Order No. 1190, Depart- 
ment of State, creating in the Office of Foreign 
Economic Coordination a War Commodities 
Division and a Blockade and Supply Division, to 
be responsible respectively: for all matters of 
foreign policy involved in the procurement abroad 
of materials and products needed in the prosecu- 
tion of the war or for purposes of relief and 
rehabilitation,-.and «the representation’ of the 
Department before the Combined Raw Materials 
Board, the Combined Food Board, and the Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board; and for 
the formulation and exccution of programs relat- 
ing to the economic blockade of enemy and 
enemy-occupied territories, of procurement pro- 
grams and import requirement programs for all 
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areas within the Eastern Hemisphere, and the 
conduct of preclusive purchasing operations in all 
areas throughout the world. (State Department 
Bulletin, August 28, 1943.) 


452. August 30, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9373, transferring to the Secretary of the Interior 
all functions, powers, and duties relating to the 
Grand River Dam Project and the Norfork Dam 
Project (see United States 408, BuLLETIN, Sep- 
tember 1943), and authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to integrate operation of those projects 
for the effective disposition of the available power 
andenergy. (Federal Register, September 1, 1943.) 
453. September 2, 1943. Regulation, United 
States Coast Guard, Department of the Navy, for 
air raids and black-outs for vessels, harbors, ports, 
and waterfront facilities, issued pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 9074 and Public Law 127, 
78th Congress (see United States 58 and 429, 
BuLiteTiIn, May 1942 and October 1943, re- 
spectively). (Federal Register, September 3, 1943.) 


URUGUAY 


48a. May 30, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
494/942, ordering a 30 percent reduction in the 
sales of kerosene for the period June 1, 1942, to 
December 31, 1942, from the amount sold in the 
same period of the previous year, and prescribing 
rules and regulations pertaining thereto. (Diario 
Oficial, June 20, 1942.) 

52a. June 11, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1608, naming a commission charged with pro- 
tecting vital government and private industrial 
installations by means of smoke screens. (Diario 
Oficial, June 30, 1942.) 

526. June 12, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
649/942, fixing maximum prices for specified 
kinds of steel wire. (Diario Oficial, June 20, 1942.) 
52c. June 12, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1367/941, approving prices fixed by the ANCAP 
for the sale of lubricants. (Diario Oficial, June 27, 
1942.) 

52d. June 15, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1011/941, regulating procedures pertaining to the 
use of seized vessels. (Diario Oficial, June 27, 
1942.) 

52e. June 16, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
1433/940, requiring newsprint dealers to declare 
their stocks on hand; authorizing the Office of 
Economic Affairs to accumulate a stock pile; 
and prescribing other measures pertaining thereto. 
(Diario Oficial, June 25, 1942.) 

52f. June 17, 1942. Presidential Decree pro- 
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viding for the organization of a Blood Transfusion 
Service. (Diario Oficial, June 30, 1942.) 

54a. (Diario Oficial, July 2, 1942.) 

54a,. June 24, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
994/B/941, amending previous regulations in 
regard to prices for the 1941-42 wheat crop. 
(Diario Oficial, July 2, 1942.) 

118m. April 17, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
895/942, fixing prices for small potatoes. (Diario 
Oficial, May 10, 1943.) 

118. May 5, 1943. Presidential Decree extend- 
ing until six months after the termination of the 
war the provisions of amendments to the Inter- 
national Convention on Load Lines (see Uruguay 
13, BuLietin, July 1942). (Diario Oficial, May 
17, 1943.) 

1180. May 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2250, repealing Art. 16 of Presidential Decree No. 
1790 of October 15, 1942 (see Uruguay 90, BuL- 
LETIN, March 1943), with special reference to 
foreigners living near established Security Zones. 
(Diario Oficial, June 2, 1943.) 

118. May 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
545/943, clarifying the Decree of December 18, 
1942, in regard to gasoline rationing (see Uruguay 
107, BuLLetin, May 1943). (Diario Oficial, May 
12, 1943.) 

118g. May 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
545/943, prescribing measures in reference to 
gasoline rationing, in order to prevent black mar- 
ket practices. (Diario Oficial, May 13, 1943.) 
118r. May 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
855/943, fixing prices for potatoes of the present 
year’s crop. (Diario Oficial, May 13, 1943.) 

118s. May 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
871/943, repealing Presidential Decrees of January 
7, 1942, April 24, 1942, August 14, 1942, and 
October 7, 1942 (see Uruguay 4e, 40, 72, and 864, 
BULLETIN, January 1943, September 1942, Janu- 
ary 1943, and April 1943, respectively); creating 
the Uruguayan Oil Pool Committee (Comité Uru- 
guayo del Pool del Petréleo) to represent the nation 
in the American Republics Oil Supply Pool; and 
outlining its duties and functions. (Diario Oficial, 
May 14, 1943.) 

119. Presidential Decree. (Diario Oficial, June 1, 
1943.) 

120a. May 17, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
480/943, transferring to the jurisdiction of the 
Office of Industries the functions and duties in 
regard to control of metals, established by the 
decrees of March 27, 1942, and February 12, 1943 
(see Uruguay 22 and 117g, BuLtetin, August 
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1942 and August 1943, respectively). 
Oficial, May 24, 1943.) 

1206. May 19, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
3538/942, approving the regulations of the Inter- 
Ministerial Commission for Political Defense. 
(Diario Oficial, May 28, 1943.) 

120c. May 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
871/943, designating a commission to formulate a 
plan for fixing quotas for liquid fuel. (Diario 
Oficial, May 31, 1943.) 

122a. June 9, 1943. Presidential Decree accord- 
ing nonbelligerent status to warships of the 
Netherlands. (Diario Oficial, June 21, 1943.) 


1226. June 9, 1943. Presidential Decree con- 
tinuing through the French Committee of National 
Liberation, diplomatic relations with France, 
which were severed by the decree of May 12, 1943 
(see Uruguay 119, Buiietin, July 1943 and 
above). (Diario Oficial, June 21, 1943.) 

125a. June 17,1943. Legislative Decree increas- 
ing the issue of National Defense Bonds by 
five million pesos. (Diario Oficial, June 28, 1943.) 


127. June 18, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
221/925, fixing certain duties on wood imported 
for fuel. (Diario Oficial, July 1, 1943.) 

128. July 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
942/928, reducing the authorized hcrsepower for 
motors used in grain mills, in order to save fuel. 
(Diario Oficial, July 8, 1943.) 

129. July 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
14298/934, fixing a new period for the registration 
of vehicles entitled to certain gasoline tax exemp- 
tion benefits. (Diario Oficial, July 10, 1943.) 

130. July 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1365/943, extending by thirty days the period in 
which the Commission established by Presidential 
Decree of May 24, 1943 (see 120c above) must 


render a report on the liquid fuel quota plan. 
(Diario Oficial, July 10, 1943.) 


(Diario 


VENEZUELA 


108. May 24,1943. Resolution No. 78, National 
Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum whole- 
sale and retail prices for roasted coffee in certain 
districts. (Gaceta Oficial, May 24, 1943.) 

109. June 18, 1943. Resolution No. 80, Na- 
tional Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for beef in certain 
districts. (Gaceta Oficial, June 19, 1943.) 

110. June 30, 1943. Resolution No. 81, Na- 
tional Price Regulation Board, fixing maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for beef in the Federal 


District and repealing Resolution No. 80 of 
June 18, 1943 (see 109 above). (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 30, 1943.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


94f. May 21, 1943. Agreement between the 
United States and China regarding the jurisdic- 
tion over criminal offenses which may be com- 
mitted by the armed forces of either country in 
territory of the other country. (State Department 
Bulletin, August 21, 1943.) 


101a. July 1, 1943. Agreement between the 
United States and Costa Rica for the extension 
after June 30, 1943, and until six months from 
the date of a notice of termination given by either 
government, of the agreement for cooperative 
rubber investigation in Costa Rica, which was 
effected by an exchange of notes signed at San 
José on April 19 and June 16, 1941, as amended 
by an exchange of notes signed at San José on 


April 3, 1943. (State Department Bulletin, July 31, 


1943.) 


105. August 5, 1943. Agreement between the 
United States and Panama renewing for a period 
of one year the agreement signed on July 7, 1942. 
for the detail of a United States Army officer to 
serve as adviser to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Panama. (State Department Bulletin, August 21, 
1943.) 


106. August 7, 1943. Agreement between the 
United States and Colombia renewing for one 
year the Naval Mission Agreement signed 
November 23, 1938, as amended by the supple- 
mentary agreement signed August 30, 1941, and 
as extended by the agreement effected by an 
exchange of notes signed September 22 and 
November 5, 1942. (State Department Bulletin, 
August 21, 1943.) 


107. August 9, 1943. Agreement between the 
United States and Canada regarding provincial 
and municipal taxation imposed upon the United 
States Government, United States contractors 
engaged on the Alaska Highway, and other United 
States defense projects in Canada. (State Depart- 
ment Bulletin, August 21, 1943.) 


108. August 9, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Ethiopia on 
the principles applying to mutual aid in the 
prosecution of the war, negotiated under authority 
of and in conformity with the Lend-Lease Act of 
March 11, 1941. (State Department Bulletin, 
August 14, 1943.) 
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109. August 20, 1943. Treaty of friendship 
between the Governments of Brazil and China, 
whereby Brazil relinquished extra-territorial priv- 
ileges in China. (Boletim Aéreo No. 260, Servico de 
InformagGes, Ministério das RelacgGes Exteriores, 
Rio de Janeiro, August 27, 1943.) 


110. August 21, 1943. Agreement between the 
United States and Cuba, whereby the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the United States will 
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purchase a minimum of 4 million short tons of the 
1944 Cuban sugar crop. (State Department Bulletin, 
August 21, 1943.) 


111. August 21, 1943. Agreement, announced 
by the British Ministry of Food, completed by that 
Ministry on behalf of the United Nations, for the 
purchase of the exportable surplus of Argentine 
meat for the period ending September 30, 1944. 
(New York Times, August 22, 1943.) 
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THe Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 53 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 
of that year by the First International Conference 
of American States, which convened at Washing- 
ton in October 1889. April 14 is celebrated an- 
nually throughout the Americas as Pan American 
Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901; the Third, at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the 
Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at 
Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at Montevideo in 
1933; and the Eighth, at Lima in 1938. The 
creation of machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of inter-American disputes is one of the out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries, in amounts proportional to 
population, and its services are freely available to 






officials and private citizens alike. Its affairs are 
administered by a Director General and an Assist- 
ant Director, elected by and responsible to a 
Governing Board composed of the Secretary of 
State of the United States and representatives in 
Washington of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. There are special divr- 
sions dealing with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, music, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, and 
labor and social information. All these divisions 
maintain close relations with official and unofficial 
bodies in the countries members of the Union. 
The Columbus Memorial Library contains 115,000 
volumes and many maps. The BULLETIN of the 
Pan American Union, published monthly in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official 
organ of the institution. For a list of other pub- 
lications of the Union, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Conferences 
of American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 
International Conferences of American States. 
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Road to Beauty 


WILLIAM VOGT 


Chef, Conservation Section, Division of Agricultural Cooperation, Pan American Union 


THE PAN AMERICAN HiGHwaAy, now near- 
ing completion in many of the Republics 
of Central and South America, is likely to 
prove one of the most influential cultural 
developments in history. To use a biologi- 
cal simile, it may be compared to the 
breaking down between the walls of a 
group of one-celled animals, Paramecium, 
to permit an interchange of protoplasm— 
a sudden and effective heightening of 
Pan Americanism. 

The implications and potentialities of 
such interchange are so vast, so fraught 
with the possibilities of good and ill, that 
every phase deserves thoughtful considera- 
tion by the citizens of all the American 
Republics. Military factors have un- 
doubtedly already been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by general staffs, from the United 
States to Argentina. Health problems, 
involving the interchange of diseases (they 
are eager travelers, and unwilling to be 
left behind!) are already being studied 


and discussed, as they affect man, domes- 
tic animals, and cultivated plants. The 
economic influence of the highway has 
been studied and discussed; and, doubt- 
less, more than one Treasury Department 
official is concerned with the effect on the 
finances of his country of transit, export, 
and import along the road. 

These factors are, of course, all of major 
importance. Yet, in the long run, their 
influence on the peoples of the American 
hemisphere may well be insignificant in 
comparison with the cultural influence of 
the highway. 

That there will be such an influence is 
unquestionable. Letters from Peru and 
Chile ask, “Is the work on the Pan 
American Highway going ahead? We 
hope to drive north to see you, after the 
war.” I have just completed a trip of 
between 5,000 and 6,000 miles through 
the United States and, over and over 
again, people have said, ‘‘When the war’s 
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THE PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


As the maps show, the Pan American Highway is well on its way to completion. As a matter of fact, 
adventurous people have already driven from Caracas to Rio de Janeiro and Santiago. After the war, we 
may confidently expect, many more will do it. 

Here is adventure of the highest sort—adventure of many sorts, especially for those who are willing to 
apply their minds to what they see, as well as their feet to the gas pedal. Here the face of the earth 
wears a most lovely expression: now warm, and friendly, and welcoming, now grave, and distant, and 
austere. 

Here are some of the most amazing highways in the world. ‘The Romans would have marvelled at them, 
and been quick to recognize the superb engineering skill of the countries through which the highway 
Passes. 

Here are—for many travellers—new ways of living, that no one with an interest in learning will con- 
tentedly pass by. Here, in the beauty of the faces of old men and women, many of us from more 

sophisticated worlds may recollect things we have long forgotten. ’ 

Here, in environments that will be new to us, where we shall find human beings overcoming seemingly 

strange difficulties in strange ways, we may learn something we did not know before about the resiliency 

of the human mind and spirit. 

Here in ancient churches, libraries, universities, even more ancient temples and ruined towns, we may 
learn the story of culture’s first blossoming in this hemisphere. 

Here nature is most prodigal, with an outpouring of plant and animal life whose beauty and complexity 

seem almost infinite. Monkeys howl through the tree-tops, alligators shatter the stillness of jungle 

rivers, orchids lead one on a willow-the-wisp chase into the forests and mighty condors sweep their shadows 

across unmelting snows. 7 

Here, almost ready to be begun, is one of the most amazing journeys ever opened up before man. And 

to begin it, he need not outfit a safari, set sail in a caravel, or calculate the pay-load of cargo planes. 
All he: has to do is swing wide the doors of the family garage. 
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A FAMILIAR SCENE, TAMAZUNCHALE, MEXICO 


A few hours’ drive from the United States, the tourist may make the acquaintance of a way of life that is 
new to him, and perhaps find the answer to such questions as “‘Why is the percentage of nervous break- 
downs so much lower south of the Rio Grande than north of it?” 


over we’re going to take a real vacation, 
and get to know Latin America. It will 
be a great thing to be able to drive to 
Buenos Aires.”? Now, as never before, 
American neighbors will come to know one 
another, to live together, to like each 
other—and, in some cases perhaps, to dis- 
like each other. Every traveler, whether 
he realizes it or not, will be an unofficial 
envoy of his country, and the American 
from any country who, for instance, 
attempts to carry away a relic from 
Chichén Itza or Pachacamac will leave 
behind him a bad impression of his country 
that will be difficult to erase. If, in addi- 
tion to a passport, the Department of 
State of each country would provide each 
of its departing nationals with a pamphlet, 


pointing out the individual’s responsibility 
in foreign affairs, and suggesting certain 
patterns of behavior—as has been done 
with soldiers all over the world—the 
protoplasmic exchange might be made 
with far less friction, and consequent heat! 
Is such a suggestion unreasonably vision- 
ary? 

What happens within a given country 
will be even less controllable than the 
behavior of the traveler abroad. For 
example, I have asked many friends from 
Peru or Mexico how they like the food in 
the United States, and with much amuse- 
ment, received the almost invariable 
answer, “It’s very healthy!’ ‘Too polite 
to say that it is monotonous and tasteless 
to a palate accustomed to delicious condi- 
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ments and herbs, they are still too honest 
to pretend that they really enjoy cold- 
storage beef and parsley potatoes; on the 
other hand, Yankees traveling to the south 
often avoid the savory national dishes and 
are responsible for such barbarisms as 
“apple pie con manzanas,”’ in the otherwise 
richly criollo menu of Lima’s Hotel Maury. 
A recent attempt in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
to find some real Mexican food resulted 
only in such gringo-ized versions that one 
shrinks at the thought of what United 
States influence may do to some of Latin 
America’s famous restaurants. Cultural 
interchanges are doubtless praiseworthy 
but let us hope they never exert. their 
cosmopolitan influence on the enchilada, 
the tamal, the causa, the escabeche, the 
carapulca or, for that matter, the Long 
Island clam pie. 

Whether or not the hemisphere’s trav- 
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elers like one another’s foods and customs, 
there is no doubt about one enthusiasm 
and interest they will universally share— 
the beauty of its landscape. The Pan 
American Highway is opening up and 
making accessible as never before in 
history a region of the earth whose variety, 
interest, and loveliness are unsurpassed. 
Do we think of the beauty of the Alps? 
It is equaled or excelled in the Rockies and 
Andes. The New Forest or Black Forest? 
Finer areas can be found in scores of places 
in the New World, and many of them will 
be accessible over the Pan American High- 
way. ‘The volcanoes of Japan or the East 
Indies? ‘There is nothing more majestic 
anywhere than dozens of peaks scattered 
from Mount McKinley through Mexico, 
Guatemala, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Chile. The English lake country? From 
Crater to Llanquihue and Sarmiento are 





RUINS OF KENKO, NEAR CUZCO, PERU 


The great architects of the past built some of their most imposing monuments on, or within easy driving 
distance of, the Pan American Highway. 
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lakes without peer in all the Old World. 
What desert anywhere is more beautiful 
than the Painted Desert of Arizona, the 
sandy waves of the polychrome Desert 
of Atacama? What golden plains, any- 
where in the world, are fairer than those of 
the Dakotas, or of Patagonia? What 
landscape has inspired finer prose than the 
Argentine pampa? What continent has 
more magnificient waterfalls than Niagara, 
Yosemite, Iguassi, or La Guaira? 

In plant and animal life the New World 
is equally well endowed. ‘The greatest and 
richest forest areas on the face of the earth 
lie within the Americas. They include 
not only some of the largest, oldest, and 
most beautiful trees, but a treasury of 
plant life and a fauna that have been the 
subject of travelers’ tales from the days of 
the early explorers. Orchids are now 


flown, at great expense, from one end of 
the hemisphere to the other—although 
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they include many species that grow as 
naturally in the forests as a mahogany 
tree or a staff of bamboo. Birds of every 
imaginable color throng the forests, waters, 
plains and swamps from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic; along South America’s west 
coast their millions on the guano islands 
are one of the natural wonders of the 
world. Throughout the hemisphere are 
found mammals unsurpassed in interest or 
beauty anywhere in the world. These 
birds and mammals have not only been 
the inspiration of painters, poets, and 
writers of prose; they have also proven to 
be a natural resource of almost inestimable 
value. Where they have not been over- 
exploited they are still producing vast 
revenues for the people of the Americas. 
They have also influenced our history; 
what gold was to Pizarro and Cortés, the 
beaver was to the explorers of North 
America. More than any other single 





PERUVIAN CORMORANTS ON SANTA ROSA ISLAND 


The winged multitudes, found nowhere else in comparable numbers, are one of the world’s greatest 
natural wonders. 
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FLAMINGO LAKE, ABOVE AREQUIPA 


On the high puna, home of the vicufia and alpaca, where cutting winds sweep down from eternal snows, 
pink and white flamingos rear their families amid scenes of beauty appropriate to one of the hemis- 
phere’s loveliest birds. 


factor, that small animal inspired the early 
adventurers to endure the dangers and 
hardships of the wilderness trails. 

The explorers of the northern regions 
and the conquistadors found one of the 
fairest regions on the face of the earth. 
The beauty of the Americas has been an 
intrinsic part of their culture, from their 
earliest days. The landscape, with its 
components of weather, flowers, birds, and 
mammals, has profoundly influenced 
North American poetry, prose, painting, 
and even philosophy, from the earliest 
times to the present. One is tempted to 
go back of history and attribute the 
highly developed sense of beauty of the 
Navajo Indians, considered one of the 
most artistic people ever to live, to the 
great beauty of their surroundings. In- 
deed, Indian art from Alaska to Chile 
shows the influence of the out-of-doors— 


birds, plants, mammals, mountain peaks, 
storms. The great exploring padres, who 
first penetrated so many remote regions of 
the Americas, were alive to the wonder and 
beauty of the landscape, the birds, the 
great forests; and throughout Latin Amer- 
ica this influence still lives, though on the 
whole it is more manifest in the graphic 
than in the literary arts. But, whether or 
not it is given expression, pride in his 
country’s beauty is an outstanding Amer- 
ican characteristic, apparent whether one 
is talking to a Montana rancher or a sheep- 
herder in the shadow of the Cordillera 
Paine in Magallanes. 

What effect the Pan American Highway 
will have on the natural beauty of the 
countries through which it passes has been 
given considerable thought by many 
people who love the Americas as they are. 
The sort of danger to be anticipated was 
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recently made painfully obvious in Central 
America. There the highway opened up 
a hitherto unknown area that included one 
of the finest forests in the New World. Its 
trees are so lofty, so perfectly proportioned, 
that they suggest nothing so much as the 
glory of the Old World cathedrals. Yet, 
within a few weeks of their discovery, 
there was being promoted a high-pressure 
business deal—incidentally, not by a na- 
tional of the country involved—that 
anticipated turning this fine forest into so 
many stacks of drying lumber. Should 
this be successful, one of the most re- 
maikable natural beauties of Central 
America would be destroyed; it could not 
be replaced within five hundred years; 
and the profits would go to a few pro- 
moters—in this case foreigners. It is to be 
hoped that the country involved will take 
vigorous steps to protect its heritage, for 
the benefit not only of its own people, but 
for those of all the Americas. For this 
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forest is a phenomenon of such majesty 
that one may expect tens of thousands of 
people to travel many miles merely to have 
the privilege of seeing it. 

It is not suggested—and this. point 
should be emphasized—that none of these 
trees, no part of this forest, should be cut. 
Man lives by the products of the earth, and 


life is impossible unless he utilizes them. 


But man also lives by beauty, whether it 
be the beauty he himself brings into being, 
or the work of the Creator; and to destroy 
such a forest for individual gain would be 
as inexcusable as to sell the paintings in. 
the Louvre for what their wood and can- 
vas would bring. A substantial portion of 
this forest, set aside in such a way as to. 
conceal the destruction of the remainder, 
should be preserved for man’s enjoyment. 
for all time. Here is something as pre- 
cious and irreplaceable as the finest 
Rembrandt or da Vinci, and entitled to 
the same care and protection. 









THE VOLCANO “EL MISTI,” AREQUIPA 


One of the most beautiful peaks in the New World, El Misti is an intimate part of the life of every Arequi- 
pefio; it has been the inspiration of countless artists, from the aborigines to José Sabogal. 
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A TRIBUTARY OF THE HUALLAGA, NEAR TINGO MARIA 


Here, in healthy, comfortable surroundings, one meets the tropics under ideal conditions, after one of the 


most magnificent automobile journeys possible. 





This is a bird-lovers’ paradise where one may easily 


see macaws, parrots, toucans, tanagers, oropéndolas, imperial woodpeckers, and the cave-dwelling oil-bird 
or guacharo. 


It should not, perhaps, be necessary to 
consider the economics of natural beauty, 
any more than the economics of man-made 
art. Any Frenchman who might have 
suggested before the war that the Winged 
Victory of Samothrace be sold to help out 
the French budget would have justly 
reaped the scorn of all the French people. 
Yet without a vigorous and organized 
public opinion, natural beauty is con- 
stantly being jeopardized. For example, 
it is rumored that a neon electric clock is 
to be constructed halfway up a mountain 
above one of the American capitals. If this 
is done it will, in my opinion, be a crime 
against the people of the Americas. 
Whoever has had the good fortune to visit 
that capital will carry longest in bis 
memory the ethereal picture of the illum- 
inated church crowning that mountain, 


where it seems to float high in the air. 
To place beneath it a sign advertising 
somebody’s beer or razor blades would be 
sheer sacrilege. 

That people will travel to see natural 
beauty has been demonstrated on a 
perhaps unprecedented scale by the na- 
tional parks of the United States. People 
come to them from all over the world, and 
several of them have, under peace-time 
conditions, more than half a million 
visitors a year. The popularity of the 
Argentine parks and the Chilean lakes, 
although they do not have so large a 
population from which to’ draw, shows 
that appreciation of the outdoors is far 
from being confined to the United States. 
In fact, most of the national parks in the 
United States are very frequently visited 
by neighbors from south of the Rio Grande. 
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These millions of visitors bring with them, 
and spend en route, so much money that 
the national park areas may be considered 
important economic resources. Indeed, 
since their values are permanent and unim- 
pared they are, economically, more im- 
portant to the nation as national parks 
than they could be were their timber, 
minerals, or wild life otherwise exploited. 

The Pan American Highway is a road to 
beauty. Along the highway itself, or 
accessible from it, lie thousands of square 
miles of unequaled scenery. To list even 
a fraction of it would require more space 
than Homer’s catalogue of ships. From 
Alaska to Cape Horn extends a chain of 
mountains, gorges, lakes, coasts, forests, 
volcanoes, valleys, wind-sculptured cliffs, 
archaeological sites, each one unique, 
many of surpassing beauty, all of great 
interest. Each of the eighteen continental 
American Republics possesses at least a 
number of such areas, which, if preserved, 
will attract thousands of travelers along the 
new highway. 

But such areas are not all. There are, 
literally, tens of thousands of smaller areas, 
the very flanks of the Highway itself, that 
will stir the mind of the traveler and delight 
his eye. When the United States motorist 
returns home, two of the sights that will 
linger longest in his mind, if he is fortunate 
enough to have encountered them, will be 
the wild parrots and the wild monkeys. 
To people in this country (though they 
had their own parrot as far north as New 
Jersey, until they exterminated it) these 
creatures personify the exotic, the wild 
beauty of the tropics. Nearly as exciting 
will be orchids and alligators. 

To those who live among these animals 
and flowers day by day and are thoroughly 
accustomed to them, such human thought 
processes may seem very curious. But the 
fact remains that they exist, and a scream- 
ing flock of macaws will be as much talked 


about as Arequipa’s exquisite Jesuit church. 

Latin America can learn much by the 
United States’ mistakes—something that 
I, as an American, can say. Our con- 
sciousness of roadside beauty and values 
came rather late, and it is only within the 
past few decades that we have begun to see 
our roads as more than utilitarian means of 
getting from one place to another. The 
result has been that whereas our new high- 
ways are among the most beautiful in the 
world, some of our old ones are virtual 
slums across miles of country. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that the Pan American 
Highway will not follow the older patterns. 
To this end, I should like to suggest, for 
consideration within the respective coun- 
tries, the following policies: 


1. That no roadside advertising signs be per- 
mitted within 200 meters (656 feet) of the Pan 
American Highway, except inside towns and cities. 
This will safeguard beauty spots against the sign- 
board plague that has spread across the United 
States, but will permit the legitimate use of ee 
within strictly commercial zones. 

2. That all roadside establishments, such as 
restaurants, filling stations, food stands, and 
tourist lodges, be required to meet zoning as well 
as sanitary and other requirements. Institution 
of such control, from the very beginning, will 
guard against defacement of the highway by ugly 
and offensive developments. 

3. That all picking of wild flowers be prohibited 
along the highway. Unless some measure of this 
sort is adopted, the orchids and other plants will 
not survive two seasons of tourist travel. What 
could be a virtual garden, from the Rio Grande to 
Puerto Montt, will become nothing more than a 
bed of weeds. 

4. That at frequent intervals along the highway 
sanctuary areas of a few hundred hectares each 
(100 hectares equal 247 acres), be established and 
protected against hunting, grazing, burning, and 
other forms of destruction of the flora and fauna. 
These should be designed, so far as possible, to 
include all plant and animal associations typical 
of each country. 

5. That, in conformity with the provisions of the 
Convention on Nature Protection and Wild Life 
Preservation in the Western Hemisphere, each 
country set aside certain of its outstandingly 
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beautiful areas and its important archeological 
and historical sites as national parks, such areas 
eventually to be connected by road with the Pan 
American Highway. 


Every nation in the Americas possesses 
areas of natural beauty and sites closely 
allied to its history and archeology of which 
it is justly proud. Many of these areas 
have been set aside and protected, but the 
sum total of all such preserves represents 
merely a small fraction of the beauty spots 
of the Americas. Anyone who has trav- 


Courtesy of Robert A. Grinsel 


eled widely could name a dozen American 
countries that are ignoring and neglecting 
their heritage of natural beauty. Unless 
they act soon, they may lose these resources 
for all time. The Convention on Nature 
Protection and Wild Life Preservation, 
already ratified by seven countries, shows 
the way. The approaching completion of 
the Pan American Highway emphasizes 
the need—and the timeliness. We should 
remember the inscription on an old sun 
dial: Jt 2s later than you think. 





THE CORDILLERA PAINE, CHILEAN PATAGONIA 


Blue glaciers, turquoise lakes, gray and green forests, golden hills and plains, are an exquisite setting for 
one of the hemisphere’s most awesome geological phenomena. 


The President of Haiti 
Visits Washington 


Honorep Guest of the United States, 
President Elie Lescot of Haiti arrived in 
Washington October 14, 1943, for a brief 
official visit in a city where he was far 
from being a stranger. It was in Wash- 
ington that M. Lescot made his home 
during the years between April 1937 and 
April 1941, when he was serving his 
country as Minister of Haiti to the United 
States; and it was in Washington, in 
April 1941, that he was notified of his 
election by an overwhelming majority of 
the National Assembly to the position of 
President of Haiti. 

Traveling with President Lescot, who 
came to Washington after a visit of a few 
days in Canada, were the following 
officials: M. Abel Lacroix, Secretary of 
Finance, Commerce, and National Econ- 
omy; M. Maurice Dartigue, Secretary 
of Public Instruction, Agriculture and 
Labor; M. Gontran Rouzier, Under 
Secretary of State for Information and 
General Police; Colonel Durcé Armand, 
Commander of the Military Department 
of the National Palace; M. Daniel 
Heurtelou, Private Secretary to the Presi- 
dent; Captain Charles Lochard, Chief of 
the Military Household of the President; 
Lieutenant Roger Lescot, Special Adjutant 
to the President; His Excellency André 
Liautaud, Ambassador of Haiti; and the 
Honorable John C. White, American 
Ambassador to Haiti. In Washington the 
party was joined by Brigadier General 
Eric S. Molitor, U. S. A., Military Aide, 
and Captain Andrew S. Hickey, U. 8S. N. 
(Ret.), Naval Aide. 

From his formal welcome at the Union 
Station President Lescot proceeded to the 
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White House, where he was to spend the 
night. That evening President Roosevelt 
gave in his honor a dinner which rep- 
resented not only the formal courtesies due 
from one Chief Executive to another, but 
in addition a renewal of pleasant personal 
relations between the two men. President 
Roosevelt’s remarks at the dinner laid 
special emphasis upon the friendship be- 
tween the two countries, and upon Haiti’s 
notable progress during the past ten years. 

After his official call at the Capitol the 
next morning, President Lescot was ten- 
dered a luncheon at Howard University, 
followed by a convocation. Four com- 
panies from the United States Army, which 
had been detached for special engineering 
courses at Howard, formed a guard of 
honor, and more than 500 student soldiers, 
faculty members, and invited guests were 
present. 

‘Your scientists and your soldiers,”’ said 
President Lescot in his address, “‘are bring- 
ing their remarkable fidelity to the defense 
of the great democracies. ‘They are sup- 
porting them with all their strength while 
we Haitians, in spite of our desire, which 
up to now has not been realized, to send 
our sons to the battlefield, employ our 
strength to produce the strategical mate- 
rials that are so much needed by the 
United Nations.” 

Later that same afternoon the Chiefs of 
Diplomatic Missions were invited to meet 
the Haitian President at a reception at 
Blair House, the historic residence now 
dedicated to entertainment of the Nation’s 
distinguished visitors. In the evening M. 
Lescot was guest of honor at a state dinner _ 
in the Carlton Hotel; the host at this func- 
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tion was the Acting Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Edward R. Stettinius, in the 
absence from the country of Secretary 
Hull. The dinner was attended by the 
Ambassadors of the other American Re- 
publics, by several members of Congress, 
and by representative officials from the 
Department of State and from other 
agencies of the United States Government. 

On October 16, for the second time in 
scarcely two and a half years, the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union 
held a special session in honor of President 
Lescot. After the meeting the members 
of the Board assembled at a luncheon in 
the same Hall of Heroes where, in April 


1941, they had paid tribute to M. Lescot 
just two weeks after his election to the 
presidency of his country. 

In the absence of Secretary Hull, Chair- 
man of the Governing Board, the address 
of welcome was delivered by the Acting 
Chairman, His Excellency the Ambassador 
of Bolivia, Dr. Luis Fernando Guachalla, 
who offered the greetings of the Board 
members to their guest and former fellow 
member in the following words: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


In the absence of the Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union it is my 
privilege to extend to you a cordial welcome and 
to express to you, in the name of my colleagues and 
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in my own, our great pleasure in having you as 
our guest in this house of the Americas. We re- 
call that during the period of your incumbency as 
a member of this Board you contributed much to 
furthering the Pan American cause, and you were 
at all times a firm and staunch supporter of every 
plan having for its purpose the strengthening of 
ties between the republics of this continent. 

Although we deeply regretted losing you as a 
colleague, we rejoiced at the high honor that had 
come to you in your election as Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic of Haiti. You assumed the 
Presidency at a most difficult and critical period, 
calling for the highest qualities of statesmanship. 
Under your able direction, the Haitian people 
have felt the beneficial effects of a promising re- 
surgence, notwithstanding the sacrifices imposed 
upon each and every one of us by the conflict that 
today engulfs the world. 

Faithful to the glorious traditions of the founders 
of your country, you have associated Haiti with 
the belligerents in the war against the aggressors. 
The proclamation that you issued declaring war 
is worthy of the high ideals that your Government 
has always supported, and in clear and forthright 
terms sets forth the principles of inter-American 
solidarity and cooperation. More than a century 
ago another illustrious Haitian, General Pétion, 
did not hesitate to extend aid to Bolivar in the 
dark hours of his early campaigns. The loyal 
friend of the Liberator was the first to demonstrate 
that, in our America, people are not judged by the 
size of their territory or the extent of their material 
wealth, but by the character of their sentiments 
and the nobility of their spirit. 

In welcoming you, Mr. President, permit me to 
express our cordial felicitations on the great service 
that you are rendering in your high office, a 
service that merits the gratitude of your people and 
is also a significant contribution to the cause of 
the democracies. 


President Lescot responded as follows: 


Mr. CHairRMAN, GENTLEMEN OF THE GOVERNING 
BoArp: 


Finding myself today among you, in the Pan 
American Union whose atmosphere is so familiar 
to me, I am overtaken by a most agreeable feeling: 
that of one who, after a long absence, comes 
home again. The President of the Republic 
of Haiti cannot forget that for more than four 
years he often sat among you and had the great 
privilege of being one of your collaborators. 
This is the second time, since I have reached the 
Chief Magistracy of my country, that the Pan 


American Union has honored me by welcoming 
me in its midst, and I feel that such a testimony 
of friendship, although addressed to me, also 
extends to all the people of Haiti, who, through 
me, thank you for this cordial gesture. 

Such a proceeding, gentlemen, seems to me to 
be in line with the best Pan American spirit; the 
spirit that has made possible the united front 
with which our Continent opposed the assaults 
of those who wanted, and still want, although the 
knell has already tolled for their ambitions, to 
bring our humanity back to the period of bar- 
barism. 

Head of an independent and sovereign State, 
leader of the Republic that was the second to 
liberate itself from the burdensome tutelage of a 
selfish Europe, and that has never since its birth 
ceased to understand and to commend by its 
actions the fact that the States of the American 
Continent must practice a well-tried solidarity 
in order to guarantee their sovereignty and the 
integrity of their territory, I feel authorized on 
this occasion to urge once more that the Republics 
of this hemisphere pursue a policy of complete 
cooperation. 

Not only on politics should the union of the 
American Continent be founded. In the realm 
of culture, of intellectual life, of economics, and of 
commercial interchange America must stand 
united, a solid block. 

In these times of tension and anguish, the 
slightest deviation from the Pan American doc- 
trine may lead to results that we may not be able 
to foresee but that may be disastrous. The 
peoples of our continent are relatively young, and’ 
have been nurtured on the milk of democracy. 
They have all been baptized in the same beliefs, 
and have the duty of giving to the nations of the 
Old World an example of harmonious under- 
standing, such as must rule the members of a 
single family. 

The slightest sign of discord, the smallest 
dissonance in Pan American harmony, would be 
to the advantage of those nations of prey that 
bear malice against us for our democratic con- 
cepts, the vitality of our hemisphere, and our 
enormous potentialities. 

The institution that you direct, gentlemen, has 
constantly promoted the union of all the American 
States, and has never ceased in its efforts to 
attain the ideals that have won for it the esteem 
and admiration of all the American Republics. 

One of the greatest States of this continent, the 
power that may rightfully be considered the 
leader of the hemisphere, has given us all an 
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example that we must not hesitate to follow. ‘The 
United States of America has plowed for us a 
wide and deep furrow, in which we now have 
only to sow. Thanks to the initiative of one 
of the great men of modern times, President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the Good Neighbor 
Policy has been inaugurated in the Americas. We 
should all gain inspiration from it in our common 
relations, and so dispel forever the nightmare in 
which we are living; we should build the founda- 
tions of the world on a more solid basis of greater 
justice, equity, and liberty for all peoples and 
all races. 


Various social events occupied the re- 
maining days of President Lescot’s visit in 
Washington. Among them were a lunch- 
eon at the home of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and Mrs. Nelson 
Rockefeller, a dinner at the home of the 
Assistant Secretary of State and Mrs. A. A. 
Berle, Jr., and a luncheon given at the 
Statler Hotel by the Ambassador of Haiti, 
M. Andre Liautaud. 

From the capital the Haitian party pro- 
ceeded to Baltimore and New York. In 
New York’s famous City Hall two thousand 
guests attended an official reception given 
by Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia for 
President Lescot and the members of his 
party. Later the Haitian President was 
guest of honor at a luncheon offered by 
the National City Bank, and at a dinner 
given in the Waldorf-Astoria by “‘Pour la 
Victoire.” Other events kept him busy 


until Monday October 25, when he left 
New York for Miami and Port-au-Prince. 

M. Lescot’s five-year term as President of 
Haiti began on May 15, 1941. 
to that position not only with diplomatic 
experience, but also with first-hand knowI- 
edge of the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive branches of his government. His 
public career opened with three years as 
deputy to the National Assembly. After 
that he entered the judiciary and served 
first as commissaire in the Court of First 
Instance at Port-au-Prince, then as judge 
of the same court, as examining magistrate, 
and as commissaire in the Court of Cassa- 
tion. Cabinet experience came next, first 
under President Borno as Secretary of 
Public Education and as Secretary of 
Agriculture, later under President Vincent 
as Secretary of Justice and as Secretary of 
the Interior. President Vincent appointed 
M. Lescot Minister to the Dominican Re- 
public, and it was while serving in this 
capacity that the able envoy succeeded in 
bringing about a solution of the difficult 
controversy over the boundary line be- 
tween the two countries, an achievement 
which won him the appreciation and high 
esteem of both governments. In 1937 he 
was appointed Minister to the United 
States, from which position he was called 
to the presidency of his country. 


He came 


Report of Mexican-American Commission 


for Economic Cooperation 


As a result of the opportunity afforded by 
the reciprocal visits made in April 1943 
by President Roosevelt and President 
Avila Camacho, an agreement was reach- 
ed between the two Presidents to create a 
joint commission to study the disturbances 
in the balance of payments and the related 
economic situation of Mexico and to 
formulate a program for economic co- 
operation which would provide for the 
indispensable assistance of the United 
States in promoting the economic develop- 
ment of Mexico and insuring continued 
production of strategic materials by 
Mexico. Following the appointment of the 
members of the Mexican-American Com- 
mission for Economic Cooperation, the 
Mexican members proceeded to Wash- 
ington to open the discussions. 

The Mexican delegates were Evaristo 
Araiza, general manager of the Monterrey 
Steel Works, and Valentin Garfias, a well- 
known mining engineer, and the United 
States was represented by the Honorable 
Wayne C. Taylor, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Dr. Harry White, Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘The secre- 
taries to the respective delegations were 
Dr. Jestis Silva Herzog, of the Mexican 
Ministry of Finance, and Dr. Augustus 
Maffry, of the United States Department 
of Commerce. Meetings were held at 
intervals from May 21 to June 3, 1943, 
during which time the scope and objectives 
of the Commission’s work and various 
technical aspects of the problems were 
explored. 

The Commission, accompanied by its 
technical staffs, then proceeded to Mexico 
City and there continued its deliberations 
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for three weeks. During this period a 
number of subcommittees were formed, 
composed, on the Mexican side, of rep- 
representatives of government, industry, 
and banking, and on the United States 
side, of representatives of the United States 
Government. The findings of these sub- 
committees provided the basis for the 
Commission’s own observations and _ its 
recommendations for cooperative action. 
The Commission concluded its work in 
Washington after a series of meetings 
during the period June 28 to July 2, 1943. 

In proceeding with its task the Com- 
mission gave emphasis, first, to the joint 
activities of the two nations in producing 
materials for war; second, to the mainte- 
nance of Mexican civilian economy during 
the war period; and third, to analyses of 
ways and means by which the long-range 
plans for the development of Mexico’s 
national economy might best be furthered 
by the closest working cooperation be- 
tween governmental and private organ- 
izations of the two countries. 

The Commission expressed the hope that 
its recommendations would contribute 
materially toward the solution of some of 
the economic problems produced by the 
war, but it emphasized its belief that the 
closest economic cooperation is essential, 
not only during the war but also in the 
post-war period, for the maximum develop- 
ment of both nations. It therefore strongly 
recommended the preparation of plans 
which could be put into effect in whole or 
in part both now and as soon as hostilities 
cease. 

There are many activities which are of 
the utmost importance in both war and 
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peace. For example, a full supply of 
essential foods is a necessity in war in 
order to assure maximum efficiency of the 
armed forces and maximum production 
by the civilian workers who serve their 
needs. Likewise, no nation can develop 
culturally or industrially in peacetime if 
its population is undernourished. For 
Mexico, increased production of food is an 
important goal both during and after the 
war. 

Transportation and communications 
must be developed and maintained to 
assure victory. ‘They are also essential for 
the development and servicing of a fully 
functioning national economy in times of 
peace. 

The field of industry is more complex. 
Many war plants have no peacetime uses. 
It would appear advisable for Mexico to 
concentrate its industrialization program 
largely in lines that will serve in peace as 
well as in war, thus making a permanent 
contribution to the national economy. 
In many cases tools and construction 
materials are not available at present, but 
in others a careful selection of idle ma- 
chinery and a well-planned adaptation of 
available new equipment will permit the 
establishment of new industries and the ex- 
pansion of existing facilities without inter- 
fering with the war effort. Modern industry 
requires adequate supplies of raw materials, 
power, and fuel; therefore the availability 
of these elements must be given primary 
consideration in planning any program of 
industrialization. Labor must be trained 
for new specialized tasks and competent 
technical direction and advice must be 
assured if the new industries are to make 
their full contribution. 

These basic principles guided the Com- 
mission in its discussion and in the formula- 
tion of its recommendations. In addition, 
consideration was given to the trends 
disclosed by a study of Mexico’s balance 


of payments, and the opportunities for the 
sound development of the Nation’s agri- 
cultural and industrial resources which 
these trends indicate. 

The Commission’s specific recommenda- 
tions were as follows: 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


‘The Commission believes that the programs for 
the production and sale of strategic materials by 
Mexico represent a major contribution to the 
combined war effort. In most cases, these pro- 
grams likewise have laid the foundations for 
permanent economic cooperation. In their sim- 
plest terms, these programs provide that Mexico, 
with the indispensable cooperation of the United 
States, will make every effort to maintain and 
develop the production of raw materials directly 
required for the manufacture of munitions and 
other equipment urgently needed by the armed 
forces of the United Nations. Some of the end 
products are used directly in equipping the armed 
forces of the United States. Many others are 
delivered under Lend-Lease arrangements to the 
other United Nations which can employ them 
most effectively against our common enemies. 

In order to make possible the production in 
Mexico of these strategic materials, the United 
States undertakes to make available the necessary 
supplies and equipment. While concentration on 
these types of production obviously affects other 
economic activities, like all war programs they 
must be vigorously pursued until final victory has 
been achieved. Mexico will, therefore, continue 
to concentrate on the production of strategic 
materials, and the United States will continue to 
deliver supplies and equipment to make the pro- 
duction possible. Now joint programs should be 
developed as rapidly as circumstances and chang- 
ing requirements indicate their desirability. 


Foop 


As indicated earlier, the Commission believes 
that the full development of Mexico’s food supply 
is essential, and that Mexico’s climate, land re- 
sources, and people lend themselves admirably 
to such a development. It concurs fully in the 
recommendations of the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Food and Agriculture, and further 
recommends that the Secretaria de Agricultura 
of Mexico and the Department of Agriculture of 
the United States take all appropriate steps to 
insure the active and continuous cooperation 
which will make these splendid programs a 
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reality. Mexico’s food resources cannot be fully 
developed immediately, but appropriate plans 
can be made which will do much to assure the 
attainment of the final goals. These plans should 
cover all phases of food production, processing, 
storage and distribution. Pending the develop- 
ment of these detailed plans, Mexico’s existing 
food resources must be maintained and produc- 
tion of basic food crops must be increased as 
rapidly as possible. While Mexico’s agriculture 
has not as yet become markedly mechanized, 
existing equipment must be maintained at 
maximum efficiency. The United States under- 
takes to supply necessary repair and replacement 
parts which cannot be obtained from other sources, 
and new equipment must also be provided if 
present modest goals are to be attained. 


INDUSTRY 


The Commission has recognized as a guiding 
principle for its work that it is in the interest of 
both countries for the industrialization of Mexico 
to proceed at as rapid a pace as possible, con- 
sistent with the necessary restrictions on the use 
of critical materials and equipment during the 
war. In the light of this principle, the Com- 
mission has considered programs for the orderly 
development in Mexico of the electrical, steel, 
rubber, cement, chemical, textile, sugar and 
alcobol, and pulp and paper industries. It has 
recommended the execution of both immediate 
and long-run projects which will contribute 
directly or indirectly to the war effort of the 
United Nations or the carrying out of which will 
constitute no interference with the war effort. 

As a means of providing a continuing body to 
study programs for the development of Mexican 
industry in addition to those which have been 
considered, the Commission recommends that a 
small industrial commission be created by the 
Government of Mexico to develop and carry for- 
ward long-term programs for the industrializa- 
tion of Mexico. 

It is recommended that the industrial commis- 
sion be composed of representatives of government, 
banking, and industry, and that the Government 
of the United States appoint a qualified person 
to cooperate with the industrial commission. 

It is recommended that the industrial com- 
mission be assigned the task of carrying out the 
following functions: 


(1) Continue to study and develop the plans 
for industrialization outlined by the 
Commission. 

(2) Advise and 


consult with appropriate 


authorities regarding industrial projects 
and the financing thereof. 

(3) Cooperate with, and where appropriate, 
utilize the facilities of the Inter-American 
Development Commission. 

(4) Implement the immediate program out- 
lined by the Commission by the prepara- 
tion of detailed lists of machinery and 
equipment required, and where necessary 
send representatives to the United States 
who will be informed by the industrial 
commission of the type and specifications 
of equipment desired to carry out specific 
projects, and who will be empowered to 
examine and pvrchase suitable idle or 
used equipment, lists of which will be made 
available to them by the appropriate 
agencies of the United States Government. 

(5) Make recommendations to the appropriate 
agencies of the United States Government 
through existing channels in regard to the 
issuance of export licenses and priority 
assistance regarding industrial projects. 

(6) Endeavor to encourage and assist in the 
conclusion of contracts between indus- 
trialists in Mexico and manufacturers in the 
United States for the carrying out of indus- 
trial projects for which needed equipment 
cannot presently be obtained in the United 
States, such contracts to be executed as 
soon as needed materials can be manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

(7) Recommend the development of such sound 
industrial policies and practices as will 
encourage the healthy growth of industry 
in Mexico. 


In view of the extreme difficulty of obtaining 
new equipment for Mexican industry, the Com- 
mission urges that every effort be made by 
government and private interests to procure serv- 
iceable idle or used equipment and that prompt 
and effective measures be taken to maintain 
existing equipment in use, especially through 
facilitating in every way possible the procurement 
of repair and replacement parts. The Commis- 
sion recommends that used equipment be supple- 
mented by necessary new equipment and that in 
urgent cases, when used equipment is not availa- 
ble, new equipment be furnished with the 
minimum possible delay. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The Commission has also reviewed the general 
requirements (i. e. requirements not related to 
special projects) of Mexico for commodities in 
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short supply and has recommended revisions in 
estimates of supply from the United States on the 
basis of changed conditions in Mexico or on the 
basis of data heretofore not available. The Com- 
mission considers that the requirements given in 
the report of the Subcommittee on General 
Requirements represent the minimum require- 
ments for the maintenance of the economy of 
Mexico on a war-time basis. It therefore strongly 
recommends that every effort be made by the 
appropriate agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment to carry out promptly the proposals con- 
tained in the report of the Subcommittee. 


Pusiic Works AND SANITATION 


The Commission has considered various public 
works projects in Mexico, including drainage and 
flood control projects and numerous sanitation 
projects. Some of these, which are clearly of 
immediate and vital importance, have been rec- 
ommended for prompt execution. The Com- 
mission recommends that other projects, including 
a number which are apparently of an urgent 
character, be given further study by the Govern- 
ments of Mexico and the United States. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS, MERCHANT 
MARINE, AND FISHERIES 


In dealing with the fundamental question of 
transportation in Mexico, the Commission under- 
took to consider Mexico’s transportation require- 
ments on the basis of the overall program pres- 
entations furnished the Commission by the 
Secretaria de Comunicaciones y Obras Pitblicas 
and the Secretaria de Marina, covering railways, 
highways, aviation, public service and commercial 
automotive transport, merchant marine, and 
fishing. It was obvious that the importance of 
transportation to Mexico’s economy must be 
fully appreciated in Mexico and in the United 
States. 

The Commission recommends a continuing 
study of Mexico’s transportation needs on an 
overall basis and the establishment in Washington 
of a permanent mechanism which can cooperate 
effectively and continuously with the transporta- 
tion authorities of Mexico. 

Various specific recommendations were made 
calculated to maintain Mexico’s transportation 
at its present level through adequate supply of 
spare parts and essential replacements. Further- 
more, if Mexico is to continue her part in the 
production of strategic materials, while at the 
same time maintaining her accelerated internal 
economy, it is also necessary to increase trans- 


portation facilities. Recommendations were made 
to permit new contruction by maintaining all 
existing equipment in constant operation, locating 
suitable second-hand equipment and supplying 
the balance of requirements in new equipment. 

The Commission recommends that further study 
be given to means of increasing the quantity of 
fish available for local consumption both by pro- 
viding the necessary boats and equipment and 
by enlarging existing refrigeration and canning 
facilities ashore. A joint committee representing 
Mexico and the United States, it is felt, would be 
effective in determining present and future 
development. 

The recommendations of the Commission should 
permit not only proper consideration of Mexico’s 
immediate and wartime requirements but also 
the development of continuing programs that will 
provide Mexico with adequate transportation, in 
the early post-war period, for her longer-range 
economic requirements. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


During the period since the beginning of the 
war and especially since Pearl Harber, the most 
important factors affecting the balance of pay- 
ments of Mexico have been the cutting off of all 
important sources of supply in Europe and the 
Eastern Hemisphere, the conversion of the United 
States economy to war production, the concen- 
tration of Mexican production in strategic mater- 
ials, the increase in exports to the United States, 
and—in the latter part of the period—a large 
flow of capital from other financial centers, 
principally the United States, to Mexico. 

Mexico had in earlier. years purchased much of 
her industrial equipment and manufactured 
products from the United States, but she had also 
established specialized sources of supply in Europe 
and the Far East. Thus, when these overseas 
sources were cut off, Mexico and other nations in 
this Hemisphere turned to the United States as 
the only nation capable of filling industrial needs. 
Unfortunately, these demands occurred at the 
time when the United States was converting her 
vast industrial plant to war purposes. The United 
States might have been able to supply all the 
civilian needs of this Hemisphere under normal 
conditions, but she could not act as chief arsenal 
of the United Nations as well. The choice was 
obvious—victory was far more important than 
trade. The United States, therefore, adopted the 
policy of putting war needs first and of sharing 
the balance available for the needs of her civilian 
population with other friendly nations. 
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The availability of transportation soon became 
an important factor in the allocation of existing 
supplies; but, as Mexico and the United States 
could exchange goods by overland routes, their 
mutual trade was disturbed to a minor extent by 
diversion of ocean and coastwise shipping. In 
spite of this relative advantage, the amounts and 
types of goods available for export to Mexico fell 
far below Mexico’s needs. Meanwhile, the full 
cooperation of Mexico in achieving the maximum 
production of strategic materials as her contribu- 
tion to the war effort of the United Nations, re- 
gardless of the economic and _ transportation 
difficulties involved, was evidencing itself in im- 
ports into the United States from Mexico. Im- 
ports into the United States from Mexico in the 
calendar year 1941, according to United States 
statistics, amounted to $141,000,000, inclusive of 
silver valued at $26,000,000, and gold valued at 
$17,000,000. For the calendar year 1942 the 
total was $179,000,000, including $27,000,000 of 
silver and $40,000,000 of gold; and for the first 
four months of 1943 imports were approximately 
$73,000,000, of which $6,000,000 consisted of 
silver and $1,000,000 of gold. 

During the same periods, exports from the 
United States to Mexico, according to United 
States statistics, were as follows: 1941, $159,- 
000,000; 1942, $147,000,000; first four months 
1943, $59,000,000 (inclusive of $9,000,000 of gold).1 
It is perhaps worth noting that in 1941 Mexico 
purchased United States products to a higher 
dollar value than in any previous year, except 
1920 and 1921. Thus, during 1942 and the early 
part of 1943, imports into the United States from 
Mexico, inclusive of silver and gold, exceeded 
exports from the United States to Mexico, whereas 
during 1941 the trade had resulted in a surplus of 
exports to Mexico. The total trade of Mexico, as 
revealed by Mexican statistics, showed similar 
trends during these periods. A typical excess of 
exports was converted into an excess of imports in 
1941 as a result of a record volume of imports 
combined with a reduction in exports, while in 
1942 and the early part of 1943 changes in the 
opposite directions produced a surplus of exports. 

Although the surplus of Mexican exports over 
imports has been reflected in the increase in 
Mexico’s monetary reserves, the Commission finds 
that an important factor contributing to the 
sharp increase in Mexico’s holdings of dollar 
exchange and gold in late 1942 and in 1943 is a 
large capital movement. The movement repre- 


1 The figures given do not include earmarking oper- 
ations. 


sents the repatriation of Mexican balances, the 
transfer of refugee funds from other financial 
centers, and a strong transfer of the funds of 
United States citizens. Recent information indi- 
cates that the force of the movement was moder- 
ated by the announcement, at the end of May, of 
the renewal of the Mexican-United States Stabili- 
zation Agreement. 

As has been indicated, the Commission believes 
that the inflow of capital, the increase in exports, 
and the restricted availability of important items 
which Mexico wishes to purchase abroad have all 
contributed to the existing balance-of-payments 
situation. In more normal times a favorable 
trade balance accompanied by a strong inward 
capital movement would provide Mexico with the 
financial resources needed to foster a rapid de- 
velopment of its economy. These resources, 
whose full utilization is limited by the war, will 
be of great use to Mexico in the post-war period. 

Naturally, the Commission, in tracing the 
effects of Mexico’s trade position and capital 
movements has had occasion to examine in detail 
some related aspects of Mexico’s economic posi- 
tion. It has given particular attention to the in- 
creasing circulation and rapidly rising bank 
deposits and the movement in prices. The 
Commission has been informed of several remedial 
measures already in process or under considera- 
tion by the Government of Mexico. 

At the present time the factors operative in the 
Mexican economy are subject to very rapid 
changes. The Commission notes with satisfaction 
that the recent renewal of the Mexican-United 
States Stabilization Agreement contemplates con- 
sultation between the Secretaria de Hacienda of 
Mexico and the Treasury Department of the 
United States. 


CONCLUSION 


The Commission believes that the specific 
projects which it has recommended will constitute 
an important contribution to Mexico’s economy. 
The programs, while well conceived, are of 
necessity limited in scope. But it should be 
emphasized that industrial and transportation 
equipment available today in few cases represents 
the latest and most efficient designs. Wartime 
discoveries and wartime techniques will have a 
marked effect on practically every phase of 
industry and transportation. Mexico will have 
the benefit of these developments when it becomes 
possible fully to equip her industries and her 
expanded transportation system. 

The recommendations covering current require- 
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ments and maintenance, especially the allocations 
urged for repair parts, should serve to keep 
Mexico’s civilian economy operating on a war- 
time basis. 

The information given to the Commission 
concerning Mexico’s long-range development 
programs has been doubly useful. It has served 
as background for the recommendations for 
current action and has pointed the way to the 
complete economic cooperation which should 
follow the war and the immediate reconstruction 
period. 

The recommendations on the development of 
the tourist industry in the post-war period are 
based on the fact that a well-developed tourist 
trade between the two countries will add ma- 
terially to their national incomes and on the 
belief of the Commission that such a movement 
will yield a true appreciation by the residents of 
each country of the culture and economic possi- 
bilities of the other. The Commission is impressed 
particularly by the mutual advantages of a 
systematic exchange of students, teachers and 
technicians. 

The Commission strongly recommends the 
working out of detailed plans for the development 
of all phases of Mexico’s economy. Agricultural 
production, transportation, power, production, 
and general industrial development all have great 
possibilities. As a result of the war, Mexico is 
acquiring reserves which will greatly facilitate 
their rapid development. Close cooperation be- 
tween the Governments and citizens of the two 
countries will assure the accomplishment of the 
full programs. Where governmental credit may 
be required, as in the past, the appropriate 
governmental agencies of the two nations will 
work out ways and means of accomplishing the 
desired results. In the field of private investment, 
mutually satisfactory cooperative arrangements 
offer even greater possibilities. The days of ex- 
ploitation or economic imperialism, whether by 
nations or by powerful private groups are past— 
no future Mexican or United States Government 
will condone or permit their reappearance. But 
now industries primarily designed to serve Mexi- 
co’s own needs which combine Mexican resources, 
equipment, capital and technical skills with those 
of the United States offer a fruitful field for the 
best type of economic cooperation. 

Industrialization will raise the standard of liv- 
ing in Mexico. The industrial worker will be 
able to buy more of the products of agriculture, 
the agricultural worker will be able to buy more 
of the products of industry, and their combined 


productive and purchasing power will enable 
Mexico to widen its markets and increase its 
purchases from other nations. These obvious 
economic truths can become actualities more 
quickly in this Hemisphere than in perhaps any 
other portion of the world, and certainly no 
greater possibilities exist than in the case of 
Mexico and the United States. Their proximity 
and the demonstrated interdependence of their 
economies offer possibilities for constructive eco- 
nomic cooperation which are unequalled. ‘Their 
example and their continued cooperation may 
well set the standard for the world of tomorrow. 

In closing, the members of the Commission wish 
to express their appreciation to President Avila 
Camacho and to President Roosevelt for the un- 
usual opportunity for service which the work of 
the Commission offered. 

The information covering every phase of Mexi- 
can economy which has been made available so 
freely to the Commission constitutes a nucleus of 
understanding and a sound basis for cooperation 
which will be of great value to both nations. 

Finally, the Commission wishes to emphasize 
the importance of promptly devising procedures 
which will expedite putting into operation the 
recommendations contained in this program of 
economic cooperation. 


Late in August 1943 the two Govern- 
ments announced the appointment of 
their respective members to serve on the 
Industrial Commission established by 
Mexico as a result of the recommendation 
contained in the above report. Mexico’s 
members are Licenciado Primo Villa 
Michel, Chief of the Office of Coordina- 
tion and Development of Production; 
Ingeniero Evaristo Araiza, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Bank of 
Mexico and General Manager of the 
Monterrey Steel Works; and Salvador 
Ugarte, a well-known banker. The Hon- 
orable Wayne C. Taylor, Under Secretary 
of Commerce; the Honorable Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs and Chairman of the Inter- 
American Development Commission; and 
Thomas H. Lockett, Counselor of Embassy 
for Economic Affairs in* Mexico City, 
represent the United States. 


The Study of English 


in Latin American Universities 


BEN FREDERIC CARRUTHERS 
Education Adviser, Office of Inter-American Affairs 


So much has been written on the subject 
of the phenomenal growth of instruction 
in Spanish and Portuguese on the uni- 
versity level in the United States that we 
have almost lost sight of the comple- 
mentary development of English studies 
in the universities of Latin America. 
Consideration of this question should be 
prefaced with a few general observations 
on the inherent differences in university 
instruction, curricula, aims, and levels in 
the Americas. It should be clear that the 
general liberal arts training given in the 
undergraduate courses of United States 
colleges is part of the work of the secondary 
school in Latin America, which sometimes 
is equivalent not only to the United States 
high school but also to the first two years 
of college or university. It is the secondary 
school that grants the baccalaureate 
degree, leaving to the university the pro- 
fessional degrees in law, medicine, den- 
tistry, engineering, pharmacy, and so on. 
To obtain this baccalaureate degree the 
Latin American student usually follows a 
rigid curriculum without electives, oblig- 
ing him to study Greek, Latin, or both, 
and take two, three, four, five or six years 
of at least one modern foreign language. 
For many years French was the favored 
foreign language in Latin American second- 
ary schools as it was in the United States. 
The temporary eclipse of the political 
power of France has not caused the study 
of the French language and literature to 
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lose much popularity among our neigh- 
bors, and the language of Moliére still 
holds its own in the secondary schools and 
universities of the other American repub- 
lics. Nevertheless the most noticeable 
language trend in those countries is 
toward establishing English on a basis, for 
the first time, of equality with other 
languages. 

The universities of Latin America, with 
few exceptions, are government institu- 
tions with varying degrees of autonomy. 
They are open to all citizens who possess 
the necessary academic qualifications for 
enrollment in one of the professional 
schools looking toward the completion of 
the fixed curriculum for the respective 
degree. Often it is assumed that the first- 
year student already possesses a command 
of English, French, or German sufficient 
to enable him to read materials relating 
to his course. In many cases, however, 
the university authorities seem to recognize 
that the secondary school training is not 
adequate for this purpose, and therefore 
require of students who are not enrolled in 
the humanities some university study of at 
least one modern foreign language. Re- 
quirements for advanced degrees fre- 
quently include comprehensive modern 
foreign language examinations. 

In almost every university where there is 
a strong Faculty of Humanities or Faculty 
of Philosophy and Letters, instruction in 
English is offered, if not required; and in 
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A BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHILE 


In addition to the instruction in English offered at the University, residents of Santiago can avail them- 
selves of courses in the Chile-United States Institute. 


a few cases work in English literature is 
also given. A cursory examination of the 
recently available courses of study in the 
most prominent centers of higher learning 
in the other Americas, together with a 
statement of each country’s requirement 
in modern languages for the secondary 
schools, reveals the following situation: 


Argentina 


In Argentina some English courses are 
available in the six prominent universities 
of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, La Plata, The 
Littoral, Tucuman, and Cuyo. The Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires offers English in its 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters and in 
its Philology Institute. The University of 
Cérdoba has an Institute of Modern 
Languages in which English, German, 
French, and Italian receive principal con- 


sideration. At the University of La Plata 
the Faculty of Humanities and Educational 
Sciences offers an English major for 
secondary school teachers. The Social 
Institute of the University of the Littoral 
offers courses in English for adults through 
its “popular universities” (evening courses) 
at Rosario and Santa Fe. ‘The Littoral 
also assumes a reading knowledge of 
English for most of its doctorates in social 
sciences and the humanities. 

The Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
of the University of Ttucuman offers 
diplomas for teachers of modern languages 
(French, English, German, or Italian), 
and also provides a fourth-year course in 
United States history and literature for 
English majors. The Faculty of Engineer- 
ing in the same university requires for 
graduation a reading knowledge of Eng- 
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lish or German. The Faculty of Phi- 
losophy and Letters of the University of 
Cuyo (Mendoza) has a School of Modern 
Languages in which considerable atten- 
tion is paid to English grammar, pho- 
netics, and United States civilization and 
literature. The university’s Schools of 
Agriculture and Engineering both require 
of their students some study of English. 
This university has recently opened an 
Institute of United States Studies. 

The metropolitan center of Buenos Aires 
also has a National Institute for ‘Teachers 
of Modern Languages that is independent 
of the University of Buenos Aires. 

The secondary school course of study for 
Argentina prescribes three years of English 
or French for the baccalaureate degree. 


Bolivia 


In Bolivia, English is required of the 
engineering and polytechnical students at 
the Technical University of Oruro. The 
same is true of students of mining and 
petroleum engineering at the Autonomous 
University of San Agustin, also located in 
Oruro. The University of San Francisco 
Xavier at Sucre sponsors a Language 
Academy in which English is taught, and 
at the University of San Andrés in La Paz 
students of the Institutes of Biological 
Sciences, Exact Sciences, and _ Social 
Sciences may offer English in fulfillment 
of language requirements. 

The secondary schools of Bolivia require 
of their graduates six years of English and 
six years of French. 


Brazil 


In the Portuguese-speaking republic of 
Brazil three of the major centers of higher 
learning offer some instruction in English. 
At the University of Brazil in Rio de 
Janeiro, the National Faculty of Philos- 
ophy offers a major in Germanic lan- 
guages, which includes courses in English 


and American literature as well as courses 
in grammar. The University of Sao 
Paulo’s associated Escola Livre de Sociologia 
e Politica has a department of modern 
languages offering two years of English or 
German. The University of Porto Alegre 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul offers 
English, French, and German in its 
Faculty of Education, Sciences and Liter- 
ature. 

The secondary school graduate in Brazil 
must take, in the basic course, five years 
of French and three years of English or 
German. He must add two more years 
of English or German during the two 
years of the supplementary secondary 
course for the baccalaureate degree. 


Chile 


At the University of Chile (Santiago), 
the Advanced Institute of the Humanities 
offers English, French, Italian and Ger- 
man. In the department of Germanic 
philology there are courses provided in 
English grammar, composition, conversa- 
tion, linguistics, and classical and modern 
literature. 

The University of Concepcién in south- 
ern Chile also has an Advanced Institute 
of Humanities in which English, French, 
Italian, and German are taught in the 
same manner as at the National Univer- 
sity. 

The Catholic University of Chile 
(Santiago) requires English of its students 
in the Faculty of Physical Science and 
Mathematics and in the Faculty of Com- 
merce and Economic Sciences. In the 
latter the required English course is four 
years. In this same university the Poly- 
technical Industrial Institute requires 
English in the course for majors in chem- 
istry. 

The Chilean secondary schools require 
six years of English or German and five 
years of French or Italian. 
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Colombia 


The National University of Colombia 
(Bogota) requires two years of English or 
French in the School of Diplomatic and 
Consular Service of the Faculty of Law. 
The Faculty of Engineering requires one 
or two years of technical English. The 
Faculties of Dentistry and Architecture 
require one year of English, while students 
in the Faculty of Agronomy must have 
one semester of technical English. 

At the University of El Cauca (Popayan), 
the Faculty of Engineering requires a 
year of English and a year of French in 
the preparatory course, while the Faculty 
of Law obliges its prelegal students to 
elect a year of English, French, or Latin. 

The University of Narifio (Pasto) requires 
two years of technical English from students 
in the Faculty of Engineering. The Uni- 
versidad Catélica Bolivariana (Medellin) 
expects the students in its Faculty of 
Chemistry to take a year of technical 
English and students in the University of 
Cartagena Faculty of Medicine must 
likewise have at least one year of English. 

Two years of English language and two 
years of French language as well as a two- 
year study of English and French litera- 
ture are required to satisfy the secondary 
school requirements for graduation in 
Colombia. 


Costa Rica 


The University of Costa Rica (San 
José) requires two years of English in the 
School of Agriculture and the School of 
Dental Surgery, while the Schools of 
Education, Sciences, and Engineering now 
require at least one year of English. 

The Costa Rican secondary schools 
make compulsory four years of English 
and three years of French, with the proviso 
that the student may choose between the 
two languages for an additional year of 
study in the last year of secondary work. 


Cuba 


The University of Habana offers in the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters a 
survey of English and German literatures 
given in Spanish, but requires technical 
English of students in the Faculty of Sugar 
and Agricultural Engineering. In _ the 
School of Social Sciences and Diplomatic 
and Consular Law, Habana requires two 
years of both English and French. English 
is offered as an elective in the School of 
Commercial Sciences at this university. 

The Cuban secondary schools require 
three years of English or French. 


Dominican Republic 


The University of Santo Domingo offers 
in the department of modern languages of 
its Faculty of Philosophy two years of 
English grammar, one year of English 
literature, and parallel courses in French 
and Italian. 

The Dominican secondary school re- 
quirement is three years of English and 
one year of French. 


Ecuador 


An English elective is offered in the 
Engineering School of the Central Uni- 
versity (Quito), and courses in English 
language and literature are provided in 
the Advanced Institute of Pedagogy and 
Letters, which is a center of higher learn- 
ing independent of the national university. 

The secondary schools of Ecuador re- 
quire four years of English or French. 


Honduras 


Two years of English are required of 
students in the Faculty of Physical Science 
and Mathematics at the Central Univer- 
sity of Honduras (Tegucigalpa). 

Five years of English and three years of 
French are required of students who com- 
plete the secondary school course of study 
in Honduras. 
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Mexico 


In Mexico the English offerings in 
centers of higher learning are more exten- 
sive than elsewhere. The National Uni- 
versity’s Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
provides various courses in English. The 
School of Commerce requires four years 
of English and one or two years of French 
for the diploma of Public Accountant and 
Auditor, and four years of English for the 
diploma of Commercial Accountant. ‘The 
Faculty of Sciences expects its candidates 
for degrees in mathematics, physics, biol- 
ogy, chemistry, astronomy, astrophysics, 
geology, and geophysics to pass two com- 
prehensive language examinations: one in 
English and one in French, German, or 
Italian. For some of the advanced degrees 
given by the National University three 
years’ study of two modern languages and 
their literatures is compulsory. 





The Workers’ University requires a year 
of English and one of French in the School 
of Municipal Engineering, and offers some 
instruction in English, German, Russian, 
and French in its School of Languages. 
The School of Anthropology requires two 
years each of English, French, and Ger- 
man, and one semester of linguistics. 

The preparatory divisions of the Univer- 
sity of San Luis Potosi require two years of 
English or French in the physico-chemical 
and physico-mathematical science courses. 
The School of Commerce in this univer- 
sity requires four years of English and two 
years of French. 

The University of Guadalajara requires 
two or three years of English in the School 
of Commerce and one or two years in the 
Polytechnical Institute. 

In the professional courses of the Na- 
tional Polytechnical Institute in Mexico 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL, PORT-AU-PRINCE 


Medical students speaking French, Spanish or Portuguese find it to their advantage to be able to read 
technical books in English. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF SAN MARCOS, LIMA 


Founded in 1551, this University is one of the oldest in the Americas. Its students 
carry on the tradition of Peruvian culture. 


City, three years’ study of English is ex- 
pected of topographic and hydrographic 
engineers in the School of Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering. The same type of 
engineers in the School of Engineering 
and Architecture, however, need complete 
only one year of English study. In the 
School of Biological Sciences, botanists, 
zoologists, entomologists, and zymological, 
bacteriological, and parasitological chem- 
ists are expected to complete two years of 
English study, while the physical and 
social anthropologists must have two years 
of English and two years of French or 
German. In the School of Social Work 
and Domestic Science, professional social 
workers must complete three years’ study 
of English. 

English is not required on the secondary 
school level in Mexico, but three years of 
the language are offered as electives in the 
three-year basic secondary school course. 
French is also an elective on the basic 
secondary level. English is also offered in 


some of the two-year major sequences 
above the basic level. French, however, 
is required in most of these. 


Panama 


The National University of Panama, 
now the site of the Inter-American Uni- 
versity, offers an ambitious program of 
English studies, particularly in the Insti- 
tute of General Culture of the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters. A knowledge of 
English and one other modern language is 
required by all the university schools. The 
Faculty of Philosopy and Letters requires 
two years of English and two years of 
French in most of its departments; there 
are four-year courses leading to a second- 
ary teacher’s diploma in Spanish, English, 
or French. Students of medicine, law, or 
science must have two years of English. 
The Faculty of Medicine has an addi- 
tional requirement of two years of French. 
Engineering and economics majors must 
take from one to three years of English. 
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Panama requires six years of English on 
the general secondary level. 


Peru 


The University of San Marcos (Lima) 
requires two years of English or French in 
the general culture section of the Faculty 
of Letters and Pedagogy. A similar re- 
quirement exists in the Faculty of Eco- 
nomic Sciences, while the Institute of 
Commercial Sciences demands three years 
of English and three years of another mod- 
ern language. In the university’s Fac- 
ulty of Biological, Physical, and Mathe- 
matical Sciences a year of French, German, 
or English must be taken in the pre-dental 
and pre-pharmaceutical courses. Two 
years of English must be taken by the pre- 
medical students in this Faculty. For the 
doctorate in mathematics, biology, physi- 
cal sciences, or physico-geological sciences, 
four years of English or French must be 
taken. Requirements in the various facul- 
ties of the Catholic University of Peru 
(Lima) and the provincial universities of 
Trujillo, Cuzco, and Arequipa are, by law, 
identical with those of the University of 
San Marcos. The National School of 
Engineering (Lima) has a two-year Eng- 
lish requirement for its graduates, besides 
one year of French. 

The secondary. schools of Peru require 
six years of English, French, German or 
Italian for graduation. 


Venezuela and other countries 


The Pedagogical Institute, or Teachers 
College, in Caracas, some of whose 
courses are similar to those in a liberal 
arts college, offers instruction in English. 
Although to the best of the writer’s know- 
ledge there is no formal English instruc- 
tion offered in the other institutions of 


higher learning in El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Uruguay, or 
Venezuela, this does not mean that the 
authorities in those countries are indiffer- 
ent to its lack. In several of them there 
are many popular programs of English in- 
struction under way in cultural institutes ! 
and in the extra-curricular activities of 
the universities. 

The secondary school requirements in 
modern languages of the above-named 
republics are as follows: 


E] Salvador 3 years of English, 2 of 
French 
2 years of English, 2 of 
French 
at least 2 years of English, 


Spanish elective 


Guatemala 


Haiti (French-speaking) 


Nicaragua 3 years of English, 3 of 
French 

Paraguay 5 years of English or 
French 

Uruguay 3 years of English, 4 of 
French 

Venezuela 2 years of English, 2 of 


French in the basic 4-year 
course; 2 years of English 
and 2 of French in the 2- 
year major sequence in 
philosophy and letters. 


The trend as a whole is encouraging and 
constantly moving toward implementing 
resolution No. 76, adopted at the Lima 
Conference of the American Republics 
(1938), which urged the teaching of Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese and French, the 
languages of the American nations, in all 
the schools of the Western Hemisphere as 
a basis for a more complete understand- 
ing among the peoples of the twenty- 
one republics. 

1 The extensive program of English teaching in 
cultural institutes, some of which have many hundreds 
of students who are not working for credits or degrees, 


merits an entire article, which it 1s hoped to publish in 
the near future.—EDITOR. 


Spanish Page 


La Pandorga 


AL caer setiembre, junto con las primeras 
golondrinas asomaban en el cielo del 
suburbio las primeras pandorgas. 

De todos los juegos infantiles, el de la 
pandorga siempre me ha parecido el mas 
simbodlico. Hay en efecto, encerrado en 
ese deporte de suburbio, todo un simbolo 
del eterno afan del hombre por remontarse 
a alturas cada vez mas remotas. 

Porque es verdad que cuando veiamos a 
nuestra pandorga subir airosa prendida al 
hilo 16 que fiabamos del viejo almacenero 
de la esquina, con la imaginacion volaba- 
mos también nosotros y nos sentiamos flo- 
tar en el cielo diafano. 

Muchas veces me detuve a pensar en la 
inmensa variedad de pandorgas que se 
elevaban cada tarde en el suburbio. 
Era una variedad que parecia copiada a 
la vida misma. Por ejemplo, habia un 
tipo de pandorga, proletario y humilde, 
que Gregorio y Tomasito, los dos hijos de 
la muda Francisca, hacian de papel de 
estrasa. Era el famoso “‘cuadrullé” anti- 
estético y modesto que se elevaba apenas 
diez metros del nivel del suelo y jamas 
lograba estabilizarse. 

Después venian las “‘bombas,”’ airosas 
pandorgas de variados colores, que re- 


montaban el vuelo entre la admiracion de 
una ruidosa hinchada infantil, y subian 

. subian . . . como los suefios nues- 
tros, hasta quedar hechas un punto en el 
infinito. 

Nosotros soliamos mandarles cartas a los 
Reyes, anticipandonos a los mensajes de 
los ninos ricos, y utilizando el hilo 16 que 
sujetaba a nuestras ‘“‘bombas.” Estas 
“cartas’ consistian en una esquela mal 
trazada sobre un pedazo cualquiera de 
papel al cual haciamos un orificio, pa- 
sando luego el hilo. Después, con unos 
movimientos ritmicos e  indescribibles, 
haciamos que el papel remontase lenta- 
mente, hasta la pandorga misma. En ese 
instante todos estabamos seguros de que 
Gaspar, Melchor o Baltasar! leian nues- 
tros mensajes con profunda atencién y 
eran dispuestos a satisfacer nuestros deseos 
en el préximo mes de enero, ? cuando con 
angustia y placer aunados en una mezcla 
extrafia, poniamos nuestros viejos zapatos 
sobre el alféizar de la ventana a la espera 
anhelante de los lindos juguetes que nos 
traerian los Reyes.—Muira-t. 


1 Los tres reyes magos. 


2 El 6 de enero es el Dia de los Reyes, 0 Epifania. 
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The Americas and the War 


To KEEP the readers of the BULLETIN in- 
formed of the various measures dealing 
with the war and its effects taken by the 
American Republics since the United 
States was attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, a continuing list is being 
compiled of laws, decrees, acts, orders, 
and resolutions published in official ga- 
zettes or noted in other publications 
received at the Pan American Union. 
While it is attempted to make each 
monthly installment of the compilation 
as complete as possible, it is inevitable 
that some measures should be omitted, 
because of uncertain mails, the delay in 
receiving recent issues of official papers, 
and other difficulties. 


When a reference stands by itself in 
parenthesis, it is the official source for an 
item for which an unofficial source was 
previously given. In order to preserve 
the numbering of the measures mentioned 
in the preceding issues, items listed in 
this number whose dates fall between 
those of measures already published are 
inserted with letters following the number 
(¢a9..\2a). 

The official gazettes of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are as follows: Argentina, 
Boletin Oficial; Brazil, Diario Oficial; Chile, 
Diario Oficial; Colombia, Diario Oficial; 
Costa Rica, Gaceta Oficial; Cuba, Gaceta 
Oficial; Dominican Republic, Gaceta Oficral ; 
El Salvador, Diario Oficial; Ecuador, Registro 


Severances of Diplomatic Relations, Declarations of War, and Adherences to the Joint Declaration 
by the United Nations 
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Dominican Re- 

PUDDING ee save ons |e teas, Siegcasel | ences exeuel lave touche simes oceveyl ens egertiists ze 12-11-41} 12-8-41]........ 1-1-—42 
Ecuador....... 1-29-42) 1-29-42)........... 11—26=—42)). 5. ac Cue |e 0 oe go wo |lecalevenenetele] | Cane 
BRS alvad onsen alittes ae oc eaten ator ek cto ovaveransuars 11-16-42] 12-12-41) 12-8-41]........ 1-1-42 
Guatemalan caiccctes wa cee tera aoe as 11-12-42} 12-11-41] 12-8-41]........ 1-1-42 
VATED! ey se ohtectis rolreatll = o taace a tell Ober eens moe lara terete Soe tine 11-10-42} 12-12-41] 12-8-41/12—24-41| 1-1-42 
PLON CULAaS qt: far ct wesc | ase tel lsat onaieseteu crane 11-13-42] 12-12-41} 12-8-41]........ 1-1-42 
IMexicose ance. 12-11-41] 12-8-41] B-12-—20-41] 11-10-42] 5-22-42} 5-22-42)........ 6-14-42 

H-12-19-41 

R-12-23-41 
INT Gara ga ey 5 ail Scots oiichs-okes cllisue- ope etre ese lege ustetes cnoustreuse 11-13-42] 12-11-41} 12-8-41]12-19-41} 1-1-42 
IPANNAII AS acheter elieekers cet lore cease Cena eearerehe 11-13-42] 12-12-41} 12-7-41]........ 1-1-42 
Paraguay...... NPAs PA As VA le no ob Om Odod||aasOomGne GU DUCOmoc |dooapogdollodbodcco)so2- 2.5: 
RERU AR ces Seman 1-24-42] 1-24-42)........... T= 264.31 o oids-<) oo, ofall cxstr ey arate le glee 2-8-43 
United States! 60h. Sct evaliee eae eiel craton ecie 2) 12-11-41] 12-8-41| 6-5-42} 1-1-42 
Uruguay....... 125-4225 AD ee eneisieereniehs 512-43 | 0 oie wisheeiflew 65 e)eyece tel lece ee eee er 
Venezuela..... 12-31-41]12—31-41]........... 11=—26-42) 0). esos ec cille 6 spo 3 6 resell eteteyeheite aie teen 





1 Rumania severed diplomatic relations with Brazil on March 6, 1942. (The Department of State Bulletin, April 18, 1942.) 
3 The Vichy Government severed diplomatic relations with the United States on November 8, 1942. (The Department of 


State Bulletin, November 14, 1942.) 
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Oficial; Guatemala, Diario de Centro América; 
Haiti, Le Moniteur; Honduras, La Gaceta; 
Mexico, Diario Oficial; Nicaragua, La Gaceta; 
Panama, Gaceta Oficial; Paraguay, Gaceta 
Oficial; Peru, El Peruano; Uruguay, Diario 
Oficial; and Venezuela, Gaceta Oficial. 

The list was begun in the April 1942 


number of the BULLETIN, and omissions 
will be supplied as information is received 
from official or other sources. Cooperation 
to this end will be appreciated. When 
notice of a measure has been taken from 
an unofficial account, the official source 
will be given as soon as it is available. 


PART XXI 


ARGENTINA 


(Correction.) Item 57c, BuLLETIN, October 1943, 
should have been numbered 57d. 


470s. December 30, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 139,494, announcing the expropriation of 
1,391 kilograms of salts of quinine. (Boletin Oficial, 
May 18, 1943.) 


47;. December 31, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 138,914, authorizing the purchase from the 
United States of the material necessary to manu- 
facture 54,000 sounding balloons for the Depart- 
ment of Meteorology, Geophysics, and Hydrology. 
(Boletin Oficial, June 12, 1943.) 


55150. February 1, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 141,912, fixing prices for the sale of formalde- 
hyde. (Boletin Oficial, June 2, 1943.) 

571q- February 10, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 142,631, granting permission for the importa- 
tion of calcium carbide in specified iron containers 
by a particular firm. (Boletin Oficial, May 27, 
1943.) 


57e. February 19, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 143,316, authorizing free importation of 
100,000 kilograms of Chilean electrolytic copper 
to be used in the manufacture of metal disks. 
(Boletin Oficial, June 7, 1943.) 


63g3. March 18, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 145,230-50, approving action taken by the 
Argentine delegates at the Inter-American Con- 
ference on the Coordination of Police and Judicial 
Measures from May 27 to June 9, 1942. (Boletin 
Oficial, May 11, 1943.) 

63h;. March 24, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
145,734-295, creating the General Administra- 
tion of the National Merchant Marine (Adminis- 
tracién General de la Flota Mercante del Estado.) 
(Boletin Oficial, May 8, 1943.) 

63712. March 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
145,999-801, granting priorities for freight cars to 
the Grain Regulation Board (Junta Reguladora de 
Granos) for the transportation of 20,000 tons of corn 
to Uruguay. (Boletin Oficial, June 7, 1943.) 


63738. April 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
146,602-873, authorizing the Y. P. F. (Direccién 
General de Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales) to increase 
the intake of fuel and Diesel oil, gasoline, and 
crude kerosene at La Plata. (Boletin Oficial, June 
16, 1943.) 


6375. (Correction) April 3, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 146,765. (Boletin Oficial, May 26, 
1943.) 


63k. Presidential Decree No. 
(Boletin Oficial, May 6, 1943.) 
63k, April 10, 1943. Resolution No. 43,457, 
Ministry of Agriculture, announcing the attach- 
ment of newly arrived consignments of X-ray and 
motion-picture film from the United States in 
order to equalize distribution. (Boletin Oficial, 
June 15, 1943.) 


631. Resolution No. 282. 
1943.) 


63m. Resolution No. 276. (Boletin Oficial, May 3, 
1943.) 


63n. Resolution No. 277. 
1943.) 


630. Resolution No. 278. 
1943.) 


630,;. April 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
147,924, authorizing the Permanent Inter-Minis- 
terial Commission of Economic Policy (Comisién 
Interministerial Permanente de Politica Econémica) to 
export wheat to Spain up to a total of 100,000 
tons. (Boletin Oficial, May 5, 1943. Corrected 
copy, Boletin Oficial, May 19, 1943.) 

63p. Presidential Decree No. 148,084. 
Oficial, May 6, 1943.) 

64a. April 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
148,263-2115, establishing governmental control 
through the Central Bank over the movement of 
funds outside the country, and over foreign-held 
funds within the country. (Boletin Oficial, May 13, 
1943.) 

646. April 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
148,073, requiring special export permits for ex- 


147,301-1190. 


(Boletin Oficial, May 3, 


(Boletin Oficial, May 3, 


(Boletin Oficial, May 3, 


(Boletin 
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ports of textiles totally or partially manufactured 
with natural silk and/or rayon in accordance with 
Decree No. 132,595 of October 8, 1942. (See 
Argentina 32a, Butietin, April 1943.) (Boletin 
Oficial, May 15, 1943.) 

65a. April 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
148,709. (Boletin Oficial, May 24, 1943.) 


65b. April 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
148,710, changing the hours for the suspension of 
work in industries using electric power, as fixed 
by Presidential Decree No. 132,783 of October 8, 
1942 (see Argentina 31a, BuLLeTIN, April 1943). 
(Boletin Oficial, May 24, 1943.) 

66a. May 5, 1943. Resolution No. 42,862, Min- 
istry of Agriculture, ordering producers, ware- 
housemen and merchants, who have in their pos- 
session more than 1,000 potato sacks, to declare 
them within the next 15 days to the Division of 
Textile Containers (Divisién de Envases Textiles.) 
(Boletin Oficial, May 13, 1943.) 

66b. May 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
149,293, approving agreements on the collection 
of used tires and tubes between the Commission 
for the Distribution of Rubber and specific con- 
cerns. (Boletin Oficial, May 21, 1943.) 


67. Presidential Decree No. 149,292. 
Oficial, May 21, 1943.) 

68. (Correction) Resolution No. 43,053, Min- 
istry of Agriculture. (Boletin Oficial, May 27, 
1943.) 


70. (Correction) May 7, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 148,797. (Boletin Oficial, May 15, 
1943.) 


71 (Correction) May 7, 
Decree No. 148,798. 
1943.) 

72. (Correction) May 7, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 148,799. (Boletin Oficial, May 15, 
1943.) 

72a. May 10, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
149,646, declaring stores of firewood in ware- 
houses, on beaches, or in railroad yards along 
the national railroad lines subject to expropria- 
tion. (Boletin Oficial, May 21, 1943.) 

72b. May 11, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
149,450, authorizing the national producers of 
yerba maté who had not planted their quota for 
1942 to do so during the planting season of 1943, 
subject to the conditions established by Decree 
No. 127,748 of August 11, 1942. (See Argentina 
21a, and 11a, BuLLeTIN, March 1943.) (Boletin 
Oficial, May 21, 1943.) 

72c. May 11, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 


(Boletin 


1943. Presidential 
(Boletin Oficial, May 21, 


149,456, abolishing ceiling prices for the sale of 
ice. (Boletin Oficial, May 21, 1943.) 

72d. May 11, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
149,476, authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture 
to readjust quotas for the exportation of extract of 
quebracho and urunday. (Boletin Oficial, May 
21, 1943.) 

73. (Correction) May 11, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 149,453. (Boletin Oficial, May 21, 1943.) 


74a. Presidential Decree No. 150,298. (Boletin 
Oficial, June 2, 1943.) 

74c. May 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
150,485, approving action taken by the Office of 
Supply, Industry and Commerce (Direccién de 
Abastecimiento, Industria y Comercio) in expropriating 
consignments of Portland cement. (Boletin Oficial, 
June 8, 1943.) 

74d. May 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
150,277, in accordance with Decree No. 149,292 
of May 6, 1943 (see Argentina 67, BULLETIN, 
September and November 1943, and above), 
canceling outstanding permits for the exportation 
of sunflower seed. (Boletin Oficial, June 2, 1943.) 
74e. May 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
150,593, regulating the distribution of iron and 
steel imported from Spain. (Boletin Oficial, June 
2, 1943.) 

75. (Correction) May 20, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 150,365. (Boletin Oficial, June 2, 1943.) 
76. (Correction) May 18, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 150,232. (Boletin Oficial, May 24, 
1943.) 

78. (Correction) May 26, 1943. Resolution No. 
43,743, Ministry of Agriculture. (Boletin Oficial, 
June 15, 1943.) 

78a. May 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
150,596, exempting powdered eggs from the fees 
established by Decrees No. 141,132 of January 18, 
1943, and 108,537 of December 24, 1941. (See 
Argentina 53a, BuLietin, September 1943.) 
(Boletin Oficial, June 8, 1943.) 

79. (Correction) May 24, 1943. Presidential 
Decree No. 150,163. (Boletin Oficial, June 2, 
1943.) 

80. Presidential Decree No. 151,296. 
Oficial, June 15, 1943.) 

83a. June 19, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,028, fixing new maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for charcoal. (Maderil, Buenos Aires, May 
1943.) 

83b. June 19, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,029, fixing maximum prices for quebracho bark. 
(Maderil, Buenos Aires, May 1943.) 


(Boletin 
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84. (Correction) July 2, 1943. (La 
Buenos Aires, July 3, 1943.) 

84a. July 1, 1943. Presidential Decree ordering 
cessation of requisitioning of certain motor ve- 
hicles engaged in collective passenger service. 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, July 2, 1943.) 

846. July 2, 1943. Presidential Decree granting 
bonuses to government employees in the lower 
salary brackets, because of the increased cost of 
(La Prensa, Buenos Aires, July 3, 1943.) 
84c. July —, 1943. Decree requiring owners of 
new tires to declare them within a period of 
forty-eight hours. (Za Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
July 2, 1943.) 

84d. July —, 1943. Decree stating that pur- 
chases of burlap by importers will require the 
approval of the Ministry of Agriculture. (La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, July 2, 1943.) 

87. July 6,1943. Presidential Decree creating an 
Economic Advisory Board for the Ministry of the 
Treasury. (Za Prensa, Buenos Aires, July 16, 
1943.) 

88. August —, 1943. Presidential Decree au- 
thorizing a temporary increase in the maximum 
price of national cement. (La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, August 28, 1943.) 

89. August —, 1943. Presidential Decree stating 
that burlap, cotton, and other fabric bags utilized 
for grain exports must be stamped with the 
inscription ‘‘Produccién Argentina.’ (La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, August 28, 1943.) 


Prensa, 


living. 


BOLIVIA 


19a. June 26, 1943. Executive Decree establish- 
ing compulsory premilitary service for boys 
twelve years old or over until their induction into 
the armed forces, and for girls from fifteen to 
twenty years of age, under the direction of officers 
of the regular Army or of the Reserve and of 
public school teachers designated by the military 
and educational authorities. (El Diario, La 
Paz, July 2, 1943.) 

19d. July 22, 1943. Executive Decree curtailing 
further taxation of tin exports. (EI Diario, La 
Paz, July 24, 1943.) 

19¢. July 23, 1943. Notice No. 4, National 
Price Control Board (Intervenci6n Nacional de 
Precios), issued in accordance with Article 2 of 
Executive Decree of May 18, 1943 (see Bolivia 17, 
BULLETIN, October 1943), asking urban property 
owners who rent houses, stores, or apartments for 
detailed information regarding their properties 
with a view to classifying and regulating rents. 
(El Diario, La Paz, July 24, 1943.) 


19d. July 24, 1943. Communiqué, Ministry” of 
the Interior, establishing complete censorship of 
the press. (El Diario, La Paz, July 25, 1943.) 


20. (Correction) July 27, 1943. Executive Order 
suspending press censorship established by the 
communiqué of July 24, 1943 (see Bolivia 19d 
above). (El Diario, La Paz, July 28, 1943.) 


CHILE 


60. July 15, 1943. Decree, General Subsistence 
and Price Commissariat, providing for an inspec- 
tion of the books of specified wholesalers, pro- 
ducers, or distributors of articles of prime neces- 
sity, to determine whether their business practices 
are conducive to higher prices, monopoly, or spec- 
ulation. (El Mercurio, Santiago, July 16, 1943.) 


61. July 15, 1943. Decree, General Subsistence 
and Price Commissariat, ordering that Decree 
No. 722 of the Commissariat (see Chile 5643, 
Butietin, November 1943), requiring all whole- 
sale producers, processors, or middlemen dealing 
in articles of prime necessity to present their an- 
nual reports or statements for 1940 and subsequent 
years, go into effect immediately. (El Mercurio, 
Santiago, July 16, 1943.) 

62. July 16, 1943. Instructions, General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat, listing penalties 
for wholesalers and retailers not observing pre- 
scribed prices for articles of prime necessity. (E/ 
Mercurio, Santiago, July 17, 1943.) 


63. July 17, 1943. Order, Cement Rationing 
Board, equalizing the prices of Chilean and im- 
ported cement (see Chile 47f;, BuLLETIN, Novem- 
ber 1943). (The functions of this Board have 
passed to the General Subsistence and Price Com- 
missariat.) (El Mercurio, Santiago, July 19, 1943.) 


64. July 21,1943. Presidential Decree, returning 
to their owners the motor buses in the Department 
of Santiago, requisitioned February 11, 1943, by 
the General Subsistence and Price Commissariat 
(see Chile 48a and 56c, BuLLETIN, August and 
October 1943, respectively), approving the ad 
referendum agreement signed July 19, 1943, between 
the General Subsistence and Price Commissariat 
and the Motor Bus Owners Union, creating a 
Santiago Public Transportation Commission, and 
repealing Supreme Decree No. 997 of February 
11, 1943, which appointed a government repre- 
sentative in the administration of public transpor- 
tation in Santiago. (El Mercurio, Santiago, July 
22, 1943.) 
COLOMBIA 


72a. June 15, 1943. Resolution No. 1, Price 
Control Office, requiring all persons, corporations, 
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commercial firms, and industrial establishments 
to file statements of sale prices of all products of 
domestic manufacture and of some other articles 
of ordinary use and consumption, and prescribing 
other rules and regulations pertaining thereto. 
(Boletin de la Camara de Comercio de Bogota, June 20, 
1943.) 

75a. July 6, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 1,325, 
organizing within the military, naval, and air 
forces a service for protection of military buildings 
and property in time of disaster, and for protection 
of persons occupying them. (Diario Oficial, July 
13, 1943.) 

75b. July 7, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of War, 
establishing a committee to make studies for a 
reorganization of the national air force. (F/ 
Tiempo, Bogota, July 8, 1943.) 

75c. July 13, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1,373, authorizing unrestricted exportation of divi- 
divi from the Department of Atlantico and La 
Goajira during the war. (Diario Oficial, July 27, 
1943.) 

76. (Correction) July 16, 1943. Resolution No. 
7. (Diario Oficial, July 28, 1943.) 

77. July 24, 1943. Resolution, National Price 
Control Office, requiring landlords in towns with 
a population of more than 7,000 to declare rents 
received during 1941, 1942, and 1943. (El 
Tiempo, Bogota, July 25, 1943.) 

78. July 24, 1943. Resolution, National Price 
Control Office, requiring wholesale and retail 
dealers, millers, and importers to declare stocks on 
hand, purchase contracts, buying and selling 
prices, and other similar data pertaining to speci- 
fied domestic and foreign food products. (E/ 
Tiempo, Bogota, July 25, 1943.) 

79. July 27, 1943. Resolution, National Price 
Control Office, requiring all establishments which 
prepare, import, or sell drugs or therapeutic 
articles to declare stocks on hand and their cost. 
(El Tiempo, Bogota, July 28, 1943.) 


COSTA RICA 


105a. June 23, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 47, 
granting exemption from all kinds of duties and 
taxes on machinery, equipment, repair parts, tools, 
materials, and fuels required for the building of the 
Costa Rican section of the Inter-American High- 
way, and on food and other supplies imported by 
the companies engaged in its construction; and 
also exempting from personal taxation foreigners 
properly certified as having entered Costa Rica to 
work on the Highway. (La Gaceta, June 26, 1943.) 


115. July 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 51, 


providing that owners of lands needed for the 
Costa Rican section of the Inter-American High- 
way, feeder roads, camps, landing fields, or extrac- 
tion of materials necessary therefor, shall be in- 
demnified by the Government of Costa Rica. (La 
Gaceta, August 1, 1943.) 


CUBA 


362,. March 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
800, creating a corps of officers for voluntary emer- 
gency service in the Navy. (Gaceta Oficial, March 
18, 1943, p. 4529.) 


441a. July 10, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,403, making additional budget allocations of 
50,500 pesos from the Special Defense Budget es- 
tablished by Presidential Decree No. 312 of Janu- 
ary 15, 1943 (see Cuba 326d, BuLitetiIn, May 
1943), to cover new construction of buildings for 
the Navy and the expenses of naval personnel sent 
abroad for special.instruction in modern naval 
warfare. (Gaceta Oficial, August 24, 1943, p. 


14,467.) 


463. August 20, 1943. Presidential Decree No, 
2,409, amending Presidential Decree No. 1093, of 
April 5, 1943 (see Cuba 375, BULLETIN, July 1943), 
in regard to priority in the use, acquisition, and 
consumption of fuel, rolling stock, construction 
materials, etc., for national defense, military, or 
naval purposes. (Gaceta Oficial, August 25, 1943, 
p. 14,569.) 


464. August 28, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
2,471, ncreasing the strength of the corps of offi- 
cers for voluntary emergency service in the Navy, 
established by Presidential Decree No. 800 of 
March 16, 1943 (see 362; above), and making 
other provisions pertaining thereto. (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 2, 1943, p. 14984.) 


465. August 30, 1943. Resolution No. 135, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, abolishing 
the local price and rationing boards created by 
Resolutions Nos. 55 and 71 (see Cuba 257 and 
319, BULLETIN, February and April 1943); creat- 
ing a single commission for each municipality in 
the Republic, to be known as the Local Commis- 
sion representing the Office of Price Regulation 
and Supply; and outlining the respective duties 
and functions. (Gaceta Oficial, August 31, 1943, 
p. 14,824.) 


466. August 30, 1943. Resolution No. 136, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, creating 
a National Commission for the purchase and 
supply of fat for the soap industry and outlining 
its duties and functions. (Gaceta Oficial, August 
31, 1943, p. 14,852.) 
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467. August 30, 1943. Resolution No. 137, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
tire and tube quotas to fill pending requests for 
the month of August and setting aside a special 
quota for urgent defense, public health, and other 
essential purposes. (Gaceta Oficial, September 1, 
1943, p. 14,917.) 


468. September 2, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,556, authorizing the Cuban Sugar Stabil- 
ization Institute to name a representative who, 
together with another designated by the Gov- 
ernment, will constitute a committee to review 
the provisions of the contract with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of the United States 
and complementary agreements for the purchase 
of the 1944 Cuban sugar crop. (Gaceta Oficial, 
September 3, 1943, p. 15,112.) 


469. September 11, 1943. Resolution No. 140, 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, fixing 
maximum prices for Cuban butter; creating a 
technical commission charged with studying and 
reporting on the manufacture, cost, price, distri- 
bution, and consumption of dairy products, 
especially butter; and prescribing other rules and 
regulations pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, 
September 14, 1943, p. 15,621.) 


470. September 13, 1943. Presidential Decree 
No. 2,625, designating Friday of each week as 
‘War Cooperation Day,” on which the Cuban 
people as a help toward supplying the require- 
ments of the United States will abstain from eat- 
ing meat; prohibiting the slaughter and distri- 
bution for national consumption of meat on that 
day each week; prohibiting until July 1, 1945, 
the exportation of live beef cattle and dressed 
beef in any form, except for authorized exports 
made by the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
the United States; and prescribing other rules 
and regulations pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Ofi- 
cial, September 14, 1943, p. 15,588.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


88e. May 18,1943. Executive Decree No. 1,160, 
creating and naming a Food Board in the Munici- 
pal District of Jimani. (Gaceta Oficial, May 26, 
1943.) 

89a. May 26, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,168, establishing governmental control over the 
importation and exportation of and trade in all 
kinds of paper and naming a controller. (Gaceta 
Oficial, May 29, 1943.) 

896. June 10, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1,198, 
placing under military administration the port 
areas of Ciudad Trujillo, Barahona, San Pedro de 


Macoris, La Romana, and Puerto Plata, and 
prescribing other regulations pertaining thereto. 


(Gaceta Oficial, June 12, 1943.) 


93. July 5, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1,243, 
exempting containers used for packing Dominican 
products for export from the duty on reimports 
during the war. (Gaceta Oficial, July 7, 1943.) 


94. July 5, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1,244, 
prescribing regulations pertaining to the tax on 
documents expedited by the Office for the 
Control of Construction Materials, Nails, Iron 
Implements, and Paper. (Gaceta Oficial, July 7, 
1943.) 


95. July 16, 1943. Schedule, Office of Price 
Control for Articles of Prime Necessity, fixing 
maximum prices for specified necessary articles. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 21, 1943.) 


96. July 17, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1,266, 
approving the schedule of maximum prices for 
articles of prime necessity issued by the Office of 
Price Control (see 95 above). (Gaceta Oficial, 
July 21, 1943.) 


97. July 20, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1,285, 
broadening the functions of the Tobacco Control 
Office with regard to exportation of that product. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 26, 1943.) 


98. July 30, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1,301, 
prescribing measures to assure the effectiveness of 
the maximum prices fixed for articles of prime 
necessity. (Gaceta Oficial, August 2, 1943.) 


99. August 2, 1943. Executive Decree No. 1,307, 
prohibiting the exportation of corn meal without 
previous permission, in order to assure compliance 
with the provisions of Executive Decree No. 1,298 
of July 29, 1943, and prescribing other regulations 
pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, August 6, 
1943.) 


100. August 4, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,310, prescribing rules and regulations pertaining 
to distinctive markings for sailboats of national 
registry, In accordance with Executive Decree No. 
1,530 of March 2, 1942, and repealing Executive 
Decree No. 277 of September 28, 1942 (see Domin- 
ican Republic 13 and 50a, BuLLETIN, June 1942 
and April 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, August 6, 1943.) 


101. August 5, 1943. Schedule No. 1, Textile 
Price Control Committee, fixing maximum prices 
for specified cotton textiles. (Gaceta Oficial, August 
14, 1943.) 

102. August 6, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,321, ordering the retention in the National Bank, 
during the war, of 70 percent of the income pro- 
duced by properties of non-resident foreigners and 
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prescribing other rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, August 14, 1943.) 


103. August 7, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,326, approving Schedule No. 1 of maximum 
prices for cotton textiles, issued by the Textile 
Price Control Committee (see 101 above). 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 14, 1943.) 


104. August 14, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
1,340, establishing a National Board for the study 
of the problems set forth in the resolutions of the 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture (see Bilateral and Multilateral Measures 87, 
BULLETIN, July 1943). (Gaceta Oficial, August 18, 
1943.) 
ECUADOR 


52a. June 7, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 817, 
prescribing measures to prevent inflation in the 
country (restricting banking operations, fixing 
interest rates on loans, fixing the reserves to be 
maintained by commercial savings banks at the 
Central Bank, and similar measures). (Registro 
Oficial, June 8, 1943.) 


526. June 10, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
853, regulating the application of Presidential 
Decree No. 712 (see Ecuador 52, BuLLeEtin, 
October and November 1943), in regard to the 
control of wheat and wheat flour. (Registro 
Oficial, June 22, 1943.) 


52c. June 11, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
854, authorizing the Minister of the Treasury to 
suspend, limit, or prohibit any business operations 
by Axis subjects or persons included on the Pro- 
claimed Lists of Blocked Nationals, and prescrib- 
ing other rules and regulations pertaining thereto. 
(Registro Oficial, June 23, 1943.) 


53a. June 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
889, authorizing the Minister of Public Works, 
representing the Ministry of the Treasury and 
Public Credit, to enter into an agreement with the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington for a loan 
of $1,200,000 to help finance the construction of 
two highways, one the Tambo-Guamote-Biblian 
section of the Pan American Highway and the 
other a proposed road from Tambo to Alfaro. 
(Registro Oficial, June 30, 1943.) 


536. June 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
891, authorizing the General Customs Office to 
grant Chilean boats a 30-day period free of charge 
for warehousing Chilean merchandise unloaded 
and declared in transit for Colombian ports, pro- 
vided the shipping space cleared by such unload- 
ings is filled with Ecuadorean exports. (Registro 
Oficial, July 7, 1943.) 


53c. June 21, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 896, 
authorizing the Chief Executive, in view of diffi- 
culties in industry caused by the present world 
situation, to extend the time period for mining 
exploration and exploitation concessions. (Reg- 
istro Oficial, July 6, 1943.) 

53d. June 26,1943. Presidential Decree No. 936, 
suspending the system of import quotas because of 
the improved condition of the Nation’s balance of 
payments and Central Bank reserve, and prescrib- 
ing new rules and regulations pertaining to import 
permits. (Registro Oficial, June 30, 1943.) 

53e. June 28, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 953, 
giving the Chief Executive control of all rice mills 
in the country and prescribing other rules and 
regulations pertaining thereto. (Registro Oficial, 
July 1, 1943.) 

55. July 23, 1943. Resolution No. 91, Superin- 
tendent of Banks of the Republic, regulating the 
issuance and sale of the non-negotiable gold certifi- 
cates authorized by Presidential Decree No. 1046 
of July 13, 1943 (see Ecuador 54, BuLLETIN, Novem- 
ber 1943). (El Comercio, Quito, July 24, 1943.) 


56. July 28, 1943. Presidential Decree amending 
Decree No. 469 of March 24, 1943 (see Ecuador 
49f, BuLLETIN, August 1943), fixing new quotas 
for the exportation of hides and sole leather, and 
prescribing other rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto. (El Comercio, Quito, July 29, 1943.) 


57. July 28, 1943. Resolution No. 380, Minister 
of the Treasury, establishing a Blocked Property 
Control Office (see 52c above), and prescribing 
rules and regulations governing its duties and 
functions. (E/ Comercio, Quito, August 1, 1943.) 


58. August 9, 1943. Presidential Decree repeal- 
ing Decrees Nos. 712 of May 14, 1943, and 853 of 
June 10, 1943 (see Ecuador 52, BULLETIN, October 
and November 1943 and 524 above) and prescrib- 
ing new measures for the supervision and develop- 
ment of the nation’s wheat production. (E/ Co- 
mercio, Quito, August 10, 1943.) 


GUATEMALA 


22a. May 8, 1942. Legislative Decree No. 2,751, 
providing that Legislative Decree No. 2624 pro- 
hibiting the formation of monopolies (see Guate- 
mala 20, BuLLETIN, August 1942) shall not apply 
to establishments which produce or sell national 
articles subject to state monopoly or to direct state 
inspection. (Diario de Centro América, May 13, 
1942.) 
HAITI 


(Correction) Item 77, BuLLETIN, October 1943, 
should have been numbered 78. 
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54a. October 2, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
213, prescribing measures to prevent any un- 
justifiable decrease in the price of coffee in foreign 
markets by requiring exporters to submit their 
export contracts to the National Bank of the 
Republic for approval. (Le Moniteur, October 8, 
1942.) 

566. October 22, 1942. Executive Decree No. 
221, modifying the tariff law of July 26, 1926, to 
permit the duty-free importation of gasoline and 
other petroleum products for supply to the armed 
forces of the United States and the Haitian Trans- 
portation Company (Soczété Haitienne de Transport, 
S. A.). (Le Moniteur, October 26, 1942.) 

71a. February 5, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
260, amending Art. 13 of the Decree of December 
18, 1942 (see Haiti 10, Buttetin, April 1942), 
outlining a special procedure more favorable to 
rural property owners in expropriations for na- 
tional defense needs by providing that rural 
families shall be immediately resettled on other 
lands. (Le Moniteur, February 8, 1943.) 


73. (Correction) February 12, 1943. Executive 
Decree No. 261. (Le Moniteur, February 15, 1943.) 


73a. February 15, 1943. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and National Economy, 
announcing the establishment of a Tire Control 
and Transportation Organization Committee, to 
have charge of tire distribution according to a 
fixed priority schedule and to organize all land 
transportation services. (Le Moniteur, February 
2S, NSA) 

736. February 17, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
262, further amending the tariff law of July 26, 
1926 (see 564 above), to permit the reimbursement 
of oil companies for duties paid on petroleum 
products imported in bulk and sold to individuals 
or companies which enjoy duty-free privileges. 
(Le Moniteur, February 18, 1943.) 

74. (Correction) February 25, 1943. Order, 
Departments of Economy and National Defense. 
(Le Moniteur, February 25, 1943.) 

74a. March 13, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
263, amending Executive Decree No. 257 of 
January 20, 1943 (see Haiti 69/, BuLLETN, August 
1943), regarding the duty-free importation of 
merchandise for national defense purposes. (Le 
Moniteur, March 15, 1943.) 

746. March 15, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
264, amending Executive Decree No. 241 of 
December 18, 1942 (see Haiti 64, BuLttetin, May 
1943), to facilitate the procedures applicable in 
expropriation for national defense needs. (Le 
Moniteur, March 18, 1943.) 


74c, March 17, 1943. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and National Economy, re- 
quiring that transfers or sales of motor vehicles 
first be approved by that Department. (Le 
Moniteur, March 22, 1943.) 


74d. March 20, 1943. Executive Decree No. 
265, prescribing measures for the protection of the 
Thor water sources and the respective watersheds, 
in order to conserve and regulate the exploitation 
of the nation’s important natural resources. 


(Le Moniteur, March 22, 1943.) 


75. (Correction) March 20, 1943. Executive 
Order No. 253. (Le Moniteur, March 22, 1943.) 


76. (Correction) March 23, 1943. Executive 
Decree No. 266. (Le Moniteur, March 25, 1943.) 


76a. March 23, 1943. Communiqué, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and National Economy, pro- 
hibiting the overloading of trucks in order to 
preserve tires. (Le Moniteur, March 25, 1943.) 


766. April 8, 1943. Executive Order No. 262, 
prescribing regulations regarding the sorting, 
packing, and declaration in the customs office of 
sisal destined for export, beginning October 1, 
1943. (Le Moniteur, April 12, 1943.) 


76c. April 20, 1943. Executive Decree No. 266, 
prescribing measures for the production of food- 
stuffs and export products in certain strategic 
zones, as Outlined in Executive Decree No. 243 
of December 28, 1942, and in accordance with 
Executive Decree No. 250 of January 6, 1943 (see 
Haiti 69 and 69e, BULLETIN, May and August 
1943). (Le Moniteur, April 22, 1943.) 


76d. April 28, 1943. Executive Decree No. 267, 
modifying Executive Decree No. 261 of February 
12, 1943 (see Haiti, 73, BULLETIN, June 1943, and 
above), in regard to the procedures to be followed 
in the sale of enemy property. (Le Moniteur, May 
3, 1943.) 


76e. May 10, 1943. Executive Order No. 268, 
defining certain additional territory as strategic 
zones for the cultivation of products necessary to 
the prosecution of the war by the United Nations. 
(Le Moniteur, May 13, 1943.) 


77. (Correction) May 19, 1943. Decree-Law 
No. 270. (Le Moniteur, May 20, 1943.) 


79. June 21, 1943. Note, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, extending recognition to the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. (Haiti-Feurnal, 
Port-au-Prince, June 29, 1943.) 

80. June 24, 1943. Executive Order adding 
derris and other rotenone-producing plants to the 
list of strategic plants for which special cultivation 
privileges and procedures were prescribed by 
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Decree-Law No. 214 (see Haiti 536, BuLLETIN, 
May 1943). (Haiti-JFournal, Port-au-Prince, June 
25, 1943.) 


81. August 4,1943. Executive Decree, removing 
specified areas from the list of strategic zones and 
including certain other sections in that category. 
(Haiti-Fournal, Port-au-Prince, August 5, 1943.) 


HONDURAS 


36. August 10, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
66, amending Art. 1 of Presidential Decree No. 59 
of March 18, 1943 (see Honduras 34, BULLETIN, 
July 1943) to permit the importation and tempo- 
rary circulation of the additional sum of 3,000,000 
dollars in United States currency. (La Gaceta, 
August 12, 1943.) 


MEXICO 


178c. July 2, 1943. Note, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, announcing Mexico’s recognition of the 
French Committee of National Liberation. (Mex- 
ico News, Department of Foreign Affairs, August 1, 
1943.) 


183a. July 14, 1943. Presidential Order author- 
izing the Navy Depaitment to exploit and use 
wood from certain ejidal and private lands for 
urgent naval construction. (Diario Oficial, August 


9, 1943.) 


194. August 11,1943. Decree fixing the propor- 
tion of their production which exploiters of pine 
must supply for railroad ties, repealing the Decree 
of March 17, 1943 (see Mexico 145), BULLETIN, 
October 1943), and prescribing other rules and 
regulations pertaining thereto. Effective on pub- 
lication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, Sep- 
tember 15, 1943.) 

195. September 8, 1943. Decree placing stocks 
of corn in the Republic destined for commercial 
sale under the exclusive control of the Consortium 
to December 31, 1943, the Consortium to conduct 
its operations in this connection through the 
National Distributing and Regulating Company 
(Nacional Distribuidora y Reguladora, S. A.). (Diario 
Oficial, September 21, 1943.) 


196. September 17, 1943. Decree amending the 
Law of June 11, 1942, setting forth general provi- 
sions relative to the suspension of individual guar- 
antees (see Mexico 43, BuLietin, September 
1942), with particular reference to labor-employer 
relations. Effective on publication in the Diario 
Oficial. (Diario Oficial, September 20, 1943.) 

197. September 17, 1943. Decree freezing prices 
for various articles of prime necessity in specified 
places throughout the Republic. Effective on 


publication in the Diario Oficial. (Diario Oficial, 
September 21, 1943.) 


198. September 21, 1943. Decree establishing a 
plan for increasing the production of corn and 
prescribing standards for its distribution and com- 
mercial handling. (Diario Oficial, September 22, 
1943.) 


199. September 22, 1943. Decree establishing a 
plan for increasing the nation’s sugar production. 
Effective on publication in the Diario Oficial. 
(Diario Oficial, September 23, 1943.) 


200. September 23, 1943. Law providing for 
emergency increases in wages of low-paid workers 
throughout the Republic (all kinds of workers, 
including farm laborers, but excepting domestics 
who receive board and room as part of their com- 
pensation); the increases to be figured according to 
fixed sliding scales ranging from 50 percent for 
those whose daily wage is 1 peso or less to 5 percent 
on daily wages of 9.76 to 10.00 pesos in business and 
industry, and increases of 40 percent down to 5 
percent for farm workers whose wages vary from 1 
peso or less to 4.50 pesos per day; and prescribing 
other rules and regulations for putting the law into 
operation. Effective October 1, 1943. (Diario 
Oficial, September 24, 1943.) 


NICARAGUA 


51. July 8, 1943. Legislative Decree No. 247, 
regulating importations from the United States, 
placing them under control of the Price and Trade 
Control Board, and requiring that import recom- 
mendations be obtained from that Board before 
orders are placed. (La Gaceta. July 19, 1943.) 


PANAMA 


79a. July 16, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
338, adding to Decree-Law No. 35 of May 19, 
1942 (see Panama 16, BuLLEeTIN, September 
1942) further provisions regarding the impor- 
tation and sale of tires, tubes, and materials for 
their rebuilding. (Gaceta Oficial, August 21, 1943.) 


80. Decree No. 3, Office of Imports, Price, and 
Supply Control. (Gaceta Oficial, July 24, 1943.) 


81. July 31, 1943. Decree No. 4, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing maxi- 
mum wholesale and retail prices for specified 
kinds of canned soup. (Gaceta Oficial, August 3, 
1943.) 


82. August 10, 1943. Decree No. 5, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing maxi- 
mum wholesale and retail prices for other specified 


kinds of canned soup in Panama and Colon. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 14, 1943.) 
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83. August 10, 1943. Decree No. 6, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, amending 
Decrees Nos. 4 of September 9, 1942, and 27 of 
April 9, 1943 (see Panama 32 and 65, BULLETIN, 
February and September 1943) and fixing new 
maximum wholesale prices for live beef cattle 
throughout the Republic and retail prices for 
dressed beef in Panama and its environs. (Gaceta 
Oficial, August 14, 1943.) 

84. August 13, 1943. Decree No. 7, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing maxi- 
mum prices for steam laundry and dry cleaning 
services in Panama and Colén. (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 16, 1943.) 


85. August 21, 1943. Decree No. 12, Office of 
Imports, Price, and Supply Control, fixing maxi- 
mum prices for specified kinds of canned baby 
foods in Panama, Colén, and their environs. 
(Gaceta Oficial, August 24, 1943.) 


PARAGUAY 


4a. January 30, 1942. Decree-Law No. 10,831, 
establishing a system for the distribution of beef 
cattle by requiring stock breeders to reserve 60 
percent of their beef cattle annually for domestic 
consumption, authorizing the Chief Executive to 
fix cattle prices, and prescribing other regulations 
pertaining thereto. (Gaceta Oficial, January 30, 
1942.) 


196. June 23, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
13,182, authorizing the Military Administration 
Department to obtain from the Agricultural Bank 
of Paraguay foodstuffs for army personnel and feed 
for livestock in 1942. (Gaceta Oficial June 25, 1942.) 


19¢. June 25, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
13,235, prohibiting the exportation of drugs and 
pharmaceutical specialties of all kinds and pre- 
scribing other control measures to insure national 
supplies. (Gaceta Oficial, June 25, 1942.) 


19d. June 25, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
13,243, granting to a specified Argentine naviga- 
tion company one year’s extension of permission to 
engage in import and export operations with boats 
of Argentine registry at ports on the north and 
south shores of the Paraguay River which are not 
regular ports of entry. (Gaceta Oficial, June 25, 
1942.) 

20. Presidential Decree No. 13,285. 
Oficial, June 30, 1942.) 

20a. June 29, 1942. Decree-Law No. 13,294, re- 
quiring that 90 percent of laborers and 95 percent 
of employees of industrial, commercial, and bank- 
ing establishments of the country be of Para- 
guayan nationality, and prescribing other rules 


(Gaceta 


and regulations for the protection of Paraguayan 
workers. (Gaceta Oficial, June 30, 1942.) 


246. October 1, 1942. Presidential Decree No. 
14,856, creating a Compensation Commission and 
prescribing measures for regulating prices of beef 
cattle. (Mentioned in E/ Pais, Asuncién, July 5 
and 6, 1943.) 


33a. May 25, 1943. Decree-Law No. 18,384, 
enabling the Executive Power to authorize for one 
year the manufacture of rectified and denatured 
alcohol from molasses. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, May 
27, 1943.) 


33b. May 26, 1943. Resolution No. 15, General 
Stock Breeding Administration, requiring owners 
of horses, sheep, goats, and swine to declare the 
number owned, specifying establishments, districts, 
and Departments. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, May 27, 
1943.) 


33c. May 27, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
18,403, approving a contract made by the Goy- 
ernment for construction of airports and roads in 
the Republic. (El Pais, Asuncién, May 29, 
1943.) 

33d. May 29, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
18,437, prescribing regulations for control of the 
current sugar crop and fixing prices and distribu- 
tion procedures. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, June 4, 
1943.) 


35. June 2, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
18,537, creating a Naval Administrative Inspec- 
tion Office (Inspeccién de los Servicios Administra- 
tivos de la Armada) and approving regulations for its 
operation. (El Pais, Asuncién, June 10, 1943.) 


36. June 22, 1943. Announcement, General 
Office of Industry and Commerce, naming certain 
stores where the public of the capital may buy 
sugar at fixed prices, in order to check speculation 
caused by scarcity. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, June 23, 
1943.) 


Siam junem 255ml) 45.8 eresidentialan Decrees NO- 
17,855, prohibiting the manufacture of molasses, 
except with special permission, in zones accessible 
to sugar mills, in order to insure a normal yield of 
sugar. (EI Pats, Asuncion, June 28, 1943.) 


38. June 26, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
18,756, creating a commission to study the prob- 
lems related to meat packing plant concessions. 
(El Pais, Asuncién, June 30, 1943.) 


39. July 1, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
18,805, authorizing sugar mills to manufacture 
rectified and denatured alcohol from molasses for 
one year (see 35a above). (E/ Pais, Asuncién, 
July 5, 1943.) 
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40. July 2, 1943. Decree-Law No. 18,614, 
amending Decree-Law No. 10831 (see 4a above), 
and authorizing the Compensation Commission 
created by Decree No. 14856 of October 1, 1942 
(see 24b above) to take measures to insure meat 
supplies for domestic consumption by civilians 
and the armed forces. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, July 
5, 1943.) 


41. July 5, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
18,834, amending Decree No. 14,856 of October 1, 
1942 (see 246 above), and prescribing measures 
to regulate prices paid for cattle by meat packers. 
(El Pais, Asuncién, July 6, 1943.) 

42. July 7, 1943. Proclamation by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
nation calling on all inhabitants of the Republic 
to contribute used tires, scrap metal, and especially 
empty shells and cartridges, for use in national 
industry and national defense. (E/ Pais, Asuncién, 
July 7, 1943.) 

PERU 


595,. March 15, 1943. Supreme Decree creat- 
ing an institute for the study of international 
post-war problems (Instituto de Problemas Inter- 
nacionales de Post-Guerra) and outlining its duties 
and functions. (El Peruano, August 2, 1943.) 


90. July 15, 1943. Official schedule, Price 
Control Board, fixing maximum prices for the 
sale of imported tires and tubes. (El Comercio, 
Lima, July 22, 1943.) 

91. July 19, 1943. Supreme Resolution waiving 
import duties on lard, and fixing its wholesale 
and retail prices. (El Comercio, Lima, July 21, 
1943.) 


92. July 19, 1943. Supreme Resolution, amend- 
ing the Supreme Resolutions of May 29 and June 
10, 1943 (see Peru 76, 81, and 83, BULLETIN, 
November 1943) and declaring the importation 
of rice for the Department of Loreto free of im- 
port duties during the present year. (E/ Comercio, 
Lima, July 21, 1943.) 

93. July 20, 1943. Official schedule, General 
Supply Office (Direccién General de Abastecimientos), 
fixing maximum wholesale and retail prices for 
specified articles of prime necessity in Lima, 
Callao, and vicinity. (El Comercio, Lima, July 
21, 1943.) 

UNITED STATES 


443a, July 27, 1943. Announcement by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a radio address to the nation 
of the suspension of coffee rationing in the United 
States because of increased maritime traffic. 
(New York Times, July 28, 1943.) 


454. September 3, 1943. Executive Order No 
9,375, authorizing the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration to take possession of and operate the plant 
of the Atlantic Basin Iron Works, Inc., at Brook- 
lyn, New York. (Federal Register, September 7, 
1943.) 


455. September 21, 1943. Order, Commandant 
of the United States Coast Guard, authorizing 
the waiver of Navigation and Vessel Inspection 
laws administered by the United States Coast 
Guard, with regard to vessels engaged in business 
connected with the conduct of the war and 
manned by land or naval forces of the United 
States. (Federal Register, September 23, 1943.) 


456. September 22, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,377, directing the War Shipping Administration 
to relinquish possession of the plant of the Atlantic 
Basin Iron Works, Inc., at Brooklyn, New York 
(see 454 above). (Federal Register, September 
24, 1943.) 


457. September 23, 1943. Executive Order 
No. 9,379, establishing a special emergency board 
to report on the adjustment of wages for em- 
ployees of the Pacific Electric Railway Company 
of Los Angeles, California, where a continued 
labor dispute is threatening disruption of trans- 
portation services. (Federal Register, September 
28, 1943.) 


458. September 25, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,380, establishing in the Office for Emergency 
Management the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion for the purpose of unifying and consolidating 
governmental activities related to foreign economic 
affairs; transferring to and consolidating with the 
newly established Administration the personnel, 
functions, powers, and duties of the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration, the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, the Office 
of Economic Warfare, and the Office of Foreign 
Economic Coordination; and further outlining the 
Administration’s duties and functions. (Federal 
Register, September 28, 1943.) 

459. September 25, 1943. Executive Order No. 
9,381, amending Executive Order No. 9,250 of 
October 3, 1942 (see United States 256, BULLETIN, 
December 1942), providing for the stabilization 
of the national economy. (Federal Register, 
September 28, 1943.) 


460. September 27, 1943. Presidential Procla- 
mation No. 2,594, proclaiming that the Govern- 
ment of Canada shall be accorded original juris- 
diction with respect to prizes captured under 
authority of said Government on the high seas 
during the war and brought into, taken, or 
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appropriated in the territorial waters of the 
United States. (Federal Register, September 29, 
1943.) 


461. September 30, 1943. Petroleum Directive 
No. 73, Petroleum Administration for War, issuing 
rules and regulations for the operation of the war 
emergency petroleum products pipe line in order 
to maintain the pipe line at maximum operating 
capacity, for the prosecution of the war and the 
most effective utilization of petroleum. (Federal 
Register, October 1, 1943.) 


URUGUAY 


118e,. March 19, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
674/942, including casein fiber or artificial white 
hair (used as a substitute for rabbit hair formerly 
imported from abroad for the manufacture of hats) 
in the Raw Materials Section of the Tariff 
Schedule, with a duty of 12 percent plus certain 
additional charges specified in the Schedule. 
(Diario Oficial, June 14, 1943.) 


120d. May 26, 1943. Presidential Decree grant- 
ing non-belligerent status to Polish warships. 
(Diario Oficial, June 10, 1943.) 


120e. May 28, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
1258/942, waiving payment of specified absentee 
real property taxes for property owners who leave 
the country to enlist in the allied armies. (Diario 


Oficial, June 7, 1943.) 


121a. June 1, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
895/940, fixing prices for the 1942-43 rice crop 
and prescribing standards for its commercial 
handling. (Diario Oficial, June 14, 1943.) 


1216. June 8, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
480/943, requiring wholesalers and importers of 
tin to declare their stocks on hand as of June 8, 


1943. (Diario Oficial, June 14, 1943.) 


122c. June 9, 1943. Presidential Decree No. 
474/943, approving maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for tin. (Diario Oficial, June 15, 1943.) 


124a. June 16, 1943. Presidential Decree pro- 
viding for the establishment of a commercial and 
financial department in the Uruguayan Embassy 
in Washington to handle all commercial, eco- 
nomic, and financial matters, particularly with 
regard to export and import operations. (E/ 
Pais, Montevideo, June 17, 1943.) 


VENEZUELA 


56a. August 28, 1942. Presidential Decree 
No. 198, temporarily modifying import duties on 
articles of prime necessity brought into Venezuela 
through the customs office of Santa Elena de 


Uairén and destined exclusively for consumption 
by inhabitants of a certain region. (Gaceta Oficial, 
August 28, 1942.) 


107a. May 21, 1943. Legislative Resolution 
approving Presidential Decrees Nos. 191, 198, 219, 
and 298 (see Venezuela 51, BuLLtETIN, December 
1942; 56a above; 59 and 83, BuLLETIN, January 
and April 1943) regarding emergency measures to 
regulate imports. (Gaceta Oficial, May 25, 1943.) 


1076. May 21, 1943. Legislative Resolution 
approving Presidential Decree No. 238 (see Vene- 
zuela 676, ButtEeTIN, April 1943), providing that 
any exploiter obtaining more than one ton of 
rubber per year shall receive a specified premium. 


(Gaceta Oficial, May 25, 1943.) 


111. July 9,1943. Resolution, Treasury Depart- 
ment, permitting free importation of newsprint in 
rolls up to November 30, 1943, under special 
authorizations from the Ministry of the Treasury. 
(Gaceta Oficial, July 9, 1943.) 


112. July 9, 1943. Resolution, Ministry of the 
Treasury, extending to December 7, 1943, the 
provisions of the Resolution of February 19, 1943 
(see Venezuela 86, and 97, BULLETIN, July 1943) 
allowing duty-free importation of Roman cement. 


(Gaceta Oficial, July 9, 1943.) 


BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL MEASURES 


94¢,. May 14, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Brazil and the United States for 
the purchase by the latter of mica, renewing a 
similar previous agreement and extending it to 
May 14, 1944. (Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
September 23, 1943.) 


94¢,. May 14, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of Brazil and the United States for 
the purchase by the latter of rock crystals, renew- 
ing a similar previous agreement and extending it 
to May 14,1944. (Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
September 23, 1943.) 


101,. June 29, 1943. Agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Argentina 
renewing for two years the agreement of June 29, 
1940, for the detail of United States Army Air 
Corps officers to assist the Argentine Ministry of 
War. (The Department of State Bulletin, September 
75 19413.) 

1015. June 30, 1943. Agreement extending for 
another year (to April 29, 1944) the agreement 
between the Metals Reserve Company of the 
United States and the Government of Mexico for 
the purchase of strategic minerals (see Bilateral 
and Multilateral Measures 15, BuLLETIN, July 
1942). (Message of the President of Mexico, 
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September 1, 1943, published in Excelsior, Mexico 
City, September 2, 1943.) 


104a. July 20, 1943. Agreement between the 
Metals Reserve Company of the United States and 
the Government of Peru for the purchase of Peru- 
vian minerals until June 30, 1944. (El Comercio, 
Lima, July 21, 1943.) 

1046. July 23, 1943. Contract between the 
Agricultural Bank of Bolivia and the Rubber 
Distribution Commission of Argentina for the sale 
by Bolivia to Argentina of 250 tons of rubber per 
year for the four years January 1, 1943-December 
31,1946. (El Diario, La Paz, July 24, 1943.) 

112. September 1, 1943. Establishment of the 
Mexican Industrial Commission (composed of 
both Mexican and United States members), as 
the result of a recommendation contained in the 
report of the Mexican-American Commission for 
Economic Cooperation (see Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral Measures 92, BULLETIN, July 1943), to 
function as a continuing body to study and develop 


long-term programs for the industrialization of 
Mexico. (The Department of State Bulletin, 
September 4, 1943.) 


113. September 9, 1943. Adherence of Iran to 
the Declaration of the United Nations of January 
1, 1942 (see Bilatera] and Multilateral Measures 1, 
Butietin, April 1942). (The Department of State 
Bulletin, September 11, 1943.) 


114. September 13, 1943. Agreement between 
the Governments of Ecuador and the United 
States for the detail of an offlcer of the United 
States Army to serve as Technical Director of the 
Eloy Alfaro Military College of Ecuador for the 
next four years. (Press Release No. 380, United 
States Department of State, September 13, 1943.) 


115. September 26, 1943. Agreement, an- 
nounced by the British Ministry of Food, for 
the purchase, on behalf of the United Nations, of 
Argentina’s exportable surplus of dried and shell 
eggs for the two years 1943-44 and 1944-45. 
(New York Herald Tribune, September 27, 1943.) 
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Message of the President of Chile 


On May 21, 1943, with the traditional 
solemn ceremony, the annual session of 
the Chilean National Congress at Santiago 
was opened. In accordance with custom, 
His Excellency the President of the Chilean 
Republic, Senor Juan Antonio Rios, in a 
message to the assembly summarized the 
work of his government during the past 
year in keeping internal peace and in 
contributing to international order in a 
chaotic world. Before reviewing the work 
of specific departments and ministries, he 
recalled his promise to make every act of 
his administration one which _ should 
accrue to the benefit of the republic. A 
part of the fulfillment of this promise, he 
said, was in his choice of the men with 
whom he had staffed his cabinet each 
Om unemtoree. times), thatahe: had? \been' 
called upon to reorganize and comple- 
ment it. Specially trained, independent, 
and capable, they represent the highest 
ability of the nation, working for its best 
interests. 

In clarifying his policy towards the 
national political parties, Senor Rios 
reaffirmed his previous declaration that 
the existence and proper functioning of 
these parties was one of the best safeguards 
of a more perfect democracy, but he went 
on to remark that this reality must not be 
confused with that party spirit which 
disrupts the unity of the country and 
prevents the judicious exercise of authority. 
The president’s ideal of a national govern- 
ment was defined as one in which the 
public interests receive primary con- 
sideration, in which extremist attitudes are 
subordinated, in which there is harmony 
between governmental measures and actual 


conditions, and in which the work of 
members of all political parties is co- 
ordinated under the leadership of the man 
chosen by popular acclaim. 

Proceeding to factual exposition, the 
President assured the assembled Congress 
of the contjnuing maintenance of political 
and social order within the country by 
the Ministry of the Interior, noting, how- 
ever, that all measures taken were subject 
to a zealous observance of the prerogatives 
of personal liberty, such as freedom of 
assembly, of religion, of association, of 
press, etc., guaranteed to individuals under 
the Constitution. 

He spoke of the policy of conciJiation and 
arbitration that had been followed by the 
Government in regard to the usual con- 
flicts between capital and labor, and said 
that under the primary necessity for main- 
taining established legal order, but with 
equitable consideration of the economic 
and social problems related to the ques- 
tions in hand, the state had by its procedure 
accomplished the elimination of strikes, of 
conflicts of a revolutionary character, and 
of other irregularities which might have 
repercussions on the national economy. 

One of the most important and interest- 
ing parts of the President’s message was 
his discussion of the steps leading up to the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations with 
the Axis nations. As he said, ““The posi- 
tion of Chile in regard to the world con- 
flagration had to be determined by its 
historical tradition, and based on the 
fulfillment of the rigid obligations of 
continental] solidarity.” He pointed out 
that ever since the beginning of hostilities, 
Chile had put all her resources at the 
service of the United Nations, at the same 
time adopting whatever measures seemed 
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necessary to help the countries fighting for 
their liberty. Carefully noting and _re- 
spending to the evolution of public opinion, 
the President felt that affairs had at last 
reached a point where one more step must 
be taken in Chile’s policy of Americanism, 
and where the primary recommendation 
of the Rio de Janeiro conference must be 
carried out. After conferring with the 
Senate, the President announced, on 
January 20, 1942, the severance of diplo- 
matic relations with the governments of 
Germany, Japan, and Italy. In this way, 
a unified Chile ratified her permanent 
adherence to the cause of liberty, Jinking 
herself with the nations of America led by 
the United States and its President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Further discussing the field of inter- 
national relations, Sefior Rios publicly 
thanked the Swiss government for its 
work in taking over Chilean interests in 
the Axis nations. In May 1943, Chile 
severed relations with the governments of 
Vichy, Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, 
and Switzerland again acted in its behalf. 

The President went on to speak of the 
visit of Vice President Wallace of the 
United States to Chile, and its significance 
in strengthening the bonds which hold 
these two nations together. He told also 
of the renewal of agreements with Argen- 
tina concerning the importation of frozen 
meat for Chile, and of the consideration 
by the two Governments of a plan for 
economic cooperation which might lead 
to a unified system of export and import 
duties. 

Because of the rapidity and importance 
of international developments, there was 
naturally a necessity for changes within 
Chile to compensate for the closing of its 
foreign markets, the scarcity of materials 
of prime necessity, the increase in the cost 
of living, etc. The President reviewed the 
various measures adopted by the govern- 


ment to offset, as far as possible, these re- 
sults of the world situation. One of the 
most important was the measure creating 
the Ministry of Economy and Commerce, 
to coordinate the activity of public agen- 
cies working in relation to the national 
economy. Among its duties are regulation 
of new export quotas, prevention of specu- 
lation and profiteering in the face of na- 
tional scarcities, and readjustment of the 
systems and movement of interchange. 
The bureaus and agencies grouped under 
the leadership of the new Ministry in- 
cluded: the Bureaus of Manufacturing In- 
dustries; of Mines and Petroleum; of 
Fisheries and Wild Life (which, with the 
Office of Agricultural Coordination, form 
the General Production Bureau); the 
General Board of Statistics; the General 
Subsistence and Price Commissariat; the 
National Council of Foreign Commerce; 
the Mining Bank; the Institute of Indus- 
trial Credit; and others. 

Measures taken by the Ministry of the 
Interior to preserve internal order in- 
cluded precautions for the prevention of 
espionage, the organization of a Civilian 
Defense Council, the condensation and 
grouping of various agencies of the Govern- 
ment under various ministries for a more 
unified and expeditious carrying out of 
their functions, the raising of requirements 
for the police and detective school to as- 
sure the continuance of its high standards 
of service, and the regulation of the ac- 
cumulation of income by public officials. 

As Sefior Rios pointed out, one of the 
country’s gravest problems results from the 
restrictions placed on petroleum and coal. 
The petroleum quota assigned to Chile 
by the Inter-American Petroleum Supply 
Pool is only 40 percent of the total (not 
including the amount used for war ma- 
chines) consumed in 1941, so that the ne- 
cessity for sacrifice and for fair and strict 
rationing is clear. Under the Petroleum 
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Supply Committee, the early mistakes of 
the rationing system were eliminated and 
rectified as far as possible. Careful atten- 
tion was paid to regulating quotas and to 
supplying gas and oil for agricultural 
machinery and for public transportation 
when, for lack of it, the volume and prices 
of articles of prime necessity might be 
affected. ‘The manufacture of gasogenes 
and the utilization of dehydrated ethyl 
alcohol in gasoline was promoted, and the 
Government invested 10,000,000 pesos in 
a search for new deposits of petroleum. 
The Supply Corporation also invested 
15,000,000 pesos in this last enterprise, 
and United States geological commissions 
are assisting in the surveys. 

Because of the petroleum scarcity, new 
ways had to be found to increase national 
coal production. Rationing of this com- 
modity had also been necessary, and, al- 
though coal production in 1942 was 67,019 
tons greater than in 1941, and 169,346 
greater than in 1940, these increases did 
not compensate for the reduction in 
petroleum importations or the new 
demands made on fuel as a result of the 
rapid realization of Chile’s industrial 
potentialities. 

Another problem about which the Gov- 
ernment was vastly concerned was the rise 
in the cost of living, a situation of national 
importance. ‘This rise was brought about 
by various legitimate causes and by other 
illegitimate ones, such as_ speculation. 
During the past year, the General Sub- 
sistence and Price Commissariat worked 
consistently for the benefit of the consumer, 
especially for the needy classes. Rents 
were regulated, plans were put into opera- 
tion for constructing low-cost housing 
units, and the distribution of imports and 
the authorization of exports were put 
under governmental control. As for the 
scarcity of meat, the Coordinating Com- 
mission of Fishing Industries worked so as 


to permit the government to supplement 
its meat supply with fish, the Government 
arranged for the purchase of cattle from 
Argentina, and deflected some meat sup- 
plies from remote provinces to the north 
and center of the country to achieve a 
fairer distribution in relation to population. 

Then there was the question of copper, 
a war material of great interest and use- 
fulness to the United States. Negotiations 
undertaken by the Government assured 
the cessation of speculation, the placing of 
reserves at the disposal of the United 
States or of Chile, and the safeguarding 
of internal consumption. Moreover, an 
agreement with the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany of the United States made provi- 
sions for the allocation of the total Chilean 
copper production, and _ studies were 
being made looking to an increase in the 
price of this commodity, for a continuation 
of the assurance of sales and of the normal 
rate of production, and for a rise in the 
workers’ standards of living. The govern- 
ment has also arranged for the introduction 
of the iron and steel industry into the 
country, which would put Chile in a 
position in which she could at least satisfy 
her own minimum needs. 

The President reviewed and commended 
the work of other Ministries, (in particular 
that of the Treasury), all of which carried 
out their programs for 1942 with a high 
degree of efficiency and success, and then 
turned to the report on public education, 
always a matter of extreme importance 
to the government. According to Senor 
Rios, primary schools received special 
attention. During the year, normal schools 
were instituted in Victoria and in Talca 
to prepare primary school teachers and 
to introduce vocational guidance courses 
into the regular curriculum. Plans were 
also made to raise teachers’ salaries. 

On the material side, the Society for the 
Construction of School Buildings com- 
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pleted in 1942 80 schools for 60,000 pupils 
and began construction of 28 more. The 
hope is that at the end of 1943 the country 
will have 100,000 primary school pupils 
established in comfortable buildings suit- 
ably furnished in accordance with the 
dictates of education and health. Attend- 
ance at public schools in 1942 was greater 
than in the year before, and the State was 
able to reach more than 150,000 children 
with assistance in the fields of food, cloth- 
ing, and health. But the President report- 
ed that the problem has by no means been 
solved. There are still more than 300,000 
children of school age who are notin school, 
primarily for reasons of poverty, isolation, 
lack of school buildings, especially in rural 
districts, and the scarcity of teachers. 

The number of public libraries increased 
by 10 percent during the year, and branches 
in schools and universities continued their 
satisfactory progress. The President re- 
called with justifiable pride the centennial 
of the University of Chile, which was 
celebrated during 1942 in commemoration 
of a life of distinguished service to the 
nation. The far-reaching reputation and 
the widespread influence of this university 
is proved by the fact that one-tenth of its 
student body is now composed of men and 
women from other American nations. 

After commending the efficiency of the 
armed forces, and remarking on the 
responsibility of the political parties in 
furthering the democratic way of life, the 
President reiterated his realization of his 
own responsibility to his people and his 
country, which are inextricably identified 
with the cause of free 
HCA.) VE 


humanity.—- 


Message of the President 
of Costa Rica 


Dr. Rafael A. Calderén Guardia, President 
of Costa Rica, sent his annual message to 


Congress on May 1, 1943, as a report on 
1942-43, the third year of his administra- 
tion. 

This was a year in which the country’s 
foreign relations were naturally the object 
of careful attention, and Costa Rica took 
pleasure in strengthening her ties with the 
other republics of the Hemisphere. Presi- 
dent Calder6n made official visits in 
Panama, Mexico, Chile, and Nicaragua. 
Cordial relations with the United States 
were symbolized by the elevation to rank 
of ambassador of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives exchanged by the two countries. 

Good progress was made on the work 
of fixing the southern boundary of the 
Republic; Costa Rican and Panamanian 
commissions worked together, with advice 
from the Chilean arbitrator, in accordance 
with the treaty signed in the preceding 
year at San José. 

When Rumania and Hungary severed 
relations with Brazil, Costa Rica replied 
by breaking off relations with Rumania 
and Hungary, in fulfillment of responsi- 
bilities undertaken at Buenos Aires, Lima, 
Panama, and Habana. 

In July 1942, laws of 1884 and 1894 
which had prohibited the entrance into 
the country of religious orders were 
repealed. 

Among the internal achievements of 
the year, President Calderon gave high 
place to the strengthening and broadening 
of the newly constructed framework of 
social security legislation. With this aim 
a section on social guarantees was added 
to the Constitution. It gives constitutional 
status to the nation’s protection of its 
children, its aged and infirm, and its 
underprivileged workers. The President 
himself proposed a clause conferring upon 
the social security administration complete 
independence of the Executive. 

A new labor code was drawn up to 
regulate individual and collective con- 
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tracts, wages, hours, working conditions, 
rest periods, accident compensation, and 
strikes, lockouts, and arbitration. Its 
provisions extend even to household 
workers and to workers at sea and on 
inland waters, and it completed its pro- 
tection by urging the promotion of co- 
operatives to care for the workers’ interests 
as consumers. President Calderon con- 
sidered this legislation “indispensable for 
consolidating that democracy whose de- 
fense is costing the world such great 
sacrifices.” 

In the sphere of finance, the report 
showed a drop of 13.34 percent in the 
national income; this was a greater de- 
crease than had been expected, and was 
caused largely by a decrease of 39.65 per- 
cent in the customs receipts. ‘The total 
revenues were 36,918 .078 colones and ex- 
penditures 48,513,205 colones. The public 
debt had increased; on December 31, 
1942, it reached 176,886,823 colones, as 
compared with the figure of 149,195,010 
colones for the year before. ‘The increase 
in the debt was caused partly by excess of 
regular expenditures over income, and 
partly by the nation’s investments in the 
Inter-American Highway and feeder roads. 

A series of laws ratifying presidential 
decrees prohibited all trading with enemy 
nations, and all trading in goods located 
in enemy countries or in enemy-controlled 
territories. A progressive capital tax was 
levied on enemy nationals within the 
country, for expenses of internment and 
for other defense purposes. Patents and 
trade marks held by enemy nationals were 
canceled. 

Stabilization of the financial and agri- 
cultural economy of Costa Rica was 
facilitated by a credit of $2,000,000 which 
was provided in July 1942 by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. ‘This credit 
supplied the necessary dollar exchange 
for maintaining indispensable imports. 


The Department of Agriculture, which 
had previously formed part of the De- 
partment of Development, was made in- 
dependent in 1942 and given jurisdiction 
over matters concerning the cattle indus- 
try, in addition to other subjects in its field. 
The new Department made an agreement 
with the Defense Supplies Corporation of 
the United States for the growing of cin- 
chona; Costa Rica provides 10,000 acres 
of land, which revert to her at the end of 
25 years with trees and any buildings 
erected. By another contract between 
the two countries, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs engaged to buy at 
fixed prices all garden produce in excess 
of Costa Rica’s own needs for food and 
seed, such needs to be determined by the 
Costa Rican Department of Agriculture. 

An event of far-reaching significance for 
agriculture as well as for American in- 
terests and inter-American relationships 
took place in March 1943 when Vice 
President Wallace laid the cornerstone for 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural. Sciences. Turrialba, Costa Rica, 
was the location chosen for this important 
study center, upon recommendation of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. The school had already taken 
possession of part of the 2,500 acres con- 
tributed by the Costa Rican government, 
and work was under way on the buildings. 

Through the Coffee Quota Board the 
Department of Agriculture regulated coffee 
exports in accordance with international 
agreements. Sugar also was brought un- 
der control, through the Board of Protec- 
tion for Sugar Cultivation, which receives 
the sugar, sells it at fixed prices, reimburses 
the producers, and acts to prevent over- 
production. 

In the field of education, President 
Calder6én reported with satisfaction that 
enrollment in primary and _ secondary 
schools, both public and private, and also 
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in the national university, was larger than 
ever before. Twenty percent of the na- 
tion’s expenditures were devoted to educa- 
tional purposes. 

Two new schools with special aims were 
founded during the year. One is a 
technical industrial school in Desampara- 
dos, designed to lead the way to increased 
provision for vocational education. The 
other, in Atenas, is a complementary 
secondary school, which it is hoped will be 
followed by similar schools in other small 
towns, so that many pupils in the provinces 
may be able to finish the first part of their 
secondary course at a school near home. 

In September 1942, Costa Rica was host 
to the Ministers of Education of the Cen- 
tral American republics. This important 
first meeting, held in San José, adopted a 
plan of coordination which brings into 
harmony curricula and systems of school 
certification in the six Central American 
republics. 

The Department of Public Health 
reached into all parts of the country, ready 
with help in time of need, and guarding 
against disease by preventive measures. 
Health centers were established, filter 
plants and storage tanks were built, 
drainage and sewer facilities were extended, 
and sanitary facilities in private homes 
were inspected. Ground was bought for 
a new hospital for tuberculosis patients. 

Visiting nurses made 69,400 home 
visits. Officials of the Bureau of Maternal 
Protection not only attended 15,783 child 
patients in its clinics but assisted at one 
out of every three births throughout the 
nation. The Anti-Tuberculosis Social Serv- 
ice increased its visits from its 1941 figure 
of 2,751 to 8,937. Fluoroscopic examina- 
tions were made to the number of 32,301, 
of which 2.94 percent disclosed active 
cases. 

To meet the rising cost of medicines the 
Bureau made room in its own building for 


a public dispensary and pharmacy, with a 
new section for parenteral preparations. 

The Cancer Institute extended the range 
of its services, attending many new cases. 
Plans were made for beginning radio and 
X-ray treatments in the near future. 
With the help of the Cooperative Inter- 
American Public Health Service a build- 
ing was bought to serve as headquarters 
for the Institute’s work. 

The Bureau of Epidemiology handled 
three epidemics in the course of the year— 
grippe, whooping cough, and measles. 
Inoculations against diphtheria and ty- 
phoid fever rose to 4,502 and 9,895, 
respectively. 

Rural hygiene received continued atten- 
tion. New sanitary units were established 
and improved equipment added, including 
seven X-ray outfits bought with the help 
of the Cooperative Inter-American Serv- 
ice. Fourteen pumps were installed to 
increase the supply of potable water. A 
workshop was opened in the Health De- 
partment’s building, to provide the rural 
units with metal operating tables and other 
apparatus now difficult to obtain. 

Recognizing the basic importance to 
health of proper nutrition, the Depari- 
ment organized in 1942 a Food Control 
Section and a School Lunch Section. The 
latter has already opened its first lunch 
center, which serves the double end of 
providing children with a nourishing meal 
and instructing them in matters of diet. 
In addition to these services, 10,000 chil- 
dren in 57 schools were supplied with 
shoes. 

The Cooperative Inter-American Public 
Health Service, which furnished the means 
for many of these needed measures, is a 
project undertaken jointly by the govern- 
ments of Costa Rica and the United 
States. Its funds were contributed partly 
by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
and partly by the government of Costa 
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Rica and the municipalities of San José 
and Heredia. Its two heads are the Costa 
Rican Secretary of Public Health and a 
representative of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The year saw several advances toward 
the reorganized penal administration that 
the government hopes soon to bring about. 
A technical supervisor was engaged to 
systematize the labor of prisoners, for the 
double purpose of contributing to the 
support of the families involved and 
developing abilities likely to be useful to 
the prisoners after their release. A redis- 
tribution of the prison population was 
arranged so that dangerous criminals and 
those serving sentences of more than ten 
years could be confined in a special prison, 
using the national penitentiary for those 
with sentences between three months and 
ten years, and leaving for the provincial 
jails those serving terms of less than three 
months. 

Public security called for an increase in 
military forces throughout the country, 
and strategic points were garrisoned in 
accordance with plans of the United 
Nations. War time necessities obliged 
the President to ask Congress for continued 
suspension of the privileges guaranteed in 
nine articles of the Constitution. His 
requests were granted, with confidence 
that the emergency powers of the Executive 
would not be misused. President Calderén 
repeated his appreciation of this mark of 
trust, and closed his message with further 
expressions of gratitude to the members 
of Congress for their generous coopera- 
tion during the past year.—C. C. C. 


Message of the President 
of El Salvador 


At the opening session of the national Leg- 
islature on February 18, 1943, General 
Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez, Presi- 


dent of El Salvador, read his annual mes- 
sage, a summary of his administration for 
the year 1942 which was amplified at later 
sessions by reports from the members of his 
Cabinet. 

President Martinez spoke with feeling of 
the regret with which his government had 
severed relations with that of Vichy, a 
government no longer capable of independ- 
ent action, and connected only in name 
with that French people whose gifts to the 
world have been so deeply valued by El 
Salvador. 

Ties with the United States were greatly 
strengthened during 1942 by interchange 
of visits and by cooperation on various for- 
ward-looking projects. Prominent among 
these was the great Inter-American High- 
way, which was constructed with a base of 
asphalt macadam from the Guatemalan 
frontier to San Miguel. The new Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, which is to pro- 
mote the cultivation of rubber, fibers, and 
insecticides in El Salvador, besides investi- 
gating various problems of tropical agricul- 
ture and cooperating with other agricul- 
tural centers on this continent, will be 
supervised by a joint committee represent- 
ing the two countries; both countries con- 
tribute toward the running expenses, and 
the United States provides technicians 
while El Salvador supplies land, light, 
water, and buildings. Other joint under- 
takings begun in 1942 will provide 
increased water supplies and improved 
drainage facilities, and will help in the 
control of endemic and epidemic diseases. 

Close relations were maintained with 
the Pan American Union, and with the 
other American republics. A system of 
gasoline coupon exchange was worked 
out with Guatemala to facilitate travel and 
trade between the two countries. The 
trade treaty with Guatemala was clarified 
by an agreement that articles in which 85 
percent of the material is Guatemalan shall 
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be regarded as articles of Guatemalan 
origin, and shall therefore, in accordance 
with the existing trade treaty between the 
two countries, be exempt from import 
duties in El Salvador; and vice versa. It 
was also agreed that during present con- 
ditions the provisions of the trade treaty 
shall not apply to raw cotton or to articles 
made of cotton yarn. Wines from Guate- 
mala were excluded from the provisions of 
the treaty unless their alcoholic content 
is,6°G-7or: less: 

El Salvador was represented at Pan 
American conferences held in 1942 in 
New York, Washington, Mexico City, 
Habana, San José, Rio de Janeiro, Santi- 
ago, Chile, and Buenos Aires. 

Abnormal trade conditions have borne 
with special weight upon El Salvador, be- 
cause of the extent to which coffee over- 
shadows the other crops of the country, 
and also because in El Salvador coffee is a 
seasonal crop. ‘The Committee on Coffee 
Exports and the Salvadorean Coffee 
Company attacked the coffee problem 
vigorously throughout the year. They 
cooperated with the Inter-American Cof- 
fee Board in Washington, and the industry 
was Carried safely through a perilous year. 

Cotton plantings were greatly increased 
during 1942, and as soon as it is possible 
to acquire the needed machinery the cot- 
ton textile industry will probably be much 
expanded. The Cotton Cooperative of El 
Salvador, Limited, controls the sale of all 
the cotton used in spinning and weaving 
within the country. Growers must be 
members of the Cotton Cooperative, and 
must be licensed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Flour bags and sugar sacks 
are now being made of cotton instead of 
ques 

Continued campaigns against the depre- 
dations of locusts were successful to the 
extent of avoiding a serious crisis. Com- 
plete eradication of the pest would require 


the combined efforts of neighboring coun- 
tries under a continental. plan; such 
cooperation was proposed by the delegate 
of El Salvador at the Second Inter- 
American Conference of Agriculture in 
Mexico City. In the meantime a certain 
degree of control was accomplished by 
plowing up lands where the insects had 
laid their eggs, beating down the adult 
locusts with branches and burying them in 
ditches, and noting the direction taken by 
those that escaped in order that farmers in 
their line of flight might be warned: 
Studies were also made of a parasite fly 
which it is hoped may serve as a natural 
control. 

The Salvadorean Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission contributed to 
ward the stabilization of national economy 
by investigating the growing of medicinal 
plants such as belladonna, aconite, and 
ipecac, and the cultivation of roselle as a 
fiber plant. ‘The Commission also gave its 
attention to various gasogenes, to shark- 
liver oil, and to the distillation products of 
lignites found in E] Salvador. 

The Committee on Economic Coordina- 
tion, through its Sub-Committee on Fuels, 
conducted the rationing of gasoline and 
fuel oil with the aim of keeping up public 
transportation by drastic limitations on the 
use of private cars. Public transportation 
suffered some decrease, but enough was 
maintained to keep up necessary local com- 
munications and to avoid the dislocations 
of local economy which would have re- 
sulted from dismissal of employees. Exper- 
iments were made in the use of alcohol as 
a fuel, and also in the use of various stabiliz- 
ers; absolute ethyl alcohol is not produced 
in El Salvador, and the 94 percent Gay- 
Lussac ethyl alcohol which can be made is 
not sufficiently stable for the purpose. One 
of the mixtures studied in this connection 
made use of the native castor oil. New 
tires and tubes in stock were attached by 
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the government, as well as steel for tires, 
and wires and cables made of copper. 

In the fiscal history of the year an event 
of importance was the conversion of part 
of the public debt by a timely purchase of 
external bonds, the principal and interest 
amounting to $1,807,202. Gold in the 
Banco Central de Reserva, which had been 
valued at 70 colones an ounce, was revalued 
at 87.50 by decree of the National Legisla- 
ture, in accordance with the change in the 
value of the colén. Gold production in 
the country was lower than in 1941 be- 
cause of lack of some of the materials 
necessary in mining. 

(Re syeanis) expenditures; 20,291,755 
colones, exceeded the revenues, 20,146,835 
colones, by a small deficit, arising soleiy 
from war conditions. ‘The administration 
refused to permit national decrease in na- 
tional income through any reductions in sal- 
aries of government employees or through 
delays in paying them. New tolls and new 
cigarette taxes were imposed, collection 
of admission taxes at public spectacles 
was more rigorously supervised, and the 
tax yield was further increased by requir- 
ing that automobile licenses, telephone 
permits, and licenses for sugar mills and 
cotton and coffee enterprises be issued only 
after proof that income taxes had been paid 
to date. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction 
endeavored to strengthen the school 
system through better coordination and 
through improvement in the quality of 
teaching. Courses for teachers were given 
in San Salvador and in other cities. A 
new quarterly magazine was founded, to 
bring to the teachers of the country not 
only discussions of professional problems 
but also materials for further widening 
their own intellectual horizons. A com- 
mission was set up to work out plans for 
integrating the programs of the primary 
schools with those of the secondary schools. 


The Ministry also opened up the problem 
of coordinating private schools with public, 
and explored some of the difficulties 
involved. 

War conditions called for difficult deci- 
sions and new departures during the year, 
but immediate problems were not allowed 
to obscure the larger implications of post- 
war developments. ‘Through its Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, El Salvador shared in 
the preliminary recommendations on post- 
war problems formulated at the request of 
the Pan American Union by the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee at Rio de 
Janeiro; and the affairs of all the ministries 
were guided by the spirit of the President’s 
admonition that “‘the battle of peace will be 
much more difficult, and must be won at 
all costs, because the men of the demo- 
cratic powers who are struggling on the 
battlefields are offering up their lives in 
order that the citizens of the world may 
have a better life, and in order that we 
may not have after the war the spectacle 
of able-bodied men unable to find work, 
and of maimed men begging for alms.”’ 

“The demands of public welfare are 
constantly increasing,” continued Presi- 
dent Martinez, reminding his hearers. 
that there is a saying in the United States 
that one must “‘give till it hurts.” Some 
500,000 persons received hospital care 
during 1942 in the civil hospitals of El 
Salvador. Services were decentralized as 
far as possible, in order that patients might 
be spared the necessity of long journeys. 
The year showed good progress in ma- 
ternity care and child welfare work, as 
well as in the campaign against venereal 
diseases. Important drainage and sanita- 
tion projects were undertaken; and scien- 
tists in government laboratories demon- 
strated that Shzgella and Salmonella play a 
part in the etiology of gastro-enteritis. 

Thirteen more Rural Credit Funds were 
established, making a total of sixteen in 
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operation at the close of the year, with 
plans under way for more. These Rural 
Credit Funds provide badly needed facili- 
ties by which persons of small income may 
obtain loans at low interest rates, offering 
as security the tools, livestock, etc., which 
they already possess, and which they may 
continue to use in the course of their work. 
We must begin now, said President 
Martinez, to make this and other plans to 
ease the difficulties in the path of the rural 
laborer; changes of this kind are needed 
for solution of some of the serious problems 
of the post-war period, because ‘‘we 
cannot ask any human being to direct his 
thoughts toward the right and good while 
he and his family are without the necessi- 
ties of life, the necessities of a wholesome 
Mige am Ce(Ox (Ge 


Message of the President 
of Nicaragua 


In his annual message to Congress, deliv- 
ered at the opening session of that body on 
April 15, 1943, President Anastasio Somoza 
of Nicaragua concerned himself chiefly 
with Nicaragua’s part in the war, discus- 
sing the problems arising out of the nation’s 
participation, both directly and indirectly, 
and the measures taken for their solution. 

“The vital question in carrying out my 
work as Chief Executive,” said President 
Somoza, ‘‘has been my constant determi- 
nation that Nicaragua should increase its 
cooperation with the United Nations, to 
the cause of which our nation has been 
fully devoted from the very first, through 
love of liberty and out of faith in the 
democratic doctrines which have served 
as foundation stones for our national insti- 
tutions. With this constant intention, the 
Government of the Republic has endeavor- 
ed to strengthen still more the fraternal 
bond with the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 


In accordance with this policy of cooper- 
ation, Nicaragua put temporarily at the 
disposal of the United States a zone 
around the port of Corinto, which is 
rapidly being converted into a military 
base for the defense of Nicaragua, Central 
America, and the continent. The Repub- 
lic further assisted by increasing the pro- 
duction of essential raw materials and 
articles of prime necessity. Rubber, for 
example, was declared an article of prime 
necessity, and for the duration of the war 
is to be exploited to the full and without 
payment of taxes, under the direct super- 
vision of the government. On November 
10, 1942, Nicaragua followed the policy 
of the United States by suspending rela- 
tions with the Vichy Government, although 
continuing friendly to the Free French. 

The war inevitably gave rise to a host 
of economic problems within the country. 
Foreign commerce was restricted by limi- 
tations on shipping; industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery as well as other 
necessary articles became scarce; customs 
receipts necessarily dwindled. The gov- 
ernment did not, however, fail to meet 
these problems with remedial measures. 
Total income in 1941-42 was 40,724,650 
cérdobas, and at the end of the fiscal year 
there was a surplus of several million 
cérdobas. The budget for 1942-43, total- 
ing 37,792,314 cérdobas, exceeds the ex- 
penditures budgeted for 1941-42 by 3,850,- 
644 cérdobas, largely due to increased 
highway construction, both for the general 
economic progress of the country and for 
continental defense. However, the Presi- 
dent reported that the collection of internal 
revenues appeared to be proceeding so 
satisfactorily that a treasury surplus for the 
current year also seemed probable. 

The rising cost of living was one of the 
chief problems of the year, although the 
government took various steps to stabilize 
prices, especially through the creation of 
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the Price and Trade Control Board. ‘The 
President announced that salaries of gov- 
ernment employees would be increased by 
25 percent in the next fiscal year. It is 
interesting to note that for the first time 
over half a million cérdobas in savings, 
mostly by working people, were deposited 
in the National Popular Credit Bank. In 
view of this economic trend, the President 
said, he would present to the Legislature 
proposals for measures to increase the 
power of the Bank, to enable it to make 
loans at low interest rates for the expansion 
of industry. 

The government did not complete the 
reorganization of the monetary and bank- 
ing systems mentioned in previous messages 
but endeavored as far as possible to 
revise them, modifying them to conform 
to the new wartime economy. Reorgan- 
ization of control over foreign exchange 
and of the Import-Export Office of the 
National Bank in harmony with the 
reorganization of the Bank itself as a 
state institution in which commerce and 
industry are represented, as well as the 
creation of the General Warehouses, 
which have enabled the farmer and small 
manufacturer to get profitable prices for 
their products, all testify to this work. 
The restriction of imports made it possible 
to reduce import control to a simple 
registration procedure, while this in tura 
made it umnecessary to preserve the 
Exchange Commission, the functions of 
this organization having been given over 
to the National Bank. 

In spite of wartime difficulties, the 
public debt, both national and foreign, 
was punctually paid, and the President 
stated that measures were being taken 
towards the complete cancellation of the 
remainder of certain bonds of the national 
debt. Numerous laws and regulations of 
a financial nature, especially a number 
concerning the funds and property of 


enemy nationals, were issued as a means 
for cooperating with the cause of the 
United Nations. The security of Nicara- 
gua’s economy and finances was in no 
small degree aided by the United States. 

The United States also actively co- 
operated with Nicaragua in the building 
of the Atlantic Highway, now completed. 
Furthermore, the United States is to supply 
two-thirds of the cost of the Inter-American 
Highway through Nicaragua, the other 
third to be supplied by Nicaraguan funds. 
In addition to these two most important 
highways, the President enumerated many 
other roads, recently completed, under 
construction, or planned for the future. 
During the year a sum totaling 1,153,000 
cérdobas was allocated for the purchase of 
22 buildings for schools, land for 5 air- 
ports, 15 public buildings, highway rights- 
of-way, and other public works. 

The Army continued to prepare to do 
its part in the world conflict, while the 
Military Academy not only trained 36 
cadets as military officers, but gave 
scholarships to students from Panama and 
other countries of Central America; to the 
School of Military Pilots was added a 
School of Civil Aviation. The President 
mentioned a projected increase in the 
salaries of officers and soldiers in the new 
budget to conform to the rise in the cost of 
living, and stated his hope that within the 
next year a law would regulate compulsory 
military service to fit new conditions. The 
militarization of communications, sanita- 
tion, and the customs houses was intended 
to make these services rapid and effective. 

The National Radio, with 50 stations, 
served the whole Republic and communi- 
cated with other countries as well. The 
Pacific Railroad continued active, repair- 
ing and adding to its equipment. 

The President gave a highly favorable 
account of the progress of the schools dur- 
ing the year, mentioning the work of the 
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elementary and normal schools and the 
Central University, and the opening at 
Managua of a new normal school build- 
ing named ‘Franklin D. Roosevelt.” A 
conference of Ministers of Education of 
Central America, which met in San José, 
Costa Rica, resulted in various important 
resolutions and decisions. Workers’ 
Schools were founded to give technical 
training to their students. Moreover, the 
President stated, every effort was being 
made to increase the salaries of teachers as 
much as possible. 

As a result of the agreement of July 3, 
1942, between the General Health Office 
of Nicaragua and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs of the United States, 
Nicaragua was provided with an Inter- 
American Cooperative Service for Public 
Health with financial backing of $500,000. 
With the aid of this service, many advances 
were made in the health and sanitation of 
the country, including the creation of 
sanitary units in many parts of the coun- 
try, improvement of sanitary facilities, 
health education, and dispensaries. Ma- 
nagua received a new drainage and water 
supply system. Plans for establishment of 
a new school for nurses were announced 
by the President. 

In agriculture, the United States coop- 
erated with Nicaragua in the installation 
of two agricultural experiment stations 
and entered into an agreement to buy 
Nicaragua’s exportable cotton. Progress 
was made also in the livestock industry, 
and the Government worked likewise to 
spread the knowledge of modern agricul- 
tural methods among the farmers of the 
country. 


Conservation Section in the 
Pan American Union 


In 1940, the Convention on Nature Pro- 
tection and Wild Life Preservation in the 


Western Hemisphere was opened in the 
Pan American Union for signature by the 
American States. Two years later, the 
Convention became effective after the 
fifth ratification had been deposited in the 
Pan American Union. So far, seven 
countries (the Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, the 
United States, and Venezuela) have de- 
posited their ratifications. 

To carry out the provisions of the Con- 
vention, a Conservation Section was estab- 
lished on July 1, 1943, in the Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union. The project was 
launched for a 3-year period, but it is 
hoped to make it a permanent service. 
The new section is directed by Mr. 
William Vogt, a well-known ornithologist, 
whose experience in conservation activities 
in many of the American republics has 
been extensive. 

One phase of the duties of the section 
will be the collection of data on natural 
resources and conservation practices in the 
hemisphere. The other and most impor- 
tant phase, however, will be conducted in 
the field. In this:connection, Mr. Vogt 
left the United States in November for 
Latin America where he will cooperate 
with the various governments, at their 
invitation, in connection with a series of 
conservation programs. These will in- 
clude the recommendation of areas for the 
establishment of national parks and monu- 
ments and wild-life reserves, recommenda- 
tions for conservation legislation, advice 
in matters relating to wild-life management, 
and a broad program of conservation edu- 
cation. To illustrate the many lectures he 
plans to give, Mr. Vogt will use his own 
color films and slides of national parks 
and monuments from as many American 
countries as possible. ‘The purpose of these 
lectures is to demonstrate the importance, 
methods, and feasibility of conservation of 
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fauna and flora, other natural resources, 
and archeological and historical sites. 

From time to time the Conservation 
Section will issue publications and reports 
on its activities and on conservation in the 
Americas. 

Funds for three years’ expenses of the 
section were supplied by the United States 
Government through the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


Mextco-United States 
petroleum settlement 


The manner and conditions of payment of 
compensation to the United States Govern- 
ment for the benefit of certain American 
nationals who sustained losses as a conse- 
quence of the expropriation of petroleum 
properties in Mexico in March 1938 were 
agreed upon September 29, 1943, through 
notes exchanged by the Acting Secretary 
of State of the United States and the 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Mexico. 
This exchange of notes was the second and 
final step taken by the two Governments to 
implement the basic agreement of Novem- 
ber 19, 1941, in which they agreed that 
each would appoint an expert to determine 
the just compensation to be paid American 
nationals whose properties, rights, or 
interests were affected to their detriment 
by acts of the Government of Mexico 
subsequent to March 17, 1938. At the 
time of the exchange of the notes of No- 
vember 19, 1941, the Mexican Govern- 
ment made a deposit of $9,000,000 on 
account of the compensation to be paid. 

The first step in the implementation of 
the agreement of November 19, 1941, was 
the preparation and submission of the 
joint report of April 17, 1942, by two 
experts, Morris L. Cooke, representing the 
United States, and Manuel J. Zevada, 
representing the Republic of Mexico. 
That report placed a valuation of $23,- 


995,991 on the losses sustained by Ameri- 
can nationals, including all elements of 
tangible and intangible value, and pro- 
vided for interest at three percent per 
annum from March 18, 1938, to the date 
of fina] settlement on all balances due; 
and the valuation was, in conformity with 
the basic agreement, final. 

The manner and conditions of payment 
by the Government of Mexico to the 
Government of the United States were 
fixed in the notes exchanged September 
29, 1943, as follows: 


The amount due was $23,995,991 plus $5,141,- 
709.84 interest at three percent per annum on all 
unpaid balances from March 18, 1938, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1947, the date set for the final payment; a 
total of $29,137,700.84. 

After deducting the $9,000,000 deposited in 
cash by the Government of Mexico at the time of 
the signing of the agreement of November 19, 1941, 
the balance due was $20,137,700.84. 

The balance was to be paid in the following in- 
stallments: $3,796,391.04 on September 30, 1943, 
and the balance in four equal annual installments, 
each of $4,085,327.45. 


§T00 essay contest 


This contest is being opened to college 
students of Spanish and Latin American 
history by the Campana de la Libertad 
of Montevideo, Uruguay, under the 
sponsorship in the United States of the 
Pan American League. 

The Campana de la Libertad, which 
means Liberty Bell, was created by a 
group of Uruguayan citizens as a reaction 
to the treasonous Japanese attack against 
the United States, December 7, 1941. 
It is based upon the following three prin- 
ciples: 1, Solidarity with the United States 
in the present struggle; 2, fraternity among 
the peoples of the Americas; 3, defense of 
democratic ideals. 

The Campana de la Libertad, in spite 
of its youth, possesses already 10,000 
members who have signed a document 
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declaring their faith in democratic ideals 
and their support of the cause of the 
United States. The dues paid in by the 
members minus costs are given 10 percent 
to the Uruguayan Red Cross and 90 per- 
cent to the American Red Cross. Mate- 
rials valued iat many thousands of pesos 
have been sent by the organization from 
Montevideo. ha 

Dr. Iglesias Castellanos, President of 
the Campana de la Libertad, has an- 
nounced the following with regard to 
the contest: 

1. Supject.—The subject of the essay 
contest shall be JOSE GERVASIO 
ARTIGAS, the father of Uruguayan 
independence. 

227 limite he siitle of the: essay shall 
be Actualidad de las ideas de Artigas (Time- 
liness of the philosophy of Artigas). 

3. ENTRANTS.—The contest is open to 
college students of Spanish and of Latin 
American History. 

4, REQUIREMENTS.—The essay must be 
written in Spanish by United States stu- 
dents who are studying Spanish as a 
foreign language. The essay should not 
exceed 1,000 words in length, and must 
be in by April 30, 1944. 

5; PRizeE:— Che ‘prize ‘ offered is- one 
hundred dollars and a diploma. 

6. Jupces.—The jury will be composed 
of one delegate from the University, the 
cultural relations officers of the United 
States Embassy in Montevideo, and 
one delegate from the Campana de la 
Libertad. 

All essays must be sent to the Pan Ameri- 
can League International Headquarters, 
845 Ingraham Bldg., Miami 32, Fla., for 
forwarding to Montevideo. 

To facilitate the study of those taking 
part in the contest, the Campana de la 
Libertad suggests the following books: 


1. Acevedo, Eduardo: José Artigas: Alegato His- 
torico. 


2. Acevedo, Eduardo: Anales Histéricos del Uru- 

guay. 

3. Blanco Acevedo, Pablo: El Federalismo de 

Artigas y la Independencia Nacional. 

4. Maria, Isidoro de: Rasgos Biograficos de Hom- 

bres Notables del Uruguay. 

5. Silva Vila, Juan: Ideario de Artigas. . 

6. Zorrilla de San Martin, Juan: La Epopeya de 

Artigas. 

7. Manning, W. R.: Diplomatic correspondence 
of the United States concerning the inde- 
pendence of the Latin-American nations. 

. Sosa, Jesualdo: Artzgas. 


lee) 


Schools and camps in Chile 


Articles in recent issues of El Mercurio, a 
daily newspaper of Santiago, have dis- 
cussed the work of two subsidized welfare 
agencies in furthering the cause of social 
and intellectual progress throughout the 
country. Judged by their accomplish- 
ments, these societies, the School Welfare 
Board (Junta de Beneficencia Escolar) and 
the Society for the Construction of School 
Buildings (La Sociedad Constructora de Esta- 
blecimientos Escolares), are truly worthy of 
praise. With headquarters in Santiago, 
and offices in every province, they have 
worked hard and successfully. 

The School Welfare Board is an agency 
which, in an attempt to combat malnutri- 
tion and its resulting diseases, provides 
free vacations in supervised camps for 
underprivileged school children. At its 
annual meeting in Santiago on July 26 of 
this year, the president, Senorita Elvira 
Santa Cruz, reported that, in spite of the 
increases in living costs, and the fact that 
the amount of money granted to the 
society by the government remains the 
same, the number of pupils benefiting by 
the colonias escolares, or summer camps, has 
not decreased. More than 6,000 primary 
school children from all over the country 
were given happy and healthful vacations 
during the year. At the camp “‘Presidente 
Alessandri’”’ in Refiaca, 800 boys and girls 
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PUNTA ARENAS, THE MOST SOUTHERN CITY IN CHILE 


were entertained during the summer 
months, and groups of 150 went through- 
out the autumn, winter, and spring. 
The society is working now on the proj- 
ect of a camp for tuberculous children 
and for those who have been exposed to the 
disease. The camp is to be built on an 
estate willed to the society, and is to be 
financed with the help of the government 
and through individual contributions. 
During the year, public school pupils 
have been enjoying the facilities and 
privileges of the new school buildings 
erected for them under the auspices of the 
Society for the Construction of School 
Buildings. This society was created by a 
presidential decree in 1937, its president 
appointed by the President of the Re- 
public, and its goals and functions defined 
in its title. The proof of its worth is 
clearly visible in the schools erected since 


its organization—80 during the year 1942 
alone. Substantial, commodious, and well 
distributed, they are a monument to the 
people who have realized the value of 
education in a program of social better- 
In the great earthquake of 1939, 
the newly built schoolhouse at Parral 
was one of the few buildings left standing 
in the city after the disaster. During the 


ment. 


‘rehabilitation period, it housed the town 


offices as well as sheltered refugees. 
Recently, under its regular govern- 
mental subsidy, and with the further 
financial aid of the Chilean Company of 
Interoceanic Navigation (La Compania 
Chilena de Navegacién Interocednica) and of 
the Menéndez Behety Society, an agency 
working chiefly for the improvement of 
Magallanes, the Society for the Construc- 
tion of School Buildings has been able to 
promise new schools for that remote 
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province. They will be built in the towns 
of Punta Arenas, Porvenir, and Puerto 
Natale’, and will be especially equipped to 
withstand the intense cold prevalent in 
those latitudes. 


Peruvian School of Soctal Service 


To prepare social workers for Peru, 
workers who would realize the importance 
of the amelioration of the social, moral, 
physical, and economic condition of the 
families of the working classes, workers 
capable of clear judgment and well-con- 
sidered action, a Presidential Decree estab- 
lished the Peruvian School of Social Serv- 
ice in Lima in 1937. The present director, 
Senorita Maria Rosario Araoz, visited 
Europe in 1939 for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing herself with the work done there in the 
field of education for social work. She has 
had extensive experience as an educational 
administrator and is a graduate of the 
Women’s Teachers College of Lima. 

The equivalent of a high school educa- 
tion is required for admission to the school, 
and the course consists of two and one-half 
years’ academic study, with an additional 
half year of professional experience under 
supervision. The field work is done in 
various agencies of the city—schools, hos- 
pitals, charitable institutions, prisons, and 
the like. The academic curriculum, along 
with the regular social service courses, in- 
cludes the study of the elements of law, 
home economics, hygiene, medicine, path- 
ology, psychiatry, statistics, budgeting, and 
public administration. English is also 
taught so that the students will be able to 
profit from new developments in the field 
of social service work in the United States, 
and a course in Quechua is given for those 
who are preparing to work among the 
Indians. The students are required to 
write theses, some of which have been 
published in Peruvian journals and _ re- 
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views. Most members of the faculty are 
professors from the University of San 
Marcos and from the Catholic University. 
At stated times, the faculty and students 
meet for discussion of the results of their 
research, and of national sociological 
problems. 

According to a resolution of July 27, 
1942, the School of Social Service is to 
organize a series of review courses every 
two years for the benefit of its graduates. 
These courses are to give special emphasis 
to changes and developments in the field 
of social work, and to matters not previ- 
ously considered in the regular courses. 
Social workers employed by the govern- 
ment will be required to attend these 
courses at least once in every four years. 


Hemisphere pageant at a 
Cleveland school 


In Cleveland, Ohio, the June 1943 class 
at Lincoln High School built its commence- 
ment program around the theme ‘“‘Inter- 
American Cooperation beneath Flags of 
Freedom.” 

A large plywood map of the Western 
Hemisphere formed the background for 
the program. The white-clad girl gradu- 
ates and boys dressed in maroon were 
seated on the stage in a formation that 
showed a huge V of the darker clothes 
against a background of white. Flags of 
the Hemisphere were carried in a pro- 
cessional and held along the sides of the 
stage. With an accompaniment of appro- 
priate music, groups of speakers from 
among the graduates outlined the birth 
of Latin American independence and 
the building of the American family of 
nations. 

Then came a pageant honoring the 
flags of the Hemisphere. As each flag 
was brought forward, its bearer escorted 
by the Spirit of Inter-America, the na- 
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tional anthem was played and the flag 
spotlighted while one of the young speakers 
paid tribute to the flag and its country, 
and a colored plywood cut-out of correct 
size and shape was superimposed in its 
proper place on the large map at the back 
of the stage. The vivid and impressive 
ceremony closed with a valedictory ad- 
dress on “‘Highways to Permanent Friend- 
ship,’ and a “Battle Hymn of the 
Americas,” set to the familiar tune and 


sung by the entire class. Flags of all the 
American nations were waved to mark the 
chorus—the large banners which had 
figured in the pageant and smaller pen- 
nants held by all the graduates. 

Special messages of congratulation were 
received by the school from the presidents 
of several of the Central American re- 
publics, from ambassadors of republics in 
Central and South America, and from the 
Prime Minister of Canada. 


a 
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Luis BARRos BorGoNo.— Chilean writer, 
diplomat, and statesman. Born in San- 
tiago on March 25, 1858. Educated at the 
National Institute and the University of 
Chile, where he received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws in 1880, and later held 
positions as Professor of History, and as 
Dean of Philosophy and Education. Also 
taught at the Catholic University. Noted 
for his works of historical and biographical 
research. Long and distinguished career 
in politics and public service during which 
some of his outstanding posts were Chief of 
the Diplomatic Section of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs (1883), Minister of War 
and Marine (1889 and 1902), president of 
the Mortgage Credit Bank for many years 
after his appointment in 1910, various 
times Minister of Foreign Affairs and of 
Finance, candidate for the Presidency of 
the Republic (defeated) in 1920, Vice 
President of the Republic and acting Presi- 
dent in 1925, Ambassador to Argentina 
(resigned in 1938). Political activities 
included promoting pacts of friendship 
between Chile and Bolivia in 1895, and 


responsibility for the inclusion of Chile in 
the League of Nations. Member of many 
learned societies, he was decorated by 
Belgium, Italy, and Spain. Died in 
Santiago, July 26, 1943. 

ENRIQUE GEENZIER.—Panamanian jour- 
nalist, poet, diplomat, and statesman. 
Born July 12, 1888, in Chitré. Brilliant 
career in public service, beginning as Sec- 
retary of the legation in Costa Rica in 
1915, progressing to Head of the Consular 
Bureau in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(1917-1918), private secretary to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic (1918), attaché and 
secretary of the legation in Washington 
(1919-1921), Undersecretary of Foreign 
Affairs (1921-1924), Consul General in 
New York (1928-1931), and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (1931-1932). Received 
decorations and honors from Venezuela, 
Péru, Ecuador, and France. Was awarded 
first prize in the Juegos Florales in Panama 
City in 1916 for his work Salmo de Vida, 
commemorating the third centenary of the 
death of Cervantes. Author of various 
literary works, both poetry and prose, and 
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of numerous articles on political, social, 
and economic subjects, published in Pana- 
manian magazines under the pen name of 
Edmundo Gaston. Died in Panama City, 
September 21, 1943, at the age of 56. 

SaBA H. Sueyro.—Vice president of Ar- 
gentina in the government of General 
Ramirez and naval expert on mines and 
torpedoes. Graduated from the Argentine 
Naval College in 1910 and completed his 
training with the United States Fleet. 
Began his naval career as commander of a 
minesweeper squadron, and became execu- 


tive officer of the cruiser Buenos Aires. 
Elevated to command of a cruiser division 
and a torpedo and mine division of the 
Third Naval District of Argentina. As 
Rear Admiral, commanded the Rio San- 
tiago naval base. Made several trips to 
the United States, the last in December 
1942, when he arrived as leader of an 
Argentine commission to negotiate for arms 
purchases. Entered Argentine government 
in June 1943 as Vice President under Gen- 
eral Rawson. Died in Buenos Aires on 
July 17, 1943, at the age of 53. 
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